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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
General  Index  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  comprising  the 
first  Twenty  Volumes ;  the  continuation  of  it,  now  published, 
carrying  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  Fiftieth  Volume,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  not  less  acceptable  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Review 
than  the  former,  by  the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  for  reference 
to,  or  consultation  of,  the  contents  of  the  long  series  of  volumes 
comprised  in  it.  The  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  this  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  preceding  Index,  which  was  ex- 
plained to  be  "  of  disposing  the  references  to  every  leading  sub- 
ject, and  to  all  incidental  matter,  under  one  general  alphabet, 
care  having  been  previously  taken  so  to  diversify  these  references 
as  to  indicate  all  the  contents  by  the  various  words  through  which 
they  can  possibly  recur  to  the  memory  of  the  reader."  The 
analytical  summaries,  however,  have  been  made  much  fuller,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  reviewers  on  the  merits  of  the  works  before 
them,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly brought  out. 

The  separate  Indexes  of  Books  Reviewed  and  Authors 
Reviewed,  prefixed  to  the  former  Index,  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  the  present,  from  an  impression  that  no  additional  facility 
of  reference  was  afforded  by  them  ;  and  they  have,  therefore, 
been  incorporated  in  the  same  general  alphabet.  In  lieu  of  these, 
however,  an  Index  is  given  of  the  subjects  of  all  the  articles  com- 
prised in  the  Thirty  Volumes,  arranged  alphabetically,  according 
to  the  running  heads  of  each,  and  indicating  not  only  the  volume 
and  page,  but  also  the  Number  and  order  in  which  they  occur, 
thus  affording  the  easiest  and  readiest  means  of  reference  to  every 
article  in  the  series. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  size  of  the  Volumes,  a  smaller  type 
and  different  form  of  page  have  been  adopted,  by  means  of  which 
a  quantity  of  matter  exceeding  by  one-half  that  of  the  former 
has  been  condensed  within  no  larger  space  in  the  present  Vo- 
lume. 

EDixnuRGH,  September  1st,  1832. 


The  General  Index  to  the  Twenty-first  Volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  R.eview  may  he  had,  pi'ice  155. 
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AND 
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Vol.  XXI.     ......  April  1813— July    1813. 

XXII Oct.   1813— Jan.     1814. 

XXIII April  1814— Sept.  1814. 

XXIV Nov.  1814— Feb.  1815. 

XXV .  June  1815— Oct.   1815. 

XXVI Feb.    1816— June  1816. 

XXVII Sept.  1816— Dec.   1816. 

XXVIII Mar.    1817— Aug.  1817. 

XXIX Nov.   1817— Feb.  1818. 

XXX June  1818— Sept.  1818. 

XXXI Dec.    1818— Mar.  1819. 
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XXXIV Aug.  1820— Nov.   1820. 

XXXV Mar.   1821— July    1821. 

XXXVI Oct.    1821— Feb.    1822. 

XXXVll June   1822— Nov.   1822. 

XXXVIII Feb.    1823— May    1823. 

XXXIX Oct.    1823— Jan.    1824. 

XL Mar.   1824— July    1824. 

XLI Oct.    1824— Jan.     1825. 

XLII April  1825— Aug.  1825. 

XLIII Nov.    1825— Feb.    1826. 

XLIV June  1826— Sept.  1826. 

XLV Dec.    1826— Mar.   1827. 

XLVI June  1827— Oct.    1827. 

XL  VII Jan.    1828— May    1828. 

XLVIII Sept.  1828— Dec.    1828. 

XLIX Mar.  1829— June  1829. 

L Oct.    1829— Jan.    1830. 
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44.  XI.  Semple's  Tour  in  Germany,  xxii.  434. 

80.  X.  Shelley's  Posthumous  Pieces,  xl.  494. 

60.  V.  Shipwi-ecks  of  the  Alceste  and  the  Medusa,  xxx.  388. 

96.  IX.  Shuttleworth's,  Dr,  Sermon,  xlviii.  520. 

98.  VII.  Signs  of  the  Times,  xlix.  439. 

85.  IV.  Silk  Manufacture,  Progi-ess  and  Present  State  of  the,  xliii.  76. 

67.  VIII.  Sketch  Book,  the,  xxxiv.  160. 

74.  I.  Simond's  Switzerland,  xxxvii.  287. 

49,  II.  Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South,  xxv.  31. 

70.  XII History  of  France,  xxxv.  488. 

81.  II.  Sketches  of  India — Scenes  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  xli.  31. 
41.  III.  Slave  Traders,  xxi.  72. 

45.  VI.  Slave  Trade,  Revival  of  the,  xxiii.  131. 
47.  VI.  ,  xxiv.  106. 

50.  11. ,  General  Registry  of  Slaves,  xxv.  315. 

71.  II. ,  Foreign,  xxxvi.  34. 

81.  X. and  Slavery,  Abolition  of,  xli.  194. 

86.  VIII.  Slavery,  Colonial,  xliii.  406. 

92.  IX.     ,  Natural  Death  of,  xlvi.  490. 

91.  X.  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  xlvi.  225. 

99.  X.  — ,     Farmer's   Series, 

L.  181. 
44.  XII.    Southey's  Carmen  Triumphale,  xxii.  447. 

100.  XI.       Colloquies  on  Society,  L.  528. 

52.  VIII.    Lay  of  the  Laureate,  xxvi.  441. 

70.  IX.       ■  Laureate  Hexameters,  xxv.  422. 
49.  I.          ■  Roderick,  xxv.  1. 

75.  XIII.  Spain,  xxxviii.  241. 

78.  VI.      — ,  Early  Narrative  and  Lyrical  Poetry  of,  xxxix.  393. 
80.  VIII.  ,  Lyric  Poetry  of,  xl.  413. 

66.  II.  Spence's  Anecdotes,  xxxiii,  302. 
83.  IX.  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the,  xlii.  254. 
69.  VII.  Spring  Guns  and  Man  Traps,  xxx  v.  123. 

59.  VL  Spy  System  at  Lyons,  1817,  xxx.  172. 

41.  I.        Stael,  Mad.  de,  sur  la  Literature,  xxi.  1. 

42.  VIII.  — ^— ,  sur  le  Suicide,  xxi.  424. 

43.  XIL ,  De  I'Allemagne,  xxii.  198. 

60.  I. ,  sur  la  Revolution  Fran9aise,  xxx.  275. 

71.  IV.      — — — ,  CEuvres  Inedites,  xxxvi.  54. 

79.  I.  Standard  of  National  Prosperity — Rise  and  Fall  of  ProBts,  xl.  1. 
48.  III.  Standard  Novels  and  Romances,  xxiv.  320. 

59.  VII.  State  of  Parties,  xxx.  181. 

92.  VI. ,  xlvi.  415. 

93.  XI. ,  xlvii.  251. 

64.  II.       the  Country,  xxxii.  293. 

66.  V.  ■  and  Prospects  of  Manufacturers,  xxxiii.  382. 

72.  IV. the  Nation,  xxxvi.  374. 

97.  IV.  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide,  xlix.  102. 

53.  IX,  Stewart's  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  xxvii.  180. 

71.  X.     ,  xxxvi.  220. 

85.  XII.  Suffield,  Lord,  on  the  Game  Laws,  xliii.  248. 
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79.  VI.  Suffolk's,  Lady,  Correspondence,  xl.  147. 
100.  VI.  Sugar  Trade,  and  Duties  on  Sugai',  L.  426. 
44.  V.  Suinine,  Details  sur  le  General  Moreau,  xxii.  363. 
73.  VI.  Switzerland,  Politics  of,  xxxvii.  137. 

55.  IX.  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  xxviii.  193. 

92.  V.  Taxation — Retrenchment — Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt,  xlvi. 
390. 

65.  IX.  and  the  Corn  Laws,  xxxiii.  155. 

72.  VIII.  Taxes,  Comparative  Productiveness  of  High  and  Low,  xxxvi. 
516. 

44.  VIII.  Taylor's  Translation  of  an  ancient  Hindu  Drama,  xxii.  400. 

47.  IX.  Tennant's  Anster  Fair,  xxiv.  174. 

84.  VIII.  Thoughts  and  Recollections,  xlii.  450. 

69.  IX.  Three  Months  near  Rome,  xxxv.  140. 

46.  VIII.  Thurlow's,  Lord,  Poems,  xxiii.  41 1. 

86.  IV.  Timber  Trade,  State  of  the, — Duties  on  Timber,  xliii.  341. 

67.  III.  Tithes,  xxxiv.  61. 

75.  I.      in  Scotland,  History  and  Settlement  of,  xxxviii.  1. 

51.  III.    Toleration,  xxvi.  51. 

63.  VIII. of  the  Reformers,  xxvii.  163. 

72.  X.  Tonbridge  School — Application  of  Redundant  Funds,  xxxvi.  552. 

55.  VIII.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  Volume  Second,  xxviii. 

174. 
57.  IV.    ,  Volume  Third,  xxix.  70. 

73.  IX. Cambridge  Society,  xxxvii.  225. 

48.  IX.  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri,  xxiv.  412. 

56.  11.    I  in  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  xxviii.  302. 

92.  X.    .  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  South  America,  xlvi.  497. 

78.  II.  Tread-Mill— Punishment  of  Untried  Prisoners,  xxxix.  299. 

45.  VIII.  Tuke's  Account  of  the  Retreat  near  York,  xxiii.  169. 
54.  IV.  Turkish  Account  of  Wars  with  Russia,  xxvii.  361. 

64.  XII.  Turnpike  Roads,  xxxii.  477. 

50.  I.  Tweddell's  Life  and  Remains,  xxv.  285. 

61.  VIII.  Universal  Suflfrage,  xxxi.  165. 

99.  VI.  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government,  and  the  "  Greatest  Happiness 
Principle,"  L.  99. 

74.  II.  Vaccination  and  Small-pox,  xxxvii.  325. 
99.  VIII.  Vegetable  Physiology,  L.  145. 

91.  III.  Venice,  History  of  the  Democratical  Constitution  of,  xlv.  75. 

90.  II.  Volcanoes,  xlv.  295. 

43.  IX.  Von  Buch's  Travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  xxii.  143. 

93.  V.  Wakefield's  Case—Scottish  Marriages  of  English  Parties,   xlvii. 

100. 
86.  II.  Wanderings  in  South  America,  xliii.  299. 
70.  VH.  War,  Art  of,  xxxv.  377. 
47.  XII.  War  with  America,  xxiv.  243. 
55.  VII.  Wat  Tyler  and  Mr  Southey,  xxviii.  151. 
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59.  VIII.  Watson's,  Bishop,  Memoirs,  xxx.  206. 

47.  XI.  Waverley,  a  Novel,  xxiv.  208. 

56.  IV.  West  India  Affairs,  Present  State  of,  xxviii.  340. 

79.  X.     ■  Missions — Insurrection  in  Demerara,  xl.  226. 

91.  IX. 5 —   Mulattoes,  xlvi.  218. 

89.  VII. Slavery,  xlv.  174. 

84.  X. Society,  Spirit  of, — Outrage  at  Barbadoes,  xlii.  479. 

82.  IX.  West  Indies,  the,  xli.  464. 
81.  VI.  White's  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  xli.  123. 
58.  V.  Wight,  Description  of  the  Isle  of,  xxix.  363. 
52.  X.  Wilson's  City  of  the  Plague,  xxvi.  458. 

76.  VI. Travels,  xxxviii.  398. 

100.  V. Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Defoe,  L.  397; 

58.  IV.  Wirtemberg,  the  States  of,  xxix.  337. 

59.  IX.  Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,  xxx.  234. 
62.  VII.  Woodhouse's  Astronomy,  xxxi.  375. 

77.  VI.  Woollen  Manufacture — Duty  on  Foreign  Wool  Imported,  xxxix. 

109. 
96.  VII. _^_. — ,  State  of  the — Importation  of  Foreign 

Wool,  xlviii.  451. 
47.  I.         Wordsworth's  Excursion,  xxiv.  1. 

50.  IV. White  Doe,  xxv.  355. 

74.  VIII. Tour,  xxxvii.  449, 

50.  XII.  Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel,  xxv.  527. 

51.  II.  Zach,  Baron  de,  on  the  Attraction  of  Mountains,  xxvi.  36. 
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Abano,  Pietro  d*,  controversy  of,  with 
the  Dominicans,  xxx.  328.  vulgar  opi- 
nions entertained  of  him,  ib. 

Abbot  M'Kinnon,  one  of  the  poems  in 
Mr  Hogg's  Queen's  Wake,  account  of, 
and  extracts  from,  xxiv.  168. 

Abbot,  Sir  Charles,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  opinion  of,  on  the 
legality  of  the  use  of  spring  guns,  with 
remarks,  xxxv.  126,  128. 

Abbot,  The,  by  the  author  of  Waverley, 
incidental  remarks  on,  xxxvii.  206. 

Abbott,  IMr,  evidence  of,  on  the  duties  of 
sub-sheriffs  in  Ireland,  xliii.  463. 

Abdouhvehliab,  the  founder  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  or  Wehhabites,  account  of,  xxvii. 
440. 

Abdelaaziz,  an  Arab  chief,  one  of  the 
first  propagators  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Wehhabites,  xxvii.  440. 

Abelard  and  Eloisa,  two  letters  respect- 
ing, xxx.  352.  authentic  particulars  of 
their  lives,  ib.  357. 

Aberdeen,  declared  insolvency  of  the  burgh 
of,  xxx.  503.  attributed  by  the  town 
council  to  the  faulty  constitution  of,  504. 
a  poll  election  petitioned  for,  and  refused 
by  the  Crown,  ib.  doubts  of  the  legality 
of  the  warrant  granted  to  the  members 
of  the  former  council,  520.  inconsist- 
ency of  the  government  towards,  and 
regret  that  it  should  have  followed  a 
course  of  doubtful  legality,  instead  of 
the  clear  and  popular  path,  522. 

the  mechanics'  institution  at,  com- 
mended, xli.  116. 

George,  Earl  of,  "  Inquiry  into 


the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian 
Architecture,"  xxxviii.  126.  character 
of,  144. 

intent  and  provisions  of  the  act 


bability  and  rationality  of  Mr  Hunter's 
Theory  of  Life,"  xxiii.  384.  exceed- 
ingly deficient  both  in  sound  reasoning 
and  good  taste,  ib.  his  eulogium  on  Mr 
Hunter,  391.  doctrines  of  Mr  H.,  of 
which  Mr  A.  is  bold  enough  to  main- 
tain the  probability  and  rationality,  392, 
393.  has  attributed  opinions  to  Mr  H. 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  reviewer,  that  physiolo- 
gist entertained,  394.  extract  from  on 
irritability,  394.  on  electricity,  396. 
on  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments  on  che- 
mical attraction,  396.  his  work  is  any- 
thing but  u  defence  of  Mr  Hunter's 
theory,  ib. 

on  local  diseases,  including  de- 


brought  in  by,  regarding  entails,  xliii. 
455. 
Abernethy,  John,  "  Inquiry  into  the  pro- 
Ep.  Rey.  Gen.  Index.  Vol,  IL 


rangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  a 
treatise  by,  xlvii.  37;  rigid  and  ascetic 
in  its  doctrines,  though  very  spirited 
and  original,  59. 

Absenteeism,  long  stated  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  Ireland's  miseries,  xliii.  54. 
loud  and  long  clamours  against,  not  to 
be  joined  in,  6b.  alleged  evils  of,  ex- 
amined, 56.  grand  argument  of  the 
declaimers  against,  59.  does  really 
create  a  partial  change  in  the  species 
of  labour  demanded,  60.  expenditure 
of  landlords  under  the  system  of,  ex- 
amined, 63 — Qo.  real  consequences  of, 
in  regard  to  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  people,  67.  effects  of,  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  landed  property,  69.  ac- 
tual results  of,  as  regards  the  existence 
of  viiddlemen,  71.  real  importance  of, 
contrasted  with  the  various  apparent 
causes  of  the  unhappiness  of  Ireland,  76. 

Absolution,  power  of,  claimed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  xxxvii.  362.  difference  in 
the  daily  service  from  that  in  the  visit- 
ation of  the  sick — the  claim  unscriptu- 
ral  and  absurd,  ib. 

Abstract  of  the  information  laid  on  tlie 
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table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade,  being  a  report 
made  by  a  committee,  &c.  xxxvi.  34. 
See  Slave  Trade* 

Abydos,  the  Bride  of,  a  poem,  by  Lord 
Byron,  account  of,  and  extracts  from, 
xxiii.  220—227. 

Academia  della  Crusca,  notice  of  their 
labours  on,  and  edition  of,  Dante,  xxix. 
4^55. 

Academies,  character  of,  xxix.  455. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Royal  of  Paris,  be- 
neficial effect  which  it  has  had  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  science,  xxxi. 
394. 

■  I  French,   clever   letter    of   Paul 

Louis  Courier  to  the  members  of,  quo- 
ted, xlix.  36. 

Academical  tuition,  plan  of,  proposed  for 
the  King's  College  in  London,  xlviii. 
242.  religious  observances  as  connect- 
ed with,  examined,  244.  probable  ex- 
tension of  a  taste  for,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  two  colleges  in  London,  251. 
ample  means  of,  promoted  by  the  Lon- 
don University,  253, 254.  new  branches 
of,  introduced  into  that  institution,  256. 
See  Lardner,  London,  Universities. 

Accum,  Frederick,  "  a  treatise  on  Adulter- 
ation of  Food  and  Culinary  Poisons  ; 
exhibiting  the  fraudulent  sophistications 
of  bread,  beer,  wine,  spirituous  liquors, 
&c.,  and  method  of  detecting  them," 
xxxiii.  131.  frauds  are  offences  peculiar 
to  a  refined  and  enlightened  society,  ib. 
the  author's  remarks  on  the  system  of 
adulteration  in  various  trades  and  ma- 
nufactures, 133.  diabolical  character  of 
the  contrivances  for  adulterating  food, 
or  articles  connected  with  the  table,  ib. 
Mr  A.'s  account  of  the  extent  of  this 
illicit  traffic,  134.  examination  of  the 
articles  most  commonly  counterfeited, 
135.  bread,  136.  wine,  137.  spirituous 
liquors,  139.  malt  liquors,  140.  tea, 
coffee,  pepper,  &c.,  143.  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  punishing  these 
offences,  144. 
Accumulation  of  capital,  Mr  Malthus's 
doctrine  respecting,  xxxv.  120.  his  sup- 
position that  an  unproductive  consumer 
must  be  introduced  before  either  the 
labourer  or  his  employer  could  accumu- 
late capita],  shown  to  be  quite  erroneous, 
121.  taxation  and  a  large  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  government  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  stimulate  consumption,  122. 

considerations  on  the,  xl.  1.  such 

an  accumulation  necessary  to  raise  a 
nation  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  2, 


necessary  to  augment  the  productive 
power  of  the  labourer,  3.  axiom  of 
Dr  Smith  respecting,  4.  its  increase 
most  rapid  when  the  profits  of  stock 
are  high,  ib.  high  profits  without  par- 
simony will  never  occasion  an,  5.  low 
profits  cannot  facilitate  an,  7.  object 
of  every  man  in  the  employment  of 
his  capital,  ib.  rise  or  fall  of  profits 
shows  that  the  power  to  amass  capital 
has  increased  or  diminished,  8.  power 
of,  lessened  by  the  restrictive  system, 
20. 

Accused  persons,  principles  on  which  they 
may  be  defended,  although  they  have 
made  a  full  confession  of  their  guilt  to 
their  counsel,  xl.  186.  ought  not  to  be 
their  own  accusers,  187.  evil  conse- 
quences that  may  arise  from  the  caution 
generally  given  them  on  their  judicial 
examinations,  190.  a  better  method 
might  be  adopted,  191. 

Acharnians,  the,  a  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes, translated  by  Mr  Mitchell,  re- 
marks on,  with  specimens,  xxxiv.  304 
.-309. 

Achilles  Tatius,  curious  fact  reported  by, 
XXV.  439. 

Achromatic  telescope,  discovery  of,  by 
Dollond,  xxxii.  373. 

A' Court,  Sir  William,  his  journey  from 
Madrid  to  Seville  a  kind  of  triumph, 
xl.  56. 

Acquaintance,  observations  on  the  plural 
use  of  the  word,  xxv.  489. 

Act  of  1701  in  Scotland,  a  great  relief  to 
the  country  at  the  time,  now  very  de- 
fective as  a  protection  to  the  subject, 
xxxix.  381. 

Acte  Constitutionnel  du  9  Avril,  1814, 
(Bonaparte's  abdication,)  xxiii.  1. 

Actors,  according  to  Diderot,  the  worse 
for  having  any  feeling  of  the  passion 
they  represent,  position  controverted, 
xxi.  292. 

Adair,  Robert,  Two  Letters  from,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  a  high  treasonable  misdemea- 
nour brought  by  his  lordship  against 
Mr  Fox  and  himself,  xxxv.  437.  cha- 
racter of  the  pamphlet,  467. 

Adalid,  the;  the  Almocaden,  the  Alfti- 
queque,  the  Comitre  ;  principal  officers 
of  the  ancient  Gastilian  army  and  navy, 
mode  of  their  election  by  juries  of 
twelve,  xxxi.  115 — 122. 

Adams,  Robert,  a  sailor,  the  Narrative 
of,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  year  1810,  &c. 
XJSvi.  383,     account  of  the  author,  384. 
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doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  nar- 
rative answered,  385.  other  confirma- 
tions of  it,  387.  no  adequate  reason 
for  questioning  the  veracity  and  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  his  story,  390.  his  ship- 
wreck and  captivity  by  the  Moors,  ib, 
taken  by  the  Negroes,  and  carried  to 
Tombuctoo— 'description  of  that  city 
and  its  inhabitants,  391.  ransom  by  the 
Moors  and  journey  across  the  Desert, 
394.  his  adventures  at  Hilla  Gible  395. 
remarkable  story  told  by  a  woman  slave 
at  Wadinoon,  396.  treatment  at  Wa- 
dinoon,  397.  his  ransom  and  journey  to 
Mogadore,  and  arrival  in  England,  398. 
principal  value  of  the  book  its  dispelling 
our  illusions  about  Tombuctoo,  402. 
the  travels  of,  believed  by.Mr  Burckhardt 
to  be  authentic,  xxxiv.  113. 

Adams,  John,  ex- president  of  the  United 
States,  Mr  Fearon's  account  of  a  din- 
ner with,  xxxi.  139. 

.— ^— i—  Quincy,  Letters  on  Silesia,  re- 
marks of  Mr  Walsh  on  the  critique  given 
of  in  this  Journal,  answered,  xxxiii.  413. 

Adam  Blair,  some  Passages  in  the  Life  of, 
xxxix.  185.  a  story  of  great  power  and 
interest,  sketch  of,  with  extracts,  ih. 
186. 

Addison's,  Joseph,  Essays  on  Paradise 
Lost,  real  purpose  of  that  publication, 
XXV.  495. 

— —  praise  bestowed  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art on  his  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,  xxvii.  240.  his  opinion 
on  governments,  241.  his  mistake  in 
calling  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Sup- 
per the  Marriage  of  Cana,  xxxii.  332. 
Young's  account  of  his  death- bed  scene, 
xxxi.  84. 

,  an  instance  of  men  mistaking 
their  talents — should  have  been  a  bi- 
shop, xxxii.  79.  personal  character,  and 
anecdotes  of,  xxxiii.  327.  causes  of  his 
hostility  to  the  Italian  opera,  376.  note. 

literary  character  of,  xxxvi.  512. 

incapacity  of  for  elocution,  no- 
ticed, xlii.  245.  dissection  of  by  Dr 
Blair,  noticed,  248, 

Adelung's,  J.  C.  conjecture  on  the  origin 
of  the  Curds,  xxv.  438.  note. 

Adlercreutz,  Baron,  a  leading  actor  in  the 
Swedish  revolution,  and  deposition  of 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  xxi.  17 J 
—174. 

Administration  of  1806,  difficulties  in 
which  it  was  placed,  xxx.  195.  sum- 
mary of  what  it  did  for  the  country  in 
its  short  duration,  196.  Bishop  Wat- 
son's sentiments  on  its  dismissal,  231. 


Administration  of  1827,  exertions  of  the 
press  for,  attributed  by  Lord  London- 
derry to  the  secret  service- money,  xlvf. 
245.  cause  of  the,  that  of  liberty,  tole- 
ration, and  political  science,  247.  spe- 
cies of  argument  in  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  excel,  ib.  objection  to,  under 
the  head  of  coalition,  examined,  248, 
249.  alleged  sacrifice  of  principle  made 
in  the  formation  of,  denied,  200.  251. 
position  of,  on  the  Catholic  question, 

252.  difficultyof,  respecting  the  Catho- 
lics, lies  with  the  people  of  England, 

253.  254,  255.  conduct  of  the  Catho- 
lics towards  the,  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise,  ih.  situation  of,  with  regard 
to  parliamentary  reform,  256.  consist- 
ency of,  compared  with  that  of  the  ex- 
ministers,  257,  258.  conduct  of  the 
opponents  of,  not  merely  factious,  but 
far  worse,  ib.  system  of  government 
likely  to  be  acted  on  in  case  of  the  remo- 
val of  the,  ib.  will  end  in  a  bloody 
revolution,  259,  260.  destruction  of, 
would  lead  to  an  union  of  the  disaifect- 
ed  multitude  and  the  middling  orders, 
263.  one  only  hope  of  the  country  lies 
in  the  existence  of  such  an  administra- 
tion, 264 ;  illustration  of  this,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  state  of  England  to 
that  of  France  under  Turgot,  ibid. 

'  '•  observations  on  the  structure  of 
the  new,  xlvii.  251.  difference  be- 
tween the  changes  of,  under  Mr  Can- 
ning and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  252. 
state  of,  under  Lord  Goderich,   253, 

254.  phenomena  of,  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  255.  situation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  relation  to,  256,  257. 

Admiralty,  Droits  of,  the  appropriation  of 
the,  by  the  crown,  regarded  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  constitution,  xxvii. 
253.  four  ways  in  which  it  operated 
perniciously  on  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, ib. 

Adulterations  of  Food  and  Culinary  Poi- 
sons, Mr  Accum's  treatise  on,  xxxiii. 
131.  this  species  of  fraud  peculiar  to 
a  state  of  refined  and  enlightened  so- 
ciety, ib.  notice  of  various  trades  and 
manufactures  in  which  adulteration  is 
practised,  133.  diabolical  character  of 
those  who  tamper  with  food  or  arti- 
cles connected  with  the  table,  ib.  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  extent  of  the 
traffic,  134.  articles  most  commonly 
counterfeited,  and  ingredients  used  in 
sophisticating  them,  135.  bread,  136. 
wines,  137.  spirituous  liquors,  139.  malt 
liquors,  140,    tea,  coffee,  pepper,  mus- 
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tard,  pickles,  143.   heavy  fines  the  best 
mode  of  punishing  the  offenders,  144. 
Adulterators  of  wine,  public  long  the  vic- 
tims of  the  frauds  of,  xl.  419.     trade  of 
in  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity, 
420.     Guernsey  one  of  their  favourite 
seats,  420.  note. 
Adventurers,  the,  or  Scenes  in  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  xliii.  356.    See 
Novels. 
Advertisements  from    the    Botany   Bay 

newspapers,  xxxii.  30 — 32. 
Advocate,  Lord,  (Sir  W.  Rae)  his  letter 
to  the  counties  and  burghs,  to  influence 
their  proceedings  respecting  the  changes 
in  the  mode  of  choosing  juries  in  cri- 
minal cases,  proposed  in  Mr  Kennedy's 
bill,  xxxvi.  200. 
'  Lord,  of  Scotland,  actual  nature 

of  the  office  very  little  known,  xxxix. 
365.       extraordinary    combination    of 
powers  and  privileges  which  it  presents, 
366—370.    its  real  condition— difficult 
to  say  what  privileges  he  has  not — opi- 
nions of  those  who  think  the  office  should 
be  abolished,  and  those  who  think  it 
should  not  even  be  corrected,  both  erro- 
neous, 371,  372.    practice  of  the  office 
in   ordinary  cases  has  been  judicious 
and  impartial,  373.  changes  which  seem 
now  called  for,  375.  his  patronage  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  England,  376.     ought  to  be 
merely  the  professional  adviser  of  the 
crown    in   professional   matters,   379. 
ought  not  to  be  a  dispenser  of  political 
patronage,  ib.   ought  never  to  be  united 
with  that  of  public   prosecutor,  380. 
situation  of,  in  regard  to  his  juridical 
and  political  duties  farther  insisted  on, 
xli,  453.     Answers  of  an  apologist  of 
the  present  system  to  complaints  regard- 
ing the  office  of,  454.     powers  of,  in 
criminal  justice,  proposed  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  grand  jury,  xlii.  401 ; — 
which  institution  would  be  one  of  the 
best  gifts  that  Scottish  jurisprudence 
could  receive,  409. 
Advocates,  number  of  Scotch,  xxxix.  377, 
note,     offices  to  which  they  alone  are 
eligible,  and  by  whom  appointed,  378. 
emoluments  of  these  offices,  379.   their 
prolixity  in  arguing  before  the  House 
of  Lords  partly  inevitable,  437. 
JEolian  harp,  the  instrument  which  exhi- 
bits the  eifects  of  natural  harmony  in 
the  most  perfect  and  most  pleasing  way, 
xxxiii.  358,  note. 
JEschines,  remarks  on  the  concluding  para- 
graph Qf  the  or^tipn  of^  against  Ctesi- 


phon,  xxxiii.  235.  xxxvi.  92.  his  saying 
of  Demosthenes,  xxiii.  233.  242.  tran- 
slation of  the  passage,  xxxvi.  508— 
511. 
iEschines,  works  of,  in  Greek,  'with  a 
French  translation,  by  M.  Planche, 
xxxiii.  226.  xxxvi.  82.  483. 
^schylus,  account  of,  by  Schlegel,  xxvi. 
78.  the  Eumenides,  79.  Prometheus 
chained,  81.    Seven  before  Thebes,  82. 

— Prometheus,  points  of  resemblance 

between,  and  Lord  Byron's  Manfred, 
xxviii.  431. 
iEstheticks,  a  name  for  the  science  of  the 
fine  arts,  from  uiffSavoiJcaiy  invented  by 
Baumgarten,  xlvi.  183. 
^tna,  Mount,  ascent  of,  sketched,  xli.  52. 

striking  spectacle  of,  in  a  scientific 

view,  xlv.  296.  argument  from  the  im- 
mense mass  of  materials  ejected  by,  302. 
quiescent  state  of,  by  what  succeeded, 
305.  early  Sicilian  settlers  alarmed  by, 
310.  vast  extent  of  volcanic  matter 
poured  forth  by,  311.  early  date  of  the 
eruptions  of,  312. 
Aifectation,  the  injury  it  does  to  taste  and 

character,  xxi.  40. 
Afghaunistan,  and  the  Afghaun  nation,  Mr 
Elphinston's  account  of,  xxv.  398.  po- 
pulation and  extent  of  territory,  ib.  im- 
portance which  it  possessed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  government  of  British  India,  and 
which  led  to  the  mission  to  its  sovereign, 
399.  description  of  Peshawer,  the  capi- 
tal, 415.  government,  constitution  of 
society,  laws,  reigning  family,  &c.  of  the 
Afghauns,  425.  resemblance  of  the 
country  to  Scotland  in  ancient  times, 
427.  free  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
ib.  note,  character  of  the  population, 
433.  love,  poetry,  and  fiction,  ib.  See 
Cauhul. 
Africa,  progress  of  the  human  species  of 
that  continent  to  wards  perfection  scarce- 
ly begun,  xxi.  11. 

eff"ect  of  the  restoration  to  France 

of  her  forts  and  factories  in,  in  increa- 
sing the  slave  trade,  xxiii.  142. 

journal  of  a  mission  to  the  interior 

of,  byMungo  Park,xxiv.  471.  See  Park. 

great  increase  of  trade  with,  since 

the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  xxiv. 
489. 

shipwreck  of  Robert  Adams,  a  sailor, 

on  the  western  coast  of,  in  1810,  and 
three  years'  slavery  in  the  interior  of, 
&c.,  xxvi.  383.  the  information  of  per- 
sons accidentally  led  to  visit  the  interior 
hitherto  neglected,  ib.  notice  of  the 
expedition  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
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ment  up  tlie  Congo,  o84'.  manner  in 
which  Adams  was  met  with,  and  tlie 
narrative  drawn  up,ih.  ohjections started 
to  his  accuracy  answered,  385 — 390. 
description  of  Tombuctoo ;  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  391 — 39k 
journey  across  the  desert,  ib.  incidental 
notice  relative  to  Mungo  Park's  last 
voyage,  397.  account  of  Tombuctoo 
and  the  trade  of  the  Niger,  in  1764, 399. 
account  of  the  three  races  who  inhabit 
West  Barbary,  400.  future  prospects 
of  discovery  in,  402. 

Africa,  notices  respecting  the  kingdoms  in 
the  interior  of,  derived  by  Mr  Bowditch 
from  the  Moors,  xxxii.  391.  slave  trade 
in  the  River  Gaboon,  397.  notices  re- 
specting the  kingdoms  of  Juta  and  Dag- 
vvumba,  398. 

no  letters  in  the  interior  of,  xli.  339. 

what  should  be  the  policy  of  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  nations  of,  354. 

travels  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  in, 

a  prelude  to  the  complete  exploration 
of,  xliv.  173.  favourable  opening  for 
discovery  in,  at  the  court  of  Tripoli,  175. 
Arab  merchant  of,  defined,  176,  177. 
Tibboo  and  Tuarich,  two  tribes  of,  178. 
trials  of  a  march  across  the  desert  of, 
179.  description  of  a  central  court  of, 
181, 182.  condition  of,  as  exhibited  in 
Bournou,  183,  185,  187.  merchant  of, 
degraded  to  a  slave  hunter,  189.  speci- 
mens of  a  slave  campaign  in,  191,  192. 
military  operations  of,  exhibited  in  an 
expedition  from  Bournou  against  the 
Mungars,  195, 1 96.  Loggun,  a  kingdom 
of,  its  superiority  in  several  respects,  197. 
empire  of  the  Felatahs  in,  its  boundaries, 
204, — and  condition,  205.  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  the  interior  of,  206,  207. 
moral  existence  of,  affords  a  few  glimpses 
of  an  improvable  condition,  208.  prob- 
lems of  geography  in,  examined,  ib. 
209.  river  system  of,  more  complete 
than  was  supposed,  210, — examined  with 
a  view  to  the  course  and  estuary  of  the 
Niger,  21 1, 212.  present  delineations  of 
the  most  interior  part  of,  compared  with 
former  accounts,  213,  214.  Wanjara, 
the  gold  country  of,  where  ?  215.  geo- 
graphy of,  by  Edrisi,  examined,  216. 
Dark  ideas  of  the  moderns  regarding 
the  interior  of,  218.  maps  of,  materi- 
ally improved  by  Park,  ib. 

,  journeys  of  Captain  Clapperton  in, 

have  completed  a  section  across  it, 
xlix.  127.  view  of  the  social  state  of, 
128.  curious  picture  of  female  man- 
ners in,  132,  133.    Borgoo  and  Nyffee, 


kingdoms  of,  visited  by  Clupperton,  134. 
remarks  on  the  commerce  and  state  of 
manners  in,  135.  picturesque  scenery  and 
warlike  movements  in,  136,  137.  state 
of  opinion  in,  respectin;;:  the  views  of 
English  travellers  us  exhibited  at  Saek- 
atoo,  138,  139.  Alleged  existence  of  a 
race  of  cannibals  in,  141.  miserable 
ignorance  of  the  Mahommedan  converts 
in,  142.  curious  instance  of  infatuated 
credulity  in,  143.  ideas  of  the  people 
of,  concerning  the  English  nation,  ib, 
peaceable  state  of  the  Fellata  empire  in, 
under  its  founder  Danfodio,  144.  cof- 
fles  or  caravans  of,  described,  i6.  scope 
for  commerce  afforded  by,  145.  first 
question  respecting  every  journey  into, 
lb.  speculations  on  the  termination  of 
the  Niger  from  its  course  in,  ib. — 148. 
public  records  mentioned  in,  by  Major 
Laing,  ib.  reported  success  of  M.  Cail- 
lie  in  his  journey  through  to  Tombuc- 
too, 149. 

Africa,  Southern,  Travels  in.  See  Leichien- 
stein. 

Africans,  character  of  the,  by  Burckhardt, 
xxxiv.  120. 

African  company,  control  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  transferred  from  the,  to  the  king's 
government,  xli.  348. 

African  Institution,  Seventh  Report  of 
the,  xxi.  462.  thanks  to  Mr  Harrison 
the  secretary,  463.  death  of  Granville 
Sharpe,  a  director,  ib.  Success  of  the 
British  naval  force  in  clearing  the  coast 
of  Africa,  464.  slave  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Portuguese  increased  since  the 
abolition,  ib.  necessity  for  compelling 
them  to  abandon  it,  466.  trials  of  the 
traders  at  Sierra  Leone,  ib.  proceedings 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  difference  be- 
tween the  naval  and  civil  branches 
there,  467.  Governor  Farquhar's  de- 
spatch, 470.  salutary  effects  of  the 
Institution,  471.  slave  trading  at  Mal- 
ta, ib.  extract  from  Park's  Journal  re- 
specting the  negroes  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  472.  interview  of  the  board 
with  Captain  Cuffee,  473.  treatment  of 
the  slaves  in  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
ib.  necessity  of  additional  legislative 
enactments,  474. 

Reasons  for  establishing  a  regis- 
try of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies ; 
being  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the, 
XXV.  315.     See  Stephen. 

Report  of,  for  1827,  xlvi.  218.  opi- 
nion of,  in  its  nineteenth  report,  on  the 
efficacy  of  a  mitigation  of  slavery  in  re- 
pressing the  trade  in  slaves,  490. 
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Aga  Mohamed  Khan,  King  of  Persia,  life 
and  character  of,  xxvi.  300 — 303. 

Agathias,  5';^(j>.«r''««? ,  account  of  his  origin 
and  pursuits  given  by,  L.  89.  his  By- 
zantine History  characterised,  90.  de- 
clared by  Niebuhr  not  to  be  destitute  of 
elegance,  ib. 

Agathism,  a  term  proposed  by  Dr  Mill- 
er to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Opti- 
misna,  L.  294.  degree  of  evil  implied  in 
the  distinction  here  proposed,  309. 

Age,  the  spirit  of  the  present,  character- 
ised, xlix.  441 .  described  as  above  all 
others,  the  mechanical  age,  442.  See 
Sig7is  of  the  Times. 

Agincourt,  M.  Seroux  d',  character  of  his 
"  Histoire  de  TArt  par  les  Monumens," 
xxix.  196. 

Agistment  Tithe,  resolution  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  1735  relative  to, 
xxxiv.  73.  manner  in  which  its  aboli- 
tion became  one  of  the  Articles  of 
Union,  ib.  striking  injustice  of  this 
exemption,  74. 

Agra,  testimony  of  Bishop  Heber  to  the 
splendid  architecture  at,  xlviii.  328. 

Agriculture,  lectures  on,  erroneously  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiar  to  the  University 
of  Padua,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  388. 

-  I  ,  considerations  entitling  it  to  hold 
the  first  rank  among  the  useful  arts, 
xxii.  250.  in  spite  of  all  the  improve- 
ments, its  principles  are  still  vague  and 
fluctuating,  ib.  importance  of  physio- 
logy and  chemistry  towards  its  farther 
improvement,  252. — wretched  state  of, 
in  Sicily,  xxlii.  49. 

— — .  "  Account  of  the  Systems  of  Hus- 
bandry of  the  more  improved  districts," 
and  "  General  Report  of  the  agricultu- 
ral state  and  political  circumstances  of 
Scotland,"  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  xxiv. 
72.  preliminary  observations,  ib.  state 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  century,  76 — 80.  merits 
of  Sir  John,  and  the  works  which  he 
has  originated,  80.  character  of  "  the 
Systems  of  Scottish  Husbandry,"  81. 
of  the  "  General  Report,"  character  of 
the  writers,  82.  concise  view  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  the 
present  state  of  our  agriculture,  and 
rural  economy,  83.  I.  means  of  increa- 
sing the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  introduc- 
tion of  turnips  and  clover,  ib.  potatoes, 
85.  varieties  of  the  cereal  gramina  in- 
troduced, ib.  succession  of  crops,  86. 
weeding,  draining,  and  manuring,  87. 
management  of  live  stock,  88.  II.  ar- 
rangements for  obtaining  the  products 


of  the  soil  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  labour  and  capital,  89.  Small's  two- 
horse  plough,  90.  superiority  of  horses 
to  oxen  for  the  general  purposes  of 
husbandry,  92.  Meikle's  thrashing 
mill,  93.  winnowing  machines  j  two- 
horse,  and  one-horse  carts ;  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  farm  buildings 
and  fences,  94.  III.  the  circumstances 
which  have  facilitated  its  progress,  84. 
absence  of  tithes,  commons,  intermixed 
possessions,  and  poor-rates,  ib.  war 
arising  from  the  French  Revolution,  85. 
aid  afforded  by  banking  establish- 
ments, 96.  connexion  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  96.  size  of  farms  set- 
tled by  the  interest  of  landlord  and  te- 
nant, 97 — 100.  leases  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  least  nineteen ;  covenants, 
101.  IV.  other  parts  of  the  connexion 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
form  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to 
agricultural  improvement,  101.  plan 
of  letting  farms  by  private  offers,  102. 
nature  of  the  case ;  tenant  not  allowed 
to  underlet  or  transfer  it  without  the 
landlord's  consent,  ib.  new  clause  of 
forfeiture,  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  103. 
in  case  of  tenant's  death,  none  but  the 
heir-at-law  can  succeed  to  the  farm,  ib. 
improvement  suggested,  105.  of  Lom- 
bardy,  account  of,  xxviii.  33 — 40.  of 
Tuscany,  40—46.  of  the  Maremma, 
46—54. 

Agriculture,  doctrine  of  the  Economists 
regarding,  refuted  by  Mr  Ricardo,  xxx, 
76,  tiote. 

— — —  of  France,  xxxii.  346.  distribu- 
tion of  the  surface,  347.  annual  pro- 
duce, ib.  capital  employed,  349.  re- 
sults, 350.  comparison  of  the  profits  of, 
with  those  of  England,  352.  causes  of 
the  apparent  superiority  of  the  latter, 
353.  cultivation  better  understood 
there  than  in  France,  354.  improve- 
ments in  it  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
355.  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
branch  in  which  France  excels,  ib.  in- 
feriority of  the  animals,  and  breeds  of 
cattle,  358.  enormous  diversity  in  the 
price  of  provisions  from  the  want  of 
means  of  easy  communication,  362. 
.,  fundamental  distinction  between 


and  manufactures  always  to  be  kept 
sight  of,  in  considering  the  effects  of 
monopoly,  xxxiii.  181. 
—  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  depressed 
state  of,  xxxvi.  452.  admits  that  the 
distress  of  the  tenantry  has  been  com- 
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pletely  established,  453.  plan  of  Mr 
Webb  Hall  for  a  permanent  duty  on 
certain  articles  of  foreign  produce  scout- 
ed, 4i65,  466.  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
restricting  the  corn  trade,  established 
by  the — yet  proposes  a  fixed  duty,  482. 

Agriculture, would  not  be  carried  on,  if  it  did 
not  yield  an  equal  return  for  capital,  &c. 
as  in  other  businesses,  xl.  10.  its  rate  of 
profit  must  always  regulate  the  profits 
in  other  concerns,  ib.  its  profits  equal 
to  the  cultivators  of  bad  and  good  soil, 
11.  fall  of  profits  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nished fertility  of  the  soil,  12.  decrea- 
sing productiveness  of  the  soil  must  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  labourer's  share,  14.  his  situation, 
however,  in  this  case  changed  for  the 
worse,  16.  improvements  in,  their 
temporary  effects,  17.  eifects  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  would  produce, 
21.  comparison  between  that  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  371.  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  ib. 

,  a  Letter  on  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of,  by  W.  W.Whitmore, 
xli.  55.  would  not  suflPer  by  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  corn  laws,  63.  mode  in 
which  it  suffers  by  restrictions  on  the 
corn  trade,  64,  65.  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  poor  rates  on,  would  be  neutral- 
ized by  a  free  trade  in  corn,  68.  high 
prices  not  advantageous  to,  70.  public 
burdens  affecting  that  of  Britain  con- 
sidered, 71 — 74.  actual  state  of,  in 
1824,  considered  in  relation  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  corn  laws,  78. 

,  hostility  to  the  interests  of,  by 

the  Reviewers,  denied,  xlix.  362.  pre- 
paration of  malt,  as  an  extensive  manu- 
facture, highly  important  to  the  pros- 
perity of,  ib.  the  supply  of  barley  for 
malting  highly  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
gress of,  363.  amount  of  gross  revenue 
derived  from  barley  malted,  364. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  Sir  Humphrey  Da- 
vy's course  of  lectures  on,  xxii.  251. 
object  of  the  course,  253.  objections  to 
his  definition,  253-4.  powers  of  matter 
which  influence  vegetation,  254.  his 
method  of  representing  the  elements  of 
substances  by  numbers,  more  likely  to 
puzzle  than  enlighten  an  audience,  255. 
want  of  agreement  of  philosophers  as  to 
the  unit  to  be  employed,  ib.  organiza- 
tion of  plants,  256.  vegetation,  and 
structure,  and  germination  of  seeds, 
258,  his  opinions  on  these  subjects  so 
different  from  those  of  preceding  expe- 
rimentalists as   to  excite  surprise,  ib. 


discussion  of  these  opinions,  and  of  his 
objections  to  Mr  Ellis's  experiments, 
261 — 266.  chemical  constitution  of 
plants,  and  of  the  substances  found  in 
them,t6.  constituent  parts  of  soils,  268. 
on  their  relations  to  heat  and  moisture, 
ib.  Professor  Leslie's  method  and  re- 
sults, 269.  on  the  various  sorts  of  ma- 
nure, vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral, 
270.  deplorable  ignorance  of  farmers 
on  this  subject,  ib.  Mr  Coke's  experi- 
ments on  recent  farm-yard  dung,  273. 
doubts  as  to  their  general  applicability, 
ib.  fossil  manures,  275.  experiments 
on  limestone,  by  Mr  Marshall,  Dr  Fen- 
wick,  and  Mr  Tennant,  277-8.  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  experiments  on 
grasses,  &c.  280. 

Agricultural  embarrassments,  enquiry  into 
the  causes  of,  an  important  task,  xxvi. 
136.  effects  produced  on  agricultural 
concerns  by  any  changes  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  141.  causes  of 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  142.  high 
prices  of  corn,  from  1809  to  1814,  and 
their  effects,  145.  contrary  effects  from 
the  increase  in  value  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  in  1814,  146.  from  the  load 
of  taxation,  and  rigid  operation  of  the 
property  tax,  ib. 

-.^— —  distresses  of  Great  Britain, 
speeches  of  Messrs  Western  and 
Brougham  upon,  xxvi.  255.  nevet 
known  so  great  and  so  general,  ib. 
have  for  the  moment  silenced  all  party 
differences,  256.  details  of  their  extent, 
ib.  history  and  causes  of,  258. — 267. 
remedies  proposed,  268 — 270.  means 
of  alleviating,  271. 

distresses,  alarming  increase  of,  in 

1824,  xxxvi.  452.  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  agriculturist  would  afford 
no  material  relief,  454.  cause  of  these 
distresses  to  be  found  in  the  restric- 
tions on  importation  in  1815,  ib.  461. 
benefits  that  would  result  from  a  free 
trade,  454—456,  462.  effects  of  the 
exclusive  system,  456.  the  reduced 
price  of  produce  in  1814-15,  the  in- 
creased price  in  1817-18,  and  the  abun- 
dant crops  in  1819-20,  all  productive  of 
the  same  ruinous  effects  to,  461.  prices 
of  wheat  from  1791  to  1820,  ib.  note. 
fluctuation  of  prices  greater  and  more 
destructive,  the  higher  the  limit  of  im- 
portation is  fixed,  462, 467.  opinion  that 
prices  will  settle  at  nearly  the  continen- 
tal prices,  absurd  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, ib.  absurdity  of  Mr  Webb  Hall's 
plan  for  a  permanent  duty  on  all  arti- 
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cles  of  foreign  produce^  exposed,  465. 

466.  proposal  of  allowing  the  import- 
ation of  corn,  dull/  free,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  scarcity,  equally  absurd, 

467.  the  only  remedy  o.frce  trade,  470. 
extent  of  the  inconvenience  it  would 
occasion,  471,  advantage  to  the  land- 
lords of  the  prohibitory  system  only 
temporary,  472.  two  reasons  given  for 
the  country  being  subjected  to  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  millions,  to  protect  agricul- 
turists from  foreign  competition,  consi- 
dered, and  their  fallacy  exposed,  473 — 
480.  consequences  of  continuing  the 
present  system  equally  hard  on  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, ib.  abolishing  the  present  would 
be  better  than  framing  new  restrictions, 
481. 

Agricultural  laws  of  the  Scandinavians, 
particulars  of  the,  xxxiv.  200—202. 

Aids  to  the  crown  in  England,  sketch  of 
the  history  of,  xlvi.  485—488. 

Aiguillon,  Duke  d',  made  prime  minister 
of  France  by  the  influence  of  Madame 
du  Barry,  xxx.  425. 

Aikin's,  Arthur,  "  Observations  on  a  Bed 
of  trap  occurring  in  the  Colliery  of  Birch- 
Hill,  near  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire," 
xxix.  82. 

Aikin's,  Miss  Lucy,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  King  James  I."  commended 
for  its  style  and  execution,  xxxvii.  213, 
note. 

Air,  exclusion  of,  a  good  method  of  pre- 
serving animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, xxiii.  116. 

Airan,  (or  Iran)  the  name  of  Persia  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
xxvi.  284. 

Ajem,  (or  Achsemenas)  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchs,  xxvi. 
286. 

Akerblad,  Mr,  investigations  of,  into  hie- 
roglyphical  writing,  xlv.  1 12.  a  con- 
jectural  alphabet  constructed  by,  114. 
was  the  first  who  gave  the  real  import  of 
the  Coptic  proper  name,  Horsiesi,  134, 

Alarms,  History  of  the,  in  1816-17,  pro- 
ving that  they  were  wholly  unfounded, 
excited  by  and  for  the  political  purpo- 
ses of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  prose- 
cution of  designs  against  which  the  coun- 
try is  warned  to  be  on  its  guard,  xxviii. 
61 — 83.  See  Canning.  Strange  and 
humiliating  to  see  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  propagated  in  the  coun- 
try, 347.  farther  observations  on  them, 
524—543. 

Alarms  of  1819,  History  of  the,  xxxiii, 


187.  good  fortune  of  the  ministers  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr  Plunkett  to  their  measures, 

188.  praises  bestowed  on  the  speeches 
of  these  two  personages,  regarded  by 
an  ignorant  provincial  as  a  subject 
of  marvel,  189.  remarks  on  these 
speeches,  190 — 195.  the  documents 
produced  by  the  ministers  contradict 
most  of  the  great  positions  of  the 
alarmists,  195.  difi'erence  between  the 
present  alarms  and  those  of  1812  and 
1817,  ib.  object  of  the  present  a  per- 
manent abridgement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  196.  government  have  only 
produced  papers  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, resting  on  the  general  notoriety  of 
the  facts,  198.  a  select  committee  ap- 
pointed, 199.  delusions  propagated 
and  shared  by  the  committees  of  1812 
and  1817,  and  completely  contradicted 
by  the  facts,  f6.  — 202.  strange  and 
deep-rooted  passion  for  political  alarm 
in  the  people  of  this  country,  203.  ad- 
mission of  the  prevalence  and  late  in- 
crease of  general  discontent,  204.  the 
load  of  taxation  regarded  as  the  chief 
cause  of  its  diffusion,  ib.  examination 
of  the  evidence  as  to  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester,  206.  at  Birmingham,  209. 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ib. 
in  Cheshire,  213.  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  216.  Scotland,  218.  infer- 
ence drawn  from  this  examination,  that 
distress  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
discontent,  220.  cessation  of  the 
meetings  which  were  the  object  of 
dread  before  any  of  the  new  bills  were 
brought  in,  221.  two  months  passed 
since  in  equal  tranquillity,  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  nostrums  of  the  last 
Session,  222.  to  crown  the  whole, 
ministers,  by  their  sudden  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  have  admitted  that  the 
danger  was  imaginary,  223.  general 
observations,  ib. — 225. 

Albania,  Dr  Holland's  travels  into,  xxv. 

455.  preceding  accounts  of,  by  Pou- 
queville,  Hobhouse,  and  Major  Leake, 

456.  what  it  comprehends,  457.  pre- 
sent condition  of,  ib.  Joannina  the 
chief  city,  458.  Ali  Pasha,  the  ruler, 
460.     trade,  education,  &c.  462. 

history  of,  Colonel  Leake's  out- 
line of  the,  xxiv.  357,  366. 
Venetian  settlements  on  the  coast 


of,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Io- 
nian islands  with  provisions,  xxxii.  266. 
traits  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
267.    character  of  its  population,  by  Mr 
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Hobliouse,  ib.  state  ol  the  clans  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  268. 
its  ultimate  and  entire  subjection  to 
Ali  Pasha,  269. 

Albericus  Gentilis,  apology  of,  for  the 
morality  of  Machiavel's  Prince,  xxvii. 
220.  extract  from  his  book  on  Em- 
bassies relative  to  Machiavel,  ib.  his 
Reports  of  adjudged  cases  in  maritime 
law,  232,  and  ib.  note. 

Alberic,  the  Vision  of,  supposed  to  have 
furnished  Dante  with  the  plan  and 
conception  of  his  Commedia,  xxx.  317 
— 319.  the  discovery  of  it,  although 
supposed  to  be  first  made  in  1801,  really 
took  place  about  a  century  ago,  320. 
passage  in  it  from  which  Sterne  might 
be  suspected  of  stealing  his  idea  of  the 
recording  angel  dropping  a  tear,  321. 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  sketch  of,  by  Mr 
Moore,  commended,  xxi.  196.  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  adventurer-ministers 
in  Spain,  ib.   his  saying  of  Philip  \.,ib. 

Albrizzi,  Isabella,  Opere  di  Scultura  e  di 
Plastica  di  Antonio  Canova,  descritta 
da,  xliii.  496.     See  Canova. 

Album  Grcecum,  what  it  is,  and  supposed 
origin  of  the  term,  xxxix.   208,  note. 

-  quantities'of,  found  in  the  Antediluvian 
hyaena's  den  discovered  at  Kirkdale,  in 
Yorkshire,  ib. 

Albuquerque,  the  Duchess  of,  description 
of  a  visit  to,  by  Lady  Fanshawe,  L.  84i. 

Alceste,  shipwreck  of  the,  in  the  Straits 
of  Gaspar,  xxx.  390.  conduct  of  the 
passengers,  officers,  and  crew,  subse- 
quently, 395. 

Alcock,  Mr,  his  observations  on  the  de- 
fects of  the  poor  laws  quoted,  as  to  the 
eflfects  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, xxii.  185. 

Aldini,  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  at  Paris,  account  of 
his  residence,  the  Chateau  de  Montmo- 
renci,  xxxii.  356. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Interest  excited  by 
the  tracing  the  probable  line  of  his 
march  through  India,  xxv.  405.  means 
of  illustrating  it  by  the  recent  acces- 
sions to  our  knowledge  of  that  coun- 
try, 421. 

,  character  ol^    in  an    Outline  of 
General  History,  xlviii.  263. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  received  Ge- 
neral Moreau,  xxii.  368.  his  letter  to 
Madame  Moreau  after  her  husband's 
death,  372.  description  of  him  by  Mr 
Semple,  438.  his  example  likely  to  dif- 
fuse a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conci- 


liation in  France,  xxiii.  23.  his  declara- 
tion with  respect  to  France,  30.  hopes 
entertained  of  his  assenting  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, xxiii. 
39,  498.  extract  from  his  declaration 
against  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in 
1807,  81.  his  design  of  restoring  Po- 
land to  the  rank  of  a  separate  state,  150. 
question  whether  he  or  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  proposed  the  limitation  clause  of 
five  years  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  xxiv.  122,123.  ironical  allusions 
to  his  becoming  the  patron  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  505. 
,  Napoleon's  account  of  his  beha- 
viour to,  and  conversations  with  him  at 
Tilsit,  xxvii.  486.  Napoleon's  opinion 
of  him,  xxxviii.  495.  determination  of, 
to  retain  possession  of  the  ancient  Po- 
lish Provinces,  whatever  might  be  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii. 
403.  honours  conferred  by,  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  xxix,  167.  character  of  him 
by  that  officer,  171.  extraordinary  in- 
terest taken  by  him  in  the  establishment 
of  M.  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  xxxii.  504. 

--,andKing  of  Prussia,  picture  of,  by 

Bonaparte,  xxxvii.  181. 

Kosciusko  applies  to  him  for  an 


amnesty,  free  constitution,  &c.  to  Po- 
land, xxxvii.  515.  allows  the  Poles  to 
pay  due  honours  to  his  remains,  ib. 
agrees  to  give  a  free  constitution  to  the 
Poles,  516.  his  unwarrantable  preten- 
sions at  the  Congress  of  Vienna — re- 
pelled by  France,  England,  and  Austria, 
520.  his  conduct  towards  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  523-4, 

,  complains  of  Dr  Lyall's  book  on 
Russia — prohibits  all  foreigners  from 
dedicating  works  to  him  without  per- 
mission, xl.  478.  greatly  encourages 
schools,  488.  has  done  much  to  re- 
claim his  subjects  of  all  classes  from 
barbarism,  493. 

Alfabet  Europeen  applique  aux  Langues 
Asiatiques,  &c.  par  Volney,  xxxi.  368~ 
375.     See  Volney. 

Alfierl,  Vittorio,  remarks  on,  and  his  tra- 
gedy of  Charles  I.,  by  Mr  Forsyth, 
xxii.  380.  M.  de  Sismondi's  account  of 
him,  xxv.  32.  pleasure  taken  by,  in 
acting  in  his  own  plays,  xlvi.  375. 

Algebra  of  the  Hindus,  observations  on 
the  originality  of,  xxi.  374.  xxix.  162. 
See  Bija  Gannita. 

of  the  Arabs,  state  of,  compared 

with  that  of  the  Hindus,  xxi.  375. 

,  history  of,  by  Dr  Hutton,  xxii. 

89—91. 
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Algebra,  with  arithmetic  and  mensuration, 
from  the  Sanscrit  of  Brahmegupta  and 
Bhascara.  Translated  by  Henry  Tho- 
mas Colebrook,  xxix.  141.  dates  of 
the  composition  of  these  treatises,  H2. 
manner  in  which  the  correctness  of  the 
text  has  been  ascertained,  143.  Dr 
Taylor's  translation  of  the  Lilavatiy  or 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  144,  and  i6. 
note,  remarks  on  the  notation  or  al- 
gorithm of  the  Hindu  algebra,  ih.  ac- 
count of  the  treatise  on  arithmetic, 
with  extracts,  146.  inversion,  148. 
supposition,  149.  proportion;  com- 
binations, 150.  process  called  Cuttaca, 
or  the  Pulverizer,  151.  indeterminate 
problems,  153.  the  treatise  on  alge- 
bra, 154.  notation,  155.  solution  of 
quadratic  equations,  ib.  the  treatise  on 
geometry,  157.  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  algebra  has  existed  in  India,  and 
been  cultivated  for  1200  years  without 
any  signal  improvement,  160.  light 
which  these  books  throw  on  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  originality  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  161. 
opinions  of  Bailly  and  Delambre,  ih.—- 
163.  obligations  which  Mr  Colebrook 
has  laid  the  learned  world  under  by  the 
publication  of  these  treatises,  164. 

Algiers,  Mr  Croker's  letter  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament  on  the  slavery  of  the  Chris- 
tians at,  xxvi.  449.  shame  that  the  bar- 
barities of  the  pirates  should  have  been 
so  long  tolerated ;  true  reason  of  the 
forbearance  shown  to  them,  450.  the 
present  moment  (1816)  the  fittest  for 
redeeming  our  character,  451.  Mr 
Croker's  account  of  what  he  saw  in 
1815,  ib.  the  Dey's  conduct  to  the 
consuls ;  the  bagnio,  and  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  453.  manner  in  which  their 
ravages  are  carried  on,  454.  the  appa- 
rent sanction  of  England  to  the  treaties 
of  ransom  with  Naples  and  Sardinia, 

455.  attack  on  Algiers  recommended ; 
safety  and  facility  of  the   enterprise, 

456.  gross  inconsistency  of  our  ne- 
glecting to  put  down  this  commerce  in 
the  blood  of  Europeans,  457. 

Alia  Bhye,  beneficent  and  glorious  reign 
of,  over  Central  India,  xl.  283—285. 

All  Bey,  notice  of,  and  of  his  travels, 
xxvii.  439.  his  account  of  the  Wehha- 
bites,  440.  his  mode  of  travelling  in  the 
East, xxxiv.  111. 

Alien  laws.  On  the  alien  bill.  By  an  alien, 
xlii.  99.  in  a  dispassionate  considera- 
tion of  those  of  Britain,  the  first  point 
is  the  claim   of  prerogative,  ib,      no 


standing  part  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, 100.  argument  for,  from  preroga- 
tive, as  against  a  foreigner,  deeply  af- 
fects Englishmen  themselves,  101.  if 
rested  on  prerogative,  why  call  on  Par- 
liament for?  ib.  if  only  enforceable  6?/ 
commitmenty  how  can  they  be  supported 
from  prerogative  ?  102.  law  of  nations 
as  inapplicable  to  the  case  of,  as  first 
prop,  in  Euclid  to  first  book  in  Virgil, 
104.  prerogative  urged  for,  how  sup- 
ported :  by  arguments  from  the  suprevw 
power  in  the  state,  108  ;  from  analogous 
prerogative,  110 ;  from  the  presumption 
of  entry  under  safe  conduct,  117.  at- 
tempted to  be  based  on  a  prerogative 
over  ports,  120.  pretended  authority 
for,  in  Magna  Charta,  124.  Profes- 
sional authorities  for,  examined,  126. 
strange  assertion  of  Lord  Eldon  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  his  learned 
friends  in  1793,  on,  129.  precedents  of, 
sifted  and  exposed,  143.  privy  council 
proceedings  touching,  147.  preroga- 
tive for,  how  treated  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 157.  under  King  Alfred  noticed, 
159.  under  various  English  princes, 
161.  disappear  from  the  horizon  of 
English  polity  as  we  leave  the  region  of 
civil  wars,  164.  prerogative  touching, 
iuust  be  abused,  168. 

Ali  Pasha,  a  passage  in  Mr  Hobhouse's 
account  of  his  early  years  singularly 
misapprehended  by  Colonel  Leake, 
xxiv.  368.  account  of  him  by  Dr  Hol- 
land, XXV.  460.  of  his  son  Veil  Pasha, 
472.  his  treatment  of  the  Suliots,  482. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  483. 

...  .  ...  .,  historical  sketch  of,  xxxii.  269. 

his  early  history,  270.  his  behaviour 
to  his  brother  and  mother,  271.  his 
marriage,  ib.  means  by  which  he  ac- 
quired favour  at  Constantinople,  272. 
his  conduct  during  the  war  with  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  ib.  his  manner  of 
obtaining  the  Pashalik  of  Joannina, 
273.  check  which  the  Venetians  kept 
upon  his  proceedings  by  the  possession 
of  Parga,  274.  his  double  treachery  to 
the  Turks  and  French  in  1798,  275. 
besieges  and  takes  all  the  Venetian  fort- 
resses on  the  coast  of  Albania,  except 
Parga,  ib.  his  letter  to  the  Pargiots, 
and  their  answer,  276.  his  bloody  war- 
fare against,  and  extirpation  of  the  Su- 
liots, 277.  great  increase  of  his  power, 
278.  his  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Gardiki,  279.  his  overtures  to  Bo- 
noparte,  ib.  the  latter's  reply  to  him 
through  his  ambassador,  281.     his  un- 
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successful  attempt  on  Parga  in  1814-, 
after  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  ib.  See 
Parga. 

Alison,  Rev.  Archibald,  "  Sermons,  chief- 
ly on  particular  occasions,"  xxiii.  424;. 
the  style  of,  something  new  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  country;  comparison  of 
with  that  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  ib. 
general  view  of  their  excellences,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  the  perusal  of  them 
is  calculated  to  produce,  425,  426.  their 
faults,  427.  extracts  from  the  sermon 
on  autumn,  ib. — 430.  from  that  on 
summer,  ih — 432.  from  the  fast  ser- 
mon of  1801,  433.  from  that  of  1803, 
434.  from  the  one  of  1806,  435.  of 
181 1,  436.  from  the  thanksgiving  ser- 
mon of  1814, 437— 440. 

Alkmaar,  Henry  of,  author  of  the  satire  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  xxvi.  207. 

AUanton-Park,  charming  metamorphosis 
of,  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  practice  of 
transplantation,  xlix.  124. 

AlleghanyMountains,  journey  on  foot  over 
the,  XXX.  127.  character  of  the  popula- 
tion west  of  them,  xxxi.  141. 

Allemagne,  De  l',  par  Madame  de  Stael. 
See  Stael;  see  Germany. 

Allen,  William,  evidence  of,  as  to  the  un- 
willingness of  dissenters  to  send  their 
children  to  schools,  where  the  Church 
of  England  catechism  was  taught,  xxxii. 
109.  evidence  of,  before  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  in  1818,  xxxv.  224, 
236,  253,  254.  countenance  given  by 
him  to  the  Protestants  of  France,  in 
introducing  the  Lancasterian  method  of 
education,  xxxiii.  495.  his  labours  in 
propagating  the  system  in  other  foreign 
countries,  xxxlv.  234,  note. 

Allies,  the,  speculations  on  the  results  of  the 
late  victories  of,  and  the  pending  negotia- 
tions, xxii.  304.  necessity  of  their  con- 
tinuing true  to  their  principles,  in  order 
to  secure  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  306.  restoration  and  forgive- 
ness their  true  policy,  ib.  admiration 
expressed  at  their  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, dignity,  and  forbearance,  xxiii. 
10.  in  reply  to  all  their  reasonings  to 
induce  France  to  give  up  the  slave 
trade,  she  had  only  to  pronounce  the 
word  "Poland"  to  silence  them  all,  xxiv. 
132.  remarks  on  their  conduct  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  506.  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  execute  the  convention 
of  Fontainebleau,  .508.  their  projects  of 
dismemberment,  512. 

^,  the  three,  who  form  the  "  Holy 

Alliance"  League,  xxxv.  83.     inconsis- 


tency of  styling  themselves  the  "  Powers 
who  combated  the  Revolution,"  ib. 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy  of  their  pre- 
tended motives  for  declaring  against  re- 
volution in  other  countries,  84.  See 
Holy  Alliance. 

Allies,  censure  upon  the,  and  apology  for 
not  correcting  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
the  disagreement  between  the  moral 
and  geographical  boundaries  of  nations, 
xxxvii.  142.  task  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  not  easy  — principles  which 
ought  to  have  governed  the  restoration 
of  Europe,  517,  18.^  if  acted  upon  would 
have  secured  them  gratitude, as  not  only 
the  deliverers,  but  the  reformers  of 
Europe,  519.  proceed  on  partition 
principles,  without  regard  to  the  opi- 
nions, feelings,  prejudices,  rights,  or 
possessions  of  nations,  519,  21.  try  to 
fabricate  a  new  system  of  stronger  states, 
founded  on  the  interest  and  strength  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  521.  contrast 
between  this  system  and  the  old,  ib.  ; 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Saxony,  522. 
,  declare  their  right  to  interfere  in 
every  change  of  every  government  that 
does  not  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
monarch,  xxxviii.  248';  a  far  more  flagrant 
interference  with  national  peace  and  in- 
dependence than  the  decrees  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  201. 

'  ■'  ■,  remarks  on  the  declarations  of, 
from  Verona,  by  an  Englishman,  xxxix. 
181. 

Allopathy,  the  doctrine  of  curing  diseases 
by  contraries,  how  treated  by  Hahne- 
mann, L.  513. 

Almanach  des  Gourmands,  a  French  work 
on  cookery,  xxxv.  53.  definition  of  a 
gourmand,  ib.  qualities  of  veal  and 
pork,  54.  horrible  mode  of  fattening 
geese  for  liver  pies,  55.  turkey  pouts, 
56.  three  months  of  the  GounnancCs 
calendar,  ib.  the  Bechamel  ragout,  59. 

Almanack,  the  British,  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  improvements  in,  xlvii. 
130,  1.  production  of,  a  creditable 
proof  of  the  vigour  and  promptitude  of 
the  society,  132.  statement  regarding 
the  success  and  great  circulation  of,  L. 
192. 

Alnwick,  house  of  correction  at,  shocking 
abuses  in  the,  xxii.  385. 

Alphabet,  universal,  importance  of  a,  for 
promoting  the  civilisation  and  improve- 
ment of  Asia,  by  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  European  knowledge  to  the 
Asiatic,  xxxi.  377. 
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Alphabetical  writing,  iio  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of,  in  the  new  continent,  xxiv. 
145. 

Alps,  the,  characterised  by  Lord  Byron, 
xxvii.  300. 

Alonnpra,  a  Birman  of  low  extraction, 
founds  a  new  dynasty  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  xxii.  337 ;  conquers  Pegu,  ib. 
attacks  the  Siamese,  and  penetrates  to 
their  capital,  where  he  dies  in  1760,  ib. 

Alonzo  the  Wise,  King  of  Spain,  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Partidas,"  a  Digest  of  Lavv, 
xxii.  52. 

Alum  Bay,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  description 
of  the  Scenery  of,  by  Sir  H.  Eriglefield, 
xxlx.  371 ;  of  the  prospect  from  the 
Light-house  to  the  south  of  the  bay,  372. 

Amadi  Fatouma,  the  guide  who  accom- 
panied Park  on  his  voyage  from  San- 
sanding,xxiv.482 ;  accountof  his  Journal 
and  discussion  of  its  authenticity,  ib. 
4-84.  extract  from  it,  containing  the 
account  of  Mr  Park's  death,  484.  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  his  story,  xxvi.  397. 

Amati,  his  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
Adriatic  Sea  formerly  extended  much 
beyond  its  present  limits,  xxvi.  172. 

Amatory  Poetry,  translations  from  the 
Finnish,  xxxix.  156.  Spanish,  character 
and  specimens  of,  ib.  423 — 426. 

Amazons,  the  great  river  of,  or  Maranou, 
traces  of  in  Peru,  L.  364,  367.  mag- 
nificent course  of,  at  its  full  breadth, 
368.  extraordinary  serpents  said  to 
infest  the  lakes  connected  with,  369. 
incredulity  of  Father  D'Acuna  regard- 
ing the  stories  of  cannibalism  in  the 
district  of,  370. 

Ambassadors,  observations  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of,  by  Baron  Grimm,  xxiii.  312. 
moderate  estimate  of  the  qualities  of, 
as  exercised  in  England,  by  M.  de  Stael 
Holstein,  xliii.  238. 

Amber,  remarks  on  the  ideas  of  Miiller 
respecting  the  trade  in,  assigned  by  him 
to  the  Etruscans,  L.  386. 

Ambition,  lesson  which  has  been  read  to 
it,  by  Bonaparte's  downfall,  xxiii.  4, 

Ambrosian  chant,  notice  of  the  mode  of 
singing  so  called,  xxxiii.  362. 

Ambulances  volantes,  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of,  by  Baron  Larrey,  xxxi. 
310.  the  want  of,  a  defect  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  army,  ib. 

America,  discovery  of,  and  consequent  de- 
preciation of  the  precious  metals,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  poor  in  England,  as  well  as  other 
countries  of  Europe  which  did  not  em- 
brace Protestantism,  xxii,  189.  gave  the 


emperor  CliarlesV.  new  means  of  ensla- 
ving his  country,  and  in  that  sense  may 
be  said  to  have  caused  the  degradation  of 
Spain,  xxrii.  361. 
America,  physical  benefits  resulting  to 
mankind  from  the  discovery  of,  hold 
perhaps  the  lowest  rank,  xlviii.  423. 
era  of  the  discovery  of,  was  the 


heroic  age  of  geography,  xlix.  473.  deep 
and  dreadful  responsibility  incurred  by 
Europe  on  account  of,  ib. 

Researches  concerning  the  In- 


stitutions and  Monuments  of  tlie  ancient 
Inhabitants  of,"  by  Humboldt,  xxiv.  133 
—157. 

remarkable  fact  established,  that 


nothing  indicating  the  existence  of  al- 
phabetical writing,  or  any  near  ap- 
proach to  it,  has  been  found  through- 
out the  whole  of,  145,  no  reason  that 
it  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  a  later 
period  than  the  old  continent,  or  that 
the  existence  of  man  is  more  recent, 
155.  nations  of,  form  a  single  race, 
peculiarly  characterised,  ib.  out  of 
eighty. three  languages  of,  only  170 
words  found  that  have  a  great  analogy  to 
certain  words  in  the  vocabularies  of  the 
old  continent,  ib.  civilisation  of,  began 
in  different  points,  between  which  no 
relation  can  be  traced,  156.  inaccuracy 
in  Arrowsmith's  map  of,  in  1802, 140. 

,  United  States  of,  war  of  the,  with 

England,  entered  into  with  reluctance 
by  both  parties ;  extraordinary  that  it 
should  be  protracted  for  more  than  a 
year  after  all  its  objects  had  ceased,  xxiv. 

243.  the  government  of,  has  all  along 
shown  a  manifest  partiality  to  France. 

244.  original  sources  of  alienation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  f6.  gradually 
obliterating  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion took  place,  245.  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm for  France  and  animosity  to 
England,  the  watchword  of  the  party 
aspiring  to  the  government,  246  ;  con- 
duct  of  the  government  during  the  war 
with  England  and  France,  ib.  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  British 
orders  in  council ;  causes  why  the  latter 
were  felt  more  grievously,  247.  with 
the  rescinding  of  the  orders  the  war 
ought  to  have  ceased,  248.  other  se- 
rious causes  of  complaint  and  grounds 
of  discussion,  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  ib.  unexpected  suc- 
cesses of  the  Americans  both  by  sea 
and  land,  249.  proposal  for  negotia- 
tion by  the  British  government  in  De- 
cember  1813,    and    negotiations    still 
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depending  at  Ghent,  250.  the  war  now 
continued  because  England  insists  on 
gaining  certain  advantages  by  tlie  war, 
which  she  had  not  in  view  when  she 
proposed  the  negotiation,  251  ;  what 
these  advantages  are,  ib.  discussion  of 
the  justice  of  these  pretensions,  252. 
the  inexpediency  of  pursuing  them  any 
farther,  253.  prospects  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaigns,  256.  great  increase 
of  the  population  of  America,  258. 
threatening  state  of  Europe,  ib.  state 
of  our  finances,  260.  state  of  Canada, 
261.  chances  of  military  desertion,  ib. 
future  destinies  of,  262.  character  of 
their  people,  263.  the  conduct  of  King 
George  III.  towards,  cited  as  worthy 
of  imitation  by  his  son,  265. 

America,  U.  S.  of,  object  of  the  expedition 
sent  out  by,  after  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana,  412. 

,  the  public  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of,  equally  open  to  citizens  of 
every  sect,  xxvi.  57. 

— — ,  Mr  Bentham's  proposal  to  form 
a  code  of  laws  for,  xxix.  234;  not  likely 
to  be  accepted,  235. 

— — — ,  great  increase  of  the  trade  of, 
with  China,  xxix.  441--443. 

,  "  Notes  on  a  journey  in,"  by  Mr 

Blrkbeck,  xxx.  120.  spectacles  prevent- 
ed by  them  during  the  last  forty  years, 
121.  Virginia,  society  and  appearance 
of  the  country,  122.  negro  slavery,  125. 
public  buildings  of  Washington,  127. 
journey  on  footover  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, 127.  general  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  12S.  Pittsburg,  129. 
increase  of  wealth  of  individuals,  130. 
General  Boon,  ib.  improvement  of  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio, 
magnificent  growth  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, 131.  a  night  in  the  forests,  132. 
purchase  of  an  allotment  in  the  Illinois 
territory,  133.  mode  in  which  the  land 
sales  are  effected  by  the  government, 
ib.  proportion  of  emigration  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  136.  improba- 
bility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  federal 
union,  138.  account  of  the  colony  of 
the  Ilarmonites,  139. 

,  sketch  of  the  geology  of,  xxx.  375 

— 381.  remarks  on  the  mineralogy  of, 
383—387. 

—  journals  of  four  travellers  in,  Hall, 
Palmer,  Hearn,  and  Bradbury,  xxxi. 
132.  character  of  them,  133.  great 
increase  of  the  principal  towns,  ib. 
great  command  of  inland  navigation, 
J34.    cheapness  of  their  government, 


ib.  evils  of  universal  suffrage  not  yet 
felt  there,  135.  moderate  conduct  of 
their  government  in  critical  circum- 
stances, compared  with  that  of  the 
English  government,  ib.  138.  dress  of 
their  judges  and  lawyers,  138.  ex- pre- 
sidents Jefferson  and  Adams,  139. 
American  love  of  titles,  140.  their  in- 
dolence, ib.  society  and  manners,  141 . 
inquisitiveness  of  their  disposition,  142. 
liberality  of  tradesmen,  143.  democra- 
tic society  at  Washington,  ib.  literature, 
144.  religion,  ib.  slavery,  146 — 148. 
expediency  of  emigration  from  England 
to,  148—150. 

I  singular  felicity  of,  in  containing 
the  means  of  indefinite  increase  within 
herself,  xxxii.  231.  legitimate  means 
by  which  she  has  become  possessed  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  ib.  disad- 
vantages which  were  entailed  upon  her 
western  states  while  they  belonged  to 
Spain,  232.  manner  in  which  she  finally 
became  possessed  of  them,  233.  expe- 
ditions fitted  out  by  the  government  un- 
der Lieut.  Pike,  and  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  234.     See  Louisiana. 

remarks  on  universal  suffrage,  as 


it  prevails  there,  xxxi.  200. 

,  Statistical  Annals  of,   xxxiii.  69. 

population,  70.  trade  and  commerce, 
71.  imports,  i&.  tonnage  and  naviga- 
tion, 72.  lands,  ib.  post-office,  73. 
revenue,  ib.  army  and  navy,  74.  ex- 
penditure, 76.  hints  to  the  Americans 
of  the  consequences  of  being  too  fond  of 
glory,  77.  debt,  78.  ludicrous  effect  of 
the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  they  have  yet  done  little  to  as- 
sert the  honour  of  their  descent,  79. 

,  different  manner  in  which  a  tax 

on  the  commodities  necessary  for  the 
labourer's  subsistence  would  operate  in, 
from  old  peopled  countries,  xxxiii.  160. 
if  it  were  densely  peopled,  the  habit  of 
early  marriages  would  be  productive  of 
incalculable  misery,  163. 
■■  ■  -  are  following  the  restrictive  and 
prohibitive  system  of  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  favour  their  own  navigation  and 
manufactures,  xxxiii.  338 — 340. 

"  Appeal  from  the  judgments  of 

Great  Britain  respecting.  Part  First, 
containing  an  historical  outline  of  their 
merits  and  wrongs  as  colonies,  and 
strictures  on  the  calumnies  of  British 
writers,  by  Robert  Walsh,  Esq."  xxxiii. 
395.  the  principal  and  avowed  part 
of  the  author's  work  a  design  to  excite 
a  general  animosity  to  the  British  napae, 
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by  way  of  revenging  that  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  entertained  by  the  English 
against  them,  396.  this  supposition 
arising  from  misapprehension  and  delu- 
sion, ib.  relative  situations  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  colonists,  and  the  mother 
country,  397.     causes  of  the  bad  hu- 

'  mour  which  still  exists  between  them, 
398.  Mr  W.'s  charges  against  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  ib. 
America  admitted  to  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint from  the  scurrility  with  which  she 
has  been  assailed  by  a  portion  of  the 
British  press,  399.  principles  of  the 
party  which  dislikes  her,  and  is  ready 
to  decry  and  insult  her,  4;00.  neither 
this  party  nor  its  journalists  stand  for 
the  people  of  England,  the  great  bulk 
of  whom  are  necessarily  friends  to  Ame- 
rica, ib.  neither  just  nor  politic  to  seek 
to  make  a  quarrel  national  when  the 
cause  of  quarrel  is  only  with  a  small 
and  declining  party,  401.  considera- 
tions arising  from  the  present  state  of 
the  Old  World,  which  should  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  affinity  between  the  two 
countries,  403.  his  charges  against  this 
Review  not  necessary  to  be  replied  to, 
had  he  not  identified  it  with  the  Whig 
party  of  this  country,  406.  the  justice 
of  the  charge  altogether  denied,  ib. 
short  ansvi^er,  407.  Mr  Walsh's  proofs 
against  us,  and  a  specific  reply  to  each, 
408 — 422.  Mr  W.'s  recriminations  on 
England,  422.  the  judgment  of  Mad. 
de  Stael,  and  that  of  an  American  au- 
thority, set  against  his,  423.  picture 
given  of  England  by  the  latter,  ib.  Mr 
W.  himself  that  authority  425.  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  inconsistency, 
426.  shape  of  his  argument  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  427.  assumption  that 
runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  that  it  is 
an  unpardonable  insult  and  injury  to 
find  anyfault  with  any  thing  in  America; 
that  it  proceeds  from  national  spite  and 
animosity  ;  and  that  it  must  be  met  by 
corresponding  animosity,  429.  remark- 
able trait  which  this  disposition  dis- 
closes, one  of  the  worst  and  most  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  a  republican 
government,  ib.  the  Sovereign  People 
of  all  sovereigns  the  most  obnoxious  to 
adulation,  430.  concluding  remarks, 
ib. 

America,  U.  S.  of,  annual  mortality  of 
the  population  of,  xxxv.  365.  increase 
of  the  population  of,  from  1800  to  1810, 
366.  proportion  arising  from  procrea- 
tion and  from  emigration,  367.     if  con- 


tinued at  the  same  rate,  will  double  it- 
self in  twenty-four  years  and  ten  months. 
ib.  some  of  the  back  settlements  sup- 
posed to  have  doubled  their  population 
in  fifteen  years,  368. 

,  government  of,  praised  for  its  ex- 
ertions in  putting  down  the  slave  trade, 
xxxvi.  50.  recommendation  to,  from 
the  committee  of  Congress,  to  admit  the 
mutual  right  of  search,  51. 

extraordinary  spectacle  which  they 

present,  xxxvi.  265.  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  by  England, 


result  from  the  first  British  settle- 
ments in,  contemplated  with  exultation, 
xxxvii.  249.  a  republic  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  of  a  true  representative  go- 
vernment, ib. 

imports  of,  always  exceed  the  ex- 
ports, xl.  1,  rapid  advancement  of,  in 
wealth  and  population,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  high  profits  on  her  merchandise, 
6.  wages  of  the  labourer  more  favour- 
able than  in  Britain,  16.  economy  of, 
a  great  and  important  object  for  our  imi- 
tation, 427.  religious  toleration  the 
same,  428.  has  extinguished  religious 
persecution,  not  from  indifference  to 
religion,  but  from  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  what  is  best  calculated  to 
secure  public  happiness  and  peace,  ib. 
freedom  of  commerce  in,  430.  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  the  grants  for 
support  of  colleges  and  schools,  far 
exceed  any  thing  in  the  Old  World, 
432.  a  tea  party,  433.  ludicrous 
description  of  inquisitiveness  or  curi- 
osity, 435-6.  back  settlers  take  jus- 
tice in  their  own  hands,  strange  in- 
stance of,  437-8.  no  mobs,  or  occasion 
for,  438.  no  tithes,  poor  rates,  excise, 
heavy  internal  taxes,  or  commercial  mo- 
nopolies, 439.  no  beggars,  ib.  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  particular  states 
little  thought  of,  ib.  fanaticism  flou- 
rishes in,  as  well  as  in  England,  440. 
Harmonists  a  most  singular  sect  of  this 
kind,  ib.  Unitarians  rapidly  increasing 
in,  441.  no  games  or  sports  practised 
in,  ib.  possesses  vast  advantages  with 
few  inconveniences;  existence  of  slavery 
permitted  in  some  of  its  states,  a  great 
blot;  consequences  that  must  follow, 
442, 

.  rate  of  increase  of  population  in, 

how  it  is  affected  by  the  admixture  of 
slave  inhabitants,  xli,  500.  visited  at 
first  by  the  Spaniards  without  any  in- 
tention of  colonizing  it,  xlii.  274,    colo- 
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nies  of  England  in,  first  progress  of, 
276.  consequences  of  war  with,  to 
Britain,  not  such  as  were  predicted, 
284.  command  of  the  market  of,  by 
Britain,  depends  on  the  cheapness  of 
her  manufactured  goods,  286.  present 
colonies  in,  of  no  benefit  whatever  to 
Britain,  291.  intercourse  of,  with  the 
English  colonies,  opened  by  Mr  Robin- 
son in  1822,  301.  progress  of,  in  the 
career  of  improvement  no  longer  pro- 
blematical, 303. 

America,  U.'S.of,  Campaigns  of  the  British 
army  in,  in  1814  and  1815,  their  origin, 
xlv.  369.  English  troops  embarked  for, 
from  the  Garonne,  370.  operations  of 
the  British  troops  in,  371—372.  British 
ministers  resolve  to  persevere  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in,  373.  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  by  the  British  in 
prosecuting  warlike  operations  in,  374, 
375, 376, 378, 379.  folly  of  any  attempt 
at  military  warfare  on  the  soil  of,  by  the 
English,  381.  interests  of,  in  relation 
to  Britain,  to  be  promoted  by  peace, 
382. 

•i— — —  state  of  public  feeling  in,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Blacks,  xlv.  389—390.  in. 
fluence  of  the  sexual  passions,  as  alfect- 
ing  the  intercourse  of  the  Whites  with 
the  Blacks  in,  391—392.  habits  of  the 
Red  Indians  of,  irreclaimable,  405. 
emigration  of  free  Negroes  from,  to 
Hayti,  how  conducted,  417 — 418.  Ne- 
gro emigrants  from,  mismanaged  by  vio- 
lent change  of  situation  in  Hayti,  419. 
■  business  of  life  assurance  in,  ex- 

tent  of,  xiv.  490. 

cotton,  where  raised  in,  xlvi.  25. 


enquiry  into  the  probability  of  any  dan- 
gerous  rivalry  from,  with  Britain,  in  that 
manufacture,  27. 

——  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  free 
Blacks  patronised  by  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of,  xlvi.  492. 
cheapness  of  slaves  in,  only  prevented 
by  the  boundless  extent  of  its  new  and 
fertile  land,  494.  treatment  of  slaves 
mild  in  the  northern  and  middle  states 
of,  where  the  profits  of  slave  cultivation 
are  low,  496. 

tariff  issued  by,  stigmatized,  xlviii. 

96.]  illiberal  and  narrow  views  of  these 
states  in  regard  to  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Britain,  390  (See  Tariff.) 
progress  of  duties  in,  on  woollen  goods 
imported,  397— 39a  duties  establish- 
ed  in,  on  cottons  imported,  399.  offi- 
cial value  of  the  whole  exports  from,  in 
1826,  401.     importance  of  the  trade 


of,  with  Britain,  estimated  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  404.  case  of  a  pro- 
fitable voyage  of  a  ship  from,  cited  to 
illustrate  the  balance  of  trade,  405.  se- 
paration by  force  of  the  northern  and 
southern  states  of,  strongly  hinted  at  by 
Mr  Jefferson,  409.  what  should  be  the 
conduct  of  Britain  towards,  in  respect 
to  commercial  retaliation,  410. 
,  have  made  such  progress  as  chal- 
lenges criticism  from  the  remainder  of 
mankind,  xlix.  474.  almost  boundless 
expanse  of  subject  which  they  present, 
ib.  family  feeling  of  England  towards, 
475.  lamentable  consequences  of  mu- 
tual ignorance  of,  or  ill  will  towards 
each  other,  476.  ought  easily  to  get  at 
the  truth  in  regard  to  England,  ib.  no- 
tions of  Mr  Cooper  regarding,  and  Tra- 
vels of  Captain  Hall  in,  described,  477 
— 479  (see  Cooper,  Hall.)  judgments 
respecting  such  a  country  formed  either 
from  the  positive  or  the  comparative 
standard,  480.  the  tide  of  population 
rolling  on  to  fill  up  the  vast  picture  which 
their  surface  presents,  ib.  lively  picture 
of  the  campaign  against  the  wilderness 
carried  on  by  the  government  of,  481 
— 484.  characteristic  of  American  fa- 
culty and  power,  advantageously  exhi- 
bited in  their  victories  over  the  resistance 
opposed  by  their  desert  regions,  484. 
Prompt  activity  exhibited  in  their  inter- 
nal operations  by  the  old  eastern  states, 

485.  revolting  energy  displayed  by,  in 
the  internal  slave  trade,  ib.  legislators 
of,  have  discovered  that  their  enactments 
against  the  slave  trade  are  unavailing, 

486.  information  respecting  the  state 
of  slaves  in,  487 — 488.  reasons  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  domestic  hand 
manufactures  of,  489.  state  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in,  490.  statements  in, 
respecting  their  woollen  manufacture, 
491.  tonnage  of  their  commercial  navy, 
491 — 492.  condition  and  means  of,  to 
supply  a  warlike  navy,  493.  actual  num- 
bers and  disposable  condition  of  their 
navy,  494.  amazing  rapidity  of  work 
in  their  docks,  495.  numbers  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  army,  ib.  national 
militia  of,  496.  advantages  derived  by, 
from  the  moderate  burden  of  their  war- 
like establishments,  ib.  nominal  and 
organized  territory  and  population  of, 
497.  amount  and  increase  of  the  slave 
and  Indian  population  of,  497 — 498. 
growth  of  population  in  the  towns  of, 
exemplified  in  the  cases  of  New  York, 
Syracuse,  and  Rochester,  499.     pheno- 
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mena  of  increase  in,  as  shown  by  the 
towns  of  Cincinnati  and  Ma9on,  500. 
reflections  on  the  standard  of  happiness 
in,  and  their  progress  since  tlie  declara- 
tion of  independence,  501.  prodigious 
means  of  improvement  in,  afforded  by 
the  steam-boats  and  the  making  of  ca- 
nals, 501 — 502.  jealousy  between  tlie 
southern  and  northern  states,  nature  and 
progress  of  political  discontent,  503 — . 
504j.  price  paid  by,  for  the  great  advan- 
tages of  their  constitution  of  1 789,  504. 
arrangement  and  operation  of  the  powers 
of  tlieir  government,  506.  state  sena- 
tors, senators  of  Congress,  and  house  of 
representatives,  507.  working  and  ef- 
fect of  the  immense  elective  machinery 
erected  over  the  whole  of,  508.  ques- 
tion of  property  and  universal  suffrage, 
ib.  composition  of  their  legislative  bo- 
dies, and  character  of  the  debates  in, 
509 — 510.  local  selfishness  displayed 
by  the  members  of  Congress,  510.  al- 
ternative of  a  constitutional  struggle  be- 
tween the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  president,  how  mitigated  in,  511. 
power  of  the  president,  in  speculations 
on,  511 — 512.  election  of  the  presi- 
dent,its  machinery,  operation,  and  con- 
sequences, 512 — 513.  social  defects 
in,  not  a  subject  of  severity  for  English- 
men,  513.  real  merits  and  solid  good 
qualities  of  the  people  of,  514.  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  other  social 
arrangements  of,  515.  injudicious  praise 
of  character  and  intelligence  in,  by 
Cooper,  and  mysterious  deduction  con- 
cerning them  by  Hall,  516.  causes 
which  uflfect  the  standard  of  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  in,  517.  state  and 
prospects  of  literature  in,  518 — 519. 
their  religous  bias,  519.  cupidity  of 
the  public  men  of,  520.  mutual  tem- 
per and  feelings  of,  and  England,  con- 
sidered, 520 — 521.  mistaken  standard 
of  the  inclinations  of  the  English  adopt- 
ed in,  522.  and  animosity  derived  from 
it,  523.  reflections  on  the  rivalry  of, 
with  Britain,  524.  moderation  in  their 
anticipation  of  power  recommended  to, 
524, 525. 
America,  literature  of  U.  S.  of,  exemplified 
in  their  greatest  writers,  L.  125.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  style  and  merits  of,  ib. — 
126.  secret  of  his  success,  126.  Brown, 
the  novel  writer,  ib.  characteristics 
of,  127.  Cooper,  elaborate  accumu- 
lation of  particulars  by,  in  his  de- 
scriptions, 128.  The  Pilot  his  best 
work,  129.    its  merits,  ib.    older  wri. 


tersof,-— Franklin,  130.  '  The  Ameri- 
can Farmer's  Letters,'  ib.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  his  admirable  metaphysics 
characterised,  131.  Dr  Channing,  the 
last  literary  ornament  of,  peculiarities 
of  his  writings,  132.  characteristics  of 
more  than  one  of  the  authors  of,  refer- 
red to  certain  features  in  their  social 
state,  ib. 
America,  Wanderings  in  South,  by  Mr  Wa- 
terton,  xliii.  299.  testimony  to  the 
happy  state  of  North,  by  the  same  tra- 
veller, 314. 

consideration  of  the  advantages 

of  North,  as  a  point  of  rest  for  emi- 
grants, xlvii.  207.  situation  of  South, 
as  inviting  emigration,  208 — 211.  re- 
sult of  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the 
practicability  of  emigration  to  North, 
214 — 215.  soil  and  climate  of  North, 
not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with 
those  of  South,  as  a  scene  of  emigration, 
216. 

American  Indians,  account  of,  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  xxiv.  416.  the  Sioux ;  the 
Mahas,  i6.  the  Ricaras,  418.  the 
Mandans,  419.  the  Shoshonees,  429. 
the  Pawkees,  432.  the  Minnetarrees 
and  Chapunish,  437. 

American  mines,  the  annual  average  pro- 
duce of,  calculated  to  have  been  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  forty  years, 
xxvi.  140. 

American  Transactions,  Mr  Walsh's  re- 
marks on  the  critique  of  a  volume  of, 
in  this  journal,  answered,  xxxiii.  414. 

Americans  noted  as  wanderers  over  tlie 
world,  xli.  123. 

uncandidly  treated  by  the  author 

of  "The  Subaltern,"  xlv.  369. 

Amherst,  Lord,  notice  of  his  mission  as 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  China  in 
1815,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure, 
xxix.  437.  conduct  of,  when  shipwreck- 
ed in  the  Alceste,  xxx.  395—404. 

absence  of,  from  Calcutta,  during 

the  measures  followed  for  establishing 
a  local  stamp  tax,  xlvii.  181.  manly 
conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the  press,  182. 
small  share  of  responsibility  attributable 
to,  in  the  Burmese  war,  183. 

Amos,  Mr,  his  edition  of  Fortescue  de 
Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,  commended 
for  the  useful  learning  of  his  notes,  xlvii. 
265. 

— —  references  made  by,  to  difficulties 
arising  from  narrow  notions  of  the  co- 
ronation oath,  xlix.  250. 

Amontons,  M.  method  proposed  by,  for 
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communicating  intelligence,  xxxli.  368. 
the  inventor  of  a  barometer,  ib. 

Amphilochia,  in  Thessaly,  account  of,  by 
Dr  Holland,  xxv.  470—479. 

Amsterdam,  merely  a  depot  for  foreign 
corn,  xliv.  333.  former  plenty  of  grain 
at,  remarked  by  M.  Luzac,  336. 

Anahuac,  the  great  tract  extending  from 
Mexico  northward,  nearly  the  same  with 
the  territory  called  New  Spain,  xxiv. 
146,  note. 

Analysis,  superiority  of,  to  geometry,  in  the 
means  furnished  by  the  calculus  towards 
the  perfection  of  physical  astronomy, 
xxxi.  377.  not  yet  sufficiently  studied 
in  England,  ib.  great  want  of  a  book 
in  English  on  the  subject,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Euler's  Diflferential  and  Integral 
Calculus  recommended,  392.  the  igno- 
rance of  the  more  extensive  methods  of 
the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  modern 
English  mathematicians  to  those  of  the 
continent,  ib. 

Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek,  writ- 
ten in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  novel, 
by  Mr  Thomas  Hope,  xxxv.  92.  cha- 
racter of  the  hero,  ib.  the  work  too 
long,  and  the  author  deficient  in  humour, 
but,  with  these  drawbacks,  there  are  few 
books  in  the  English  language  contain- 
ing passages  of  greater  power,  feeling, 
and  eloquence,  93.  analysis  of  the 
story,  with  extracts,  93 — 101.  conclu- 
ding remarks,  102. 

Anatomical  discoveries  of  Drs  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  examination  of  the,  xxv.  254 
—268. 

Anatomy,  comparative,  what  it  teaches  us 
of  the  fine  construction  of  the  human 
body  beyond  that  of  other  animals,  xlvii. 
443. 

undue  importance  attached  to  the 

study  of,  in  sculpture,  by  Fiaxman,  L. 
239.  how  far  it  contributes  to  aid  the 
study  of  nature,  240. 

Ancient  Northern  and  German  Poetry, 
review  of  various  works  on,  xxvi.  180. 

Andalusia,  description  of,  and  of  the  man- 
ners  of  the  inhabitants,  by  Rocca,  xxv. 
82—84. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  surgeon,  brother-in- 
law  and  companion  of  Mungo  Park 
in  his  second  journey  to  Africa,  xxiv. 
478.  death  of,  479.  Mr  Park's  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  communicating  it,  481. 

Andes,  Cordillera  of  the,  divided  into  three 
chains  almost  parallel,  xxiv.  140.  no 
trace  of  the  central,  or  highest  chain,  in 
our  ordinary  maps,  ib.  passage  of  Quin- 
diu  the  most  difficult  of  the,  ib.  vol- 
Ed.  Rey,  Gen,  Jndex.  Vol,  II. 


canoes  of  the,  Cotopaxi,  142.  Chimbo- 
razo,  143.     Capac  Urcu,  144. 

Andes,  heights  of  stations  in,  taken  by 
Mr  l?entland,  L.  365.  statement  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  altitudes  of, 
366. 

Andrews,  J.  P.  his  account  of  the  first  act 
of  parliament  immediately  affecting  the 
poor,  xxii.  186. 

Captain,  Journey  from  Buenos 

Ayres,  through  the  provinces  of  Cordo- 
va, Tucuman,  and  Salta,  to  Potosi,  &c. 
by,  xlvi.  497.  appointment  of,  by  the 
Chilian  and  Peruvian  Mining  Associa- 
tion, 498.  his  volumes  well  worth 
reading,  both  for  their  entertainment 
and  the  information  they  convey,  U), 
remark  of,  on  the  appearance  and  phy- 
sical strength  of  the  native  miners,  499. 
testimony  of,  to  the  cordial  and  unaffect- 
ed hospitality  of  the  South  Americans, 
500.  account  of  his  passage  of  the 
Pampas,  501.  remarks  by,  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  Bishop  of  La  Paz  at 
Cordova,  ^.  his  account  of  a  flight  of 
locusts,  502.  testimony  of,  to  the  gross 
immorality  of  the  Old  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  503.  negotiations  of,  at  Tucu- 
man, and  debates  on  the  subject  of 
them  in  the  assembly,  504.  argument 
of  an  old  Jesuit  in  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives on  this  occasion,  ji.  states  that 
the  name  of  Englishman  has  become  a 
term  of  respect  in  these  provinces,  505. 
description  of  life  in  the   forests  by, 

506.  his  account  of  the  specimens  of  ve- 
getable magnificence  which  they  pre- 
sent, ib.  singular  tract  of  country  tra- 
versed by,  in  his  course  towards  Potosi, 

507.  lively  description  by,  of  his  ap- 
proach to  Potosi,  508.  and  of  its 
mountain  and  mines,  509.  interview 
of,  with  Bolivar,  510.  picturesque  de- 
scription of  his  coming  in  sight  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  512.  tribute  rendered 
by,  to  the  admirable  naval  economy  cf 
the  North  Americans,  513.  finds  at 
Coquimbo  the  mining  speculations  of 
his  company  in  a  most  unpromising 
condition,  ib.  departure  of,  from  Co- 
quimbo, and  his  reflections  on  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  514.  remark  made  by, 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, ib. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  written  by  himself, 
XXX.  206—234.     See  iratson. 

Anecdotes,  observations  and  characters  of 
books  and  men,  collected  from  the  con- 
versations of  3Ir  Pope,  and  other  eminent 
B 
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persons  6(  his  time ;  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Spence,  xxxlii.  302. 

Angelo,  Michael,  remarks  on  the  high 
rank  assigned  to,  in  sculpture,  by  Flax- 
man,  L.  254.  best  works  of,  are  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  at  Flo- 
rence, 255. 

Anglican  church,  not  the  most  reformed 
of  the  reformed  churches,  xxxvii.  361. 
assumed  power  of  granting  absolution 
to  the  sick,  unwarranted  by  Scripture, 
362. 

Anglo-Saxon  Church,  the  antiquities  of, 
by  Lingard,  xxv.  346.     See  Lingard. 

I  ■ '  ■  ,  history  of,  by  Dr  Lingard,  prai- 
sed, xlii.  1.  executed  in  the  same  spirit 
with  his  History  of  England,  8.  un- 
guardedness  about  names  evinced  in  it, 
12. 

Anglo-Saxon  language,  resemblance  of 
the  ancient  Frisick  to  the,  xxxii.  5.  and 
of  the  Norsk,  6. 

Angouleme,  Duchesse  de,  Narrative  of  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  by,  a  very  meagre 
tract,xxxix.  91.  the  notes  full,  and  appa- 
rently accurate,  92.  the  narrative  de- 
void of  interest,  ib.  Count  Fersen's 
share  in  the  expedition  not  noticed,  94. 

»,i  ,"  Private  Memoirs"  during  her 
imprisonment,  xxxlx,  100.  said  to  be 
authentic,  ib.  treatment  of  the  royal 
family  unjustifiable,  facts,  however, 
highly  coloured  in  the  journal,  101. 
their  mode  of  passing  the  day,  ib. — de- 
meanour of  the  king  and  queen  differ- 
ent throughout,  102.  treatment  of  the 
dauphin,  103, 104.  her  distress  at  the 
uncertainty  of  her  mother's  fate,  104. 
account  of  her  father's  conduct  after 
sentence,  and  his  last  interview  with  his 
family,  105.  remarks  on  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  editor,  and  on  the  lovvness 
of  his  style,  107. 

Animal  charcoal,  on  the  application  of, 
to  the  refining  of  sugar,  xxxii.  380. 

Animal  food,  Mr  Tweddell's  reflections 
on  the  use  of,  xxv.  301.  errors  of  his 
reasoning,  302. 

Animal  Mechanics,  or  the  Designs  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Mechanism  of  the  Bones,  Mus- 
cles, and  Joints  of  Animals,  from  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  xlvi.  515. 
This  work  possesses  great  originality, 
and  an  union  of  profound  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge,  519.  sub- 
ject of,  and  treatise  on  it,  commended, 

521.  chapter  of,  on  the  skull,  quoted, 
ib.  provision  in  the  form  of  the  spine 
for  protecting  the  brain,  pointed  out  by, 

522.  remarks  c^  on  the  homes  of  ani- 


mals, 523.  great  cheapness  of  the  form 
in  which  it  appears,  524.  title  of,  do- 
fended,  525. 

Animal  substances,  preservation  of.  See 
Apjiert,  and  Preservation. 

Animals  in  France,  no  perceptible  im- 
provement in  the  breeds  and  races  of, 
since  the  Revolution,  xxxii.  358. 

Animals,  fossil  bones  of  twenty-three 
species  of,  found  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  xxxix.  209.  supposed  to 
have  been  those  of  antediluvian  ani- 
mals which  then  inhabited  this  coun- 
try, four  of  which  are  now  extinct  there, 
213.  two  questions  which  arise,  214. 
important  point,  in  which  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  deluge,  and  the  asser- 
tions of  zoologists,  are  completely  at  va- 
riance, 233. 

)  excellent  remarks  on  the  habits  of, 
by  the  author  of  Thoughts  and  Recol- 
lections, xlii.  457. 

— — — ,  an  Essay  on  cruelty  to,  cited 
in  the  "  Parliamentary  History  and  Re- 
view, for  1826,"  xliv.  477.  fundamental 
principle  of  legislation  on,  Oddly  insist, 
ed  on  in  the  Essay,  478,  479,  480,  481. 

■II  ,  strikingandcuriousassociation be- 

tween those  of  opposite  natures,  xlix. 
152. 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  (afterwards  Henry  III.) 
his  account  of  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  xliv.  100. 

Anker,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of,  rich 
merchants  at  Christiana,  in  Norway, 
xxii.  155. 

"  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  a  Scotch  novel, 
xxxix.  158 — 162.  character  and  ex- 
tracts from,  163—169. 

Anne,  Queen,  appropriates  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of 
small  livings,  xxxviii.  151.  completely 
over-reached  by  the  clergy,  j^.  wit- 
nessed no  effect  of  her  bounty,  152. 
total  misapplication  of  it,  154.  dis- 
tribution of  the  greater  part  of  it  by  lot, 
most  unjust  in  its  consequences,  155, 
156. 

Annexation,  Act  of,  pleasing  to  the  iPres- 
byterian  ministers,  xxxviii.  5.  their  ex- 
pectations from  it,  6.     it  is  recalled,  9. 

Annual  Parliaments.     See  Farliament. 

Annuitants,  right  to  have  an  abatement, 
in  case  of  a  tax  on  income,  xxxix.  15. 

Annuities,  system  of,  in  raising  public 
loans,  examined,  xlvii.  68 — 73. 

Anonymous  writers,  reclamation  on  the 
part  of,  against  the  rumours  circulated 
as  to  the  authorship  of  papers  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  xlvii.  259. 
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Anquetil's  historical  works,  in  French, 
character  of,  xxxv.  175. 

Anster  Fair,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.  With 
other  Poems.  By  William  Tennant, 
xxiv.  174j--182.     See  Tennant. 

Ant,  Barbadoes,  (Formica  saccharivora,) 
description  of,  xxxvii.  124. 

Antelopes  in  the  plains  on  each  side  of  the 
Missouri,  manner  of  catching^  xxiv. 
422. 

Anticipation  ;  or,  an  hundred  years  hence 
xlix.  439. 

Antillon,  M.,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Cortes  of  Spain,  oppressive  manner 
in  which  he  was  treated  by  Ferdinand 
VII.,  xxiv.  535. 

Antiquaries,  intrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  literary  treasures,  should  addict  them- 
selves to  editorship  instead  of  specula- 
tion, xli.  427. 

Antiquary,  The,  by  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley,  general  remarks  on,  xxviii.  199. 

Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  by 
Lingard,  xxv.  346.     See  Lingard. 

Antonbey,  a  Greek  chief  of  the  Morea, 
Mr  Gait's  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  his 
residence,  xxiii.  52. 

Antonius  Diogenes,  "  Account  of  the  in- 
credible things  in  Thule,"  a  Greek  ro- 
mance of  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  xxiv.  48. 

Apennines,  the,  description  of  the  defiles 
of,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  394. 

■  Brocchi's    work   on  the   Fossil 

conchology  and  geology  of  the,  xxvi.  156. 
geological  description  of,  158.  of  the 
numerous  series  of  Jiills  at  the  foot  of 
them,  164.  physical  structure  of  the 
great  Vale  of  Lombardy,  168.  different 
theories  to  account  for  its  formation, 
169—174.  fossil  shells  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  hills,  174.  remains  of  other 
tribes  of  marine  animals,  whales,  dol- 
phins, &c.  176.  remains  of  the  great 
land  animals  that  now  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  177. 

Apicius  Redivivus,  or  the  Cook's  Oracle, 
by  Dr  Kitchiner,  xxxv.  60. 

Appeal  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  English 
nation  in  behalf  of  Poland,  xxii.  294. 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  299.  extracts 
from  it,  302,  305,  312,  322,  327. 

'  to  the  legislature  and  the  public 

on  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  ques- 
tions to  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
xxxvii.  432. 

to  England  against  the  new  Indian 

stamp  act,  with  some  observations  on 
the  condition  of  British  subjects  in  Cal- 
cutta, under  the  government  of  the  East 


India  Company,  xlvii.  134.  subject 
discussed  in  this  able  and  acute  pam- 
phlet, ib.  large  information  drawn  from, 
on  Indian  taxation  of  Englishmen,  184. 

Appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  motion  for  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  delays  in,  xxxix.  254.  appoint- 
ment of  a  vice-chancellor  does  not  ex- 
pedite the  business,  ib,  its  influence 
felt  in  all  the  inferior  branches  of  ju- 
dicature, 433.  remedy  proposed,  ob- 
jectionable on  many  grounds,  443..— 
See  HoiLse  of  Lords, 

Appert,  M.  "  The  art  of  preserving  all 
kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
for  several  years,"  xxiii.  104.  his  pro- 
cesses sanctioned  by  public  bodies  and 
official  characters  in  France,  and  a  re- 
compense of  12,000  francs  awarded 
him  from  the  Treasury,  106.  his  claim 
of  originality  not  admitted,  but  credit 
allowed  him  for  improving  several  stages 
of  the  process,  107.  his  remarks  on 
the  processes  already  in  use,  1 18.  his 
principle,  the  application  of  fire,  119. 
rules  for  carrying  them  into  execution, 
t6.  specimens  of  his  cookery,  120. 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  national  indus- 
try on  their  qualities,  122. 

Appley,  description  of  the  mansion  of,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Sir  H.  Englefield, 
xxix.  369. 

Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  account  of,  and  ex- 
tract from  the  catastrophe,  by  Mr  Dun- 
lop,  xxiv.  51. 

Aquabella  in  Savoy,  monuments  in  the 
church  of,  xxix.  195. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  the  most  conspicuous 
schoolman  of  the  second  period ;  notice 
of  his  Secunda  Secund/s,  xxvii.  202. 
doubts  whether  he  had  not  some  tinc- 
ture of  Greek  learning,  f6.  note. 

Arab  army  in  the  Desert,  description  of 
an,  xxxii.  115. 

Arabia,  merchant  vessel  of,  strikingly  de- 
scribed, xli.  42.  Scribe  of,  how  equip- 
ped and  treated,  44. 

— — — ,  inhabitants  of  the  Desert  of,  de- 
scribed by  Capt.  Keppel,  xlvii.  372. 

,  travels  of  Burckhardt  in,  L.  164. 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  ib.  ancient 
divisions  of,  never  known  within  the 
country  itself,  165.  attempt  to  con- 
quer, by  Augustus,  ib.  drawn  from 
its  obscurity  by  the  revolution  of  Ma- 
hommed,  166.  natural  situation  of, 
fitted  to  the  ascetic  observances  of  the 
modern  system,  ib.  the  obligation  of 
pilgrimnge  rendered  Mecca  the  most 
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conspicuous  city  in,  167.  sanguinary 
prohibition  of  unbelievers,  by  which  tlie 
Hedjaz,  or  sacred  territory  of,  was 
guarded,  ib.  travels  of  Burckhardt  in, 
undertaken  under  favourable  auspices, 
168.  curious  view  of  the  course  of 
mercantile  transactions  in,  ib.  unfa- 
vourable situation  of  Jidda,  an  important 
commercial  town  in,  169.  route  from 
Jidda  to  Tayf,  ib.  specimen  of  the  ideas 
of  European  politics  entertained  in, 
from  the  conversation  of  Mahoramed 
Ali,  170.  state  of  Mecca  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  want  of  architectural  genius  or 
taste  among  the  natives  of,  171.  de- 
scription of  the  holy  places  of  this  fa- 
mous seat  of  religion,  172 — 174.  com- 
position and  course  of  the  four  caravans 
of  pilgrims  which  traverse  it,  174,  175. 
combination  of  commerce  with  religious 
pilgrimage  in,  as  shown  at  Mecca,  176. 
character  of  the  natives  of,  depicted  in 
that  of  the  Mecca  ways,  ib.  177.  indi- 
cations of  the  wealth  and  learning  of, 
as  they  exist  at  Mecca,  178.  route 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  remarks  on 
the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  179.  spread 
of  the  plague  in,  from  Yembo  to  the 
two  holy  cities,  180.  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  Burckhardt  in,  ib. 

Arabian  character,  origin  of  the,  as  stated 
by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  xxxi.  371. 

— — —  and  Gothic  fictions,  remarks  on 
the  peculiarities  and  merits  of,  by  Mr 
Dunlop,  xxiv.  42 — 44. 

»  I ..  literature,  account  of,  by  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  and  reflections  on  its  sudden 
disappearance,  xxv.  33,  34. 

■  ■  literature,  account  of,  during  the 

middle  ages,  by  Mr  Berington,  xxiiL 
244. 

'  ' '  ■■ ,  rapid  growth  of,  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  history,  xxxlx. 
394.  most  visible  in  the  poetry,  395. 
comparison  between,  and  that  of  the 
north,  ib.  its  influence  on  Spanish 
literature — distinctions  between  them, 
397.  stores  of  Arabian  fancy  added  to 
those  of  Spain,  by  the  conquest  of 
Granada — influence  of  this  acquisition 
soon  visible  on  Spanish  poetry,  418. 
especially  in  their  amatory  poems,  422. 

Arabs,  of  West  Barbary,  account  of,  by  Mr 
Dupin,  xxvi.  401. 

,  commerce  of  the,  with  the  Indian 

islands,  xxix.  45. 

.,  manners  of  the  tribe  of,  inhabiting 
the  ancient  Marmorica,  described,  xlviii. 
233. 

Arafat,  a  holy  mountain  in  the  Hedjaz, 


estimate  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  seen 
by  Burckhardt  in  the  procession  to,  L. 
174. 

Arago,  M.  one  of  the  men  of  science  en- 
gaged in  the  Base  Metrique,  xxx.  410, 
7iote,  423. 

prize  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1825, 

bestowed  on,  xlvi.  363.  Panegyric  on,  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  on  delivering  to  Mr  South 
the  medal  for  him,  364. 

Aranda,  Count  d',  Spanish  ambassador 
in  France,  portrait  of,  by  the  Due  de 
Levis,  xxii.  291. 

,  manner  in  which  he  put  down  the 

order  of  the  Jesuits  in  every  part  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  on  the  same  day, 
xxx.  429. 

Arbaces,  the  overthrower  of  the  Assyrian 
dominion  in  Persia,  xxvi.  287. 

Arbitrary  governments,  their  fate  under 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  French 
Revolution,  xxxix.  282.  effect  their 
deliverance  by  a  strict  union  amongsc 
themselves,  and  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence revived  amongst  their  subjects, 
283.  violate  all  the  contracts  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  people,  284.  ty- 
ranny now  maintained  more  openly  in 
tlieory,  and  more  rigorously  in  practice, 
than  before,  ib.  this  cannot  continue 
— the  governments  restored  to  their  old 
forms  not  restored  to  their  old  condi- 
tion— dispositions  of  the  rulers  may  be 
the  same,  but  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  are  essentially 
different,  285.  this  is  felt— and  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  new  necessity  al- 
ready begun,  ib.     See  Governments. 

Arbitrary  power,  the  lesson  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of,  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  xxix.  338.  difference  between 
it,  as  exercised  by  a  great  and  a  petty 
tyrant,  339. 

Arbuthnot,  Charles,  British  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  instructions  to,  from 
Lord  Howick,  xxi.  249. 

..  Dr,  his  works,  along  with  Smol- 

lett's, sufficient  to  rescue  Scotland  from 
the  charge  of  a  want  of  talent  for  plea- 
santry, xxv.  485. 

Arcadians,  society  of,  at  Rome,  ridiculous 
character  of  the,  xxxi.  279. 

Arches,  the  use  of,  when  first  known  to 
the  ancients,  xlviii.  207. 

of  the  meridian,  comparison  of  the 

five  most  entitled  to  confidence,  xxi. 
326,  note. 

Architecture,  the  only  art  that  approaches 
in  its  effects  to  the  works  of  nature 
xxxviii.  126.     principal  cause  of  its  be- 
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ing  80  little  the  object  of  popular  cul- 
tivation, U?.  cannot  share  in  the  pro- 
gress which  the  other  fine  arts  are  con- 
tinually making,  127.  best  drawings 
convey  no  sort  of  conception  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur,  ib.  models  on  which 
the  Athenians  proceeded  in  raising  their 
most  beautiful  edifices,  128.  wrecks 
and  fragments  of  imperial  Rome,  basis 
of  the  revival  of  the  art  in  Italy,  129. 
north  of  Europe  deprived  of  this  ad- 
vantage— proofs  of  this  deficiency  in 
Edinburgh,  ib.  manifest  improvement 
in  the  style  both  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, 130.  necessity  of  rendering  our 
people  independent  of  foreign  travelling, 
or  the  borrowed  aid  of  foreign  edifices, 
131.  Athens  still  presents  the  most 
faultless  models  of  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, ib.  and  should  form  the  chief 
study  of  the  architect  who  aspires  to 
permanent  reputation,  132.  superior 
efficacy  of  actual  observation  to  the 
study  of  prints  in  improving  the  public 
taste  for  architectural  beauty,  139. 

,  use  of  instruction  in,  to  military 

education,  xlix.  414.  early  state  and 
progress  of,  in  England,  420.  See  Go- 
thic Architecture. 

Arcot,  claims  on  the  Nabob  of,  for  the 
discharge  of  which  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul  compelled  the  East  India  directors 
to  set  aside  a  revenue  of  L.  480,000 
a-year,  believed  to  be  fraudulent,  xxxi. 
26. 

Arctic  Expedition  in  1818,  two  distinct 
objects  of,  XXX.  5.  examination  of  the 
facts  alleged  which  have  given  rise  to 
it,  ib.  the  Arctic  Seas  believed  to  have 
been  more  than  once,  during  the  last 
half  century,  as  open  as  they  are  now 
represented  to  be,  6.  features  of  the 
revolving  year  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
13.  origin  of  icebergs,  15.  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Polar  ice  cannot  sensibly 
aff'ect  the  climates  of  the  lower  latitudes, 
20.  groundlessness  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  a  milder  and  more  genial  climate 
had  formerly  prevailed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, 22.  list  of  severe  winters  from 
401  to  1812,  23—28.  of  hot  and  dry 
summers  from  763  to  1811,  28—30. 
the  climate  conjectured  to  have  acqui- 
red rather  a  milder  character,  ib.  no 
circumstances  indicating  a  change  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  31.  retrospect  of  the 
principal  facts  recorded  by  voyagers,  f6. 
Greenland,  ib.  Davis'  Straits,  ib.  the 
journals  of  former  navigators  prove 
thatftU  the  changes  of  the  Polar  ice  are 


periodical,  and  repeated  at  no  very  dis- 
tant intervals  of  time,  32.  the  latitude 
of  84|" reached  by  Mr  Stephens  in  1754, 
the  liighest  reached  by  any  modern  na- 
vigators, 33.  examination  of  the  story 
of  a  colony  existing  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  34 ;  proved  to  be  a  fable, 
37.  state  of  the  present  Danish  colonies 
in  Greenland,  38.  chances  of  success  of 
the  present  expedition,  39.  Mr  Scores- 
by's  plan  of  approaching  the  Pole  over 
the  icy  continent,  ib. 

— — — ,  Captain  Ross's  account  of,  xxxr. 
336.  has  only  found  land  where  his 
employers  expected  to  find  water,  337. 
details  respecting  the  voyage,  ib. — 359. 
remarks  on  his  instructions,  359 — 363. 
new  expedition  fitting  out,  consisting  of 
the  Hecla  and  Griper,  under  Captain 
Parry,  363.     See  Ross. 

Arctic  Highlanders.  See  Esquimaux. 

Ardea,  account  of  the  successful  regimen 
observed  by  an  inhabitant  of,  to  coun- 
teract  the  pestilental  efforts  of  the  7?wt- 
laria,  xxviii.  5Q. 

Ardeshir  Babegan,  the  founder  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty  of  Kings  in  Persia,  xxvi. 
292. 

Aretino,  Leonardo,  his  account  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fit  of  devotion  which  seized 
the  people  of  Italy  in  1400,  xxx.  325. 

Arguelles,  Don  Augustine,  character  of, 
xxiii.  373. 

Arguments,  proceeding  on  false  assump- 
tions, lead  (as  is  well  known  to  the 
keeper  of  Bedlam,)  only  farther  wrong, 
xlii.  112. 

Argyle,  John  Duke  of,  character  of,  by 
Mr  Glover,  xxii.  476. 

Marquis  of,  his  trial,  xxxvi.  11, 15. 
his  execution,  15. 

,  Archibald,   Earl  of,  Stanza  of  a 
Jacobite  song  against,  xxxiv.  158. 

Arhats,  the  denomination  applied  in  In» 
dia  to  the  votaries  of  Jina,  xxii.  406. 

Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  xxvi.  283. 

Ariosto,  the  Orlando  Furioso  of,  character- 
ised, xxi.  39.  has  borrowed  from  the 
legends  his  story  of  Isabella  and  the 
Moor,  xxiv.  68.  account  of,  with  re- 
marks on  his  poetical  character,  by  M. 
Sisraondi,  xxv.  55-57. 

— ,  beauties  of,  which  compel  his 
reader  to  go  on  in  spite  of  inequality 
and  disorder,  xxix.  465.  his  variations 
in  a  very  fine  stanza,  which  he  altered  a 
hundred  times,  466.  the  two  firs*  lines 
of  his  poem  taken  nearly  verbatim  from 
Dante,  xxx,  336. 
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Ariosto,  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of 
Italy  under  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII. 
given  by,  xlv.  281. 

Aristocracy,  description  of,  by  De  Pradt, 
xxxvii.  269.  wide  separation  between 
the  landed  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  former  times,  310.  communi- 
cation between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
ders, now  more  open,  311.  superiority 
of  the  worst  over  the  best  administered 
absolute  monarchy,  471. 

■■",  existence  of  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful body  of  landed  proprietors,  the  best 
check  to  arbitrary  power  or  popular  li- 
centiousness, xl.  374-. 

,  founded  only  on  birth,  hateful  to 
the  other  ranks  of  society,  xxxvi.  339. 
composed  only  of  the  rich,  debases  its 
members,  ib.  that  in  Revolutionary 
France,  and  the  ancient  republics,  most 
intolerant  and  tyrannical,  i6.  three  kinds 
of,  in  England,  ib. 

Aristophanes,  extreme  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity of,  xxi.  29.  his  comedy  could 
never  have  been  tolerated  at  Rome,  32. 
account  of  his  comedies  by  Schlegel, 
xxvi.  87. 

'■'  the  comedies  of,  translated  by  T. 
Mitchell,  A.M.  &c.  xxxiv.  271.  circum- 
stances in  the  state  of  ancient  Greece, 
adverse  to  the  tragic,  and  propitious  to 
the  comic  poet,  ib.  274.  character  of  the 
old  comedy,  276.  defence  of  it  against 
the  censures  of  Plutarch,  277.  character 
of  the  Athenian  audience,  279.  variety 
of  tastes  for  which  Aristophanes  had 
to  cater,  280.  defence  of  him  against  the 
judgment  of  Plutarch,  i6.  amazing  union 
of  different  qualities  in  his  works  ;  tes- 
timony of  the  Schlegels  to  his  merits, 

281.  prominent  feature  of  his  satire, 

282.  his  language  and  versification, 
284.  his  merits  in  serious  poetry,  286. 
obscenity  the  foul  blot  of  his  writings, 
287.  notice  of  the  previous  translations 
of  his  works  in  different  languages,  289. 
Mr  Mitchell's  version  incomparably  the 
best  yet  given  to  the  English  public,  290. 
remarks  on  his  Preliminary  Discourse, 
291.  his  defence  of  Aristophanes  for 
his  attack  on  Socrates ;  state  of  Grecian 
education ;  character  of  the  Sophists  ; 
object  of  "  the  Clouds ;"  picture  of  the 
Aristophanic  Socrates,  292-303.  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  Mr  M.'s  translation, 
303.  plot  of  "the  uichamians"  304. 
character  of,  and  remarks  on  the  trans- 
lation of  it,  305-307.  specimen,  308. 
plan  and  character  of"  the  Knights,"  311- 
313.     character  and    specimen  of  the 


translation,  ib,  318.  concluding  remarks, 
319. 

Aristotle,  first  showed  the  use  and  neces- 
sity of  analysis,  xxi.  30.  the  only  phi- 
losopher of  antiquity  who  made  any  con- 
siderable attempts  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  xxiii.  231.  character  of  his  logic, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics,  232. 

«  ,  ground  on  which  he  reprobated 

usury,  xxvii.  340. 

,  effect  produced  in  Europe  by  the 
versions  of  the  Arabic  translations  of  his 
works,  xxvii.  201.  his  theory  of  tyranny, 
213.  the  revolt  against  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  schools  maintained  for  near 
a  century  before  Lord  Bacon,  221. 

■  I  his  definition  of  poetry  contradict- 

ed by  etymology  and  general  opinion, 
xlii.  35. 

.  II  '  ,  comparison  by,  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers to  boxers,  quoted,  xlvi.  280. 

,  two  methods  of  conductmg  the 
business  of  a  play  defined  by,  xlvii. 
423. 

.1  ,  erroneous  representation  of  the 

views  of,  in  his  categories,  given  by 
Kant  and  by  Cousin,  L.  211.  various 
works  of,  referred  to,  212.  his  Poetics 
quoted,  519. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  prodigious  increase 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  invention  of  the  spinning 
jennies,  xxxiii.  168,  169. 

■  i  ,  principle  of  the  spinning  Jrame, 

invented  by,  explained,  xlvi.  6.  sketch 
of  the  life  of,  7.  precise  era  of  his  dis- 
covery in  spinning  not  known,  8.  first 
mill  erected  by,  at  Nottingham,  9.  ori- 
gin of  the  dishonest  opposition  to,  ib. 
second  patent  taken  out  by,  opposed  by 
a  powerful  combination,  10.  first  appear- 
ance of  Highs  or  Hayes  against,  11. 
absurdity  of  the  attempts  made  to  deprive 
him  of  the  merit  and  advantage  of  his 
inventions,  12.  originality  of,  never 
doubted  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  13.  reiterated  attacks  made 
on  the  machines  of,  by  the  lower  classes, 
ib.  skill  and  good  sense  of,  enabled  him 
to  overcome  all  the  combinations  against 
him,  14.  strong  claims  of,  on  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity,  ib.  15. 
Arlincourt,  (M.  le  Vicomte  d',)  three  ro- 
mances by,  Le  Solitaire — Le  Renegat 
— Ipsiboe,  xl.  158.  likely  to  prove  a 
snare  to  incautious  readers ;  difficult  to 
discover  the  drift  of  the  author,  ib.  found 
out  to  be  a  satirical  caricature  of  pre- 
vailing follies,  162.  his  intention,  though 
plain  and  palpable,  still  misunderstood 
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in  France,  U).  analysis  of  the  scenes  and 
cliaracters  of  Le  Renegat,  169. 
Armour,  defensive,  clearly  follows  the  cha- 
racter of  the  instruments  of  assault, 
^^ix.  34<7.  use  of,  perhaps  first  sug- 
gested by  the  pleasures  and  dangers  of 
the  chase,  348.  suggestions  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  whence  probably  de- 
rived, ib.  had  its  origin  in  Asia — its  an- 
cient condition  and  peculiarities  in  dif- 
ferent states,  349.  reasons  for  a  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  collection  in  the  To  wer, 
361.     See  Meyiick. 

Armstrong,  Dr,  opinion  of,  on  contagion,  in 
his  work  on  typhus  fever,  xxxi.  431. 

Army,  the  French,  sudden  change  in  the 
opinion  of,  at  the  period  of  Bonaparte's 
abdication,  xxiy.  509.  manner  in  which 
they  received  him  every  where,  on  his 
journey  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  513.  ef- 
fect produced  in,  by  the  institution  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  propagating 
the  military  principle,  524.  source  of 
danger  which  it  constituted  to  the  resto- 
red monarch,  536.  may  be  considered 
as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
the  restoration  of  Bomaparte,  518.  536. 
,  a  regular,  quite  necessary  to  make 
the  zeal  of  the  people  operate  effectual- 
ly against  an  invading  enemy,  xxv.  66. 
proved  by  the  cases  of  America  against 
Great  Britain ;  of  Russia  against  France; 
of  Poland  against  Russia,  67.  Spain, 
the  only  exception  to  the  justice  of  this 
observation ;  the  causes  of  that  explain- 
ed, 67-.68. 

— — — ,  strong  position  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of,  in  Britain,  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  xlvii,  368. 

,  revolution  in  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of,  commented  on,  xlix.  388. 
See  Military  Education. 

Arndt,  Professor,  the  friend  of  Scharn- 
horst  and  Von  Stein,  persecuted  by  the 
government  of  Prussia,  xliL  473. 

Arnold,  Dr  Thomas,  the  Christian  duty  of 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, &c.  by,  xlix.  218. 

Arracan.     See  Ava, 

Arragon,  remarks  on  the  constitution  of, 
XXX.  162. 

Arran,  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr 
MaccuUoch's  description  of  the  island 
of,  xxxiii.  455.  was  the  great  source 
from  which  Dr  Hutton  and  Mr  Play- 
fair  drew  their  proofs  in  support  of  their 
theory  of  granite,  459.  Mr  Headrick's 
account  of,  valuable  for  the  accuracy 
and  minuteness  of  its  details,  xxxviii. 
433. 


Arrian,  rank  and  merit  of,  as  an  historian, 

xlvii.  343. 
Arrowsmith's  Map  of  America  in  1802, 

inaccuracy  of,  xxiv.  140. 
Arsaces,  (or  Ashe,)  the  founder  of  the 
Arsacidan  dynasty  of  kings  in  Persia, 
xxvi.  292. 
Articles  of  belief,  nothing  in  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoos  to  which  that  name  can 
be  applied,  xxix.  383. 
■  thirty-nine,   drawn  up  by  tliose 

who  leant  to  Calvinism,  xxxvii.  439. 
latitude  allowed  in  interpreting  them, 
440.     Archbishop  Wake  required  no 
explanation  of  them  from  those  who 
signed  them,  ib,    opinions  of  various 
bishops  regarding  their  interpretation, 
444.    of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  of  Fuller, 
on  the  views  of  the  Convocation  in 
drawing  them  up,  446. 
Artists,  what  the  true  reward  of,  xliii.  4. 
Artisans,  unjust  and  oppressive  restraints 
laid  upon  the  emigration  of,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  any  part  of  their  ma- 
chinery,   xxxix.    341.     and    penalties 
against  those  who  entice  them  to  emi- 
grate, ih.     only  operative  on  the  poor 
and  iil-educated,  344. 
Arvales,  Sacerdotes,  a  college  of  priests 
instituted  by  Romulus ;  hymn  sung  by ; 
a  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity 
discovered  on  opening  the  foundations 
of  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's  in  1778,  xl. 
395. 
Ayra-Bhatta,  a  Hindu  astronomer,  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  contemporary  with 
Diophantus.  xxix.  142. 
Ascham,  Roger,  and   Lady  Jane   Grey, 
dialogue  between,  from  Landor's  Ima- 
ginary Conversations,  xl.  73. 
Asega,  Redieva,  or   Grietman,  a  Judge 
among  the  ancient  Prisons,  nature  of 
the  office  of,  xxxii.  13. 
Ashantee,  an  African  kingdom,  mission 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to,  xxxii.  389. 
account  of  its  first  reception  at  Coom- 
assie,  the  capital,  390.  character  of  the 
king,  392.     government,  i6.     religion ; 
human  sacrifices,  393,  394.     mode  of 
carrying  on  war,  394.     interior  of  their 
buildings,  395.  state  of  the  arts;  popu- 
lation; details  respecting  the  capital, 
396.  obstacles  to  commerce  with  them, 
397. 

■  power  of,  extended  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  to  the  Gold  Coast,  xli. 
337.  extent  of  human  sacrifices  in,  338. 
main  ground  of  hope  for  improvement 
in,  340.  supplies  the  commerce  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  341.    progress  of,  in  redu- 
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cing  Assin  and  Fantee  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  S-IS.  successful 
campaigns  of,  against  the  English,  352. 
future  policy  of  Britain  towards,  dis- 
cussed, 353.  ambition  of  the  kings  of, 
to  follow  European  modes,  will  lead  to 
the  extension  of  commerce,  355, 

Ashton-under-Line,  useful  address  deli- 
vered on  the  opening  of  a  mechanics' 
institution  at,  xlii.  499.  rules  of,  as 
commented  on  by  Mr  Hindley,  founded 
on  right  principles,  500. 

Asia,  Western,  review  of  three  works  re- 
lative to  the  kingdoms  of,  xxv.  398 — 
412. 

objects  to  which  the  industry  of,  is 

directed,  compared  with  that  of  Europe, 
xxxii.  363. 

connexion  of  with  America,  in    a 

philosophical  imagination,  xxxvi.  265. 

— —  reluctance  with  which  the  details  of 
its  history  are  attended  to,  xlvi.  40.  ef- 
fects which  might  have  arisen  from  an 
earlier  acquaintance  of  the  ^nations  of 
Europe  with,  41.  extraordinary  fact  of 
the  degenerate  condition  of  the  human 
race  in,  42.  geographical  division  of,  by 
a  great  chain  of  mountains,  47.  state  of 
society  in,  during  the  age  of  Baber,  48. 
adventurous  life  of  the  chieftains  of,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  exemplified,  50. 

Asiatic  alphabets,  remarks  on,  by  Volney, 
xxxi.  373. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  Volney's  ad- 
dress to  it,  on  the  subject  of  his  new 
alphabet,  xxxi.  372. 

Assa-feta,  first  woman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber in  the  Spanish  court,  duties  and  im- 
portance of  the  office,  xxi.  197. 

Assalini,  Dr,  his  account  of  Bonaparte's 
conduct  to  his  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
Syrian  campaign,  xxvii.  477. 

Assam,  the  most  northern  country  on  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
xxii.  333.  situation  and  boundaries; 
sources  of  information  respecting  it; 
Mohammed  Cazim,  Dr  Wade,  M.  Che- 
valier ;  Mr  Wood's  map,  i6.  extent  and 
description  of  the  country,  334.  agri- 
culture, arts,  and  manufactures ;  war- 
like population,  335.  language,  state  of 
society  and  government,  336. 

Assessed  taxes,  the  repeal  of,  would  be 
much  less  advantageous  to  the  national 
interests  than  that  of  severarother  im- 
posts which  fetter  industry,  xli.  489. 

Assignats  and  Mandats,  amount  of,  anni- 
hilated during  the  French  Revolution, 
xxxli.  383. 

Assizes  of  Jerusalem;  Norman  law  one  of 


the  component  parts  of,  xxxlv.  195. 
account  of  the  sham  pleas  in,  Uk 
note. 

Association,  effects  of,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Shakers  and  Harmonites  of  America, 
XXX.  139,  140. 

— —  the,  of  ideas,  understood  by  Burns, 
xlviii.  281. 

Assurance,  xlv.  482.    See  Life  Assurance. 

Assyria,  the  soil  of,  described  by  Captain 
Keppel,  xlvii.  373. 

Assyrian  conquest  of  Persia,  xxvi.  287. 

Astley,  Lord,  remarkable  prayer  used  by, 
at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  xxxii.  76. 

Astrakhan,  a  scene  at,  in  the  house  of  a 
Scotch  missionary,  by  Captain  Keppel, 
xlvii.  384. 

Astronomy,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on,  by 
Robert  Woodhouse,  xxxi.  375.  view  of 
the  rapid  and  continued  progress  of  the 
science,  from  Copernicus  to  Newton,  ib. 
pre-eminence  of  the  science  among  all 
other  pursuits  of  human  wisdom,  376. 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
laid  the  foundation  of  physical  astrono- 
my and  geometry,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  integral  calculus  completed  the 
superstructure,  377.  it  is  by  means  of 
the  latter  that  the  mathematicians  of 
the  continent  have  so  far  outstripped 
those  of  England ;  state  of  their  know- 
ledge at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  ib. 
divisions  of  plane  astronomy,  as  treated 
by  Mr  Woodhouse,  378.  doctrine  of  the 
sphere  ;  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
with  their  eclipses ;  phenomena  of  the 
planetary  motions;  observations  made 
on  the  earth's  meridian,  ib.  corrections 
made  in  five  ways ;  refraction;  parallax; 
aberration,  379.  precession  ;  nutation, 
380.  solar  theory ;  Kepler's  problem, 
ib.  the  aphelion  ;  problem  of  the  three 
bodies,  382.  planetary  and  lunar  theo- 
ries, 383.  methods  of  finding  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  ib.  physical  astronomy, 
384.  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
three  bodies ;  investigation  of  the  mo- 
tions and  perturbations  of  the  principal 
planets,  ib. — 391.  causes  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  mathematicians  of  this 
country  to  those  of  the  continent  since 
the  time  of  Newton,  392.  one  cause 
the  very  extensive  dissemination  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  393.  encouragement 
given  in  France  to  the  promotion  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge  in  particular,  ib. 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  poly- 
technic school,  394.  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  Mr  Woodhouse  has  yet  to 
treat  of,  ib. 
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Astronomy,  superiority  of  the  English  to 
the  French  in,  xxxiv.  392. 

i Indian,  attack  on  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the,  by  Ciivier,  discussed,  xxii.  471. 

.1.1  !■  Indian,  observations  on  the  ori- 
ginality and  antiquity  of,  xxix.  161. 
opinions  of  M.  Bailly  in  his  Astronomie 
Orientale,  ib.  attacked  by  M.  Delambre, 
162. 

Astronomical  observations  of  the  Chalde- 
ans, supposed  date  of  the,  xxv.  439. 

.  ■  I '  .1  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  xxvii.  99 — 
102. 

Athanasian  Creed,  Bishop  Watson's  pro- 
posal for  expunging  the,  from  the  liturgy, 
XXX.  226. 

Athamic,  letter  by,  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able C.  Grant,  on  the  late  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  xliii.  197.  unfair 
conditions  on  which  the  English  church 
offers  education  to  Catholics  ridiculed 
by,  220.  a  passage  from  this  writer,  a 
friend  of  Burke,  quoted,  224. 

Athenians,  ruling  passion  of,  was  amuse- 
ment, xxi.  27.  were  but  a  common 
populace  as  to  moral  delicacy  and  social 
refinement,  29.  cause  of  their  down- 
fall, ib, 

Athens,  singular  state  and  condition  of 
the  republic  of,  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, xxxiii.  237.  qualities  of  the 
Athenian  mob  contrasted  with  the  Bri- 
tish senate,  239.  the  openness  to  per- 
suasion of  the  first,  and  inconvertibility 
of  the  latter,  240.  delicate  sense  of 
rhetorical  excellence  of  the  Athenian 
audience,  xxxvi.  99. 

singular  state  of  society  in  ;  cha- 
racter of  an  Athenian  audience,  xxxiv. 
275—279. 

funds  provided  at,  for  public  shows, 

and  the  maintenance  of  the  theatres, 
xlix.  317.  citizens  of,  reproached  for 
decreeing  that  the  application  of  the 
Aioi^ixa.  to  warlike  purposes  was  a  capi- 
tal offence,  318.  visit  to  the  stage  of 
Thespis  at,  by  Solon,  320.  playhouses 
of,  their  peculiarities,  330. 

. description  of  the  Minerva  and 

Jupiter  of  Phidias  at,  by  Flaxman,  L. 
243. 

late  degraded  state  of,  under  the 

Turks,  514.  shame  on  England  that 
she  has  not  interfered  to  encourage  and 
assist  them,  but  rather  sided  with  their 
enemies,  515. 

Atherstone,  Edwin,  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  a 
poem,  xlviii.  47.  poetical  character 
of,  delineated,  52,  53.  pictures  of  East- 
ern luxury  by,  54.     Sardanapalus  io 


Nineveh  painted  by,  55,  56.     his  talent 
at  describing  battles   exemplified,  57, 

58.  spirited  and  effectual  passage  of, 

59.  his  poem  one  of  power  as  well  as 
of  promise,  60. 

Atkins,  Alderman,  his  public  vindication 
of  the  whole  establishment  of  Newgate, 
XXX.  478.  his  admission  that  in  the 
female  wards  some  alteration  might  be 
desirable,  479. 

Atmometer,  an  instrument  invented  by 
Professor  Leslie,  for  indicating  the 
quantity  of  evaporation  in  a  given  time 
from  a  humid  surface,  xxiv.  348. 

Atmosphere,  discussion  of  the  opposite 
opinions  of  Mr  Ellis  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
upon  the  influence  of  plants  on  the,  xxii. 
260—266. 

,  resistance  of  the,  opposed  to  any 
solid  body  passing  through  the  air, 
xxxvii.  473. 

Attacapas  and  Opelausas,  meadows  of, 
in  Louisiana,  description  of,  xxxii. 
242-3. 

Attachment,  unity  of  taste  and  principle 
the  strong  bond  of,  xxxvi.  192. 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  by  Dr 
King,  xxxii.  76.  admirable  repartee  of 
to  Lord  Coningsby,  82.  his  elegance 
and  propriety  in  speaking,  ib.  anecdote 
respecting,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
xxxiii.  323. 

Attraction  of  mountains.  See  Moicntains, 
see  Zach. 

Attwood,  Matthias,  Speech  of,  on  the 
Bank  Cash.  Pay naents  Bill,  April  9, 
1821,  XXXV.  468. 

Aubrey's  Literary  Anecdotes,  character 
of,  xxvii.  184-5.  note. 

Audam  and  Doorkhaunee,  story  of,  a  fa- 
vourite poem  of  the  Afghauns,  xxv. 
434. 

Auger,  Abbe,  remarks  on  his  translation 
of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  revised 
by  M.  Planche,  xxxiii.  244 — 256.  xxxvi. 
82.  110.  488.  496—498. 

Augoyat,  M.  Memoire  sur  I'effet  des 
feux  verticaux,  proposes  par  M.  Car- 
not,  dans  la  defense  des  places  fortes, 
xxxviii.  267. 

Augustin,  St,  his  account  of  the  credu-- 
lity  and  proneness  to  delusions  of  the 
Ephesians  of  his  time,  xxiii.  236.  his 
works  and  corporeal  tortures,  64. 

■  ,his  strange  doctrine  that  the  saints 
are  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  xxiv.  63.  origina- 
ted the  detestable  doctrine,  that  errors 
in  religion  are  punishable  with  civil  pe- 
nalties and  corporeal  tortures,  64.    his 
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works  the  least  tiresome  of  the  Fathers, 
66.  his  correspondence  with  the  holy 
women  of  his  time,  67. 

Augustin,  a  commentary  of,  on  the  Psalms, 
the  last  writing  on  the  Palimpsest  of 
Cicero  de  Republica,  xlviii.  374*. 

A,uldjo,  John,  narrative  of  an  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  by,  L.  221.  ob- 
servations which  naturally  arise  on  the 
perusal  of  this  narrative,  ib.  criterion  of 
the  substantial  danger  run  by  in  his 
ascent, ,223.  objections  to  the  risk  en- 
countered by,  ib.  224^.  difficulty  which 
he  found  in  procuring  guides,  ib.  false 
motive  by  which  these  poor  men  were 
induced  to  risk  their  lives  in  his  at- 
tempt, ib.  courage  and  constancy  dis- 
played by,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
223.  difficulties  encountered  by,  in  his 
ascent  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  ib.  226. 
interesting  particulars  of  his  progress 
upwards  from  the  Mulcts,  227.  lively 
picture  of  the  intense  suffering  endured 
by  when  near  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, ib.  228.  his  arrival  there,  and  his 
few  observations,  ib.  229.  extreme 
dangers  and  discomforts  of  his  return, 
ib.  terror  and  suifering  endured  by  in 
his  downward  progress,  230.  reflections 
on  the  bootless  hazard  of  this  under- 
taking, ib.  231. 

Auricular  confession,  painful  and  ludi- 
crous exhibition  of  the  evils  of,  xUi.451. 

Ausonius,  epigram  of,  on  the  art  of  re- 
porting spoken  eloquence,  xlviii.  358. 

Austerlitz,  Baron  Larrey's  account  of  the 
campaign  of,  xxxi.  313. 

Austria,  state  of,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  coalition  of  1805>  xxi.  226.  her 
estrangement  from  Great  Britain  and 
its  causes,  239.  her  differences  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  211.  is  led,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  selfish  conduct  of  Rus- 
sia, to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of 
Bonaparte,  242.  attempts  of  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  to  reconcile  these  two 
powers,  243.  offers  to  become  the 
mediator  of  a  general  peace,  244.  man- 
ner in  which  that  overture  was  met  by 
Russia,  246. 

,  character  of  the  people  of,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Staiil,  xxii.  208. 

,  causes  of  the  attachment  of  the  Ty- 
rolese  to  the  house  of,  xxvii.  69.  com- 
pelled by  Napoleon  to  cede  the  Tyrol 
to  Bavaria,  70.  in  1809  stimulates  the 
Tyrolese  to  revolt,  72.  sends  a  succour 
of  troops  to  Innspruck,  73.  appoints 
an  intendant-general  and  military  com- 
mandant, 75.    defeat  and  shameful  re- 


treat of  the  latter,  76.  evacuates  the 
Tyrol  in  conformity  to  the  armistice 
after  tlie  battle  of  Wagram,  79.  the 
Emperor  once  more  the  sovereign  of 
the  Tyrolese,  86. 

Austria,  infamous  conduct  of,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  xxvii.  471. 

— — ,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  view  of  the 
state  of,  as  compared  with  that  of  Rus- 
sia, xxix.  1 84. 

,  campaign  of  1 809  is,  Baron  Larrey's 

account  of,  xxxi.  316. 

— — ,  remarks  on  the  situation  of,  as  it 
was  settled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
xxxii.  414. 

,  case  of,  put  forth  in  vindication  of 

her  attack  upon  Naples,  xxxv.  91. 
shown  to  be  such  as  to  give  her  no 
right  to  interfere,  ib. 

•••"  ■"  ,  countenances  the  Poles  against 
Russia,  xxxvii.  476.  averse  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  Turks,  ib.  disposed 
to  any  expedient  to  avert  it,  477.  as- 
sents to  the  plan  of  Prussia  for  pacifi- 
cation of  Poland  on  certain  conditions 
to  be  agreed  to  by  Russia,  478.  takes 
possession  of  the  county  of  Zipps,  479. 
remarks  of  Empress  of  Russia  on  this, 
480.  accedes  to  partition  of  Poland, 
485.  cause  of  accession,  488.  ac- 
quiesces in  Prussia  receiving  another 
portion  of  the  Polish  territory,  507. 
obtains  Venice,  520.  treaty  viith 
Naples,  excluding  the  king  from  ad- 
mitting any  reform  in  his  government, 
524. 

,  the  most  vindictive  and  low-minded 

of  the  arbitrary  powers,  is  trying  to 
conciliate  the  lower  classes  by  regula- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, &c.  xxxix.  289.  power  exercised 
by  her  over  the  republic  of  Geneva,  ib. 
note,  subdues  Italy,  horrid  oppression 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, 473.     examples,  473-6. 

,    quotation    from    the    Emperor's 

speech  to  the  Hungarian  deputies  on 
their  application  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  xl.  207,  oppression  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of,  to  her  Italian 
states,  210,  211.  Piedmont  in  reality 
a  province  of,  214.  Article  in  the 
Moniteur  respecting  the  Carbonari 
inserted  by  her,[217.  her  unjust  and 
cruel  persecution  of  the  supposed 
members  of,  220.  of  Confalonieri,  &c., 
221 — 224.  her  continued  degradation 
of  Piedmont,  224.  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  299,  478,     something 
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characteristically  and  intentionally  ob- 
scure in  her  movements  and  policy,  ib. 
her  existence  as  a  monarchy  a  political 
enigma,  only  solved  by  an  analysis  of 
the  elements  of  her  political  power, 
300.  lier  religion,  always  subject  to 
her  politics — always  resisted  the  papal  , 
domination,  while  she  was  the  most  i 
strenuous  opposer  of  the  Reformation, 
300,  301.  became  tolerant  from  neces- 
sity, 302.  her  army;  her  power  of 
so  easily  recruiting  them  enables  her 
rapidly  to  bring  successive  armies  into 
the  field,  303.  her  perseverance  in  war 
notwithstanding  her  many  defeats,  ib. 
best  plan  of  conquering  her,  304.  her 
soldiers  having  no  stimulus  to  glorious 
actions  make  no  rapid  conquests,  305. 
eagerly  incorporates  what  she  acquires, 
and  does  not  lose  sight  of  what  she  has 
lost,  ib.  her  despotic  discouragement  of 
every  species  of  knowledge,  306.  her 
highest  ambition  a  submissive  standing 
army,  and  the  obedience  of  a  submissive 
people,  308.  instances  of  her  refined 
perfidy,  309.  her  dependence  on  Eng- 
land for  carrying  on  war,  310.  the 
court  externally  economical  and  popu- 
lar, 31 1 .  her  power  of  resistance  con- 
sists  in  her  pliability — her  apathy  un- 
der insults,  ih.  meanness  and  ingrati- 
tude, 312.  does  not  aspire  after  glory, 
ib.  is  now  more  extensive  and  strong- 
er than  before  her  defeats,  313.  her 
views  with  respect  to  conquest,  ib.- 
consequences  to  England  should  she 
become  rich,  314.  has  been  engaged 
in  a  continual  war  against  liberty,  ib, 
her  history  made  up  of  wars  and  rebel- 
lions, 315.  her  real  object  in  over- 
turning the  constitutional  government 
of  Naples,  518. 

Austria,  Landstaende  of,  purposed  as  amo- 
del  of  representation  for  all  the  states  of 
the  Germanic  confederation,  xliii.  477. 
hatred  felt  for,  by  all  enlightened  na- 
tions, participated  by  Prussia,  479. 

— ,  piquant  anecdote  of  Francis  I., 
Emperor  of,  evincing  his  horror  and 
jealousy  of  popular  education,  xli.  122. 
hostility  of  to  free  institutions,  began 
to  be  developed  in  Germany  after  the 
second  fall  of  Napoleon,  xlii.  470.  as- 
sisted by  Prussia  in  degrading  the  Ger- 
man mind,  471 .  system  of  persecution 
of  liberal  opinions  among  men  of  letters 
and  science  throughout  Germany,  472. 
prevails  in  establishing  a  censorship  on 
the  press  in  all  the  states  of  Germany, 
476. 


Anthors  by  profession  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  condition  of,  illustrated  by  the 
publication  of  Mr  Godwin's  Lives  of 
Edward  and  John  Phillips,  xxv.  490. 

,  English,  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 

brought  down  from  the  supremacy  they 
enjoyed,  xxvii.  1.  causes  of  this  change, 
2.  character  of  those  authors,  2 
—6. 

■—  ,  benefits  resulting  to,  from  the  "  Act 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning," 
xxxviii.  282,  3.  denied  a  temporary  re- 
fuge against  common  robbers  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  283.  have  no  pro- 
perty in  writings  prejudicial  to  the  esta- 
blished religion  or  government  of  the 
country,  284.  their  labours  miserably 
repaid,  or  undertaken  at  many  hazards, 
285.  subject  to  daily  spoliation,  286. 
their  interest  in  their  property  not  al- 
lowed to  be  capable  of  supporting  an 
indictment,  i^.  damages  to  be  recover- 
ed by,  not  worth  contending  for,  ib.  their 
remedy  by  injunction  administered  till 
of  late  upon  equitable  principles,  286. 
doubts  on  the  subject  started  by  Lord 
Eldon,  ib.  their  case  made  an  exception 
to  every  rule,  301.  have  aright  to  pro- 
tection for  the  least  fragments  of  their 
interests,  305.  their  generally  hard 
lot,  ib. 

Autumn,  extracts  from  Mr  Alison's  Ser- 
mon on,  xxiii,  427 — 430. 

Ava,  the  country  of  the  Birmans,  xxii. 

336.  its  conquest  by  the  Peguvians, 

337.  recovered  by  Alompra,  who  in 
turn  conquers  Pegu,  and  attaches  it  to 
his  kingdom,  ib.  to  which  is  subse- 
quentlyadded  Arracan  ;  the  three  coun- 
tries (Ava,  Pegu,  and  Arracan)  now 
forming  the  Birman  empire,  338.  the 
government,  ib.  laws  and  religion,  339. 
literature,  340.  arts  and  manufactures, 
341.  architecture,  ib.  character  of  the 
people  and  their  government,  342.  con- 
flicting opinions  of  Colonel  Symes  and 
Major  Francklin,  ib. — 345.  commer- 
cial importance,  ib.  population,  ib. 
followers  of  Buddha,  xxii.  406. 

Avatars  of  folly,  seldom,  if  baffled,  twice 
the  same,  xlii.  113. 

Ayala,  Balthazar,  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  War  by,  xxvii.  232. 

Aylesbury,  county  jail  and  bridewell  of, 
account  of  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  are  managed,  xxii.  390. 

Ayr,  humanity  of  Mr  Neild  to  the  poor 
prisoners  in  the  jail  of,  in  furnishing 
them  with  blankets,  xxii.  394. 

Ayrshire  Legatees,  by  author  of  Annals  of 
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the  Parish,  xxix.  1 70.  a  work  of  great 
though  inferior  merit  to  the  Annals,  ib. 
remarks  on,  171. 


Azor,  a  negro,  evidence  of,  on  the  trial  of 
Rev.  Mr  Smith,  xl.  262. 

Azteck,  or  Mexican,  hieroglyphics,  ac- 
count of,  by  Humboldt,  xxiv.  148. 


B 


Babbage,  Charles,  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  various  institutions  for  the  assurance 
of  lives  by,  characterised  as  too  bold  a 
descent  into  the  details  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness, xlv.  482.  table  of  profits  on  the 
premiums  of  several  assurance  offices, 
and  remarks  on  by,  given  as  an  example 
of  the  faults  of,  483.  palpable  error  in 
liis  work,  484,  485.  appears  not  to 
be  quite  at  home  in  the  discussion  of 
practical  affairs,  486.  is  burled  and 
lost  in  the  minutiae  of  his  subject,  487. 
mistake  of,  in  quoting  as  operative 
an  expunged  regulation  of  the  Equi- 
table Assurance,  493.  tabular  view 
of  the  comparative  rates  of  assurance 
of  all  the  companies  given  by,  494. 
seems  to  think  it  for  the  public  interest 
to  urge  a  violent  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  assurance,  496.  observation  by,  that 
profit  from  neglected  assurances  has 
lately  much  declined,  497.  views  of, 
on  the  reduction  of  premiums,  farther 
noticed,  498.  ideas  of,  on  fraudulent 
insurances,  499.  average  profit  of  ex- 
isting assurance  companies  overrated 
by,  500.  observations  on  the  reflections 
made  by,  on  the  commission  on  assu- 
rances given  to  solicitors,  501.  effect 
of  intense  competition  on  the  condition 
of  assurance  companies  admitted  by, 
502.  curious  case  of  the  composition 
of  a  board  of  directors  supposed  by,  507. 
preferable  class  of  assurance  offices  in- 
dicated by,  508.     See  Life  Assurance. 

Baber,  Zehir-ed~din  Muhammed,  Memoirs 
of,  translated  by  Dr  Leyden  and  Mr 
Erskine,  a  curious  and  admirably  edited 
work,  xlvi.  39.  general  features  of, 
40.  speculations  on  the  probable  re- 
sults of  an  earlier  acquaintance  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  those  of  the 
East,  suggested  by,  41 — 44.  birth  and 
character  of  this  Emperor,  45.  view  of 
the  general  state  of  Eastern  society  in 
the  age  of,  48,  49.  memoirs  of,  not  to 
be  recommended  as  a  necessary  portion 
of  history,  50.  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner of  describing  adventures,  51.  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  account  of  the 
flight  of  an  army  by,  52,  53.     a  night 


skirmish  detailed  by,  in  the  manner  of 
Froissart,  54.  sketch  by,  of  his  re- 
pulse in  an  attack  on  Akhshi,  and  his 
disastrous  flight,  55 — 57.  example  of 
the  faculty  of  describing  countries,  in  an 
account  of  Kabul  by,  58 — 60.  general 
description  of  Hindoostan  by,  61,  62. 
statement  of  the  revenues  of  his  con- 
quests, 63.  specimens  of  his  taste  and 
art  in  biography,  ib. — 66.  fixst  tempta- 
tion of,  to  drinking  wine,  67.  becomes 
a  confirmed  toper,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, 68,  69.  pious  resolution  of,  to 
renounce  the  use  of  wine,  70,  and 
struggles  which  it  occasions,  71.  traces 
of  Asiatic  ferocity  in,  ib.  elegant  taste 
of,  for  flowers  and  gardens,  72,  73. 
talent  and  skill  of,  in  writing  and  criti- 
cising letters,  74.  romantic  and  apo- 
cryphal account  of  the  death  of,  75. 

Babylon,  Mr  Rich's  Memoir  on  the  Ruins 
of,  XXV.  438.  contrast  between  its 
primeval  magnificence  and  long  desola- 
tion, 439. 

,  Memoirs  on,  by  Mr  Rich,  cha- 
racterised, xlviii.  185.  opinions  of  Ma- 
jor Rennell  regarding,  186.  the  Bible 
and  the  history  of  Herodotus  the  first 
authorities  relative  to,  187.  testimo- 
nies of  Diodorus,  Ctesias,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo,  concerning,  estimated,  ib.  mo- 
dern writers  on,  referred  to,  188.  cri- 
terion to  be  followed  in  considering 
the  situation  and  appearance  of,  ib. 
early  name  of,  191.  modern  appellation 
of,  its  introduction  and  derivation,  ib. — 
193.  by  whom  founded,  ib.  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Herodotus,  194 — 197.  con- 
struction of,  as  detailed  by  Diodorus 
and  other  writers,  198.  statements  re- 
garding, by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  com- 
pared, 200.  chief  objection  to  the  de- 
scriptions of,  by  ancient  writers,  consi- 
dered, 201.  extent  of,  compared  with 
London,  202.  houses  of,  what,  203. 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  destruc- 
tion of,  to  what  period  referred,  204. 
site  of,  fixed  at  Hillah,  205.  ruins  of, 
described,  206 — 209.  reasoning  of  Mr 
Rich  on  the  identity  of  with  Hillah, 
Amran,  and  Mujillabe,  209.  conjecture 
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of  Mr  Buckingham  respecting,  210, 211. 
ruins  of  the  tower  of,  fixed  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  212.  description  of 
these  ruins,  ib. — 214.  their  correspond- 
ence with  the  tower  of  Belus,  described 
hy  Herodotus,  211,  213.  position  of 
the  tower  of,  farther  considered,  216 — 
218.  error  of  Mr  Buckingham  respect- 
ing the  wall  of,  corrected,  218.  sug- 
gestion regarding  the  engraved  stone 
cylinders  found  at,  219. 

Babylon,  tlie  ruins  of,  surveyed  by  Captain 
Keppel,  xlvii.  374. 

Bache,  Mrs,  letter  to,  from  her  father,  Dr 
Franklin,  on  the  subject  of  economy, 
xxviii.  295. 

Bacler  d'Albe,  Colonel,  director  of  the 
Bureau  Topographique  to  Napoleon, 
account  of,  xxxii.  221. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  character  of,  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  xxii.  220. 

,  opinion  of,  on  scientific  experi- 
ments in  his  own  time,  xxvi.  233. 

,  his  idea  of  literary  history,  xxvii. 
180.  extract  from  the  Latin  edition  of 
the  same  passage,  181,  note,  view  of 
his  genius,  character,  and  writings, 
182—190.  Mr  Stewart  has  filled  up 
the  outline  of  his  history  of  philosophy 
for  those  sciences  and  during  that  pe- 
riod most  interesting  to  us,  191.  defect 
observable  in  his  history  of  Henry  VII., 
216.  his  commendation  of  Maehiavel's 
Discourses  on  Livy,  219.  proofs  that 
the  progress  of  his  fame  was  not  so 
slow,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  Mr 
Stewart  intimates,  223. 

,  a  great  law-reformer,  xxxv.  1 98. 

— — — ,  one  of  the  three  men  in  modern 
times,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  if 
they  liad  not  existed,  the  whole  frame 
of  human  affairs  in  after  ages  would 
have  varied,  xxxvi.  223.  his  reforma- 
tion of  philosophy,  a  fifth  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  ib.  remarks  on 
his  Novum  Organum,  224.  extract  from 
Professor  Piayfair's  Commentary  on  that 
work,  ib. 

,  his  opinion  of  the  eifect  of  entails, 
xl.  3o8.  of  the  two  extremes  which 
impede  human  improvement,  496. 

,  admirable  definition  of  poetry  by, 

xlii.  35.  notes  that  the  writ,  7ie  exeat 
regnoy  was  extended  to  civil  cases  in 
the  latter  years  of  James  I.,  112.  him- 
self issued  ne  exeat  writs  against  Dutch 
merchants,  charged  with  exporting  gold, 
113. 

,  calls  the  book  of  time  the  best 

book,  156.     warns  us  that  such  pre- 


cedents are  to  be  avoided  as  smack  of 
the  times,  158. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  termed  the  exalting 
tendencies  of  our  nature  heroic  desired, 
xliii.  1. 

— — — ,  account  of  his  Novum  Orgamim, 
published  by  the  Society  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  xlvii.  118. 

,  definition  of  the  office  of  poetry 

by,  xlvii.  187.  the  object  of  poetical 
composition,  as  regards  the  imagina- 
tion, stated  by,  in  the  treatise  Be  Aug- 
mentis  Scierdiarum,  188. 

,  political  reasonings  of  the  Utili- 
tarians, described  by,  xlix.  290.  Utili- 
tarian philosophy  strongly  portrayed  in 
a  passage  from  the  Novum  Organum  of, 
291.  frivolousness  and  uselessness  of 
this  philosophy  described  in  a  few  words, 
from  the  same  work  of,  294. 

,  his  Latin  misunderstood  by  a 
Westminster  reviewer,  L.  106.  defini- 
tion of  poetry  by,  tumidly  paraphrased 
by  Dr  Channing,  in  a  laboured  exordium 
on  the  character  of  Milton,  141. 

,  Roger,  character  of,  xxvii.  202, 

note,  should  be  rather  regarded  as  a 
philosopher  of  the  scholastic  age,  than 
a  schoolman,  206. 

Badelly,  John,  M.D.,  "  Narrative  of  the 
extraordinary  cure  performed  by  Prince 
Alexander  Hohenlohe  on  Barbara  O'- 
Connor, a  nun,  in  the  convent  of  New 
Hall,  near  Chelmsford,"  &c.,  xxxix.  54. 

Baffin,  William,  notice  of  the  different 
voyages  of,  in  quest  of  a  North- West 
passage,  xxx.  53,  57.  Jiis  great  accu- 
racy as  a  navigator  proved  at  different 
parts  of  Captain  Ross's  voyage,  xxxi. 
346—348,  352,  360—362. 

Baffin's  Bay,  Captain  Ross's  voyage  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring,  xxxi.  336 — 
368. 

Bagdad,  Rousseau's  description  of  the 
Pachalik  of,  xxv.  437. 

,  modern  description  of,  by  Captain 

Keppel,  xlvii.  375. 

Baghesa,  or  Bacchus,  votaries  of,  a  mo- 
dern Indian  sect,  account  of  their  doc- 
trines, xxii.  407. 

Bahamas,  conduct  of  the  assembly  of,  re- 
specting the  religious  instruction  of 
slaves,  xlv.  180.  evasion  of  the  inten- 
tions of  parliament  in,  under  another 
head  of  amendment,  181.  marriage  qf 
slaves  professing  Christianity  allowed 
in,  183.  punishment  of  slaves  not  re- 
cently amended  in,  185. 

Bailey,  Justice,  opinion  of,  on  the  legality 
of  the  use  of  spring  guns,  xxxv.  129* 
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Baillie,  Joanna,  specimens  of  songs  by,  in 
Thomson's  Melodies,  xxxix.  78 — 80. 

— — — — ,  Lady  Grizzel,  affecting  passage 
in  the  ballad  of  "  Au.ld  Robin  Gray," 
by,  quoted  on  an  interesting  occasion 
by  Burns,  xlviii.  301. 

Bailly,  M.,  opinions  of,  on  Indian  astro- 
nomy, xxix.  162. 

Baines,  Mr,  History  and  Gazetteer  of 
Lancashire,  by,  on  tlie  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  borrows  from  Mr 
Guest,  xlvi.  6.  referred  to,  9.  esti- 
mate by,  of  the  number  of  power  looms 
in  Lancashire,  17.     referred  to,  34?. 

Baird,  Rev.  Principal,  bis  labours  in  the 
investigation  of  the  existing  means  of 
education  in  Scotland,  xxxiv.  215, 216. 

Balance  of  power  in  Europe,  disturbance 
of,  affects  the  different  states,  according 
to  their  proximity  or  distance,  xxxviii. 
259. 

Baldinucci,  an  account  of  fresco  painting 
by,  quoted,  xlviii.  76. 

Balguy,  Archdeacon,  renown  of,  acquired 
by  his  discussion  of  the  question  con- 
cerning evil,  L.  302.  line  of  argument 
followed  by,  in  his  Divine  Benevolence 
asserted,  306. 

Bali.     See  Java. 

Ballads,  ancient  German,  xxvi.  210. 

.,  analogy  between  the  Danish  and 

Scottish,  xxvi.  210. 

^,  popular,   astonishing  effects   of. 


both  on  conduct  and  character,  xxxix. 
68.  qa  ira  and  Carmagnole  on  the 
French  republicans — Dibdin's  sea  songs 
on  British  sailors,  ib. 

Balloon,  the,  invented  by  M.  Montgolfier, 
xxxii.  367. 

Ballot,  secret,  proposed  as  an  accompany- 
ing corrective  of  the  inconveniences  of 
universal  suffrage,  xxxi.  193.  objec- 
tions to,  193 — 196.  See  Representa- 
tion.    Suffrage.     Parliamentary/  Reform. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  heroic  death  of,  xxxi. 
89. 

Baltic  Sea,  saltness  of  the,  compared  with 
that  of  the  ocean,  xxii.  147.  its  sub- 
sidence from  the  land,  how  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  176. 

■  ■■  ,  trade  with  the,  nearly  ruined  by  the 
measures  of  ministers,  xxxii.  70. 

,  origin  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on 

timber  from  the,  xxxiii.  342.  necessity 
of  abolishing  them,  in  order  to  replace 
the  intercourse  with  the  Northern  na- 
tions on  its  old  footing,  363. 

,  prohibitory  duties  on  timber  from, 

when  levied,  xliii.  343.  value  of  the 
commerce  of  Britain  with,  previously  to 


those  duties,  344,  and  subsequently, 
345, 346.  alteration  of  the  duties  on 
timber  from,  in  1821,  346.  rates  of 
duty  payable  in  Britain,  on  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  wood  from,  348.  supe- 
rior quality  of  timber  from,  350,  351. 
account  of  the  quantities  of  principal 
articles  of  wood  imported  from,  into 
Great  Britain,  in  1823,  352.  cost  of 
timber  from,  to  the  exporter,  353. 

Baltimore,  increase  of  the  population  of, 
since  1791,  xxxi.  133. 

,  feelings  of  the  military,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  attack  of,  vividly  depict- 
ed, by  the  author  of  "  The  Subaltern," 
xlv.  372. 

Banbury  peerage  case,  law  of  legitimacy 
involved  in  the  discussion  of,  xlix.  196. 

Bande  Noire,  the,  a  trading  company  in 
France,  account  of,  xxxii.  356. 

Bandello,  Matteo,  a  great  name  in  Italian 
prose  fiction,  xlii.  198. 

Bandini,  brilliant  enunciation  by,  of  the 
truth  regarding  the  velocity  of  circula- 
ting medium,  L.  360. 

Banditti  between  Sabino  and  Abruzzo, 
account  of  the,  xxviii.  52. 

,  account  of  a  rencontre  with,  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples,  by  Mr  Sass, 
XXX.  533. 

■  in  the  mountains  east  of  Rome, 
account  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  towards 
them,  by  Mrs  Graham,  xxxv.  146 — 155. 

Bank  of  England  stoppage  in  1791,  effects 

produced  by  the,  xxvi.  260.  xxxv.  476. 

,  effects  produced  by  its  suddenly 

contracting  its  issues  of  paper  in  18l4 

xxvi.  265. 

',  certainty  of  the  quantity  of  its 
paper  being  increased  under  a  con- 
tinuance  of  the  restriction  'act,  xxxi. 
61.  reasons  for  the  applications  for 
discounts  to,  continuing  equally  nume- 
rous during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
depreciation  of  its  notes,  63.  differ- 
ence of  its  situation  from  a  private  bank, 
while  it  is  compelled  to  issue  paper  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
64.  great  diminution  of  its  issues  the 
cause  of  the  restoration  of  the  par  of 
exchange  in  1815  and  1816,  65.  resto- 
ration of  cash  or  bullion  payments  the 
only  security  against  depreciation,  66. 
expense  of  returning  to  payments  in 
coin,  67.  Mr  Ricardo's  plan  for  saving 
this,  by  making  the  notes  convertible 
into  bullion,  69.  mariner  of  effecting, 
and  advantages  attending  it  both  to  the 
bank  and  the  country,  ib, — 72.  question 
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vvkether  gold  or  silver  should  be  the  ex- 
changeable bullion,  74—76.  modera- 
tion with  which  the  directors  have  used 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  re- 
striction act,  77.  misery  which  the 
sudden  restriction  of  its  paper  circula- 
tion has  brought  upon  the  community, 
78.  power  with  which  the  directors 
are  invested  altogether  subversive  of  the 
security  of  property,  ib.  returns  of  pro- 
secutions and  convictions  for  forging 
notes  of  the,  from  1783  to  1818,  203— 
214.. 
Bank  of  England,  restriction  act  on,  in 
1797,  original  object  of  the,  xxxiii.  57. 
benefits  promised  to  the  nation  by  the 
ministers  on  each  renewal  of  it,  ib.  ef- 
fects of  which  it  has  been  productive  in 
raising  the  general  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, ib.  58.  has  effected  a  total  change 
in  our  ancient  monetary  system,  xxxv. 
476.     subsequent  results,  477—479. 

.  See  Banking,  England,  and  Monet/. 

,  Notes.  See  Currency. 

Banka,  the  island  of,  valuable  for  its  tin 

mines,  xxix.  42,  43. 
Bankers,  great,  a  class  of  persons  who 
never  fail  to  prosper  when  a  state  is  in 
want  of  money,  xxxi.  272. 
Bankes,  "William  John,  notice  of  the  jour- 
ney of,  in  Nubia,  xxvii.  433. 

,  genealogical  table  of  Abydos  dis- 
interred by,  xlv.  143.  literary  injus- 
tice done  to  the  spirited  exertions  of, 
by  M.  ChampoUion,  ib. 

,  Henry,  evidence  on  the  eifect  of 
the  bill  introduced  by,  for  making  poach- 
ing a  transportable  felony,  xxxix.  45. 
not  a  single  conviction  at  Bow  Street 
under  his  act  against  buying  game,  48. 
reasons  for  its  total  inefficacy,  ib. 

Sir  Joseph,  opinion  of,  respect- 


ing the  feasibility  of  Mr  Park's  plan  for 
a  second  expedition  to  Africa,  xxiv. 
477. 

— ,  letter  to,  from  Dr  Franklin,  on 
the  return  of  peace  in  1783,  xxviii. 
281.  his  invitation  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  to  send  some  of  its 
members  to  join  in  the  experimental 
and  astronomical  researches  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
422. 

,  remarks  by,  on  the  forcing-houses 

and  fruits  of  the  Romans,  xxxiv.  367. 
death  and  character  of,  371. 
,  possible  consequence  of  his  pre- 
ference of  Lincolnshire  sports  to  natu- 
ral history,  xliii.  299.  last  parting  of 
Mr  Waterton  from,  307. 


Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  practice  of  pronouncing 
a  discourse  at  the  Royal  Society  on  giving 
away  the  Copley  medal,  revived  by, 
xlvL  352.  character  of,  as  a  friend  of 
natural  science,  353.  total  unfitness  of, 
to  deliver  fine  discourses,  ih. 

Banks,  improvident  conduct  of,  in  Eng- 
land, from  1809  to  1813,  xliii.  270. 
absurd  augmentations  of  issues  by, 
when  prices  rise,  271.  Destruction  of, 
on  a  fall  of  prices,  272.  destruction  of, 
in  five  or  six  weeks  of  1825,  275.  con- 
sequences of  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  issuing  paper  in  London,  279.  state 
of,  in  Scotland,  281.  number  of  part- 
ners in,  in  Scotland,  282.  defective 
constitution  of,  in  America,  fatal  conse- 
quence of,  287.  plan  of  exacting  secu- 
rity from  country,  for  their  issues, 
291. 

Banking,  Thoughts  on,  reviewed,  xliii.  263. 
how  an  excess  in  the  trade  of,  depre- 
ciates the  whole  currency  by  compara- 
tive redundancy,  268.  errors  in  the 
trade  of,  when  confidence  is  high,  270. 
when  prices  fall  and  confidence  de- 
creases, 272.  increase  in  the  opera- 
tions of,  in  four  years,  from  1822  to 
1825,  274.  errors  in  the  trade  of,  com- 
mitted by  the  bank  of  England,  275, 
277.  probable  state  of,  in  London,  had 
there  been  several  such  establishments 
as  the  bank  of  England,  279.  plans  to 
improve  the  system  of,  in  England,  280. 
limitation  of  the  number  of  partners 
concerned  in,  considered,  281.  view 
of  the  state  of,  in  Scotland,  282.  fluc- 
tuations in  the  trade  of,  in  Scotland, 
284.  plan  to  regulate,  by  suppressing 
country  notes  under  L.5,  286.  as  af- 
fected by  forgery,  proposal  for  the  pro- 
tection of,  288.  improvement  of,  by 
exacting  security  for  the  issues  of  coun- 
try  banks,  considered,  291.  objections 
to  the  regulations  of,  answered,  293, — 
and  examined  by  Mr  Ricardo,  294. 
present  system  of  the  business  of,  in 
England,  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
1825-6,  296.  measures  for  the  regula- 
tion of,  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Mr 
Robifison,  297. 
— — — ,  conduct  of  the  trade  of,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  year  1823,  examined,  xliv. 
85.  suffers  from  the  issues  of  poor,  ig- 
norant, and  unprincipled  speculators, 
88.  wasteful  and  improvident  measures 
resorted  to  in  forcing  the  trade  of,  89. 
abuses  of,  will  not  be  remedied  by  the 
legislative  measures  of  1826,  91.  cala- 
mities of,  in  the  country,  predicted  by 
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eminent  merchants  in  March  and  April 
1825,  92. 

Bannatyne,  Dugald,  excellent  article  by, 
on  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 
xlvi.  9.  remarks  of,  on  the  origi- 
nality of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  14. 
opinions  of,  cited,  respecting  the  pro- 
gress in  cotton  machinery,  and  on  the 
skill  and  dexterity  of  workmen  employed 
about  it,  18. 

Baptists,  English,  society  of,  for  promo- 
ting the  gospel  in  Ireland,  notice  of  the 
labours  of,  xxxl.  247. 

Bar,  eloquence  of  the,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  contrasted,  xxxiii. 
264— 2G6. 

Barabras,  the,  or  native  Nubians,  notices 
of,  xxvii.  434. 

Barante,  M.  de,  character  of  his  Picture 
of  French  literature  during  the  18Dh 
century,  xxii.  218. 

Barbadoes,  law  of,  respecting  a  master  kill- 
ing his  slave,  xxv.  331. 

>,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the 
island  of,  by  Dr  Skey,  xxix.  92. 

state  of  religion  in,  xl.  229.    dis- 


tinguished hostility  to  negro  improve- 
ment, 233.  declares  all  negroes  for- 
feited who  attended  Quaker  meetings, 
ib.  Methodists  had  no  concern  in  the 
insurrection  at,  238.  destruction  of 
Methodists'  chapel,  240.  in  defiance  of 
the  governor's  proclamation,  warn  all 
Methodist  preachers  against  reaching 
their  shores  at  their  peril,  241. 

-,  outrage  committed    on   a  mis- 


sionary at,  deserved  to  be  handled  in 
Parliament,  xlii.  479.  narrative  of  the 
disgraceful  riots  at,  481.  contempt  of 
law  and  defiance  of  authority  shown 
by  the  rioters  at,  484.  seditious  pro- 
clamations issued  in,  485.  farther  proof 
of  the  inveterate  passions  predomina- 
ting among  the  slave-owners  of,  489. 
exhibition  at,  of  love  and  massacre, 
arson  and  jollity,  490.  language  of  the 
mob  of,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  492.  unpar- 
donable conduct  of  the  magistrates  of, 
498. 

-,  backwardness  of  the  legislature 


of,   in  the  mitigation  of  slavery,  xlv. 

177,  178. 
Barbary,  Western,  account  of  the  three 

races  who  inhabit,  by  Mr  Dupin,  xxvi. 

400. 
pirates,  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the 

license  indulged  to  them  being  put  an 

end  to,  xxvi.  449.     true  causes  of  the 

forbearance  so  long  shown  tp  them, 


450.  their  treatment  of  the  slaves  at 
Algiers,  452.  the  bagnios,  455.  prin- 
cipal scene  of  their  ravages,  453.  eifects 
of  the  sanction  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  treaties  of  ransom  between 
them  and  Naples  and  Sardinia,  455. 
attack  on  Algiers,  their  principal  nest, 
recommended  ;  safety  and  facility  of  the 
enterprise,  456. 

Barbauld,  Mrs,  admiration  expressed  by 
Mr  Fox  of  her  talents,  xxix.  474.  note. 

Barbeyrac,  treatise  of,  "  De  la  Morale  des 
Peres,"  proves  that  the  moral  tenets  of 
the  Fathers  are  mostly  unnatural,  fana- 
tical, and  dangerous,  xxiv.  64. 

Barca-Gana,  a  negro  general  of  Bournou, 
noble  aspect  of,  xliv.  182.  part  of  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  at  Ronka,  per- 
formed by,  183.  sent  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry  on  a  slave-hunt  into  the 
mountains  of  Mandara,  189.  attack  on 
the  town  of  DirkuUah  supported  by, 
191.  position  of,  in  the  retreat  before 
the  Felatahs,  193.  Mahometan  indig- 
nation of,  on  the  defeat  of  his  party, 
194.  sets  out  on  an  expedition  against 
the  La  Sala  Shounahs,  198.  the  Lake 
Tchad  asserted  by,  to  have  no  outlet, 
213. 

Barcelona,  magnificent  reception  of  Co- 
lumbus at,  on  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage,  described  by  Mr  Irving,  xlviii. 
15. 

Barham,  Lord,  remarkable  correspond- 
ence of,  with  Lord  CoUingwood,  on  pro- 
motion in  the  navy,  xlvii.  409.  strong 
remonstrance  made  to,  by  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  on  that  subject,  410. 

Barilla,  entire  repeal  of  the  duties  on,  re- 
commended, xliii.  85. 

Baring,  Alexander,  remarks  of,  on  the 
effects  of  our  prohibitive  and  restrictive 
system  of  commerce,  xxxiii.  338. 

,  non-interference  of  government 

in  trade  and  commerce  powerfully  re- 
commended by,  xliv.  77.  his  enquiry 
into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
orders  in  council,  quoted,  78. 

Barker,  Dr  F.,  Medical  Report  of  the  house 
of  recovery  and  fever  hospital  in  Cork 
Street,  Dublin,  xxxi.  414.  statement 
by,  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
fever  in  Dublin  duringthe  summer,  421. 

Barlaam,  Saint,  the  legend  of,  versified  by 
Rodolph  of  Ilohenems,  xxvi.  201. 

Barley,  supply  of,  for  malt,  importance  of, 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  xlix.  363. 
augmentation  iu  the  demand  for,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  367. 
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Barlow's,  Joel,  Columbiad,  remarks  of  Mr 
Walsh  on  the  critique  of,  given  in  this 
journal,  answered,  xxxiii.  411. 

Earnave,  observations  on  the  character  of, 
by  the  Due  de  Levis,  xxii.  289. 

Barnevvall,  R.  V.  and  Alderson,  E.  H. 
"Term  Reports  of  K.  B.  Hiley,  1820," 
&c.,  XXXV,  410.  their  report  of  Justice 
Best's  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  use 
of  spring  guns,  412 — 414. 

Barons,  their  demands  of  King  John,  on- 
ly the  restitution  of  their  ancient  rights 
and  liberties,  xxxvi.  333.  their  seigno- 
rial  franchises  insufficient  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  tranquillity,  338. 

Barrington,  Duines,  observations  by,  on 
the  effects  of  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries in  England,  xxii.  185. 

,  "The  possibility  of  approaching 

the  North  Pole  asserted  by.  A  new  edi- 
tion, with  an  appendix  containing  papers 
on  the  same  subject,  and  on  a  north-west 
passage.  By  Colonel  Beaufoy,  F.R.S.," 
XXX.  1.  object  and  results  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in,  2,  3. 

Barrington's,  Shute,  (Bishop  of  Durham,) 
"  Political  Life  of  Viscount  Barring- 
ton,"  XXV.  168.  curious  as  a  proof  of 
tlie  extravagant  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions in  politics,  entertained  by  the  most 
respectable  men,  173.  outline  of  Lord 
Barrington's  life,  ib.  principles  upon 
which  he  acted,  174.  the  King's  letter 
to  him  on  his  retreat  in  1778,  175.  the 
principle  on  which  he  acted  directly 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  176. 
example  of,  in  encouraging  the  spread 
of  knowledge  among  the  people,  xlviii. 
532. 

'  '  ,  Sir  Jonah,  inaccuracies  of,  as  to 

the  facts  and  dates  of  Mr  Grattan's 
speeches,  xxxviii.  70.  his  taste  as  a 
critic  not  more  distinguished  than  his 
historical  accuracy,  71. 

Barrow,  Professor,  of  St  Andrews,  con- 
troversy to  which  his  History  of  the  Co- 
lonization of  the  Free  States  of  Antiquity 
has  given  rise,  xlii.  273. 

'    ■  Dr   Isaac  ;  more  rational  piety, 

and  more  true  eloquence,  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of,  than  in  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  together,  xxiv.  72. 

theological  works  of,  character- 


ised by  Dugald  Stewart,  xxvii.  242. 
-,  John,  "Travels  in  Africa,"a  work 


hasty  and  superficial,  xxi.  53.  his  preju- 
dices and  previous  views  led  him  into 
error,  54.  has  exaggerated  the  beha- 
viour of  the  colonists  to  the  Herrenhut- 
ters,  65. 
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Barrow,  John,  his  works  on  China  and 
Cochin-China  have  made  great  addi- 
tions to  political  and  philosophical  geo- 
graphy, xxii.  348. 

Barry,  Madame  du,  intrigue  by  which  she 
became  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  xxx. 
431.  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  disgraced 
through  her  influence,  ib. 

,  James,  remarks  on  the  pictures  of, 

xxxiv.  106. 

Barthelemy,  Abbe,  remarks  of,  on  the  Sa- 
maritan characters,  xxxi.  370. 

Bartholdy,  J.  L.  S.  "  Der  Krieg  der  Ty- 
roler  Landleute  im  Jahre,  1809,"  the 
only  corrected  and  authentic  narrative, 
yet  published,  of  the  stand  made  by  the 
Tyrolese  against  the  Gallo-Bavarian 
armies  in  1809,  xxvii.  67. 

Bartholoraaeus,  "Z>epro;jne/a/j6z/5,"  extract 
from,  containing  a  description  of  Frisia, 
translated  by  Trevisa,  xxxii.  9. 

Barthovv,  an  American,  the  companion  of 
Mr  Legh  in  his  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
xxvii.  425. 

Barton,  Bernard,  Poems  by,  xxxiv.  348. 
the  author  a  Quaker ;  pleasing  to  find 
that  these  excellent  sectaries  are  be- 
ginning to  recommend  themselves  by 
the  graces  of  elegant  literature,  ib.  re- 
straints which  the  principles  or  preju- 
dices of  his  sect  would  oppose  to  a 
Quaker  poet,  349.  the  present  volume 
has  all  the  purity,  piety,  gentleness, 
and  sobriety  of  the  sect,  350.  style  and 
contents,  ib.  extracts,  351 — 356.  class 
of  readers  to  whom  the  volume  will 
afford  delight,  ih. 

,  John,  "  Observations  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  of  society," 
xxxiii.  155. 

Basalt,  observations  on,  by  Breislak, 
xxvii.  163. 

Mr  Conybeare's  opinions  on  the 

origin  of,  xxix.  80.  7iote. 

Basaltic  country  in  the  north-east  of  Ire- 
land, description  of,  by  Dr  Berger, 
xxLx.  75. 

Basedow,  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
system  of  education,  anecdotes  of,  by 
Goethe,  xxvi.  335. 

Base  Metrique,  by  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  nineteenth  century,  xxi. 
313.  account  of  the  origin  and  ob- 
jects of,  xxx.  409.  men  of  science  en- 
gaged in  it,  410. 

Basil,  St,  Mr  Boyd's  translations  of  select 
passages  from,  xxiv.  58.     his  treatise, 
de  Vera   Virgbiitate,   considered   spuii- 
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ous,61.  preferred  by  Erasmus  to  Demos-  t 
thenes,  65.     extract  from  St  Gregory's 
panegyric  upon,  70.    his  remonstrance 
to  a  fallen  virgin,  71.     character  of  this 
last  piece  by  Fenelon,  ib.  note. 

Bassan,  fault  in  his  picture  of  tlie  Deluge 
at  Hampton  Court,  xlix.  468. 

Bastardy,  adulterine,  ancient  law  of  Eng- 
land on,  xlix.  190.  held  odious  in 
Germany,  192.  incapacitated,  by  the  ca- 
non law,  from  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
ib.  important  legal  consequences  of  the 
case  of  adulterine,  decided  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Banbury  peerage,  196. 
able  disquisition  on  the  law  of,  by  Mr 
X-e  Marchant,  referred  to,  208.  case  of 
adulterine  in  the  claim  to  the  barony  of 
Gardner,  ib.  important  undecided  case 
of,  Morris  v.  Davis,  211. 

Bateman,  Dr  Thomas,  "  Succinct  account 
of  the  contagious  fever  of  this  country 
exemplified  in  the  epidemic  now  pre- 
vailing in  London ;  with  the  appropriate 
method  of  treatment,  as  practised  in 
the  House  of  Recovery ;  to  which  are 
added,  observations  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  contagion,  tending  to  cor- 
rect the  popular  notions  on  this  subject, 
and  pointing  out  the  means  of  preven- 
tion," xxxi.  414.  his  opinion  that  want 
of  nourishment  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  the  present  epidemic,  controverted, 
417.  condemns  the  custom  of  sprink- 
ling the  sick  chamber  with  aromatic 
vinegar,  or  other  perfumes,  431. 

Bathurst,  a  town  in  New  South  Wales, 
foundation  of,  in  1815,  xxxiv.  423.  de- 
scription of,  in  1817,  ib. 

—  ,  Earl,  letter  to,  by  Hon.  H.  Grey 
Bennet,  M.P.  xxxviii.  85. 

,  reviled  for  his  religious  tolerance 
by  the  West  Indians,  xlii.  490. 

: ,  letter  to,  from  the  Duke  of  Man- 


chester, quoted,  xlv.  177. 

Batouta,  Ebn,  Travels  in  Africa  by, 
sketch  of,  by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv.  114. 

Battoni,  Pompeo,  great  reputation  of,  at 
Rome,  as  a  painter,  in  1749 ;  charac- 
ter of  his  works,  xxxiv.  96. 

Baude,  J.  J.  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  iron  trade  in  France,  L. 
48.  (See  France.)  statement  of,  re- 
specting the  expenses  of  an  iron  manu- 
facture in  France,  63. 

Baumgarten,  the  inventor  of  the  term 
AesthelickS)  the  science  of  the  fine  arts, 
xlvi.  183. 

Bavaria,  the  government  of,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Tyrol,  xxvii.  70.  abolishes 
its  ancient  constitution,  and  imposes 


eight  new  and  oppressive  taxes  on  the 
people,  71.  its  vexatious  and  unpro- 
fitable interference  with  their  feelings 
and  opinions,  72.  rising  of  the  Tyro- 
lese  in  1809,  73.  Bavarians  driven  out 
of  Inspruck,  ib.  and  out  of  Hall,  75. 
retake  Inspruck,  77.  are  totally  de- 
feated at  Mount  Isel,  78.  again  defeat- 
ed in  the  same  neighbourhood,  81.  at- 
tack and  defeat  Speckbacher,  83.  con- 
duct to  the  Tyrolese  after  the  peace 
with  Austria,  84. 

King  of,  patronage  bestowed  by 


the,  on  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  xxxiii, 
4.32. 

-» the  King  of,  grants,  in  1802,  ft 


pension  to  Jean  Paul   Richter,  xlvi. 
181. 

-,  visit  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of, 


to  Gbthe,  xlvi.  319. 

Bavarian  Penal  Code,  notice  of,   xxxv. 
196. 

Bayle,  Peter,  particulars  in  the  history  of, 
which  may  have  strengthened  or  crea- 
ted his  propensity  to  scepticism,  xxxvi. 
258. 

,  singular  versatility  of,  as  shown  in 

his  Thoughts  on  the  Comet,   xlvi.  368. 

Bears,  brown,  adventures  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke  with  two,  xxiv.  422, 
423. 

Beaufort,  Louis  de,  sur  la  Republique  Ro- 
maine,  cited,  on  the  census  made  up  at 
Rome,  xlix.  11. 

Beaufoy,  Colonel,  republication  by,  of 
Judge  Barrington's  pamphlet  on  the 
possibility  of  approaching  the  North 
Pole,  XXX.  1.  contents  of  his  appen- 
dix, 3. 

Beauharnais,  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
commanded  the  4th  corps  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Russian  campaign,  xxiv. 
376.  conduct  of,  in  the  battle  of  Mosk- 
wa,  381.  judicious  manoeuvres  of,  392. 
out  of  48,000  which  formed  the  strength 
of  his  corps  on  entering  Poland,  he 
could  only  muster  800  on  his  return, 
394. 

Beaumont  county  jail,  not  visited  by  a 
magistrate  for  seven  years,  xxii, 
386. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  character  of  their 
plays,  by  Schlegel,  xxvi.  105. 

m......-^-. remarks  on  their 

drama,  by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  477. 

Beauty,  common  remarks  and  quotations 
concerning,  by  Flaxman,  L.  247. 

Beaver,  the  existence  of  that  animal  in- 
ferred at  an  early  period  in  Scotland, 
xlvii.  502. 
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Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell,  "  The  Bride's 
Tragedy,"  xxxviii.  177. 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  "  Experiments 
on  the  produce  and  nutritive  qualities 
of  Grasses,"  xxii.  280.  appear  to  have 
been  made  with  great  care  and  preci- 
sion, ib. 

*  Earl  of,  his  account  of  the  mur- 

der of  David  Rizzio,  xli.  435. 

Bedouin  Arabs,  remarks  on  the,  by  Burck- 
hardt,  xxxiv.  1 12. 

Beechey,  Captain  F.,  Proceedings  of  the 
expedition  to  explore  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Tripoli  eastward,  in 
1821-22,  by,  xlviii.  220.  employed  by 
government  to  examine  the  shores  of 
the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica,  222.  idea  of, 
respecting  the  destructive  power  of  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  223.  his  description 
of  the  Syrtis  as  seen  from  the  sand-hills 
of  Misurata,  224?.  imminent  peril  of, 
on  a  marsh  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  225. 
Gulf  of  Syrtis  nautically  examined  by, 
ib.  its  geography  materially  rectified 
from  the  observations  of,  226.  the 
Pentapolis  as  examined  by,  227.  struc- 
ture observed  by,  analogous  to  the  Hes- 
perian Gardens  as  described  by  Scylax, 
228.  remarkable  view  from  the  height 
of  Cyrene,  noted  by,  230.  ruins  of 
considerable  extent  seen  by,  at  Derne 
and  Apollonia,  232.  curious  illustra- 
tion given  by,  of  the  delicacy  of  Arab 
feeling  on  the  delineation  of  female  por- 
traiture, 234. 

Beeke,  Rev.  Dr,  estimate  by,  (in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Income  Tax,)  of  the 
income  of  Great  Britain,  xxxiii.  177, 
of  the  value  of  the  tithes,  xxxiv.  69. 
estimate  of  the  entire  capital  of  Britain 
belonging  to  private  persons,  by,  xlvi. 
408. 

Beer,  various  methods  practised  in  adul- 
terating, xxxiii.  140—143. 

■ duties  on,  amount  of  in  1829,  Xlix. 

374.  net  produce  of  the  discrimina- 
ting tax  on,  in  1827,  375.  regulations 
under  which  the  manufactory  of,  is  con- 
ducted, ib.  intermediate  quantity  of, 
brewed  in  England  and  Wales  in  1827, 
376.  licensing  system  as  affecting  the 
supply  of,  considered,  ib.  monopoly  in 
the  trade  of,  examined,  ib.  Price  of, 
raised,  and  quality  of,  injured,  by  mono- 
poly, 379.  various  rate  of  the  mono- 
poly in  the  trade  of,  in  different  districts, 

380.  competition  in  the  manufacture 
of,  only  can  determine  the  question  be- 
tween brewers  and  home-brewed  beer, 

381.  net  amount  of  duty  on,  382. 


entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on,  recom. 
mended,  383,  384.  more  grossly  over- 
taxed than  wines,  spirits,  or  coffee,  384. 
duty  on,  might  be  repealed  without  loss 
to  the  revenue,  385.  price  of,  under  a 
free  trade,  would  fall  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  it,  ib.  abolition  of  the 
duty  on,  would  double  or  treble  the 
consumption  of  malt,  386.  circum- 
stances which  prevent  its  coming  into 
competition  with  spirits,  387.  revenue 
laws  affecting  the  manufacture  of,  not 
to  be  exceeded  in  injustice  by  any  ex- 
isting in  Turkey  or  Spain,  387.  mea- 
sures indispensable  to  putting  an  end 
to  the  abuses  connected  with  the  ma- 
king and  sale  of,  388. 

Bees,  Ruber's  new  observations  on,  xxv. 
363.  on  the  origin  of  wax,  364.  on 
the  sex  of  working  bees,  368.  researches 
with  regard  to  their  respiration,  ib.  their 
senses,  373.  their  proceedings  after 
losing  their  queen,  376.  mode  in  which 
they  become  apprized  of  her  absence, 
377.  construction  of  their  combs,  379. 
expedients  resorted  to  for  defending 
their  hive  against  enemies,  387. 

Beet  root,  cultivation  of,  in  France,  for 
sugar,  its  progress,  L.  59.  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  sugar  produced  from,  ib. 
cost  of  production  of  sugar  from,  com- 
pared with  the  French  West  Indies,  60. 

Beggar's  Opera,  opinion  of  Mr  Wilson, 
the  biographer  of  Defoe,  in  dispraise  of, 
dissented  from,  L.  397. 

Beitullah,  or  House  of  God,  a  mosque  at 
Mecca  described,  L.  172. 

Belgic  laws  and  customs,  value  of  the 
knowledge  of,  to  us,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  usages  of  England, 
Xxxii.  3. 

civil  code,  regulations  of,  on  evi- 


dence, to  what  they  amount,  xlviii.  466. 

Belier  Hydraulique,  the,  invented  by 
Montgolfier,  remarks  on,  xxxii.  367. 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  representations  of, 
concerning  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
examined,  xliii.  130.  falsely  asserts  the 
Pope's  supremacy  to  be  paramount  to 
general  councils,  134. 

Bell,  John,  of  Antermony,  admirable  ac- 
count given  by,  of  the  second  Russian 
embassy  to  China,  in  1720,  xxix.  435. 

Bell  and  Lancaster,  rapidity  with  which 
their  modes  of  education  were  spread 
over  England,  xxxiii.  499.  immense 
sums  subscribed,  and  patronage  bestow- 
ed on  them,  500.  calculation  of  the 
comparative  numbers  educated  in  France 
and  England  by  their  method;  »6,  speci* 
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mens  of  the  spirit  of  the  modern  French 
opposers  of  them,  505. 

BelJ,  Charles,  Exposition  of  the  natural 
system  of  the  Nerves  of  the  human  body, 
by,  xlvii.  4.41.  conjecture  of  Galen 
proved  true,  by,  448.  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion shown  by,  to  be  distinguished  by 
ganglions,  449.  chief  honour  of  disco- 
veries regarding  the  origin  and  functions 
of  the  nerves,  belongs  to,  450.  re- 
searches of,  to  what  principles  directed, 
451.  "  Idea  of  a  new  anatomy  of  the 
brain,"  by,  when  printed,  ib.  insists, 
in  this  pamphlet,  on  the  distinctness  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  452. 
foundation  of  discoveries  by,  relating  to 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  ih.  453. 
his  discovery  of  the  distinct  functions 
of  the  spinal  nerves  claimed  by  others, 
454.  was  led  to  his  investigation  by 
the  seeming  complexity  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves,  455.  views  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  entertained 
by,  ib.  distribution  by,  of  the  columns 
of  the  spinal  marrow  and  of  their  func- 
tions, 456.  regular  nerves  as  observed 
by,  ib.  457, — double  in  their  origin,  and 
common  to  all  animals,  458.  complexity 
in  the  system  of  nerves,  as  illustrated 
by,  459.  how  enabled  to  make  his  de- 
cisive experiments,  460, — specimen  of 
these,  461.  second  paper  of,  relating 
to  the  nerves  which  associate  the  muscles 
of  the  chest,  462.  motions  of  the  eye 
as  observed  by,  463,  464.  fortunate  in- 
duction of,  in  unfolding  the  contrivances 
of  the  eye,  465.  advantages  of  his  me- 
thod, how  illustrated  in  the  operations 
of  the  tongue,  466.  improvement  ex- 
pected to  medical  science  from  the  views 
of,  468,  469.  has  fully  availed  himself 
of  observations  on  different  classes  of 
animals,  471.  claims  to  the  discoveries 
of,  by  M.  Magendie,  examined,  473 — 
475.  thoughtless  conduct  of  the  English 
public  towards,  475.  pays  the  price 
which  all  discoverers  pay  to  selfish  am- 
bition, 476.  little  or  nothing  added  to 
the  expositions  of,  by  physiologists,  478. 
new  discoveries  to  be  hoped  from,  479. 

's,  (Dr  Andrew,)  description  of  an 

Irish  country  schoolmaster,  xxxvii.  88. 

,  evidence  of,  as  to  the  partial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  that  country, 
xli.  369.  states  that  the  books  used 
in  Catholic  Irish  schools  were  most  per- 
nicious, 404. 

Belligerents,  may  assist  the  disaffected,  in 
resisting  or  subverting  the  adverse  go- 
vernment, xxxviii.  255. 


Bello,  sultan  of  the  Felatahs,  character,  of 
xliv.  203.  absurd  territorial  pretensions 
of,  204.  said  to  possess  a  large  library, 
205. 

Belphegor,  a  novel  of  Machiavel,  charac- 
terised, xlv.  281. 

Belshazzar's  feast,  interest  excited  in  the 
British  public  by  the  painting  of,  by  Mr 
Martin,  xlix.  460.  story  of,  how  treated 
by  him,  469.  circumstance  of  the 
moving  hand  how  avoided  in,  by  giving 
vastness  and  splendour  to  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  470.  sublime  and 
supernatural  awe  ot^  how  sustained  by, 
471. 

Bembo,  Cardinal,  cause  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  History  of  Venice,  by,  xlvi.  78. 
Venetian  jealousy  of  Roman  ecclesias- 
tics instanced  in  the  case  of,  95. 

Benacus.      See  Lugo  di  Gar  da. 

Bench  of  Bishops  of  George  the  Second's 
time,  instances  of  the  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion of  several  members  of  the,  xxxii. 
80,  81.  Butler  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Burnet  bishop  of  Salisbury,  honour- 
able exceptions,  ib. 

Benevento,  principality  of,  actually  go- 
verned by  Talleyrand  for  some  years, 
xxxvi.  155. 

Benevolences,  contrary  to  the  principles 
and  letter  of  Magna  Charta,  xl.  127. 
case  of  Edward  IV.,  considered  one  of 
his  oppressions,  ib.  declared  illegal,  ib. 
attempt  of  Henry  YIJ.  to  levy  a  tax 
under  this  form  resisted  by  the  people; 
renewed  afterwards  with  better  suc- 
cess; Henry  VIII.  repeatedly  fails  in 
procuring,  ib.  one  offered  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  refused,  only  an  ordinary 
vote  of  supply,  128. 

Benfield,  Paul,  a  great  jobber  in  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  what  man- 
ner rewarded  for  his  support  of  Mr  Pitt, 
xxxi.  26. 

Bengal,  trade  of  the  Indian  islands  with, 
xxix.  43,  44.  treachery  by  which  the 
East  India  Company  became  possessed 
of  the  kingdom  of,  xxxi.  11 — 15.  state 
of  slavery  in,  as  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Colebrooke,  xlii.  296.  Italian  mode  of 
winding  silk,  when  introduced  into, 
xliii.  79.  account  of  raw  silk  imported 
into  Britain  from,  in  the  year  1823, 
80. 

Bennet,  Hon.  H.  G.,  "Letter  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  Livery  of  the  city  of 
London,  on  the  abuses  existing  in  New- 
gate, and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
reform  in  the  management  of  the  pri- 
son," XXX.  463.     great  services  of  Mr 
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Bennet  on  the  police  and  madhouse 
committees,  &c.,  479,  7iole.  horrible 
state  of  the  vvomens'  wards  ;  Mrs  Fry's 
attempt  to  reforna  them,  480.  descrip- 
tion of  their  state  in  1813  and  1816,  on 
her  first  Aasits,  ib.  481.  establishes  a 
school,  its  effects,  482.  examination  by 
the  corporation  of  London  at  the  end 
of  one  month,  484.  results  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  ib. 
Bennet,  Hon.  K.  G,  "  Letter  to  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  secretary  ofstate  for  the  home 
department,  on  the  transportation  laws, 
the  state  of  the  Hulks,  and  of  the  colo- 
nies in  New  South  Wales,"  xxxii.  28.  re- 
marks by,  on  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
spirits  by  the  government,  39.  his  ob- 
jections to  Botany  Bay,  as  a  school  for 
criminals,  44.  its  expense,  ib.  its 
want  of  the  essence  of  punishment,  ter- 
ror, 45.  its  extreme  profligacy  of  man- 
ners, 46. 

"  Letter    to    Earl    Bathurst," 

xxxviii.  85. 

Bentham,  Charles,  opinion  of,  on  the 
Gothic  windows  of  the  time  of  Henry 
IIL,  quoted,  xlix.  427. 

Jeremy,  "  Theorie  des  Peines 

et  des  Recompenses,  redigee  par  M. 
Dumont,"  xxii.  1.  history  of  the  work, 
and  obligations  to  M.  Dumont  for  its 
publication,  ib.  division  of  the  work, 
3.  regarded  as  eminently  original  in 
each  of  its  departments,  4.  Book  I. 
on  punishments;  general  principles; 
definitions  ;  classifications,  4 — 8,  ib. 
Book  II.  corporal  punishments,  12 — 16, 
ib.  the  author's  Panopticon,  19.  ca- 
pital punishments,  20,  Book  III. 
privative  punishments,  invohdng  forfei- 
ture of  property — reputation  or  condi- 
tion, 22 — 24.  Book  IV.  misplaced 
punishments,  24 — 26.  Book  V.  com- 
plicated punishments,  26.  rich  vein  of 
illustration  running  through  the  work, 
27.  superiority  of  it  to  the  Esprit  des 
Lois,  27.  advantages  of  his  method  of 
handling  the  subject,  28.  great  merit 
of  the  arrangement  and  classification, 
30.  unfairness  of  judging  of  such  a  work 
by  dipping  hastily  into  it,  ib. 

some  of  his  positions  contro- 


verted by  Mad.  de  Stael,  apparently 
from  not  having  sufficiently  considered 
them,  xxii.  334,  note. 

,  bis  •'  Defence  of  Usury"  has  the 

rare  praise  of  having  at  once  begun  and 
finished  the  task  of  opening  men's 
minds  on  the  subject,  xxvi.  271. 

-■ r,  "  Defence  of  Usury,"  tjjird  edi- 


tion, and  "  Protest  against  Law  Taxes," 
second  edition,  xxviL  338.  circum- 
stance which  has  led  the  author  to  re- 
print them  ;  peculiar  merits  of  both 
tracts,  339.  origin  of  the  prejudices 
in  which  the  usury  laws  had  their  found- 
ation, .340.  four  reasons  adduced  for 
justifying  the  restraints  tjpon  the  terms 
of  money-bargains,  341 — 348.  real 
effects  of  the  usury  laws,  348.  total 
insufficiency  of  their  restraints,  353. 
doubtful,  however,  whether  their  repeal 
during  the  pressure  of  the  calamity 
would  be  beneficial,  356.  character  of 
the  "  Protest  against  Law  Taxes,"  ib, 
its  reasoning  admitted  by  Mr  Rose  to 
he  unanswerable,  358.     extracts  from 

it,  ib 360. 

.,   an   advocate   for  parliamentary 


reform,   xxx.   200.     the   Abbe   Sieyes 
seems  a  little  like  him,  299. 

-,  "  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 


in  the  form  of  a  catechism ;  with  rea- 
sons for  each  article  ;  with  an  introduc- 
tion, showing  the  necessity  of  radical^ 
and  the  inadequacy  of  moderate  reform," 
xxxi.  165.  his  plan  and  that  of  Major 
Cartwright,  translated  out  of  his  pure 
and  plain  English  into  Mr  Bentham's 
peculiar  language,  173.  question  whe- 
ther all  interests  will  be  best  pre- 
served where  the  representatives  are 
chosen  by  all,  or  only  elected  by  con- 
siderable portions  of  all,  184.  his 
exceptions  to  the  universality  of  suf- 
frage, 192,  note,  the  question  of  ballot, 
193.  elections  may  be  too  frequent, 
shown  by  Mr  Bentham  in  an  unpub- 
lished work,  199.  case  of  the  United 
States,  200. 

Papers  relative  to  Codification 


and  public  instruction,  including  corre- 
spondences with  the  Russian  Emperor, 
and  divers  constituted  authorities  in  the 
American  United  States,"  xxix,  217 — 
(xxxv.  190.)  the  author's  long  labours 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures; 
sketch  of  his  life,  ib.  has  offered  his 
philanthropic  labours  to  France,  Po- 
land, Russia,  and  America,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  country,  218.  the  benefi- 
cial effects  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  masterly  works  have 
not  yet  been  produced  ;  the  author 
looks  to  future  ages  for  the  recognition 
of  his  titles  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  legis- 
lator, 219.  his  oiler  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws 
for  his  empire ;  the  Emperor's  letter 
in  answer,  j^nd  Mr  Bgntliana's  reply, 
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220.  his  oflPer  to  the  American  states, 
and  exhortation  to  them  to  substitute 
a  written  code  for  the  unwritten  law 
which  they  have  inherited  from  Eng- 
land, 221.  great  public  interest  of  the 
question,  which  of  the  two  is  best  cal- 
culated for  the  security  of  men's  persons 
and  properties,  222.  nature  of  the 
common  or  unwritten  law  of  England, 
ib.  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  Dr 
Paley,  Blackstone  and  his  commenta- 
tor, &c.  examined,  and  the  principal 
objections  to  this  species  of  legislation 
stated,  223 — 232.  additional  evils  by 
the  constant  accumulation  of  the  sta- 
tute laws,  233.  Mr  Bentham's  offer  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  for  North  America,  how 
received,  234.  his  letter  to  the  people 
of  America,  ib.  the  prospects  he  holds 
out  to  them  not  likely  ever  to  be  real- 
ized, 235.  his  principles  of  penal  law 
likely  to  be  adopted  at  Geneva,  from 
his  friend  M.  Dumont  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  code,  236.  great 
defects  of  Mr  Bentham's  style  of  com- 
position, ib.  his  good  fortune  in  having 
had  M.  Dumont  for  his  expositor,  ib. 
his  injudicious  manner  of  combating 
existing  evils,  237.  one  of  the  most 
important  works  yet  published  by  Mr 
Bentham,  xxxv.  194.  plan  suggested 
a  code,  the  informative  or  regulative 
matter  of  which  to  be  accompanied  by 
reasons,  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  com- 
mentary, ib.  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  this  code,  ib.  his  idea  of  promulga- 
tion-paper, being  used  for  all  forma- 
tions of  deeds  or  agreements  for  the 
conveyance  of  property — a  change  not 
likely  to  be  attended  with  any  benefi- 
cial result,  195.  Mr  Maddison's  opinion 
of  the  plan,  196.  the  two  authoritative 
codes  given  to  the  world — the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  Bavarian  Penal  Code — 
make  but  little  approach  to  the  cognos- 
cibility  and  notoriety  of  Mr  Bentham's 
plan,  197.  Mr  Bentham  disposed  to 
admit  too  much  theory  into  the  civil 
code,  198. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  "Elements  of  the  Art 
of  Packing,  as  applied  to  special  juries," 
xxxvi.  174. 

,  "Traite  des  Preuves  Judiciaires," 
par  M.  Dumont,  xl.  169.  his  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  ib.  object  of  the 
essay  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  truth  by 

•  judicial  proof,  170.   the  English  system 


considered  by  him  as  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  perfection,  171.  the  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  between  paternal  go- 
vernments and  political  ones,  the  found- 
ation of  his  whole  system,  questioned,  i6. 
forgotten  by  himself,  after  proclaim- 
ing it  as  a  discovery,  172.  contrast  be- 
tween the  two,  173, 174.  in  rejecting  the 
"natural  model  of  jurisprudence,"  we 
agree  with  the  measures  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  174. 
agree  with  him  that  witnesses  inte- 
rested in  the  event  of  a  suit  should  be 
examined,  177.  reasons  why  they  are 
excluded  by  the  English  courts,  ib.  a 
difference  may  be  made  between  com- 
pelling and  admitting  such,  ib.  his 
mode  of  treating  criminals  or  accused 
persons,  not  quite  philosophical,  179. 
danger  from  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal 
greater  than  that  arising  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  guiltless,  180.  such 
sentiments  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  ib. 
combated  by  Dr  Parr  and  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly,  181.  his  doctrine  of  compelling 
the  disclosure  of  communications  be- 
tween counsel  and  client  in  evidence, 
refuted,  183,  184.  his  reasons  for  in- 
sisting upon  it,  185.  his  disquisition 
on  the  impossible  and  the  improbable, 
most  curiously  metaphysical,  193.  re- 
quires that  all  anonymous  informa- 
tions should  be  made  public,  before  any 
proceeding  is  founded  upon  them — be- 
neficial effects  of  this  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, 195.  secret  tribunals  ever 
odious — he  overturns  with  ease  all 
the  sophistry  by  which  judicial  se- 
crecy has  been  defended,  195,196.  spe- 
cies of  evidence  that  should  not  be 
published — but  otherwise  recommends 
publicity  in  every  stage  of  the  process, 
196. 

Book  of  Fallacies,"    oddly 


characterised  by  Hazlitt,  xlii.  255. 
characteristics  of,  which  render  ne- 
cessary a  middleman  between  him  and 
the  public,  367.  often  writes  with 
a  power  which  few  can  equal,  368. 
cant  about  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, exposed  by,  ib.  369.  Fallacy  of 
irrevocable  laws,  how  treated  by,  371. 
continuity  of  a  law  by  oath,  his  estimate 
of,  373.  fallacy  called  the  self-trum- 
peter, how  exposed  by,  375.  laudatory 
personalities,  object  of,  designated  by, 
376.  his  exposition  of  the  fallacies  of 
pretended  danger,  377.  no  innovation 
he  shows  to  be  absurd,  378.  fallacy  of 
distrust,  what's  at  the  bottom  ?  over- 
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turned  by,  379.  official  malefactor's 
screen,  the  use  of  explained  by,  ib. 
accusation-scarer's  device,  rated  by, 
as  a  dishonest  one,  380.  fallacy  of 
false  consolation,  its  absurdity  proved 
by,  381.  the  Quietist,  his  explanation 
of,  382.  procrastinator's  argument, 
exposition  of  its  folly,  ib.  snail's- 
pace  argument,  summation  by,  of  its 
various  prattle,  383.  vague  generali- 
ties, his  view  of  their  operation,  i6. 
his  happy  designation  of  dyslogistic 
and  eulogistic  fallacies,  as  used  to 
discountenance  reform,  384<-  enume- 
rates, with  a  view  to  popular  use, 
the  anti-rational  fallacies,  385.  gene- 
ral definitions  of  all  the  several  vicious 
arguments  called  fallacies  by,  388. 
abridgement  of  the  Book  of  Fallacies  by, 
prefixed  to  the  Parliamentary  History 
and  Review  for  1825-6,  xliv.  467. 
manner  of  applying  the  fallacies  of  to 
an  attack  on  the  "  outs"  in  Parliament, 
489. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  practical  testimony  of, 
to  the  good  eff'ects  of  poetry  on  the  me- 
mory, xlvii.  194. 

,"  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence, 

specially  applied  to  English  practice, 
from  the  MSS.  of,"  xlviii.  457.  con- 
nexion of  Mr  Bentham  with  M.  Du- 
mont  like  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, 458.  reputation  of,  more  European 
than  English,  i6.  offences  of,  against 
the  public,  not  of  matter  only,  but  of 
manner,  459.  resemblance  of,  to  Moses, 
in  the  want  of  an  Aaron  to  speak  for 
him,  460.  phraseology  of,  humorously 
characterised,  ib.  fortune  of,  that  of 
being  chiefly  known  through  the  wri- 
tings of  an  accomplished  friend,  ib. 
much  done  by,  to  prejudice  his  scienti- 
fic doctrines,  by  the  heteroclite  com- 
pany of  strange  fancies,  with  which  he 
marshals  them,  461.  works  of,  rendered 
readable  by  throwing  overboard  terms  of 
irrelevance,  462.    slovenly  and  careless 

I  confidence  with  which  the  office  of  editor 
to,  has  been  performed  by  Mr  Mill,  jun., 
ib.  taunt  by  which  he  accounts  for 
Burke's  antipathy  to  metaphysics,  463. 
experience  of,  iii  English  laws,  so  long 
suspended,  as  to  leave  him  more  ac- 
quainted with  principles  than  with  de- 
tails, 464.  like  some  fathers,  prefers 
multiplying  his  ideas  to  clothing  or  pro- 
viding for  them,  465.  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  works  of,  is  to  throw  down 
all  exclusions,  466.  privilege  of,  that 
by  which  every  inventor  is  entitled  to 


be  heard  on  his  own  terms,  467.  his 
caricatures  have  a  comic  raciness  wor« 
thy  to  shake  the  sides  of  Rabelais  or 
Swift,  ib.  nucleus  of  the  gibes  and  il- 
lustrations of,  the  assumption  that  fee> 
gathering  is  the  real  foundation  of  the 
laws  of  England,  468.  fashion  in 
which  the  study  of,  is  hung  round  with 
the  scalps  of  those  against  whom  he 
rushes  into  the  field,  472.  evidently 
regards  it  as  impossible  that  a  lawyer 
should  be  an  honest  man,  ib.  repre- 
sents the  legislature  as  constantly  gulled 
and  thwarted  by  the  lawyers,  473. 
specimens  of  the  unmitigated  defiance 
breathed  by,  against  counsel  and  judges, 
473 — 477.  inference  of,  that  the  mask 
of  science  put  on  ignorance  is  put  on 
by  fraud,  protested  against,  477.  spe- 
cimens of  the  manner  in  which  he 
charges  cruelty  on  lawyers,  478 — 482. 
work  of,  on  Evidence,  the  labour  of  a 
life  for  the  edification  of  posterity,  482. 
personal  imputations  of,  on  judge-made 
law,  derived  from  the  epithet  of  fee-fed 
judges,  483.  strange  inconsistency  of, 
regarding  the  suggestions  of  his  book, 
ii.  driven  by  a  fashionable  optimism 
into  believing  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong, 

485.  fictions  in  law  mangled  by,  as 
young    Coriolanus    did   his    butterfly. 

486.  effect  on  the  reader,  of  being 
plunged  in  the  nebula  swept  through 
by  Mr  Bentham  in  his  eccentric  orb, 
490.  comparison  of  the  volumes  of, 
with  law  books,  difficulty  to  which  it 
leads,  492.  divisions  into  which  that 
portion  of  this  work  which  is  strictly 
legal  branches,  493.  protest  entered 
by,  against  the  sham  indignation  of  the 
judges  upon  sham  pleas,  495.  consi- 
derations  impressed  by  his  examination 
of  certain  topics,  496 — 498.  extraor- 
dinary merit  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  remarks  by,  on  presumptions,  498. 
displeasure  of,  against  juries  noticed, 
499.  biting  remark  of,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  accomplices,  504.  original 
prejudices  of  the  student  will  not  pre- 
vent a  change  coming  over  the  spirit  of 
his  dream  under  Mr  Bentham's  hands, 
507.  general  regulations  in  the  hands 
of,  are  a  shaving  machine,  51 1.  notion 
of,  that  alihis  are  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  accelerated  nature  of  an  English 
trial,  515.  uncourteous  terms  of,  in 
adverting  to  legal  men  as  coUaborateurs 
in  reform,  517.  eccentricities  of,  put  a 
drag  on  the  progress  of  his  philosophi- 
cal opinions,  518.     present  enterprise 
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a  voyage  rather  than  a  journey,  519. 
among  the  grains  of  mustard-seed  flung 
down  by,  there  nre  some  which  will  one 
day  be  trees,  520. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  appearance  of  in  the 
field,  as  a  defender  of  Mr  Mill,  xlix.  273. 
respect  and  veneration  to  which  the  opi- 
nions and  person  of,  are  entitled,  274. 
not  included  in  the  disparaging  estimate 
made  of  his  followers  and  of  their  wri- 
tings, 275.  case  of  Denmark,  as  a 
despotism,  explained  by,  276.  power- 
ful assistance  lent  by,  in  the  demolition 
of  Mr  Mill,  277.  specimen  of  very  plea- 
sant writing  by,  278.  evidence  that 
the  review  of  Mill  on  Government  had 
not  been  read  by,  282.  opinion  of,  on 
female  suffrage,  284<.  great  objection 
made  by,  to  the  Reviewers,  287. 
exultation  of,  on  his  discovery  of  the 
greatest  happiness  principle,  292. 
meaning  attached  by,  to  the  word  ought, 
293.  explanation  of,  that  he  had  only 
funiished  memoranda  for  the  reply  to 
the  reviewers  of  Mr  Mill's  essay,  299. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  proclamations 
of,  to  the  Genoese  in  March  1814, 
xxviii.  107.  after  his  entrance  into  that 
city  in  April,  ib.  his  honest  and  true 
English  spirit  defeated  the  contrivance 
of  the  British  ministers,  108.  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
114. 

Bentley,  Mr,  Walpole's  remarks  on  his 
designs  for  Gray's  Poems,  xxxi.  84. 
Walpole's  heartless  conduct  to  him, 
85. 

Benvenuto  d'Imola's  Latin  Commentary 
on  Dante,  rich  in  historical  anecdote, 
xxix.  460. 

Beppo,  a  Venetian  story,  by  Lord  Byron, 
xxix.  302—310. 

Bequeathing,  the  power  of,  essential  to 
the  interests  of  society,  xl.  351.  gives 
a  zest  to  continued  industry,  and  to 
improvements,  of  which  posterity  can 
only  reap  the  benefit,  ib.  customs  of 
the  ancients  respecting,  352.  expe- 
diency of  allowing  it  in  favour  of  stran- 
gers, to  the  exclusion  of  children  and 
relations,  a  matter  on  which  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  ib.  those  who  argue 
for  the  unlimited  power  in  the  right,  ib. 
legislative  interference  as  unnecessary 
as  pernicious,  353.  instances  of  a  duti- 
ful family  suffering  from  the  exercise  of 
unlimited  power  by  the  parent,  very 
rare,  ib.  first-born  should  have  a  pre- 
ference— this  the  custom  in  the  patri- 
archal ages,  t6,     no  such  preference 


among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  354. 
should  be  allowed  to  whatever  heir  or 
heirs  the  possessor  pleases,  provided  he 
or  they  are  in  existence  when  the  deed 
is  executed,  360. 

Beranger,  M.De,  Chansons,  &c.,by,xxxvii. 
407.  the  poet  of  the  people,  420.  his 
popularity  increased  by  persecution- 
extracts,  429—431. 

Berenice,  anecdote  connected  with  the 
representation  of  the  opera  of,  at  Padua, 
in  1680,  xxxiii.  370. 

Beresina,  description  of  the  passage  of 
that  river  by  the  French  troops,  on 
their  retreat  from  Moscow,  xxiv.  393. 

Berger,  Dr  J.  F.,  "  Mineralogical  Ac- 
count of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  xxviii.  179. 
"  On  the  Geological  Features  of  the 
North-Eastern  counties  of  Ireland," 
with  an  Introduction  and  Remarks,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  yet  published  by 
the  Geological  Society,  xxix.  74.  "  On 
the  Dikes  of  the  North  of  Ireland,"  80. 
his  account  of  the  physical  structure  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  in  many 
places  not  to  be  depended  on,  xxxvii. 
239.  the  Roach  rocks  not  noticed  by 
him,  241,  note,  granite  veins  passed 
over  by  him,  and  why,  244,  247. 

Bergmann's,  Benjamin,  "  Wanderings 
amongst  the  Calmucks,"  published  at 
Riga  in  1804-5,  account  of,  xxviii.  303. 
the  author's  first  introduction  to  the 
Calmucks  at  Sarepta,  ib.  abstract  of 
his  account  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, literature  and  religion,  made  du- 
ring a  two  years'  residence  amongst 
them,  304—316. 

Bering's  Strait,  rather  to  be  considered  as 
the  entrance  to  a  vast  bay  or  inland 
sea,  than  as  the  separation  of  two  great 
continents,  xxx.  59. 

Berington,  Rev.  Joseph,  "  Literary  His. 
tory  of  the  Middle  A^es,"  xxiii.  229. 
his  opinion  of  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity upon  classical  literature,  235.  his 
account  of  the  Goths,  abridged  from 
Jornandes,  239.  state  of  the  schools, 
243.  his  account  of  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks,  ib.  and  of  the  Arabians  and 
Saracens,  244.  his  work  not  very  pro- 
found either  in  research  or  reflection, 
ib.  specimens  of  his  boldness  and 
liberahty  of  thinking,  245. 

Berkely,  Bishop,  versatile  resources  of, 
evinced  by  the  discursive  character  of 
his  Essay  on  Tar  Water,  xlvi.  368. 

Berkshire  Magistrates,  noble  resistance 
of  the,  to  the  attempt  of  the  Home 
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Secretary,  (Lord  Sidmoutb,)  to  exclude 
them  from  visiting  the  county  prisons, 
xxviii.  537. 

Berlin,  Mr  Semple's  account  of  what  pass- 
ed at,  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  xxii. 
437. 

,  the  University  of,   established  by 

the  influence  of  Von  Stein,  xlii.  465. 

,  the  Etruscans  proposed  as  a  sub- 
ject for  a  prize  essay,  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at,  L.  375. 

Bernadotte,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in- 
terview of,  with  General  Moreau  at 
Stralsund,  xxii.  366.  character  of,  as 
connected  with  the  Norwegian  ques- 
tion, xxiii.  100. 

Bernard,  M.,  French  translation  of  Breis- 
lak's  Introduction  to  Geology  by,  xxvii. 
145. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  "  Case  of  the  Salt 

Duties,"  &c.,  xxxvi.  516. 

Berne,  conduct  of  the  government  and 
patricians  of,  to  M.  Fellenberg's  esta- 
blishments at  Hofwyl,  xxxi.  161,  162. 
xxxii.  507.  looseness  of  morals  pre- 
valent among  the  younger  peasantry, 
xxxii.  493,  494. 

. ,  fine  approach  of,  xxxvii.  295.  ro- 
mantic situation,  296.  resembles  a 
Roman  town,  ib.  luxury  wholly  di- 
rected to  objects  of  public  utility  ;  aris- 
tocratic pride  excessive,  ib. 

Bernese,  gentle,  modest,  and  domestic, 
xxxvii.  318.  society  on  a  simple  and 
easy  footing — strangers  received  with 
cordiality  and  kindness — changed  in 
their  opinions  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution— feel  a  salutary  hatred  for  arbi- 
trary power,  319. 

Bernier,  Francis,  qualities  of,  which  render 
him  the  first  of  travellers,  xxv.  417. 

Bernoulli,  James,  his  "  Ars  Conjectandi," 
character  and  objects  of,  xxiii.  322. 

Bernstorif,  prime  minister  of  Denmark, 
among  the  ablest  ministers  of  that  coun- 
try, xliv.  365.  moderate  administra- 
tion of,  in  1793,  though  an  abhorrer  of 
the  French  Revolution,  383. 

Berrebbers,  the,  one  of  the  three  races 
inhabiting  Western  Barbary,  xxvi.  400. 

Berri,  Duke  of,  insulting  and  imprudent 
behaviour  of,  to  the  officers  of  the 
French  army,  xxvi.  221. 

Berthier,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Neufchatel, 
singular  circumstances  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  murder  of,  xxviii. 
124.  his  conduct  to  Pope  Pius  VI., 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Italy,  xxxi.  29, 

.*■ ^— ,  account  of,  during  the  campaign 


of  1813,  in  Germany,  xxxli.  220.    fate 

of,  xlii.  97. 

Berthollet,  M.,  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  bleaching  by  chlorine,  xxxii. 
376. 

Bertram,  a  tragedy,  by  Maturin,  character 
of,  XXX.  234.  scene  suppressed  in  the 
representation  of,  255. 

Berwick,  the  Duke  of,  Memoirs  of,  cited, 
xli.  298. 

Berzelius,  L'drbok  i  Kemien  by,  L.  256.  re- 
searches of,  into  the  combination  of  bo- 
dies, how  suggested,  270.  laborious  and 
successful  researches  of,  on  the  compo- 
sition of  compound  bodies,  ib.  the 
truth  of  Dalton's  theory  established  by 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of,  271. 
great  ingenuity  displayed  by,  272.  prac- 
tical class  taught  by,  at  Stockholm, 
276. 

Besini,  director  of  police  at  Modena, 
knavery  and  cruelty  of,  xxxix.  474.  as- 
sassinated, 475. 

Best,  Justice,  opinion  of,  on  the  legality 
of  the  use  of  spring  guns,  with  remarks, 
XXXV.  129 — 134.  his  speech  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1821,  denying  the  correct- 
ness of  Chetwynd's  report,  and  dis- 
avowing the  sentiments  attributed  to 
him,  410.  Barnewall  and  Alderson's 
report  of  the  opinion,  admitted  by  him 
to  be  correct,  412 — 414.  inaccuracy 
of  his  citation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
415.  discrepancies  in  his  language  on 
the  two  occasions,  416. 

Bethlem  Hospital,  for  lunatics,  in  Lon- 
don, enquiry  into  the  management  of, 
up  to  1814,  xxviii.  438.  Mr  Edward 
Wakefield's  evidence,  439.  remarks  on 
the  case  of  William  Norris,  440.  and 
on  the  conduct  of  Mr  Haslam,  the  apo- 
thecary, ib.  general  state  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  obstinacy  of  the  governors, 
after  the  investigation,  in  protecting  their 
officers,  441.  speech  of  Lord  Robert 
Seymour  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
produced  an  instant  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, 442.  improvements  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  patients  to  the  new  hos- 
pital in  St  George's  Fields,  ib. 

Bexley,  Lord,  answer  of,  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  closing  the  Catholic  question, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  in 
peace,  xlix.  246. 

Bhaskara  Acharya,  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Bija  Gannita ;  who  he 
was,  and  his  other  works,  xxi.  365.  de- 
sirableness of  having  them  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  originals,  376.  trans^ 
lation  from  t\ie  Saoscrit  of  bis  LUavati 
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and  Vya  Ganita,    by  Mr  Colebrook, 
xxix.  141—164.. 

Biagioli,  G.,  notice  of  his  intended  edition 
of  Dante,  with  an  Italian  commentary, 
xxix.  453,  454. 

Bible,  the,  and  not  the  Bible  Society, 
being  an  attempt  to  point  out  that 
mode  of  disseminating  the  Scriptures 
which  would  most  effectually  conduce 
to  the  security  of  the  established  church, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Phelan,  xxxi.  246— 
259. 

Bible  Societies,  unjust  accusation  of,  by 
the  author  of  "  Thoughts  and  Recollec- 
tions," xliii.  455. 

Bibliotheque  Ophthalmologique,  a  French 
medical  journal,  remarkable  case  pub- 
lished in,  relative  to  a  French  slave 
ship,  xxxvi.  34.  letter  of  Dr  Guillie, 
the  editor,  37,  note. 

Bickell,  the  Rev.  R.,  "  The  West  Indies 
as  they  are,  or  a  real  picture  of  slavery, 
particularly  in  Jamaica,"  commended 
for  its  honest  intentions  and  important 
facts,  xli.  488. 

Bienne,  neat  and  cleanly  appearance  of, 
and  its  inhabitants,  xxxvii.  294.  abounds 
in  fountains,  ib. 

Bigsby,  Dr,  his  paper  on  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron,  in  North  America,  refer- 
red to  as  containing  evidence  of  dilu- 
vial action,  xxxix.  227. 

Bija  Gannita,  or  Algebra  of  the  Hindus, 
by  Strachey,  xxi.  364.  the  supposed 
author,  365.  translated  from  the  San- 
scrit into  Persian,  and  from  the  Persian 
into  English,  ib.  contents  of  the  work, 
366.  rotation,  367.  unknown  quan- 
tities called  colours,  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  368.  rules,  370. 
problems  to  the  solution  of  which  the 
rules  are  applied,  373.  observations 
on  the  originality  of  the  Hindu  algebra, 
374—377.     See  Vija  Ganita. 

Bijanagur,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  capitals, 
description  of  the  ruins  of,  xli.  37. 

Bikaneer,  city  of,  Mr  Elphinstone's  de- 
scription of,  XXV.  409. 

Bileth,  Robert,  notice  of  his  voyages'  in 
quest  of  a  north-west  passage,  xxx.  54, 
55. 

Bill  of  health,  a  principle  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  xxii.  396. 

Bill  to  establish  fever  hospitals,  &e.  in 
Ireland,  xxxi.  413. 

Billiard-tables,  proportion  of,  in  France, 
to  books,  xxxiv.  417. 

Biographia  Literaria;  or  Biographical 
Sketches  of  my  literary  life  and  opi- 


nions, by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  xxviii.  488, 
See  Coleridge, 

Biography,  great  popularity  of  works  of, 
which  treat  of  private  and  domestic  life, 
and  the  injury  which  they  do  to  the 
public  taste,  xxiii.  263.  those  of  per- 
sons devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  im-. 
provement  of  the  arts  not  liable  to  this 
objection,  and  why,  ib. 

Biot,  M.,  one  of  the  French  academicians 
engaged  in  the  Base  Metrique,  xxx.  410, 
note,  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  Shetland  isles  in  1817,  for  similar 
purposes,  422,  423. 

Bird,  Mr,  his  pictures  of  Job,  and  the 
Burghers  of  Calais  before  Edward  III. 
commended,  xxlii.  287.  the  latter 
bought  by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  288. 

Birds,  the,  of  Aristophanes,  character  of 
an  English  translation  of,  xxxiv.  290. 

Birds'  nests,  edible,  a  Chinese  luxury, 
xxix.  41.  revenue  derived  from,  in  the 
island  of  Java,  xxxi.  411. 

Birkbeck,  Morris,  Notes  in  a  journey 
through  France,  xxiv.  505.  his  obser- 
vations on  the  improved  state  of  agri- 
culture and  society  through  France,  519 
—521.  his  character,  519,  and  no/e.  . 
Notes  on  a  journey  in  America, 


from  the  coast  of  Virginia  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Illinois,  xxx.  120.  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive books  that  have  appeared  for  many 
years,  ib.  causes  of  the  umbrage  and 
alarm  which  it  has  given  in  certain  quar- 
ters, ib.  account  of  the  author ;  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  become  an  Ame- 
rican proprietor,  122.  state  of  society 
in  Virginia,  124.  Negro  slavery  in  that 
state,  125.  Washington,  127.  journey 
on  foot  over  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
ib.  general  remarks,  128.  Pittsburg, 
129.  good  fortunes  of  individuals,  130. 
case  of  General  Boon,  ib.  country  be- 
yond the  Ohio,  131.  a  night  in  the 
woods,  132.  purchase  of  an  allotment 
in  the  Illinois  territory,  133.  mode  of 
sale  of  lands  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, ib.  great  temptations  held  out 
to  emigration,  135.  drawbacks  upon 
it,  ib.  reflexions  on  the  prospects  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  this  book,  as  to 
the  growth  of  the  American  empire, 
137,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  federal  union,  138. 
account  of  the  colony  of  Harmony, 
139. 

,  account  of  the  miserable  state  of 

France,  xl.  365. 
m ,  pamphlet  by,  on  the  admission  of 
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slavery  into  the  western  states  of  Ame- 
rica, cited,  xli.  500. 
Birkbeck,  Dr,  statement  of  the  deep  ob- 
ligations which  popular  education  in 
Britain  owes  to,  xli.  107.  commences 
the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  London, 
115. 
Birman  empire,  government  of  the,  xxii. 
338.  laws  and  religion,  339.  literature, 
340.  arts  and  manufactures,  341.  dis- 
cordant accounts  of  Colonel  Symes  and 
Major  Francklin  as  to  the  character  of 
the  people  and  the  description  and  tone 
of  their  government,  342.  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  344.  commercial 
importance,  and  population,  345. 
Birmingham,  court  prison  of,  debtors  not 
allowed  to  work  in  the,  xxii.  398. 

i ,  remarks  on  the  illegal  meeting 

held  at,  in  July  1819,  xxxiii.  209. 
Bischoff,  James,   Reasons  for  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  tax  on  foreign  Wool, 
xxxix.  84. 
Bishop,  Daniel,  Bow  Street  officer,  evi- 
dence of,  as  to  the  extent  of  poaching, 
and  the  habits  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  xxxix.  46. 
Bishop,  character  of  a  true,  xxxvii,  368 
— 370.  sketch  of  bishops  in  later  times, 
371—375. 
Bishopric  in  Jamaica,  hint  for  establishing 
a,  likely  to  be  taken,  xxviii.  365. 

• s  in  England,  whatever  offices  can 

be  held  with  them  are  held;  a  bishopric 
alone  a  very  supportable  burden,  xxxviii. 
158. 
Bishops  in  Ireland,  the  number  of,  exces- 
sive, xxxvii.  70.  theirincomes  enormous, 
71.  their  patronage  a  vast  source  of 
influence  and  emoluments,  73.  chiefly 
non-residents,  i6.  this  a  good  reason 
for  their  number  being  reduced,  U>. 
■  ■  and  abbots  in  Scotland  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
xxxviii.  4.  stripped  of  authority  and 
pre-eminence,  6.     restored,  9. 

-,  disadvantageous  notions  enter- 


tained of,  in  Scotland,  xlviii.  312, — this 
notion,  if  erroneous,  powerfully  correct- 
ed by  the  picture  exhibited  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  upper  provinces  of  India, 
313. 
Bissachere,  M.  de  la,  Expose  Statistique 
du  Tunkin,  de  la  Cochinchine,  du  Gam- 
boge, du  Tsiampa,  du  Laoo,  du  Lac- 

Tho.  Par  M.  M n,  xxii.  331.     the 

book  instructive  in  a  high  degree,  but 
\yould  have  been  more  so  had  it  con- 
sisted of  the  rough  minutes  and  diaries 


of  the  missionary,  349.    arrangement 
of,  350.     extracts  from,  359,  360. 

Bituminous  substances,  Dr  Macculloch's 
remarks  on,  xxviii.    178. 

Black  Dwarf,  the,  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley,  account  of  the  plot  of,  with  ex- 
tracts, xxviii.  200—213. 

Black,  Dr  Joseph,  theory  of,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  subjecting  calcareous 
bodies  to  variable  heat,  under  great 
compression,  xxxii.  435.  his  experi- 
ments those  on  which  Dr  Hutton  found- 
ed the  strongest  arguments  for  his  sys- 
tem, ib.  his  chemical  discoveries,  xxxiv. 
394,402,403. 

,  influence  of  his  two  great  disco- 


veries on  the  cultivation  of  chemistry 
as  a  science,  L.  261,  262. 

Black,  John,  translation  of  Von  Buch's 
travels  by,  xxii.  145.  appears  to  have 
been  got  up  in  haste,  being  bald  and 
literal,  177. 

,  his  translation  of  Schlegel's  lec- 
tures on  dramatic  literature,  xxvi.  67. 
recommended  as  respectable,  107. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  opinion  of,  as  to 
who  were  the  electors  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  xxvi.  343.  as  to  the  period  of 
the  introduction  of  military  service  into 
England,  354. 

,  an  antagonist  of  the  doctrine  of 

annual  parliaments,  replied  to  by  Mr 
Granville  Sharp,  xxviii.  133.  opinion 
of,  favourable  to  the  simplification  of 
the  forms  and  proceedings  relating  to 
common  recoveries,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  property,  XXXV.  199.  his  de- 
scription of  the  proceeding  in  a  reco- 
very, 201,  note,  doubtful  of  the  expe- 
diency of  a  general  registry,  211. 

,  opinion  of,  on  the  national  debt, 
xxxix.  4.     account  of  the  origin  and 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by, 
246. 
— — ,   opinion   of,   that   Alfred    new- 


modelled  the  English  constitution,  un- 
warranted and  groundless,  290. 

,  statement  of  the  sovereign's 
power  by,  as  regards  treaties,  xlii.  110, 
error  of,  in  laxly  explaining  safe  con- 
duct as  falling  under  prerogative,  114. 
unnecessary  extension  of  safe  conduct 
to  an  alien  in  peace  vitiates  a  para- 
graph in  his  great  work,  1 17, — further 
illustration  of  this,  120.  his  edition 
of  Magna  Charta  referred  to,  125, 
speech  of,  in  Parliament,  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex election,  almost  justifies  the 
burning  invective  of  Junius,  127.  state- 
ment by,  of  the  limitation  of  the  king's 
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prerogative,  131.  definition  of  allegi- 
ance, by,  xliii.  156. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  remarks  of,  on 
the  inconsistency  of  not  allowing  coun- 
sel to  prisoners  accused  of  felony,  xlv. 
79. 

,  general  view  of  our  laws  rendered 

easy  and  delightful  by  his  Commenta- 
ries, xlvi.  132.  censure  of,  as  the  un- 
distinguishing  apologist  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, 133. 

Blainville,  M.  De,  "  Sur  les  Ichthyolites, 
ou  les  Poissons  Fossiles,"  xxxvii.  47. 
hard  words  used  by  the  author,  ib.  speci- 
men of  his  reason  for  making  a  genus, 
48.  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  all  the 
fossil  fishes  in  Count  Gazzola's  collec- 
tion, (of  which  Volta  had  asserted  the 
greater  number  were  Asiatic,  African, 
and  South  and  North  American,)  are 
truly  marine  and  Mediterranean  fishes, 
52.  deposit  of  fossil  fishes  at  Oen- 
ingen  believed  by  him  to  be  of  fresh 
water  formation,  ib.  another  at  Glaris 
believed  to  be  of  marine  formation,  but 
doubtful,  53. 

"Blair,  Adam,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Cross-meikle,  Some  Passages  in  the 
Life  of,"  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  Va- 
lerius and  Reginald  Dalton,  xxxix. 
158. 

Blaquiere,  Edward,  Letters  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, containing  an  account  of 
Sicily,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Malta,  xxii. 
107.  his  account  of  the  fertility  of 
Sicily,  110.  picture  of  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  that  island.  111.  de- 
fects of  the  government,  113.  igno- 
rance of  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
115.  his  account  of  Lord  Nelson's 
annulling  the  capitulation  of  Naples, 
121 — 12.3.  character  of  his  book, 
126. 

Bleaching,  the  improvement  and  accele- 
ration of  the  progress  of,  by  chemistry, 
inference  as  to  the  future  power  of  man 
to  which  it  leads,  L.  275. 

Blencowe,  Mr,  curious  addition  made  by, 
to  the  Sydney  papers,  xliv.  47. 

Blessington,  earl  of.  Observations  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  xxxvii.  60. 

Blood,  Mr  Brande's  Chemical  Researches 
on,  xxii.  178.  undertaken  to  ascertain 
from  whence  proceeds  the  red  colour 
of,  ib.  observations  relative  to  the  red 
globules,  181.  experiments  on  the  ap- 
plication of  mordants  to  the  colouring 
matter,  182.  deduction  made  there- 
from, 182. 

3Qflomfield,  C,  J.,  Bishop  of  C^hester,  a 


new  convert  from  liberality  to  intole- 
rance, xlii.  238.  notions  held  by,  on 
a  "  situation  of  trial,"  and  probable  con- 
duct of,  under  such  proofs  of  his  vigi- 
lance and  courage,  239. 

Blomfield,  C.  J.,  remedies  suggested  by, 
for  the  misery  of  Ireland,  xliii.  495. 

Blowpipe,  history  of  the,  xxxii.  431,  432. 

Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  acts  upon 
a  principle  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  national  society  in  England  for  edu- 
cating the  poor,  xxi.  214.  extract 
from  their  report,  215. 

Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
established  by  Mr  Pitt's  bill,  xxxi.  23. 
manner  in  which  it  acts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  24.  its  merits  as  dedu- 
ced from  its  early  history,  26.  remarks 
on,  xxxiii.  491. 

Boar,  wild,  description  of  the  hunting  of 
the,  XXXV.  144. 

Bocage,  Madame  Du,  anecdote  of,  xxiii. 
318. 

Boccacio,  Giovanni,  account  of,  and  of 
his  Decameron,  by  M.  Sismondi,  xxv. 
53. 

,  Commentary  on  Dante  by,  cha- 
racter of,  xxix.  460. 

-,  in  fixing  the  prose  style  of  Italy, 


gave  the  tone  to  her  Novelle,  xlii.  177. 
indecency  of,  to  an  Italian,  compensated 
by  his  pure  Tuscan,  ih.  his  description  of 
the  pestilence  at  Florence,  an  imitation 
of  Thucydides,  178.  his  idea  of  enclo- 
sing his  tales  in  a  framework,  to  give 
unity  to  the  whole,  not  his  own  inven- 
tion, 179, — compared  in  this  respect 
with  Chaucer,  180.  sources  from  whence 
his  materials  are  drawn,  indicated, 
181.  style  of,  original,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  incidents,  184.  charm 
of  his  Decameron  consists  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  vast  and  varied  ma- 
terials, 185.  specimens  of,  given  by  Mr 
Roscoe,  186. 
,  the  attention  of  the  Italians  turn- 


ed to  the  models  of  Greece  by,  xlv.  266. 
— his  Decameron  referred  to,  280. 

Bodkin,  Mr,  a  barrister,  evidence  of,  on 
the  influence  of  education  on  crime, 
xlviii.  420. 

Bodmer,  the  reviver  of  good  taste  in  Ger- 
many, by  his  critical  writings,  xxvi. 
186. 

,  obligations  of  German  literature 

to,  xliii.  107. 

Bodoni's  edition  of  Dante,  edited  by  Di- 
onisi,  character  of,  xxix.  456. 

Bogg's,  Edward,  Sketch  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Wolds,  xxix.  92. 
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Bogota,  valley  of,  account  of,  by  Humboldt, 
xxiv.  137. 

,    the  Rio  de  Bogota,  the  stream 

which  collects  all  its  waters,  and  finds  an 
outlet  at  the  fall  of  Tequendana,  de- 
scription of,  138. 
Boiardo's  Orlando  Inammorato,  applica- 
tion of  a  passage  in,  to  Mr  Leake's  Re- 
searches in  Greece,  xxiv.  353.  account 
of,  by  M.  Sismondi,  xxv.  33. 
Bokliara,  notices  of  the  province  and  city 

of,  xxv.  402. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  curious  letter  relative  to  her 
marriage,  xli.  431.  qualified  as  a  whore 
by  Harrison,  a  priest,  434. 

,  zeal  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 

regarding,  has  almost  ranked  her  among 
the  reformers  of  the  church,  xlv.  321. 
religious  difference  respecting,  affects 
the  descriptions  of  her  person,  as  well 
as  her  morals,  322.  odd  details  respect- 
ing the  person  of,  323.  pleasing  French 
verses  on,  ib.  Mr  Sharon  Turner's  gal- 
lant allusions  to  the  courtship  of  Henry 
VIII.  with,  324, — and  his  peculiar  style 
of  remarks  on  the  death  of,  325.  Love 
letters  of  Henry  to,  variously  charac- 
terised, ib.  chief  objection  to  the  story 
of,  as  a  dramatic  subject,  326.  scene 
between,  and  King  Henry,  as  given  by 
Mr  Milman  in  his  drama,  337.  pathe- 
tic speech  of,  on  entering  her  prison, 
by  the  same  author,  339. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry,  Lord  Viscount,  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Treasurer  Harley  by, 
xxvii.  19.  character  of  his  style,  56. 

,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  xxxiii. 

318,319. 
Bolivar,  General  Simon,  noble  example 
set  by  him  in  freeing  his  slaves,  xxxix. 
133. 
,  the  Libertador,  interview  of  Cap- 
tain Andrews  with,  xlvi.  510. 
Bologna,  remark  on,  by  Baron  Stendahl, 

xxix.  242. 
Bombay,  great  increase   of,    since  1764, 

xxxii.   Ill, 
Bombelli,  opinion  of,  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  Algebra,  xxi.  375. 
Bombert,  (Bombelles,)  L.  H.  C.  "  The 
Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.    In  a  se- 
ries of  Letters,"  xxxiii.  351.   character 
of  the  book,  and  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents, 378—382. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  falsehood  of  his  as- 
sertion that  peace  would  have  been  con- 
cluded with  England  had  Mr  Fox  lived, 
xxi.  223.  excites  a  war  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  231.  his  persecution  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  425.   General  Moreau's 
opinion  of  his  talents  as  a  General,  xxii. 


367.  joy  expressed  at  his  downfall, 
xxiii.  3.  his  character,  4.  three  rea- 
sons for  rejoicing  at  his  overthrow,  ib 

7.  his  great  popularity  among  the  mili- 
tary in  France,  477—480.  his  tyranny 
had  pressed  so  heavily  on  all  classes, 
that  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was 
hailed  with  universal  joy,  xxiv.  191. 
narrative  of  his  campaign  in  Russia,  by 
Labaume,  374 — 394.  reflections  sug- 
gested by  his  return  to  France,  and  his 
arrival  at  Lyons,  395,  396.  once  more 
at  Paris,  505.  terms  of  the  convention 
consequent  upon  his  abdication,  507. 
astonishment  excited  at  the  island  of 
Elba  being  fixed  upon  for  his  residence, 
508.  manner  in  which  he  employed 
himself  there,  510.  circumstances  in- 
dicating that  he  seriously  meditated  a 
return  to  France,  and  preparations  con- 
nected with  it,  511.  unaccountable 
blindness  of  the  French  government, 
512.  his  journey  from  Cannes  to  Paris 
in  twenty  days,  513.  remarks  on  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  violate  the  con- 
vention of  Fontainbleau,  514.  on  the 
French  government  refusing  to  pay  his 
pension,  515.  on  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  hesitating  about  the  execution 
of  the  article  relating  to  Parma,  and  its 
idea  of  making  him  remove  to  a  resi- 
dence more  safe  for  Europe,  ib.  he 
ought  to  have  been  watched  by  our 
navy,  516.  general  idea  entertained  by 
all  parties  in  France  of  our  allowing 
him  to  escape,  517.  causes  which  pro- 
duced his  restoration,  518 — 537. 

-,  his  plan  of  an  expedition  against 


British  India  in  concert  with  Russia, 
xxv.  400.  his  success  in  gaining  the 
Persian  government;  his  influence  there 
destroyed  by  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Turkey,  401. 

,  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France 

when  he  landed  from  El  ha,  xxv.  510. 
strange  partiality  entertained  for  him 
by  some  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  li- 
berty in  this  country,  511,  note. 

letters  written  by  an    English- 


man at  Paris  during  his  last  reign, 
xxvi.  215.  the  great  evil  of  his  des- 
potism, ib.  question,  whether  at  any, 
and  at  what  moment,  a  successful 
resistance  could  have  been  made  to  his 
advance,  224.  description  of  Paris  on 
the  night  of  his  entry,  225.  doubts  whe- 
ther his  ambitious  disposition  was  in 
the  smallest  degree  altered  by  his  year 
of  mortification,  226.  his  remark  on  the 
suicide  of  Berthier,  227. 

,  parallel  betvreen,  and  Cromwell, 
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by  Mr  Hallam,  examined,  xlviii.  1 42. 
was  among  conquerors  what  Voltaire  is 
among  writers,  144. 

Bonaparte,  Essay  on,  by  Channing,  written 
on  a  false  principle,  L.  139.  analysis  of 
the  character  of,  by  Channing,  scrutini- 
zed, 142 — 144.     {See  Napoleon.) 

Bonn,  new  University  founded  at,  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  where  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  are  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  xxxi.  253. 

— — — ,  made  a  University  under  the 
minister,  Von  Stein,  xlii.  463. 

Bonstetten,  Charles,  extract  from  his 
"Voyage  dans  le  Latium,"  exhibiting 
an  instance  of  a  proper  regimen  coun- 
teracting the  pestilential  effects  of  the 
malaria,  xxviii.  56. 

Boo-Khaloom,  a  favourable  specimen  of 
an  Arab  trader,  xliv.  177.  followers  of, 
plunder  the  wanderers  of  the  desert, 
180.  reception  of,  by  the  Bournou 
troops,  181.  influence  of,  at  the  court 
of  Bournou,  182.  induced  to  join  a 
slave-hunt,  189.  attack  of  the  Felatah 
town  of  Dirkullah,  by,  191.  mortally 
wounded  by  poisoned  arrows,  192.  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of,  194. 
Arab  dirge  on,  206. 

Books  are  not  learning,  and  learning  is 
not  wisdom,  abundantly  proved  in  his- 
tory, xxxiv.  384.  number  of,  published 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
invention  of  printing,  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  386.  manner  in  which 
the  mass  of,  in  London,  is  diffused,  much 
more  advantageous  than  that  in  Paris, 
417.  scarcity  of,  in  private  families  in 
France,  compared  with  the  abundance  of, 
in  England,  ib.  state  of  bookselling  in 
Paris  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  ib.  com- 
parative quantity  of,  in  circulating  libra- 
ries in  the  two  countries,  449. 

'  '  ,  mode  of  publishing,  in  numbers,  a 
mighty  instrument  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, xli.  99, — striking  instance  of  this 
feature  as  relates  to  "  the  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor,"  100. 

Boon,  General,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Kentucky,  singular  case  of,  xxx. 
130. 

Booth,  David,  a  coadjutor  of  Mr  Godwin 
in  his  answer  to  Mr  Malthus,  useful  ob- 
servation of,  amid  most  solemn  and  ab- 
surd trifling,  xxxv.  364.  has  totally 
failed  in  applying  it,  365.  errors  in  his 
calculation  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Slates,  367.  resultsof  his  table 
of  the  population  of  some  of  the  west- 
ern States;  completely  refute  his  own 


doctrines,  368.  points  on  which  he 
shows  a  great  want  of  general  informa- 
tion, 371. 

Booth,  Henry,  Thoughts  on  the  condition  of 
the  Poor  by,  quoted,  xlv.  55. 

Bopp,  Francis,  "  Uber  das  Conjugations 
System  der  Sanskritsprache,  &c."  t.  e. 
"  The  System  of  Conjugations  of  the 
Sanscrit,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and  German  lan- 
guages, &c."  and  "  Nalus,  Carmen 
Sanscritum  e  Mahabharato,  edidit,  La- 
tine  vertit,etadnotationibusillustravit," 
xxxiii.  431.  purposes  for  which  the  au- 
thor was  sent  to  London  by  the  King 
©f  Bavaria,  432.  object  of  the  first  of 
these  works  ;  particulars  of  remarkable 
analogies  collected  from  it,  433.  the 
second  work  a  literal  translation  into  the 
Latin  of  the  story  of  Nala  and  Dama- 
yanti,  435.  the  author's  object  in  pub- 
lishing it,  ib.  outline  of  the  story,  with 
specimens  and  extracts,  436 — 440.  re- 
marks exhibiting  different  points  for 
clearing  up  which  Sanscrit  literature 
deserves  to  be  studied,  441,  442.  notice 
of  his  labours  on  the  Sanscrit  language, 
xxxvi.  264. 

Borda's  repeating  circle,  great  advantages 
of,  xxi.  310,  xxx.  408.  experiments  of, 
for  determining  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum,  411 — 422. 

Bordeaux,  Due  de,  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  Swiss  Guards  at  three  years  of  age, 
xli.  4.  styled  by  Chateaubriand  the 
new  Henry,  10.  revolting  anecdote  of, 
xlvii.  285. 

,  severe  remarks  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier  on  the  project  of  purchasing 
Chambord  for  the,  xlix.  48. 

Borgia,  Cesar,  the  political  morality  of 
Italy  personified  in,  xlv.  283.  not  so 
clearly  connected  with  Machiavel,  as 
has  been  supposed,  ib. 

Born,  Bernard  de,  verses  by,  xliii.  122. 

Borneo,  singular  colony  of  Chinese  emi- 
grants established  on  the  west  coast  of, 
xxix.  41. 

Borodino,  Baron  Larrey's  account  of  the 
battle  of,  xxxi.  318. 

Borough  compter,  Mr  Neild's  letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  state  of,  xxii.  394, 
395.     wretched  state  of,  398. 

,  Southwark,  state  of,  in  Decem- 
ber 1817,  and  February  1818,  described 
by  Mr  Buxton,  xxx.  473. 

Borough  representation  of  England,  re- 
marks on  the  origin  and  progress  of, 
Xxxv.  30.  different  modes  by  which 
they  were  summoned  to  Parliament, 
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33.  difficult  to  explain  why  some  were 
exempted  and  others  of  inferior  consi- 
deration summoned,  35.  unsatisfactory 
attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty,  ib.  great 
proportion  of,  situated  in  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  Sussex,  37. 

Boroughs,  close,  great  prejudices  against 
them,  but  not  the  worst  part  of  our  re- 
presentative system,  xxvi.  382. 

,  English,  essential  difiFerence  be- 
tween, and  those  of  Scotland,  xxx.  506. 
have  always  had  an  interest  in 


the  state  proportioned  to  the  relative 
influence  of  the  other  classes  in  the 
community,  xxxvi.  310.  always  possess- 
ed every  character  now  assigned  to  cor- 
porations, 311.  are  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  England,  312.  difference  in  the 
election  of  magistrates  of,  and  in  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  of,  312—315. 
-,  ancient  state  of  the  representation 


of,  from  Mr  Palgrave's  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, xlvi.  479. 

Bosjesmans,  a  distinct  people  from  the 
Hottentots,  xxi.  59.  are  said  to  have 
no  names  in  their  language,  ib. 

Bosset,  Colonel  C.  P.  de,  "  Proceedings 
iq  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  a 
series  of  correspondence  and  other  jus- 
tificative documents,"  xxxii.  263.  his 
character  of  the  Pargiots,  274. 

Bossuet,  style  of  the  oratory  of,  characteri- 
sed, xlv.  152.  mystical  and  absurd  pass- 
ages from  the  sermons  of,155,156.  does 
not  reproach  Cromwell  for  canting,  157. 
sermon  of,  on  final  impenitence,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Massillon,  163. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Dr  Johnson,  principal 
attraction  of,  xxxiii.  304.  the  author 
the  very  prince  of  retail  wits  and  philo- 
sophers, 306. 

,  protest  of,  against  Dr  Johnson's 

sentiments  »"»n  the  slave  trade,  xxxix. 
119. 

Botany,  one  of  the  sciences  which  demands 
the  smallest  range  of  intellect,  xxxiv. 
395.  a  superiority  in  it  claimed  by  the 
French,  ib. 

"  ,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of,  quite  necessary  for  a  geo- 
logist, xxxviii.  415. 

,  general  view  of  the  parts  which 
the  science  of  embraces,  L.  145.  See 
Vegetable  Phydology. 

Botany  Bay,  public  buildings  of,  on  the 
most  extravagant  scale,  xxxviii.  85.  ef- 
fects of  the  way  in  which  convicts  are 
now  disposed  of,  86.  misrepresentation 
of  the  governor  on  this  subject,  t6.  no 
difference  made  between  the  simple  con* 


victsand  those  twice  or  thrice  convicted, 
ih.  establishment  of  the  colony  to  turn 
scoundrels  into  honest  men,  91.  con- 
victs who  have  acquired  large  proper- 
ties, 92.  mode  of  employing  convicts 
on  their  arrival,  very  objectionable,  94. 
causes  of  manumission,  equally  so,  ib. 
jobbing,  a  profitable  concern,  95.  the 
banking  system,  ib.  shocking  state  of 
the  female  hospital  at  Paramatta,  96. 
inattention  to  the  sick,  98.  government 
right  in  permitting  indi\'iduals  to  distill 
their  own  grain,  99.  picturesque  ac^ 
count  of  the  pastoral  convicts,  100. 
natives  employed  in  retaking  fugitive 
convicts,  101.  trial  by  jury  not  proper 
to  be  introduced  as  yet,  103.  not  of 
any  utility  as  a  place  of  punishment,  ib. 
See  New  South  Wales. 

Botham,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  superior 
mode  of  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane 
in  the  East  Indies,  to  that  followed  in 
the  West,  xxxix.  139. 

Bothnia,  gulf  of,  a  storm  in  the,  described 
by  Dr  Clarke,  xliv.  236,  237. 

Bouchette,  Mr,  his  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  Canada,  quoted,  xlv.  59. 

Bou^,A.,"EssaiGeologiquesurr£cosse,** 
xxxviii.  413.  the  whole  of  his  map, 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  compound  of 
plagiarism  and  conjecture,  423.  sources 
from  which  he  has  pillaged,  ib.  his  book 
a  mixture  of  plagiarism,  misapprehen- 
sion, hypothesis,  error,  and  conjec- 
ture, 427.  specimens  of  his  blunders, 
ib 432. 

Bouguer,  M.,  experiments  of,  on  Chim- 
borazo,  to  ascertain  the  attraction  of 
mountains,  xxvi.  37—39. 

Bouhours,  the  Pere,  answer  of,  to  the 
question,  "si  un  Allemand  pent  avoir  de 
V esprit  ?"  xlvi.  306. 

Boulet,  J.  B.  E.,  translator  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Gains,  xlviii.  348.  motives 
of,  for  undertaking  it,  as  stated  by  him- 
self, 387.  his  notes  few  and  of  trifling 
importance,  ib. 

Bourbons,  the  French,  discussion  of  the 
question,  if  their  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  France  is  the  best  issue  of  the 
long  struggle  that  has  preceded  ?  xxiii. 
12.  judged,  not  merely  an  act  of  wis- 
dom, but  of  necessity,  14.  if  it  will 
establish  a  free  government  in  France? 
14.  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  23. 
if  it  will  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  England  and  elsewhere?  24. 
their  restoration  had  every  character  of 
being  an  unanimous  national  act,  xxiv, 
509.  causes  which  led  to  their  second  e:^* 
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pulsion,  and  to  the  restoration  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  throne,  519 — 537. — xxv. 
503 — 510.  their  conduct  since  the 
second  restoration,  512. 

Bourbons,  argument  of  Napoleon  against 
the  dynasty  of  the,  and  in  favour  of  his 
own,  XXX.  446 — 452. 

,  instance  of  the  general  feeling  in 

France  towards  the,  related  by  Bona- 
parte, xxxvii.  198. 

,  list  of  royal  authors  swelled  by 

the,  xxxix.  91. 

.,  the  dynasty  of,  almost  forgotten 


in  France  at  the  restoration  in  1814; 
one  good  effect  of  this  forgetfulness, 
xl.  528.  changes  they  effected  in  the 
army,  529.  deserted  by  the  nobility 
and  army,  have  recourse  to  foreign  as- 
sistance, 529,530.  preserved  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  Bonaparte,  31-. 
— — — ,  thrust  on  France  by  foreign  arms, 
xli.  7.  said  by  the  ultra-royalists  to  die 
well,  8.  said  to  possess  hereditarily  a 
gracious  air,  18. 

■,  striking  contrast  in  the  state  of 


France  presented  on  their  return  from 
exile,  xlvi.  265. 
,  the    Spanish,    remarkable    uni- 


formity of  their  character  in  three  points 
— uxoriousness,  devotion,  and  love  of 
the  chase,  xxi.  196. 

the  Spanish,  Napoleon's  inten- 


tions to  make  them  seek  for  safety  across 
the  Atlantic,  how  defeated,  xxvii.  487. 

Bourdaloue,  style  of  preaching  by,  exem- 
plified, xiv.  165.  powerful  appeal  by, 
to  the  terrors  of  his  audience,  166.  free- 
dom of,  from  extravagance,  in  treating 
mysterious  subjects,  167.  effected  the 
reformation  of  the  French  pulpit  before 
Massillon,  168. 

Bouret,  the  farmer-general,  anecdotes  of, 
by  Baron  Grimm,  xxiii.  317. 

Bourke,  General,  evidence  of,  on  Irish 
affairs,  xliii.  468,  470,  473,  476,  477, 
478,  480. 

Bournou,  general  view  of  the  kingdom  of, 
xliv.  183,  184.  inhabitants  of,  185. 
political  changes  in  the  state  of,  186. 
government  of,  187,  188. 

Bowdich,  Thomas  Edward,  "Mission  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Ashantee,  with  a 
statistical  account  of  that  kingdom,  and 
geographical  notices  of  other  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,"  xxxii.  389. 
notices  of  the  country  round  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  of  the  Fantees,  and  of  the  object 
of  the  mission,  ib.  account  of  the  first 
reception  of  the  embassy  at  Coomassie, 
the  Ashantee  capital,  390.     notices  of 


the  interior  of  Africa,  derived  from  the 
Moors,  391.  government,  and  state 
of  society  among  the  Ashantees,  392. 
human  sacrifices,  393.  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  war,  394.  description  of  the 
interior  of  their  buildings,  393.  state 
of  their  arts,  396.  population  ;  details 
respecting  the  capital ;  cattle ;  agricul- 
ture, ib.  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  commerce  with  them,  397.  slave 
trade  in  the  river  Gaboon,  ib.  general 
remarks  on  the  best  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
398. 

Bowdler,  the  late  John,  junior,  "Select 
Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose,"  xxviii.  335. 
amiable  character  and  uncommon  talents 
of  the  author,  ib.  sketch  of  his  life,  336. 
character  of  the  tracts  contained  in  this 
publication,  337.  their  literary  merits, 
ib.  remark  on  the  superficial  and  incon- 
clusive reasoning  of  his  argument  in 
reply  to  an  observation  of  Condorcet  in 
his  Life  of  Turgot,  338.  his  writings 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  rigorous  devotional 
feelings  and  habits,  339. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare,  the  plan 
and  execution  of,  excellent,  xxxvi.  52, 
53. 

Bowles,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Mr  Coleridge's  ac- 
count of  the  effects  produced  on  him  by 
the  perusal  of  the  sonnets  of,  xxviii. 
489. 

,  "  Vindiciae  Wykehamicse ;  or,  a 

Vindication  of  Winchester  College,  in  a 
Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  Esq. ;  occa- 
sioned by  his  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly 
on  Charitable  Abuses,"  xxxi.  497.  dis- 
tinguished by  candid  and  philanthropic 
views,  545. 

,   poetical  creed  of,   that  a   poet 

should  always  draw  his  images  from  the 
works  of  nature,  and  not  from  those  of 
art,  controverted  by  Mr  ''''ampbell,  xxxi. 
480. 

,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Increase  of 

Crimes — the  Education  of  the  Poor — 
and  the  National  Schools,"  xxxii.  89. 

Bouterwek's  History  of  German  Poetry 
and  Eloquence,  xxvi.  214.  Iiis  remark 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  German  poetry 
of  the  16th  century  to  the  Italian  and 
Spanish,  208.  citations  from,  xliii.  123. 

Bowyer,  Rev.  James,  character  of,  by  Mr 
Coleridge,  xxviii.  489. 

Boy  of  Egremond,  the,  a  ballad,  by  Mr 
Rogers,  character  of,  xxxi.  336. 

Boyd,  Hugh  Stuart,  *'  Select  Passages  of 
the  Writings  of  St  Chrysostom,  St  Gre- 
gory, Nazianzen,  and  St  Basil,  transla- 
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ted  from  tbe  Greek,"  xxiv.  58,  Mr 
Boyd  thinks  thera  models  of  eloquence, 
atticism,  and  fine  writing,  59.  notices 
ofsome  of  tbe  most  distinguished  fathers 
and  their  works,  60.  remarks  on  Mr 
Boyd's  translations,  68.  on  his  notes 
and  style,  72. 

Boyd,  Walter,  "  Reflections  on  the  Finan- 
cial System  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticularly  on  the  Sinking  Fund,"  xxv. 
541. 

Boyer,  president  of  Hayti,  proclamation 
by,  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  for  a 
recognition  of  independence  by  France, 
xli.  506. 

,  conciliatory  policy  of,  in  regard  to 

English  commerce,  xliii.  410.  met  by 
Britain  in  an  ungenerous  spirit,  411. 
treatment  of  ascribed  to  old  Tory  pre- 
judices, 412. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  his  manner  of  pre- 
serving eggs,  fish,  and  flesh,  by  cold, 
xxiii.  108.  his  method  of  restoring 
heat,  109. 

— — ,  anecdote  by,  regarding  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Har- 
vey, xlvi.  520. 

Boys,  plans  for  the  government  and  liberal 
instruction  of,  in  large  numbers,  drawn 
from  experience,  xli.  315.  comparison 
made  by,  between  the  discipline  of  school 
and  that  of  the  world,  317.  no  perma- 
nent effect  on  the  moral  character  of, 
to  be  expected  from  the  constrained 
practices  of  a  school,  318.  use  of  the 
study  of  languages,  in  forming  habits  of 
attention  in,  319,  320.  practices  fol- 
lowed at  Hazlevvood,  in  the  education 
of,  commended,  322.  See  Haxlewood. 
system  of  currency  for  rewards  to,  324, 
325.  motives  by  which  they  may  be 
voluntarily  induced  to  prosecute  their 
studies,  328.  public  education  of,  de- 
fended, 330.  good  effects  of  method 
and  variety  in  the  tuition  of,  exempli- 
fied, 332.  explanation  of  a  system  of 
titular  division  among,  at  school,  333. 

3ozanigo,  a  carver  in  wood  and  ivory  at 
Turin,  account  of,  by  Millin,  xxix. 
206. 

Bracebridge  Hall,  by  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
xxxvii.  337—350. 

Brackenridge,  H.  M.,  "  Views  of  Loui- 
siana," xxxii.  231.  his  description  of 
a  crevasse,  (or  breach,)  in  the  Lev^e  (or 
embankment)  of  the  Mississippi,  239. 

Bradbury,  John,  "  Travels  in  the  interior 
of  America,  in  the  years  1809,  10,  and 
11,"  &c.,  xxxi.  133.  the  author  a  bo- 
tanist, who  lived  a  good  deal  among  the 
Ed.  Rkv.  Gen,  Index,  Vol,  II. 


savages,  but  worth  attending  to,  t^*.  his 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  141. 

Bradley,  Professor  Richard,  opinion  of, 
on  the  effect  of  mountains  or  islands  of 
ice  drifted  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
modifying  the  effect  of  our  climate,  xxx. 
21. 

— — — ,  Dr,  discovery  of,  on  the  subject 
of  aberration  and  nutation,  xxxi.  379, 
380. 

Bradshawe,  the  regicide,  letter  from,  to 
Cromwell,  designated  by  Mr  Ellis  as  a 
letter  of  cant,  xlvi.  204. 

Brady's,  Dr,  History  of  the  Boroughs,  the 
most  imperfect  and  unfair  of  all  his 
works,  XXX.  168. 

Brahmegupta,  an  ancient  mathematician ; 
translation  of  two  of  his  works  from 
the  Sanscrit,  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  xxix. 
141—164. 

Brahmins,  the,  objects  of  worship  among 
the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  their  wives  and 
daughters,  xxix.  383.  morning  cere- 
monies of,  386.  use  which  they  make 
of  the  Ifevadasi,  or  dancing  girls,  392. 
festivals  and  disgusting  sacrifices  in 
which  they  take  a  part,  ib.  it  has  suited 
their  purpose  to  make  religion  an  in- 
strument of  unbounded  sensuality  with 
regard  to  themselves,  393.  form  a  dis- 
tinct race,  and  have  secured  a  greater 
power  over  their  countrymen  than  was 
ever  acquired  by  any  other  class  over 
any  other  portion  of  the  human  race^ 
397.  horrible  depravity  of  their  moraj 
character ;  their  gluttony,  ib.  selfish- 
ness, 398.  disregard  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, 399.  contempt  for  their  deities, 
400. 

Brain,  Sir  E.  Home's  Observations  on  the 
Functions  of  the,  xxiv.  439.  mode  of 
investigation  recommended,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  precise  parts  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  which  are  affected  pre- 
vious to  sensation,  440.  two  classes  of 
cases  relative  to  the  central  mass  of  the 
system,  or  the  brain  : — 1.  those  in 
which  particular  portions  have  been 
found  wanting  or  destroyed.  2.  those 
where  the  destruction  or  deficiency  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  organ,  both  with- 
out loss  of  sensibility  in  any  organ  of 
the  body,  441.  cases  of  the  first  se- 
lected from  various  authors,  ib.' — 445. 
cases  of  the  second,  446.  these  obser- 
vations afford  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  brain  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned in  the  changes  which  precede 
sensation,  448.  reasons  for  a  contrary 
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opinion  regarded  as  insufficient,  450. 
conclusion,  452. 

Brain,  opinions  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheira 
on  the,  XXV.  240—254. 

>— i  ,  the  protuberances  of,  alleged  by 
phrenologists  to  be  terminations  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  xliv. 
255.  argument  from  the  fibrous  tex- 
ture of  the  white  part  of,  examined, 
312.  cases  of  destruction  of  large  por- 
tions of,  applied  to  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  314,  315. 

Bramab,  Joseph,  not  the  first  who  applied 
the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox 
to  the  raising  of  weights,  xxxi.  223. 

Brambanan,  in  Java,  curious  account  of  the 
antiquities  found  at,  xxiii.  181 — 184. 

Bramhall,  Archbishop,  opinion  of,  on  the 
authority  of  general  councils  over  the 
Pope,  xliii.  135.  statement  of,  respect- 
ing synods  called  by  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  136.  description  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  Galilean  church  by,  138. 
instances  given  by,  of  a  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  German  empire  against 
the  Popes,  140. 

Brandan,  Saint,  the  Life  of,  a  species  of 
Christian  Odyssey,  xxvi.  201. 

Brande,  W.  T.  "  Chemical  Researches  on 
the  Blood,  and  some  other  Animal 
Fluids,"  xxii.  178.  object  of  the  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  whether  the  red 
colour  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  iron 
which  exists  in  it,  ib.  examination  of 
the  properties  of  chyle  and  lymph,  179, 
serum  and  coagulum,  180,  red  globules, 
181.  application  of  mordants  to  the 
colouring  matter,  182.  inferences,  183. 
physiologists  and  chemists  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  author  for  bis  able  re- 
searches, 184. 

,  "  Additional  Observations  on  the 
effects  of  Magnesia  in  preventing  an 
increased  formation  of  Wine  Acid;  with 
Remarks  on  the  influence  of  Acids  upon 
the  composition  of  the  Wine,"  xxiv. 
369.  his  enquiries  directed  to  the  effects 
of  magnesia  in  curing  gravel,  and  to  the 
induction  of  cases  in  which  its  use  may 
be  pernicious,  370.  Dr  WoUaston  the 
first  to  recommend  acid  medicines,  371. 
five  cases  of  the  successful  application 
of  magnesia  and  carbonic  acid,  370-— 
372.  inferences  deducible,  372.  ob- 
servations  on  calcined  magnesia  and 
soda  water,  373,  374. 

■ ',  Bakerian  Lecture,  on  the  com- 
position and  analysis  of  the  inflammable 
gaseous  compounds,  &c.,  of  coal  and 
oil,  xxxiv.  431.    See  Gases, 


Brandon,  Gregory,  common  hangman  of 
the  city  of  London;  proved  to  have 
been  the  person  who  beheaded  King 
Charles  I.,  xxv.  219,  note. 

Brandt's,  Sebastian, "  Ship  of  Fools,"  xxvi. 
208.  John  Geiler's  Commentary  on,  ib, 

Brandt,  minister  of  Denmark,  appointed 
by  Struensee  to  superintend  the  king, 
xliv.  367.  embraced  infidel  principles, 
368.  apprehended  17th  January,  1772, 
370.  sentence  and  death  of,  372.  ab- 
surd charges  against,  374. 

Brandy,  prime  cost  of,  and  duties  on,  xlv. 
170.  measures  of  Mr  Vansittart  re- 
garding the  duties  on,  171.  policy  of 
reducing  the  duties  on,  173. 

Braschi,  Cardinal.     See  Pius  VI. 

— — — ,  Duke,  nephew  to  Pope  Pius  VI. ; 
means  by  which  his  uncle  endeavoured 
to  enrich  him,  xxxi.  283.  obliged  to 
compound  with  the  heirs  of  Lepri, 
of  whose  succession  he  had  obtained  a 
donation,  284. 

Braybrooke,  Lord,  "  Memoirs  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Admiral- 
ty," &c.,  edited  by,  xliii.  23.  nature  of 
the  work,  26.  task  of  editor  well 
performed  by,  54.     See  Pepys. 

Brazil,  absurd  exports  to,  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  trade,  xliv.  82.  ignorance  of 
our  merchants  the  chief  cause  of  the 
distress  caused  by  the  trade  with,  83. 

— — ,  visible  growth,  in  1816,  of  a  party 
in,  aiming  at  independence,  xlv.  205. 
an  assembly  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of,  recommended  by  Marquis 
Palmella,  206.  submission  of,  unsuc- 
cessfully required  by  Don  John  VI.,  in 
1823,  210.  empire  of,  ceded  to  Don 
Pedro  in  1825,  211.  situation  of,  and 
of  Portugal,  at  the  death  of  John  TL, 
independent  of  treaty,  217.  popular  in- 
stitutions can  alone  preserve  monarchy 
in,  218.  question  whether  the  Emperor 
of,  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Portugal  ?  221.  whether  Don  Pedro, 
the  monarch  of,  became  a  foreign  prince 
in  Portugal,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Lamego  ?  226,  227. 

Bread,  adulterations  in  the  making  of, 
xxxiii.  136.  articles  used;  alum,  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  potatoes, 
137. 

,  immense  saving  in  families  baking 

their  own,  xxxviii.  109. 

Breguet,  M.,  a  Swiss  watchmaker  at 
Paris ;  great  merit  of,  in  his  art,  xxxii. 
370.  account  of  several  of  his  inven- 
tions, 371.  his  instrument  for  marking 
the  duration  of  the  passage  of  stars. 
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375.  has  established  a  transit  instru- 
ment for  observing  his  chronometers, 
376. 

Brehon  Laws,  (of  Ireland,)  remarks  on 
the,  xxxiv.  202,  note. 

Breislak,  Scipione,  "  Introduzione  alia 
Geologia,"  xxvii.  144.  notice  of  the 
author,  and  of  his  former  work,  145. 
the  author  a  zealous  Platonist ;  his  at- 
tack on  the  system  of  Werner,  14-8. 
his  work  for  an  elementary  one  is  too 
controversial,  14<9.  interest  which  Italy 
presents  to  a  mineralogical  observer,  t&. 
divisions  of  the  work,  150.  primitive 
state  of  the  globe;  theory  of  crystal- 
lization, ib.  theory  of  the  primitive 
aqueous  fluidity  of  the  globe,  152.  ig- 
neous fluidity,  and  succeeding  consoli- 
dation of  the  globe ;  the  author's  own 
theory,  154.  the  Huttonian  theory, 
156.  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  ib. 
transition  and  secondary  stratas,  157. 
formation  of  veins,  158.  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface,  159.  organic 
fossil  remains,  160.  volcanoes  and 
basaltic  rocks,  161.  mistakes  of  the 
author  relative  to  Great  Britain,  163. 

,  the  work  of,  on  the  composition  of 

the  Campania,  and  on  volcanic  pro- 
ductions, commended,  xxxii.  431. 

Brereton,  the  Rev.  Mr,  "  On  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Laws,"  quoted  for 
evidence  of  the  inferior  morality  of  a 
purely  agricultural  district,  xlvi.  35. 

Breslau,  the  university  of,  established 
under  Von  Stein,  xlii.  465. 

Brewers'  druggists,  business  and  charac- 
ter of,  xxxiii.  134 — 142. 

Brewing,  burdens  laid  on  the  trade  of, 
xlix.  374.  regulations  under  which  it 
is  conducted  vexatious  and  absurd,  375. 
consequences  of  these  regulations  on 
the  natural  attraction  of  capital  to  the 
trade  of,  376.  connexion  of  the  trade 
of,  at  present,  with  that  of  publicans, 
379.  monopoly  of,  compared  in  Eng- 
land as  divided  into  six  great  districts, 
380. 

Brewster,Dr  David,  Treatise  by,on  mathe- 
matical instruments,  quoted  by  Captain 
Kater,  xxiv.  35. 

,  important  results  obtained  by  his 

sagacity  and  industry  as  to  the  qualities 
of  minerals,  with  regard  to  light,  xxxix. 
496.  advantages  of  the  optical  method 
as  applied  to  mineralogical  arrangement, 
ib. 

f  "  Tracts  by,  on  the  Polarisation 
of  Light,"  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  from  1813  to  1818; 


xxxii.  170.  the  previous  experiments 
of  Malus  on  the  subject,  174— -179.  Dr 
B.'s  experiments,  179—188.  results 
from  these,  188.  objections  to  liis 
theory,  191. 

Bribes,  crime  of  receiving,  and  work  done 
for,  compared  in  the  cases  of  poor  and 
rich  men,  of  clergy  and  laity,  xlv. 
423. 

Bride  of  Abydos,  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron, 
xxiii.  198.  account  of,  and  extracts 
from,  220—227. 

Bride*s  Tragedy,  the,  by  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddoes,  xxxviii.  177. 

Bridges,  account  of  two  extraordinary  na- 
tural, in  the  valley  of  Iconenzo,  by  Hum- 
boldt, xxiv.  135. 

— ,  in  London  and  Paris,  comparison 
of  the,  xxxii.  38a 

,  an  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
struction of,  useful  to  officers  of  the 
army,  xlix.  408. 

Brienne,  M.  de,  character  of  the  adminis- 
tration of,  XXX.  297. 

Bright,  Dr  Richard,  "Travels  from  Vienna 
through  Lower  Hungary ;  with  some 
remarks  on  the  state  of  Vienna  during 
the  Congress,  in  the  year  1814,"  xxxi. 
214.  the  work  of  a  diligent  and  accu- 
rate observer,  only  requiring  compres- 
sion, 215.  lively  account  of  Vienna  du- 
ring the  Congress  of  1824,  ib.  meeting 
of  the  sovereigns  at  the  Redoute,  216. 
sketch  of  the  Prater,  217.  low  state  of 
education,  218.  dinner  and  evening 
party,  219.  appearance  of  the  peasant- 
ry on  entering  into  Hungary  by  Pres- 
burg,  220.  interior  of  their  houses, 
221.  gold  and  silver  mines  at  Schem- 
nitz  and  Kremnitz  ;  Holl's  machine  for 
raising  the  water,  222.  Buda,  the  ca- 
pital, and  Pesth,  223.  government,  224. 
nobility,  £6.  established  religion,  ib. 
toleration  of  other  churches,  225.  free 
towns,  ib.  composition  of  the  diet,  226. 
army;  frontier  militia,  227.  revenue, 
ib.  mode  in  which  land  is  possessed 
or  distributed,  ib.  miserable  state  of  the 
peasantry,  228.  consequent  bad  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  230.  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  property  of  Count  Feste- 
tits,  231.  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  officers,  232.  experiment  of  free 
labour  and  security  of  property  to  the 
peasant,  made  by  Count  Festetits  at 
Murakos,  ib.^  products  of  Hungary, 
ib.  difference  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts,  ib.  objects  of  mineralo- 
gical interest,  234.  contents  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, 235. 
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I3rine  springs  o^  Droitwich,  account  of, 
by  MrL.  Horner,  xxviii.  182. 

,  account  of  those  in  the  United 

States  of  America,  xxx.  386. 

Bristol,  the  jail  of,  horrible  state  of,  in 
March  1 8 18,  as  it  was  found  by  Mr 
Buxton,  xxx.  475,  476. 

.-■  ,  Infant  School,  rate  of  payment 
at,  xxxviii.  444-.  excellent  method  prac- 
tised there  to  break  in  the  unruly,  446. 
,  a  negro  slave,  his  evidence  on  Mr 
Smith's  trial,  xl.  263. 

■  ,  the  second  Earl  of,  compliment- 
ed Bishop  Gauden  as  the  author  of 
Eikon  Basilike,  xliv.  IS. 

Britain,  Great,  general  distress  in,  in  1815. 
xxvi.  255.  causes  of,  258.  war  of  1793, 
ib,  stimulus  given  to  farming  by  the 
scarcities  of  1796  and  1800,  259.  vast 
expenditure  of  the  government,  260. 
state  of  the  circulation  subsequent  to 
1797,  t6.  vast  improvements  in  every 
thing  connected  with  farming,  261. 
great  harvests  of  1812-13  and  14,  262. 
effects  of  the  peace  and  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  government  expenditure, 
ib.  commercial  difficulties ;  opening  of 
the  continent  in  1814,  263.  change  in 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  stoppage 
of  all  accommodation,  264.  effects  of 
the  war-taxes  on  the  land,  265.  of  the 
poor-rates,  266.  remedies  proposed  ; 
loan  of  exchequer  bills  to  the  farmers, 

268.  bounty  on  exportation  of  wheat, 

269.  removal  of  the  permission  to 
warehouse  foreign  corn,  i6.  repeal  of  all 
restrictions  on  contracts  relating  to 
money,  270.  alteration  of  the  wool 
laws,  271.  disadvantages  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  as  compared  with  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  bodies, 

272.  prohibition  of  growing  tobacco, 

273.  state  of  the  poor  laws ;  inequa- 
lity of  their  operation  on  the  landholder, 
275.  tythes,277.  excessive taxation,28I. 

■  i»  ,  table  of  the  extent  and  slave  po- 
pulation of  the  colonial  possessions  of, 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
in  1823,  xlii.  290. 

<  .  .,  value  of  the  export  trade  of,  to 
the  Baltic,  as  estimated  in  1803,  xliii. 
344.  state  of  the  timber  trade  of,  with 
the  Baltic  in  1821,  345.  fall  in  the 
trade  of,  with  Norway  and  Sweden, 
346.  duties  payable  in,  on  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  wood,  348.  indirect  trade 
of,  with  the  United  States,  increased 
by  the  discriminating  timber  duties, 
349.  quantities  of  the  principal  articles 
of  wood  imported  into,  in  1823,  35^. 


annual  cost,  to  the  consumers,  of  wood 
imported  into,  353. 

Britain,  national  monuments  to  great 
men  in,  why  failures,  xliii.  510. 
-  ' — ,  dominions  of,  in  North  America, 
described,  xlv.  57.  means  possessed  by 
those  provinces  of  providing  for  emi- 
grants, 59. 

— .,  nature  of  the  attack  meditated 
by  the  ministers  of,  on  North  Ame- 
rica, in  1814,  xlv.  369.  troops  of, 
embark  for  the  American  campaign 
from  the  south  of  France,  370.  minis- 
ters of,  resolve  to  persevere  in  the 
American  campaign,  373.  consequen- 
ces of  this  resolution,  374 — 380.  land 
war  by,  on  America,  presents  no  hope 
of  success  in  future,  381.  interests  of, 
and  character  of  her  institutions,  lead 
naturally  to  peace  with  America,  382. 

I  — ,  history  of,  since  1815,  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  the  struggles  of  the 
lower  orders  against  the  government, 
xlvi.  262.  prospects  of,  under  a  Tory 
ministry,  263.  state  of,  similar  to  that 
of  France  under  Turgot,  264. 

,   public  expenditure  of,  for  the 

year  ending  5th  Jan.  1827,  xlvi.  396. 
view  of  the  principal  heads  of  expendi- 
ture in,  with  a  view  to  retrenchment, 
397 — 400.  eifect  of  the  corn  laws  in, 
as  a  tax  on  grain,  401 — 403.  heavy 
charge  on,  from  the  sugar  duties,  404. 
loss  inflicted  on,  by  the  monopoly  of 
the  tea  trade,  ib.  and  from  the  mono- 
poly of  the  timber  trade,  405.  situation 
of,  closely  resembles  that  of  Holland  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  406.  plan 
proposed  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of,  407.  estimate  of  the  taxable 
income  of,  408.     See  National  Debt. 

,  consumption  of  sugar  in,  compa- 
red with  that  of  France,  from  1820  to 
1827,  L.  58. 

■  ■,  sketch  of  the  rise  and  early  pro- 
gress of  sculpture  in,  L.  23.3. 

,  the  scientific  investigation  of  che- 
mistry in,  commenced  by  Dr  Cullen, 
L.  261.  prospects  of  chemistry  in, 
276. 

■ — ,  alienated  feelings  with  which  the 

policy  of,  was  viewed  on  the  continent 
in  1829,  remarked  by  Mr  Knight,  L. 
277.  views  on  which  this  alienation  pro- 
ceeds, ib.  alleged  influence  of,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Polignac  ministry  a 
matter  of  unfeigned  regret,  278.  ru- 
mours of  her  share  in  fixing  an  unpo- 
pular administration  in  France  disbe- 
lieved; 279. 
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Britain,  capacity  of,  for  a  greatly  increa- 
sed consumption  of  sugar,  L.  431. 

British  embassies  to  the  court  of  China, 
in  1792  and  1815,  notice  of  the,  xxix. 
436—4.38. 

empire,  domestic  policy  of  the,  view- 
ed in  connexion  with  its  foreign  inte- 
rests, xxxix.  281. 

,  history  of  the,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration, 
by  Geo.  Brodie,  xl.  92.     See  Brodie. 
finances,  state  of,  at  the  termina- 


tion of  the  war  in  1815,  xxv.  541.  cost 
of  the  war,  1.  sums  raised  to  defray  its 
current  expenses,  543.  2.  sums  raised 
to  pay  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  debt 
contracted,  when  those  first  mentioned 
sums  were  insufficient,  ib.  debt  still  re- 
maining unpaid,  ib.  different  situation 
in  which  we  should  have  been  placed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  545.  con- 
clusion, ib.  necessity  of  reducing  the 
war-taxes,  547.  expenses  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  seven  millions, 
549. — See  Finance. 

government,  share  of,  in  the  plan 


for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand  VII.  a 
low  scene  of  forgery  and  falsehood, 
xxxix.  235.  complete  inability  of  their 
agent  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  235, 
236.  their  liberality  to  him,  237.  all 
their  proceedings  reported  to  the  police 
at  Paris,  238. 

.,  indifference  of,  to  the 


formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  xxxix. 

470.  discover  something  wrong  in  it, 

471.  answer  to  the  famous  circular 
from  Troppau,  472.  gulled  by  French 
duplicity,  482. 

—  and  Foreign  School  Society,  state- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  this  under- 
taking, (September  1814,)xxiii.  500— 
502.  utmost  extent  of  its  income  at 
any  time,  xxxiv.  226.  has  more  than 
once  depended  for  its  existence  on  the 
extraordinary  exertions  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  230.  its  directors  recom- 
mended to  abandon  the  foreign  part  of 
the  plan,  and  to  confine  their  labours  to 
the  English  metropolis,  233,  234.  re- 
markable silence  of  its  yearly  reports  on 
the  labours  of  the  parliamentary  educa- 
tion committee,  235. 
^—  legation  at  Constantinople,  re- 
marks on,  by  Mr  Gait,  xxiii.  57. 

Museum,  origin  of,  xxxviii.  379. 

magnificent  donation  of  George  II.  to 
it— opened  to  the  public,  380.  library, 
from  donations,  bequests,  and  parlia- 
mentary purchases,  a  vast  and  noble  de- 


pository of  every  species  of  literature, 

381.  antiquities — Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
collection  of,  not  of  high  value,  dona- 
tions and  purchases  since  made,  381,382. 
mineral  department  greatly  augmented, 

382.  zoological  department  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  others,  383.  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  ruin,  384.  many 
private  collections  greatly  surpass  it, 
ib.  vast  number  of  what  were  origin- 
ally deposited  in  the  museum  not  to 
be  found,  385.  specimens  of  rare  shells 
thrown  aside  as  rubbish,  ib.  those  ar- 
ranged and  named  of  little  use  to  the 
student,  ib.  collections  of  corals,  in- 
sects, animals,  fishes,  snakes,  &c.  most 
numerous  and  curious,  now  not  visi- 
ble, 386,  387.  ornithological  depart- 
ment greatly  dilapidated,  387.  singu- 
lar fate  of  Sir  J.  Banks's  collection  of 
foreign  birds,  388.  English  birds  fitted 
up  with  taste  and  elegance,  ih.  de- 
struction of  quadrupeds  not  less  com- 
plete, 389.  Sir  H.  Sloane's  specimens 
of  vegetable  matter,  herbariums,  &c. 
miserably  wasted,  390.  state  of  the 
library,  &c.  disgraceful  to  the  nation, 
and  discreditable  to  the  trustees,  ib. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  appointment  of  officers, 
391.  list  of  the  trustees,  ib.  Note,  par- 
liamentary grants  to,  from  1799  to  1821 
inclusive,  L,245,000, 394.  other  sources 
of  income,  ib.  expenses,  1821-2,  395. 
want  of  accommodation  the  apology  for 
not  displaying  the  acquisitions  of  the 
museum,  396.  rebuilding  Montague 
House  on  a  more  commodious  plan,  and 
fireproof,  recommended,  397.  the  trus- 
tees entreated  to  consider  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  important  trust,  398. 

■  ■  '  national  character,  contrast  of  with 
the  French,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
crews  of  two  shipwrecked  frigates,  zxx. 
388—406. 

— —  poets,  specimens  of  the,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  notices,  and  an 
essay  on  English  poetry,  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  xxxi.  462 — 497.  See  Camp» 
bell. 

poetry,  and  song,  common-place 

books  of,  xlii.  31. 

Brittany,  the  circumstance  of  lands  in 
being  purchased  and  cultivated  by  Eng- 
lishmen accounted  for,  in  the  desire  to 
find  that  beneficial  occupation  for  capi- 
tal abroad,  which  cannot  be  found  at 
home,  xxxii.  475,  Note. 

Britton,  John,  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  by,  xlix.  420.    nearly  all 
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the  opinions  on  the  origin  of  Gothic 
architecture  collected  by,  423.  plan 
pursued  by,  in  his  Cathedral  and  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,  t*.  his  fronts  of 
English  cathedrals  referred  to,  430. 

Broach,  in  Hindoostan,  account  of  an  hos- 
pital for  beasts  at,  xlviii.  330. 

Brocchi,  G.  "  Conchiologia  Fossile  Sub- 
apennina,"  a  work  of  great  value  and 
merit,  xxvi.  156.  its  object,  ib.  ob- 
servations on  the  propriety  of  introdu- 
cing theoretical  speculations  amid  nar- 
rations of  facts,  157.  geological  descrip- 
tion of  the  Apennines,  158.  of  the 
series  of  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 164.  changes  produced  in  the 
Vale  of  Lombardy  from  the  deposition 
of  alluvial  matter,  168.  fossil  shells 
found  in  the  Sub-Apennine  hills,  174. 
remains  of  other  tribes  of  marine  ani- 
mals found  there,  176.  entire  skele- 
tons of  whales,  177.  bones  of  elephants, 
ib.  Mastodonton,  Irish  elk,  rhinoceros, 
&c.  178.  extraordinary  fact,  that  no 
trace  of  the  existence  of  man  has  been 
discovered  in  all  the  collections  of  fos- 
sil bones,  180. 

— ,  "  Dello  Stato  Fisico  del  Suolo 
di  Roma,"  xxxvi.  536.  his  object  to 
show  that  the  causes  of  malaria  were 
greater  in  Rome  in  ancient  times  than 
m  the  present,  543.  period  when  the 
diseases  arising  from  it  became  formi- 
dable, and  the  source,  545.  his  opinion 
that  the  miasma  is  introduced  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  questionable,  546. 
thinks  that  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
their  clothing  was  a  preventive,  547. 
and  the  summer  visits  of  the  opulent  to 
their  country  seats  proofs  that  they 
were  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  fevers, 
54S.  the  medical  part  of  his  views  not 
well  founded,  550.  his  reasoning  with 
respect  to  the  soil  not  correct,  551. 

Brochant,  M.  classification  of  rocks  by, 
xxxiv.  40.  is  merely  a  sketch  of  the 
Wernerian  Geognosy,  60. 

Brodie,  George,  Esq.  History  of  the 
British  empire,  xl.  92.  character  of 
th^  work,  ib.  its  chief  value  the  de- 
tection of  the  inaccuracies  and  partial 
statements  in  Mr  Hume's  History,  93. 
his  success,  though  not  immediately 
conspicuous,  will  be  decisive,  99.  his 
views  of  the  original  government  of 
England  directly  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Mr  Hume,  100.  his  opinion  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Stuarts  as  the  first  innova- 
tors of  the  constitution—and  of  the 


right  of  the  Commons  to  insist  on  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  before  granting 
supplies,  101.  blames  Charles  I.  for 
the  war,  and  justifies  parliament  in  all 
their  proceedings  against  him,  ib.  points 
on  which  we  differ  from  him,  105.  ex- 
amination and  refutation  of  Hume's 
theory  of  the  English  constitution,  con- 
tained in  the  introduction,  the  best  part 
of  his  work,  1 1 1—1 14.  he  appeals  to 
early  history  to  show  that  the  Commons* 
House  was  always  the  guardian  of  the 
public  purse,  and  to  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Mary  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
crown  to  influence  their  elections,  1 15. 
and  to  previous  statutes,  &c.  for  the 
jealousy  respecting  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, 116,  117.  passage  showing  the 
importance  and  supremacy  of  the  Lower 
House  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  117. 
Mr  Hume's  assertion  of  their  subser- 
viency completely  refuted,  118,  119. 
his  account  of  the  origin  and  revival  of 
the  Star-chamber  by  Wolsey, — its  un- 
controlled power  and  unwarrantable 
proceedings,  120,  121.  Mr  Hume's 
account  of  its  constitution  not  correct, 
122.  the  authorities  quoted  by  him  in 
favour  of  martial  law,  operate  against 
his  argument,  124.  his  argument  re- 
specting benevolences  refuted,  129.  and 
the  arbitrary  increase  of  customs  by 
royal  authority  and  monopolies,  130. 
arbitrary  imprisonment  by  order  of  the 
king  and  council  always  resisted  by 
the  judges,  131.  the  instances  cited 
by  Mr  Hume  do  not  warrant  his  state- 
ment that  the  crown  possessed  the 
whole  legislative  power  by  means  of 
proclamations,  132.  Mr  B.'s  observa- 
tions on  Mr  Hume's  assertion  of  the 
great  lenity  of  Charles'  government  after 
his  renunciation  of  parliaments,  134. 
his  account  of  Strafforde  and  Laud  given 
with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  and  Mr 
Hume's  evasions  and  suppressions  sift- 
ed and  exposed,  135.  his  description 
of  Charles'  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
had  caused  to  be  arraigned,  137.  the 
king's  subsequent  conduct  justified  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  138.  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  Hume  re- 
specting Cromwell's'  insignificance  in 
parliament  refuted,  139.  also  his  ac- 
count of  Cromwell  and  Ireton's  expe- 
dient for  preventing  Fairfax's  intention 
of  rescuing  the  king,  141.  the  charge 
of  insincerity  against  Charles  fully  made 
out  by  Mr  B.  141—146.     defects  in 
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the  work,  which  may  be  amended  in  a 
future  edition,  146. 

Broglie,  Due  de,  "  Rapport  fait  a  la  Cham- 
bre  des  Paris  par,  au  nom  d'une  Com- 
mission Speciale  chargee  de  I'examen 
du  projet  de  Loi  relatif  a  la  repression 
des  crimes  et  delits  commis  par  la  voie 
de  la  presse,  ou  par  toute  autre  moyen 
de  publication,"  xxxii.  192.  the  author 
one  of  the  founders  of  rational  liberty 
in  France;  his  character;  this  report 
presumed  to  be  his  work,  and  does  him 
honour,  193.  commendable  practice 
of  the  French  Chambers  with  respect 
to  projets  de  loi,  ib.  subject  of  the 
present,  the  law  respecting  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  194.  a  law  against  libel 
co-existent  with  the  censorship,  195. 
that  law  not  considered  by  the  Duke 
as  one  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
ib.  his  views  with  regard  to  defining 
the  bounds  within  which  the  license 
of  printing  may  be  exercised,  196.  pub- 
lication alone  the  object  of  punishment, 
198.  two  classes  of  offences  in  publi- 
cation ;  instigation  to  the  commission 
of  some  crimes  cognizable  by  the  law, 
and  that  which  is  injurious  to  public 
morals,  or  private  character,  199.  re- 
marks upon  the  first,  ib. — 202.  upon  the 
second,  202 — 206.  general  remarks, 
206—208. 

, ,  admirable  speech  of,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Committee  for  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade  cited,  xli.,203. 

,  able  speech  of,  on  the  aristocracy 

of  England,  xliv.  157. 

Brongniart,  M.,  character  of  his  system 
of  mineralogy,  xxx.  382.  his  classifi- 
cation of  rocks,  founded  on  mineralogi- 
cal  principles,  xxxiv.  40.  his  reasons 
for  preferring  that  to  a  geological 
method,  41.  his  objections  to  the 
latter  answered,  48.  abstract  of  his 
classification,  52 — 55.  general  obser- 
vations on  it,  55.  his  remark  on  the 
effects  of  water  in  the  construction  of 
rocks,  xxxix.  215. 

Brougham,  Henry,  «  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Distressed 
State  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  xxvi.  255.  his  sketch  of 
the  improvements  in  farming  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  261.  his  view  of 
the  causes  of  the  commercial  depression 
in  1814,  263.  of  the  effects  of  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  currency  on  the 
speculations  in  land,  264.  effects  of 
the  poor  laws  on  the  farmers,  266. 
,  provisions  of  the  libel  bill  in- 


troduced by,  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1816,  xxvii.  142. 

Brougham,  Henry,  extract  from  his  speech 
on  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  Ragusa  and  Genoa,  xxviii.  110. 

.  I.  II,  "  Speech  of,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  May  8th,  1818,  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Poor  and  Charitable 
Abuses,"  xxx.  486.  dissipation  of  the 
prejudices  which  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject^  ib.  results  of  the  labours  of  the 
committee  moved  for  by  Mr  Brougham 
in  1816, 487, — and  of  the  revived  com- 
mittee in  1818,  488.  parliamentary 
commission  for  the  investigation  of  the 
existing  funds,  ib.  hints  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  small 
towns,  489.  obstruction  to  the  scheme 
from  the  feelings  of  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  490.  progress  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  funds  now  existing,  appli- 
cable to  the  business  of  education,  491. 
proposal  to  extend  the  enquiry  to  cha- 
ritable funds  in  general ;  large  amount 
of  these,  and  reasons  for  believing  them 
greatly  misapplied,  492.  cases  in  dif- 
ferent counties  where  the  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  have  been  misap- 
plied, 493 — 496.  answers  to  the  ob- 
jections stated  by  the  enemies  of  the 
measure ;  violation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, 496.  existing  remedy  in  the  ac- 
cess to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the 
statute  of  charitable  uses,  498.  cur- 
tailment of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Enquiry,  500.  necessity  of  reviving 
the  Education  Committee  in  the  new 
Parliament,  501. 

— ,  "  a  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities,"  xxxi.  497. 
this  question  not  naturally  a  party  one ; 
attempts  of  Mr  Brougham's  adversa- 
ries to  make  it  so,  ib.  facts  resulting 
from  the  late  election  of  members  of 
Parliament,  498.  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent violence  of  the  ministerial  faction, 
499.  grounds  of  the  clamour  which 
has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of 
charities,  500.  groundlessness  of  the 
accusations  brought  together  to  darken 
the  question,  501.  object  which  the 
promoters  of  the  enquiry  had  in  view; 
the  existence  of  abuses  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  notorious,  502.  inefiicacy 
of  the  existing  remedies  also  admitted, 
503.  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  measure,  504.  their 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  board, 
on  the  alleged  pretence  of  the  rights  of 
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private  properly  being  in  danger,  505. 
and  on  such  powers  being  unconstitu- 
tional and  unprecedented,  508.  un- 
fairness of  excepting  charities  which 
have  special  visitors  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill,  511 — 513.  accusation 
against  the  committee  of  proceeding 
on  ex  parte  evidence,  514  answered  by 
reference  to  the  special  cases,  1st,  of 
More,  ib.  2d,  of  Spital,  516.  3d,  of 
the  Reading  charities,  518.  4th,  of 
Yeovil  and  Wellingburgh,  ib.  5th,  of 
the  Croydon  Hospital,  519.  6th,  of 
Pocklington,  527.  7th,  of  St  Bees, 
ib.  8th,  of  Huntingdon  Hospital, 
.'531.  conduct  pursued  towards  the 
Tvitnesses  in  the  enquiry,  533.  charge 
against  the  committee  of  exceeding  its 
powers,  535.  character  of  the  present 
letter;  remarkable  tone  of  courtesy 
and  eonciliation  which  it  displays ;  ex- 
tracts, 539.  remarks  on  his  general 
character  as  a  statesman,  and  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind,  542. 

Brougham,  Henry,  account  of  M.  Fellen- 
berg's  establishment  at  Hofwylby,  xxxi. 
151,  156—158. 

,  "  Objections  to  the  bill  for  en- 
quiring into  charitable  abuses,  &c.  by  F. 
H.  Parry,  Esq.,"  xxxiii.  109.  exami- 
nation of  these  objections,  and  of  Mr 
Parry's  plans,  exhibiting  the  superior- 
ity of  Mr  Brougham's  measure,  ib.  — 127. 
,  new  plan  of  education  for  Eng- 
land, proposed  by,  xxxiv.  2 14.  resumS 
of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Education  Committee, 
with  respect  to  the  present  means  of 
education  in  the  island,  215—219. 
review  of,  and  answer  to  the  various 
objections  to  it,  as  a  system  counte- 
nanced and  supported  by  the  state, 
220 — 225.  remarks  on  the  labours  of 
the  National  and  British  and  Foreign 
School  Societies,  and  evidence  of  the 
absolute  insufficiency  of  private  bene- 
ficence to  meet  the  exigency,  226 — 
234.  principles  of  the  plan,  and  de- 
tails respecting  the  four  great  branches 
of  which  it  consists,  239—243.  ob- 
jections of  the  dissenters  to  it,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  existing  church 
establishment,  and  appeal  to  that  body 
?I4*— 253.     See  Education. 

.  ■  I  ■  I-  ■!,  Speech  in  defence  of  Mr  Wil- 
liams, an  admirable  specimen  of  foren- 
sic eloquence,  xxxvii.  358,  note,  con- 
tends for  the  free  discussion  of  eccle- 
siastical   matters,     364.     his     ironi- 


cal parallel  between  English  and  Scot- ' 
tish  church  government,  ib.  Durham, 
of  all  others,  the  most  proper  place  for 
the  allowance  of  free  discussion,  367. 
cutting  remarks  on  the  hypocritical 
defence  of  its  clergy  for  their  indignity 
to  the  memory  of  the  queen,  375. 

Brougham,  Henry,  letter  to,  by  Joseph 
Pecchio,  (on  the  aifairs  of  Italy,)  xl.  207. 

,  Practical  Observations  upon  the 

education  of  the  people,  addressed  to 
the  working  classes  and  their  employ- 
ers, by,  xli.  508.  distinguished  services 
of,  in  the  cause  of  education,  ib.  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  recommended  by,  to 
the  working  classes,  509.  work  of, 
upon  the  education  of  the  people,  cal- 
culated for  an  immense  circulation, 
510. 

-,  must  be  insatiable  of  victory  if  he 


desires  more  than  that  the  adversaries  of 
general  education  should  come  forward 
with  their  arguments,  xlii.  206.  strange 
ground  of  charge  against  by  the  High 
Church  party,  207.  attacked  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Grinfield  on  a  point  not 
touched  by  him,  210.  infelicitously 
answered  by  Mr  Grinfield,  212.  con- 
duct of,  in  regard  to  charities,  defended, 
220.  extensive  circulation  of  the  tract 
of,  on  the  education  of  the  people, 
shown,  221.  notice  by,  in  Parliament, 
of  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  London 
University,  222.  nature  of  disputes 
and  persecutions  of  churchmen  men- 
tioned in  Parliament  by,  224. 
.,    inaugural  discourse  of,    on  his 


installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  reflections  induced  by, 
xlii.  241.  variety  and  success  of  his 
engagements  and  pursuits,  242.  me- 
thod of  the  discourse,  243.  importance 
of  attending  to  written  composition,  en- 
forced by,  244.  hints  and  recommend- 
ations of,  to  the  students,  247.  pre- 
ference of  Burke  to  Demosthenes,  248. 
estimate  by,  of  two  speeches  of  Mr 
Burke,  249.  specimen  of  the  eloquence 
of,  253. 

— — ,  bill  on  negro  slavery  inti- 
mated by,  in  consequence  of  a  pledge 
given  in  the  debate  respecting  mission- 
aries, xlii.  494.  measures  meditated 
by,  alarming  to  the  colonists,  497. 
• —,  effects  of  the  motion  of,  for  re- 


turns of  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  slaves  since  1823,  xlv.  175.  power- 
ful eloquence  of,  exercised  on  Portu- 
guese affairs  in  1826,  246.  one  of  the 
victims  of  Dr  Phillpotts,  524. 
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BVougliam,  Henry,  treatise  of,  on  popular 
education.quoted  for  the  plan  of  a  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  xlvi, 232.  remarks 
by,  upon  teaching  politics  and  political 
economy  to  the  people,  234<.  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  university  in  London 
proposed  by,  235,  note.  Discourse  of, 
on  "  the  objects,  advantages,  and  plea- 
sures of  science,"  quoted,  240. 

>  ',  evidence  of,  before  the  Education 

Committee,  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching,  xlvii. 
125. 

Broughton,  Thomas  Duer,  "  Letters  from 
a  Mahratta  Camp,  in  1809,"  a  lively,  en- 
tertaining, and  well-written  book,  xxii. 
67.  the  author  cautioned  against  wri- 
ting verses,  68.  character  of  Scindiah, 
ib.  account  of  the  Schodas,  i6.— 70. 
passage  of  a  Mahratta  army  over  a  hos- 
tile country,  ib.  method  of  administer- 
ing justice,  71.  anecdote  of  a  young 
Mahratta  female,  ib. 

Brown,  Dr,  extract  from  his  work  on 
Missions,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, xxviii.  367. 

,  Dr  James  Baldwin,  "  Appeal  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  Public,  more 
especially  to  Dissenters,  &c.,  on  the 
tendency  of  Mr  Brougham's  Bill  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor,"  xxxv.  214.  the 
most  elaborate  tract  published  on  the 
subject,  and  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  adversaries  of  the  mea- 
sure, 216.  full  of  plain  and  obvious 
mistakes,  ib.  five  of  these  pointed  out, 
i6. — 221 ;  every  one  of  which  is  a 
creature  of  the  Doctor's  own  fancy,  224. 
his  monstrous  assertion  respecting  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  Digest  of  Parochial  Re- 
turns, 247. 

I  ■  ,  Samuel,  of  Haddington,  super- 
intends itinerant  libraries  in  the  county 
of  East  Lothian,  xli.  118. 

— — — ,  the  American  novelist,  style  and 
character  of,  as  a  writer,  examined,  L. 
126.  "genius  of,  not  seconded  by  early 
habit,  or  by  surrounding  sympathy, 
127. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  character  of,  by  Mr 
Hazlitt,  xxxiv.  447. 

,  W.  G.,  unfortunate  in  the  choice 

of  the  person  who  prepared  his  African 
travels  for  the  press,  xxv.  419,  note. 
Bokhara,  one  of  the  objects  of  his  last 
journey,  422.  his  murder  a  public  loss, 
ib. 

Brownlow,  Charles,  commended  for  pub- 
licly avowing  in  Parliament  his  change 


of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question, 
xliv.  474,  475. 

Brownrigg,  General,  governor  of  Ceylon, 
his  reception  of  the  first  adikar  of  the 
king  of  Candy,  xxvi.  432.  commences 
hostilities  against  the  king,  433.  his 
proclamation  on  that  occasion,  434. 
his  proclamation  on  deposing  the  King, 
and  assuming  the  sovereignty  for  the 
British  government,  439.  his  conduct 
praised,  440. 

Bruar,  Falls  of  the,  near  Blair-in-Athole, 
an  example  of  what  a  small  river  can  do 
in  cutting  for  itself  a  channel  through  a 
rock,  xxiv.  137. 

Bruce,  James,  the  traveller,  touched  Ethi- 
opia only  at  some  points,  xli.  181.  his 
guess  respecting  the  site  of  Mero'e,  189. 

Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  character 
of,  xxvii.  190. 

Brune,  General,  reply  of  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  on  the  latter  proposing  an  ar- 
mistice, xxi.  162. 

Brunei,  M.,  the  inventor  of  the  block 
machinery,  which  is  the  wonder  of  our 
naval  arsenals,  xxxiv.  394. 

Brunswick,  House  of,  remarks  on  Mr 
Hogg's  alleged  Jacobitism  of  the,  xxxiv. 
150.  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales ;  of 
George  III.,  151.  George  IV.,  152. 
the  whole  of  the  present  royal  family, 
153. 

Buch,  Leopold  von,  "  Travels  through 
Norway  and  Lapland,  in  1806,  7,  and 
8,"  xxii.  145.  the  author,  a  disciple  of 
Werner,  has  travelled  over  great  part  of 
Europe,  ib.  the  present  work  contains 
much  curious  and  instructive  informa- 
tion, but  is  written  in  a  careless  style, 
146.  journey  from  Berlin  to  Copen- 
hagen, 147.  saltness  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
i^.  Copenhagen,  148.  mole  of  hewn 
granite  at  Helsinborg,  ib.  hanging 
bridge  at  Engelholm,  151.  entrance 
into  Norway,  152.  Christiania,  153 — 
155.  journey  to  Drontheim,  155.  pass 
of  Kringelen,  156.  ascent  of  the  Hare- 
backe ;  Fogstue,  pass  of  Jerkin,  Kongs- 
vold,  Drifstue,  157.  the  mountain 
Snahatta,  the  valley  of  Guldal,  Dront- 
heim, 158.  journey  to  Lapland,  159 
— 162.  islands  of  Sengen  and  Tromsoe, 
vyhere  for  two  months  the  sun  never 
sets,  163.  Talvig  Bay,  Alten,  colony 
of  Finns,  164.  arrival  at  the  North 
Cape,  165.  descent  through  the  wilds 
of  Lapland,  166.  description  of  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  mountain  and  sea 
Laplanders,  168 — 170.  journey  from 
Kantokejno  to  Tornea,  170—172.  from 
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Torneato  Stockholm,  176,  177.  return 
to  Berlin,  ib.  translation  of  the  work 
indifferent,  ib. 

Buchanan,  Dr  Francis,  Travels  of,  in 
India,  commended,  xxv.  436. 

,  George,  argument  ascribed  to, 
against  the  modern  theory  of  utility,  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  xxvii.  220. 

Buck-basket,  explanation  of  the  term  in 
Shakspeare,  from  Dr  Jamieson,  xlvii. 
503. 

Buckhurst,  Lord,  his  legend  of  Bucking- 
ham afforded  to  Spencer  a  model  for 
the  "  Masque  of  Love,"  xlii.  50. 

Buckingham,  the  Duke  of,  his  munificence 
enabled  Dr  O'Conorto  print  his  collect 
tion  of  original  Irish  historians,  xlvi. 
472. 

,  J.  S.  his  journal,  the  Athen«um, 
recommended,  xlvii.  134. 

— — — ,  details  of  Mr  Rich  concerning 
Babylon  confirmed  by,  xlviii.  186. 
Travels  of,  referred  to  for  an  account  of 
Babylon  as  it  now  exists,  188.  on  the 
construction  of  the  wall  of  Babylon, 
195.  observations  of,  on  certain  ruins 
near  the  Euphrates,  210,  211.  error 
of,  regarding  the  wall  of  Babylon,  cor- 
rected, 218. 

Buckland,  Rev.  W;  Professor  of  Mine- 
ralogy and  Geology  at  Oxford,  obser- 
vations by,'on  Dr  Berger's  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  north-east  counties  of 
Ireland,  xxix.  75. 

■  ■  ,  "  Reliquiae  Diluvianae ;  or,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Organic  Remains  con- 
tained in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial 
Gravel,  and  on  other  Geological  Phe- 
^nomena,  attesting  the  action  of  an  Uni- 
versal Deluge,"  xxxix.  196.  an  inte- 
resting work;  qualities  which  the  author 
displays,  ib.  the  subject  the  stumbling- 
block  of  geologists,  ib.  considerations 
which  the  author  ought  to  have  weighed 
previous  to  publication,  197.  notice  of 
former  writers  on  the  subject,  199. 
division  of  the  present  work  into  two 
parts ;  I.  evidences  of  diluvial  action 
afforded  by  caves  and  fissures  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent ;  cave  of 
Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  207.  other 
caves  discovered  in  England  and  Wales, 
218.  caves  in  Germany,  220.  one  of 
the  most  important  inferences  derivable 
from  his  researches,  223.  his  account 
of  fossil  bones  from  Lawford  in  War- 
wickshire, 224.  II.  evidence  of  a  ge- 
neral inundation  presented  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  225.  circumstances 
from  whicTi  the  two  chief  proofs  of  such 


action  are  derivable,  ib.  proofs  of  its 
universality ;  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Huron  in  North  America,  226.  from 
Mont  Blanc  in  Europe ;  the  lofty  plains 
of  Quito  and  Mexico ;  the  Himmalaya 
Mountains,  227.  Mr  Buckland's  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  by  which  he  con- 
ceives he  has  established  his  conclusion; 
chain  of  proofs,  228.  considerations  on 
the  force  of  this  reasoning,  229.  ob- 
scurities with  which  the  question  is  sur- 
rounded, 232.  one  important  point,  in 
which  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  the  inferences  which  his  work  goes 
to  establish,  are  completely  in  opposi- 
tion, 233. 

Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  notice  of, 
xxxi.  223. 

Buddha,  religious  system  of,  regarded  as 
a  heresy  by  the  Brahmins,  adopted  in 
Butan,  Thibet,  Tartary,  Ava,  Pegu, 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon,  xxii. 
406.     doctrine  and  worship  of,  ib. 

Buffaloes,  habits  of  the,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  xxiv.  421,  422. 

Buflier,  Pere,  account  of  his  general  system 
of  the  sciences,  xxxvi.  261,  and  note. 
his  treatise  on  first  truths,  a  part  of 
that,  only  an  expansion  of  a  fragment 
of  Pascal's,  ib. 

Buffon,  merits  of  as  a  naturalist,  xxxiv. 
395.  his  translation  of  Hales's  Vege- 
table Statics,  396.  the  science  of  com- 
parative anatomy  created  by  him  and 
Daubenton,  ib. 

Builder's  Guide,  the,  xxxviii.  235. 

Bullion,  the  high  prices  of  during  the  late 
war,  Mr  Wilson's  theory  as  to  the  causes 
of,  xxvi.  138.  great  increase  in  the 
produce  of  the  South  American  mines, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  must  have 
lowered  the  value  of  the  existing  mass 
of  currency,  140.  the  use  of  paper,  as 
a  substitute  for  specie,  must  have  far- 
ther lowered  it,  ib.  effect  of  changes  in 
the  value  of,  on  agricultural  concerns, 
141.  effects  of  the  Bank  of  England 
restriction  act  on  the  value  of,  as  com. 
pared  with  paper,  143.  discussion  of 
the  question  as  to  the  depreciation  of 
bank-notes,  and  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, 147—152. 

,  or  metallic  money,  circumstances 
which  regulate  the  value  of,  xxxi.  54. 
quantity  of,  coined  into  money,  which 
would  be  required  for  circulation,  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Bank  restriction  act, 
67.  expense  which  this  would  annu- 
ally occasion  to  the  bank  nearly  three 
millions,  i6.    Mr  Ricardo's  plan  for  sa- 
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ving  this  by  making  bank-notes  ex- 
changeable for  bars  of  assayed  bullion, 
C9.  advantages  of  the  plan  as  an 
"  Economical  and  Secure  Currency," 
70—73.  enquiry  whether  gold  or  silver 
bullion  should  be  employed,  74.  reasons 
for  preferring  silver,  76. 

Bullion,  remarks  on  the  trade  in,  and  on 
the  eflFects  of  our  having  to  pay  with, 
for  our  imports,  instead  of  manuftic- 
tured  goods,  xxxii.  38,  59. 

,  statement  of  the  average  market 
price  of,  from  1806  to  1821,  xxxv.  478. 
note. 

Burckhardt,  J.  L.,  or  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  a 
traveller  in  Africa,  account  of,  xxvii. 
426.  notice  of  his  journey  in  Nubia, 
433.  his  itinerary  through  Syria,  given 
as  an  appendix  to  Mr  Legh's  Journey, 
439. 

.  •  ,  "  Travels  in  Nubia.  Publish- 
ed by  the  association  for  promoting 
the  discovery  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,"  xxxiv.  109.  account  and  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  ib.  his  assumed 
appearance  of  poverty  considered  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  constant  ill  usage 
he  met  with,  110.  the  stoppage  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  the  Wa- 
habees  a  means  of  introducing  West 
India  coifee  into  Syria,  111.  his  ac- 
count of  manna,  ib.  library  of  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Sinai,  112.  his  curiosity 
respecting  the  Bedouin  Arabs  consider- 
ed as  ill  directed,  ib.  his  remarks  on 
the  travels  of  Seetzen  and  of  Cervelli, 
113.  of  Adams,  the  sailor,  ib.  of  Ibn 
Batouta,  114.  traits  of  the  government 
and  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
lb.  tranquil  state  of  Upper  Egypt,  1 15. 
notices  of  the  journey  through  Nubia ; 
general  characteristics  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  116.  his  tour  from 
Daraon,  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  Souakin, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  117.  description  of 
his  appearance  and  preparations,  ib. 
disgust  and  horror  which  his  appearance 
excited  in  the  African  towns,  118. 
character  of  Hadji  Aly,  a  slave-trader, 
1 19.  internal  African  slave  trade,  120. 
picture  of  the  Africans,  ib. 

.,  Travels  in   Arabia  by,  L.   164. 


achievements  of,  in  preparing  for  his 
intended  career  of  African  discovery, 
ib.  course  of,  to  the  port  of  Jidda, 
168.  curious  view  of  the  course  of 
mercantile  transactions  in  Arabia,  given 
by,  ib.  Jidda  described  by,  ib.  169. 
assistance  rendered  to,  by  Mahommed 
Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  169.  curious  con- 


versation of,  with  Mahommed,  170. 
intimate  acquaintance  formed  by,  with 
Mecca,  and  minute  description  he  has 
given  of  the  city,  171.  his  observations 
on  the  BeituUah,  or  House  of  God, 
172.  copious  draughts  of  the  well  of 
Zem  Zem,  taken  by  a  pilgrim,— histesti- 
mony  to,  174.  agreeably  disappointed 
by  the  freedom  which  he  found  at  Mecca, 
175.  his  enumeration  of  the  commo- 
dities sold  during  the  residence  of  the 
caravans  at  the  Holy  City,  176.  stri- 
king picture  of  the  Meccaway  charac- 
ter, given  by,  ib.  illness  of,  during  his 
residence  at  Medina,  179.  progress  of, 
from  Medina  to  Yembo,  180,  and  from 
Yembo  to  Cairo,  ib.  his  premature 
death,  181.  present  work  of,  confined, 
with  little  exception,  to  Hedjaz  or  the 
Mussulman  Holy  Land,  ib. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  happy  phrase  of— 
"  the  confirmed  habit  of  official  asser- 
tion," xli.  201. 

Burges,  the  Rev.  G.  Reflections  on  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  present 
spirit  of  the  times,  by,  xli.  1. 

Bui^ess,  Dr  Thomas,  bishop  of  St  Da- 
vid's, his  regret  at  the  repeal  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  William  III.  against  Unitarians, 
xxvi.  60. 

Burgh  Reform.  See  Scottish  Burgh  Reform, 

Burghs,  Scottish,  resolutions  and  petitions 
of,  against  taking  the  nomination  of 
juries  from  the  judges,  an  echo  of  the 
Lord  Advocate's  instructions,  xxxvL 
200. 

Burke,  Edmund,  opinion  of,  on  the  alliance 
of  church  and  state,  xxi.  217.  extracts 
from  his  works  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
347,  note,  348,  351.  extracts  from 
his  various  pamphlets,  to  prove  the  free- 
dom of  discussing  the  merits  of  public 
characters  in  his  day,  xxii.  84 — 87.  his 
opinion  of  the  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772, 308.  his  eulogium  on  the  Polish 
constitution  of  1792,  310. 

,  his  splendid  pictures  of  France 
before  the  Revolution  have  heated  the 
fancies  of  the  English  Tories,  xxiii.  33. 
his  sketch  of  the  bemi  ideal  of  a  restored 
Bourbon  prince,  481,  note,  his  sketch 
of  Carnot  and  the  Directory,  xxiv.  184. 
his  character  of  Lord  North,  xxv.  203. 
his  character  of  Mr  Fox,  206.  his  opi- 
nion of  the  prosecution  of  Mr  Wilkes 
for  indecent  publications,  207.  extract 
from  Mr  Tweddell's  attack  on  his  work 
on  the  French  Revolution,  287.  Mr 
Coleridge's  eulogy  on  him,  xxviii.  503. 
his  political  career  not  entitled  to  the 
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praise  of  consistency,  ib.  character  of, 
505. 

Burke,  Edmund,  sketch  of  his  speech 
against  the  bill  for  shortening  the  du- 
ration of  Parliament,  xxviii.  520.  his 
exaggerated  praises  of  Vattel,  xxix.  86. 
his  character  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  111. 
his  remarks  on  political  connexions, 
XXX.  190,  191.  on  the  attainment  of 
power  as  the  object  of  party,  19*.  his 
character  of  the  East  India  Company's 
transactions  in  India,  xxxi.  15.  his 
"  Thoughts  on  the  causes  of  the  present 
discontents,"  the  creed  of  English 
Whigs,  170. 

,  great  error  of  those  who  hold  him 

up  as  a  prophet  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  French  Revolution,  xxxiii.  191. 
what  he  would  be,  were  he  now  alive, 
192.  examples  of  his  liability  to  be 
warped  in  his  judgment,  by  moral  causes 
or  personal  feelings,  193,  note. 

,  his  opinion  of  the  glory  reflected  on 

England  by  the  establishment  of  the 
American  colonies  on  principles  of  li- 
berty, xxxvi.  266. 

,  his  denunciation  of  the  laws  against 

Papists  in  Ireland,  quoted,  xli.  361. 
his  first  and  second  letters  to  Sir  Her- 
cules Langrishe,  quoted,  367. 
I  would  hare  been  found  with  his  mighty 
genius  appealing  against  the  reaction  of 
tyranny,  had  he  lived  to  these  days,  xlii. 
172.  speeches  of,  regarded  as  models 
of  eloquence  by  Mr  Brougham,  249. 
compared  with  Demosthenes,  251.  elo- 
quent and  accurate  observations  of,  on 
the  progress  in  wealth  and  population 
of  the  New  England  states,  278. 
■  ,  supported,  in  1768,  the  motion  for 
correspondence  respecting  the  French 
purchase  of  Corsica,  xliv.  379.  brevity 
and  reserve  shown  in  his  Parliament- 
ary reports  for  the  Annual  Register, 
ib.  History  of  Europe  for  1772,  in  the 
Annual  Register,  by,  quoted,  380.  pro- 
phetic passage  by,  which  has  escaped 
equally  his  opponents  and  adherents, 
381.  consequences  of  the  progress  of 
despotism  foreseen  by,  382.  fine  paa- 
sage  in  the  speech  of,  on  the  Unitarian 
petition,  quoted,  511. 

— —  was  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Mr  Pitt,  xlv.  24. 
motives  of,  for  attaching  himself  to  po- 
pular politics,  considered,  25.  double 
race  of  opinions  generated  in  his  works, 
27.  influence  of,  over  Mr  Fox,  29. 
had  for  sub-minister  of  alarm,  Mr  John 
RecTCi,  31, 


Burke,  Edmund,  the  collection  of  surplus 
Indian  revenue  for  remittance  to  Eng- 
land stigmatized  by,  as  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical, xlv.  346.  admirable  remark 
of,  on  the  real  character  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Cromwell,  481. 

,  Epistolary  Correspondence  of,  and 

Dr  French  Lawrence,  extremely  in- 
teresting, xlvi.  269.  presents,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  of  him,  a  rich 
field  of  observation,  270.  excellence 
and  various  merits  of,  as  a  writer  of  the 
first  class,  273.  power  of  argument  and 
high  success  in  several  kinds  of  compo- 
sition shown  by,  274.  had  almost  uni- 
versal excellence  except  in  the  plain 
and  unadorned  style,  275.  his  figura- 
tive style,  ib.  examples  of  the,  which 
may  often  be  regarded  rather  as  forms 
of  expression  than  tropes,  276.  later 
writings  of,  abound  in  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  this  style,  ib.  indecent  allu- 
sions indulged  in,  in  his  speeches,  277. 
lavish  expenditure  by,  of  his  resources 
in  controversy,  278.  deficient  in  judg- 
ment as  a  speaker,  and  essentially  di- 
dactic, 279.  the  very  reverse  of  Ci- 
cero's test  of  eloquence,  shown  for  a 
long  time  in  the  speeches  of,  280.  ora- 
tions of,  which  failed  in  their  spoken 
efl'ect,  will  be  dwelt  on  with  delight  by 
enlightened  men  in  all  ages,  281.  pro- 
phetical quality  attributed  to,  consider- 
ed, 281.  adverse  nature  of  the  leading 
sentiments  in  the  latest  writings  of,  to 
those  of  his  former  works,  282.  thoughts 
of,  in  1770,  compared  with  his  specu- 
lations of  1790,  283.  early  theoretical 
views  of  the  constitution  entertained 
by,  contrasted  with  the  high  monarchi- 
cal tone  of  his  subsequent  writings, 
284.  disparaging  effect  of  this  on  his 
later  and  more  celebrated  opinions,  285. 
sagacity  and  foresight  claimed  for  the 
doctrines  of,  in  1790,  enquired  into, 
286.  prejudices  of,  warped  his  judg- 
ment, 287.  this  most  conspicuous  in 
all  that  relates  to  France,  ib.  warlike 
policy  recommended  by,  better  than 
that  of  the  ministry,  288.  profound 
understanding  of,  led  him  right  on  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  289.  dread- 
ed all  plans  of  amendment  which  sought 
to  work  by  perceivable  agency,  290. 
mental  composition  of,  a  great  marvel, 
but  not  supernatural,  ib.  affecting  letter 
of,  to  Dr  Lawrence,  291.  letter  of, 
displaying  his  feeling  on  the  fate  of  the 
impeachment  in  1796,  292.  serious 
and  desponding  views  of  Irish  affairs 
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entertained  by,  294,  f95.  authority  of, 
quite  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
296.  dislike  of,  to  Mr  Pitt,  298.  Ian- 
guage  of,  regarding  Mr  Fox,  kind  and 
respectful,  299.  testimony  of,  in  favour 
of  law  reform,  300.  apparent  anxiety 
for  the  mental  health  of,  felt  by  Dr 
Lawrence,  301.  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of,  302.  ought  to  have  earned 
his  income  in  an  honest  calling,  ib. 
noble  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to, 
on  his  attack  on  Mr  Fox,  303. 

Burke,Edmund,  remarks  of  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Plutarch  on  the  specula- 
tions of  the  French  republicans,  xlvii. 
347. 

,  fine  problem  in  legislation  justly 

characterised  by,  impossible  of  resolu- 
tion, xlviii.  90.  spirit  of  his  thoughts 
on  the  causes  of  the  discontents,  re- 
ferred to,  as  affected  by  his  nearness 
to  the  events,  164.  clearly  perceived 
the  great  contest  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  be  between  the  people  and 
the  crown  and  parliament,  165.  a 
speech  of,  on  parliamentary  reform, 
quoted,  166.  report  of,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  trial  of  Hastings, 
great  as  an  experimental  criticism  upon 
the  English  law  of  evidence,  463. 
justification  of,  against  the  charge  of 
Mr  Mill,  in  the  History  of  India,  that 
his  mind  was  not  a  generalizing  mind, 
464.  opinion  of,  on  the  effect  of  the 
study  of  the  law  adverted  to,  488.  error 
of,  in  observing  that  legislators  and  ju- 
rists may  raise  their  own  fictions  and 
presumptions  in  civil  matters  and  ques- 
tions of  property,  508. 

,  beautiful  condemnation  of  Game 

Laws  by,  as  having  "  a  trivial  object 
and  most  severe  sanctions,"  xlix.  62. 
opposition  of,  to  a  repeal  of  the  act 
of  uniformity,  how  qualified,  247.  re- 
marks of,  on  the  vastness  of  designs  as 
measured  by  dimension,  436. 

,  admiration  of,  at  the  boldness  of 

the  New  Englanders  in  pursuing  the 
whale  fishery,  xlix.  494.  prophetic  an- 
ticipations of,  outrun  by  the  progress  of 
Baltimore,  in  America,  501. 

,  his  hortiis  siccus  of  dissent,  what  it 

truly  was  in  the  struggles  of  England, 
L.  411.  his  paradox  about  vice  varied, 
421. 

,  character  of  his  understanding,  528. 

conduct  of,  on  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  how  accounted  for,  529.  gi- 
gantic operation  of  his  reason,  even  in 
erroneous  courses,  ib. 


Burmans,  a  Hindu  Chinese  nation,  de- 
scription of  the  territory  possessed  by, 
xliii.  374, 375.  spirit  of  rhodomontade 
shown  by  the  warriors  of,  382.  super- 
stitious fear  of  their  kings  entertained 
by,  386.  account  of  their  commerce, 
387.  military  strength  of,  392.  See 
JBirman  Empire. 

Burns*,  Dr,  "  History  of  the  Poor  Laws," 
quoted  for  a  delineation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  parish  overseer,  xlvii.  310. 

,   Justice,  size  to  which  it   is  now 

expanded,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  statutes  and  repeated  de- 
cisions, xxlx.  235. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
"  Memorial  to  the  Princess  Sophia," 
ascribed  to  him,  xxv.  168.  would  be  a 
most  curious  document  if  really  written 
by  him,  169.  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence for  believing  it  to  be  his,  and 
conclusion  that  it  has  no  pretension  to 
be  so  regarded,  ib. — 171. 

,  account  of  King  James's  Memoirs, 

by,  xxvi.  403. 

,  singular  disinterestedness  of,  xxxii. 

82.  virulent  abuse  of,  in  the  Jacobite 
Songs,  xxxiv.  157. 

— — ,  coincides  with  other  historians  as 
to  the  baseness  of  Monck's  conduct  to 
Argyll,  xxxvi.  15.  character  of  his  lady, 
20.     his  character  of  Lady  Dysai-t,  ib. 

,  his  opinion  what  ought  to  be  the 

conduct  of  a  bishop,  xxxvii.  371.  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  446. 

f  reference  to  his  History  of  his  Own 

Times,  xli.  21 — 24.  his  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  King  William  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  305. 

,  Oxford  edition  of  his  History  com- 
mended, xliv.  37.  sons  of,  unwarrant- 
ably suppressed  passages  of  his  works, 
46.  curious  note  of  Lord  Dartmouth 
on,  47. 

,  Rev.  John,  evidence  of,  on  the  ca- 
nonical obedience  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood to  the  Pope,  quoted,  xliii.  150. 

,  Thomas,  remarkable  passage  in  the 

preface  to  his  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
xxxix.  197.  the  book  itself,  a  splendid 
example  of  erroneous  views  in  philoso- 
phy, ib. 

Burney's,  Dr,  History  of  Music,  plagiarisms 
from,  by  Dr  Busby,  xxxiii.  353 — 355. 

Burney,  Miss,  charged  by  Mr  Dunlop  with 
having  borrowed  the  general  incidents 
and  leading  characters  of  Evelina  from 
Mrs  Hey  wood's  novel  of  Betsy  Thought- 
less, xxiv.  57.  remarks  on  this  charge, 
58.     See  D'Arblay. 
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Barns,  Robert,  account  of,  and  indication 
of  his  memory  against  the  severities  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Mr  Campbell, 
xxxi.  492.  the  censure  admitted  to 
have  been  expressed  with  too  much  bit- 
terness, ib. 

,  Songs  of,  full  of  overwhelming  pas- 
sion, yet  never  tend  to  unsettle  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  young,  xxxix.  71.  his  con- 
tributions to  the  "Melodies  of  Scot- 
land," the  noblest  monument  to  his 
memory,  ib.  his  mistaken  notions  of 
independence,  in  refusing  payment  for 
his  contributions,  ih, 

,  character  of,  as  a  song  writer,  by 

Allan  Cunningham,  xlvii.  200. 

,  his  short  career  of  toil  and  penury 

compared  with  the  ostentatious  service 
of  his  posthumous  admirers,  xlviii.  267. 
difficulty  of  measuring  him  by  any  true 
standard,  268.  remarks  on  the  Lives 
of  him,  by  Currie  and  Walker,  ib.  cha- 
racter of  the  Biography  of,  by  Mr  Lock- 
hart,  269.  problem  of  the  biography 
of,  not  yet  settled,  ib.  reasons  why  he 
remains  a  prodigy,  270.  considered  as 
an  intellectual  Titan,  271.  compared 
with  Napoleon,  ib.  examined  as  a  care- 
less gift  of  Nature,  272.  writings  of, 
seem  only  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of 
what  was  in  him,  273.  excellence  of 
the  works  of,  examined,  277.  his  prose 
characterised,  276.  power  of  in  poetry, 
displayed  in  his  indiflference  as  to  sub- 
jects, 277.  illustration  of  this,  278, 
279.  rugged  sterling  worth  which  per- 
vades the  writings  of,  279.  distinguish- 
ed by  the  clearness  and  impetuous  force 
of  his  conceptions,  280.  remarks  of 
Professor  Stewart  concerning,  quoted, 
ib.  intellect  of,  was  fine  as  well  as 
strong,  281,  282.  universal  charity  of, 
exemplified,  283.  other  qualities  evin- 
ced in  his  poetry,  284.  his  "  Tam  o' 
Shanter,"  285.  his  "  Jolly  Beggars," 
— the  most  perfect  of  his  works  of 
its  kind,  286.  Songs  of,  examined  in 
their  spirit,  ib. — 290.  but  one  era  in 
the  life  of,  ib.  character  of  his  moral 
affections  that  of  juvenility,  291.  jour- 
ney of,  to  Edinburgh,  292.  its  influ- 
ence on  his  mind,  293.  unfortunate 
involvement  of,  in  the  religious  quar- 
rels of  his  district,  294.  appearance  of, 
in  Edinburgh,  as  commented  on  by  Mr 
Lockhart,  295.  description  of,  as  seen 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  296.  schemes  of 
life  entertained  by,  subsequent  to  his 
Edinburgh  visit,  examined,  298,  299. 
treatment  of;  by  his  soi-disant  patrons. 


300,  301.  affecting  anecdote  of  the 
latter  days  of,  in  Dumfries,  301.  an 
impressive  phrase  in  the  epitaph  of 
Swift  applied  to,  302.  last  crisis  of  the 
life  of,  considered,  303.  animadversions 
of  his  admirers,  on  what  founded,  and 
how  far  correct,  303,  304-  blame  of 
the  failure  of,  does  not  lie  chiefly  with 
the  world,  305.  grand  error  of,  the 
want  of  unity  in  his  purposes,  306.  case 
of,  compared  with  Locke,  Milton,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Erciila,  307.  his  religion 
and  love  of  poetry,  to  what  they  amount- 
ed, 308.  fatal  discrepancy  between  his 
pursuits  and  the  company  he  kept,  309. 
case  of,  compared  with  that  of  Byron, 
ib.  310.     a  pleading  for,  not  required, 

sn. 

Burrowes,  J.  R  "  The  Thorough-Bass 
Primer,"  xxxiii.  352. 

Burschen,  the  associated  German  students 
so  called,  account  of,  xli.  80.  Akadem- 
ische  Freyheit,  what  it  practically  defines 
among  the,  82.  commenton  the  general 
code  of,  83.  duels  how  conducted  by, 
84.     social  system  of,  contemned,  85. 

Busbequius,  his  opinion  concerning  the 
Saxon  colonies  of  Transylvania,  quoted, 
L.  448.  reflections  of,  on  the  view  of 
a  Turkish  camp,  in  1557,  459.  his 
remarks  on  the  projects  of  Sultan  Soly- 
man,  460.  opinions  of,  respecting  the 
Janissaries,  written  from  the  Turkish 
camp,  463. 

Busby,  Dr  Thomas,  "  A  General  History 
of  Music,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present ;  comprising  the  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Composers  and  Musical  Writers. 
The  whole  accompanied  with  Notes 
and  Observations,  critical  and  illustra- 
tive," xxxiii.  351.  the  author's  de- 
claration, 353.  an  examination  of  the 
work  proves  that  it  consists  of  nothing 
but  a  series  of  plagiarisms  from  the 
works  of  Dr  Burney  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  ib. — 355. 

Biisching,  J.  G.,  his  various  works  on 
ancient  German  poetry,  xxvi,  181. 
character  of  them,  214. 

Bussorah,  city  of,  described  by  Captain 
Keppel,  xlvii.  371. 

,  buildings  of,  described  by  Cun- 
ningham, in  1785,  xlviii.  203. 

Bute,  John,  Earl  of,  falsehood  of  an  ex- 
ploded charge  against  him  revived  by 
Sir  N.  Wraxall,  xxv.  208—211. 

Butler,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  anec- 
dote of,  xxxii.  80. 

,  extract  from  his  "  Analogy  of 
Religion,"  acquitting  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
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cessity  of  inconsistency  with  morality 
and  religion,  xxxvi.  254,  note. 

Butler,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  his 
admirable  sermons  quietly  borrowed 
from,  by  Dr  Channing,  L.  138.  lan- 
guage of,  on  the  question  concerning 
permission  of  evil,  305.  moralists  of 
the  school  of,  need  not  shrink  from  the 
enquiry  into  the  existence  of  evil,  308. 

Butler's,  Charles,  Life  of  Fenelon,  recom- 
mended, xxi.  188,  note. 

,  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  by,  xliii.  125.  curious  report 
to  Urban  VIII.  from  Father  Leander, 
on  the  state  of  the  English  church, 
quoted  by,  128.  important  limitation 
of  the  Papal  power,  expressed  in  a 
canon  of  the  council  of  Florence,  re- 
ferred to  by,  135.  See  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. 

Butler,  Samuel,  vulgar  sarcasm  of,  on  Ma- 
chiavelli,  in  his  Hudibras,  xlv.  260. 

Butterworth,  Joseph,  extract  from  the 
evidence  of,  on  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Sunday  Schools,  xxviii.  27. 

Button,  Sir  Thomas,  notice  of  the  Voyage 
of,  in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage, 
XXX.  52. 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  "  Inquiry  whe- 
ther Crime  and  Misery  are  produced,  or 
prevented,  by  our  present  system  of 
Prison  Discipline,"  &c.,xxx. 463.  object 
of  prisons  ;  great  difference  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  persons  confined  in  them, 
469.  persons  untried  for  crimes,  and 
debtors,  entitled  to  greater  indulgence 
than  those  who  have  been  tried  and 
convicted,  470.  even  with  the  latter, 
any  additional  infliction,  beyond  mere 
coercion,  is  illegal,  ib.  fetters  illegal, 
but  the  use  of  them  left  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  jailers  and  local  magis- 
trates, 471.  rights  of  prisoners,  ib. 
how  violated,  and  the  consequences, 
472.  descriptions  of  ten  prisons ;  the 
Borough  Compter,  473.  Tothillfields ; 
St  Alban's ;  Guildford,  474.  Bristol, 
475.  Kingston  ;  Cold-Bath- Fields  ; 
Newgate,  476.  case  of  a  youth  dismissed 
from  prison,  after  being  confined  for  a 
misdemeanour,  ib.  irregularities  in  the 
allowance  of  food,  478.  reformation 
practicable,  and  already  carried  into 
execution  in  the  jail  and  house  of  cor- 
rection at  Bury,  the  Penitentiary  at 
Milbank,  and  the  jail  at  Ilchester;  and 
in  three  foreign  prisons,  479.  system 
followed  in  these,  and  results,  ib. 

,  the  question  on  the  outrage  at 

Barbadoes  well  placed  in  the  hands  of, 


xlii.  479.  testimony  of,  in  the  case  of 
the  Missionary  Shrewsbury,  481.  this 
case  brought  before  Parliament  by,  with 
distinguished  talent,  492.  consequences 
of  the  motion  of,  493.  proves  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Barbadian  outrage  by 
the  magistracy,  and  their  pusillanimous 
conduct,  with  one  exception,  498. 

Byng,  Admiral,  account,  by  Lord  Orford, 
of  circumstances  connected  with  the 
trial  and  execution  of,  and  of  the  fruit- 
less attempts  made  to  save  his  life, 
xxxvii.  42,  43. 

Byron,  Lord,  «  The  Giaour,"  xxi.  299. 
outline  of  the  story,  300.  extracts 
from,  301 — 308.  expression  of  a  wish 
respecting  his  future  works,  309. 

,  "  The  Corsair,"  and  «  The  Bride 

of  Abydos,"  xxiii.  198.  indebted  for 
his  greatest  fame  to  his  pictures  of  the 
stronger  passions,  ib.  sketch  of  the 
cycle  or  great  revolution  which  poetry 
is  destined  to  complete,  199.  age  to 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  201.  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day  distinguished 
by  its  portraitures  of  the  interior  of  hu- 
man nature  from  all  that  preceded  it, 
203.  combination  of  qualities  in  the 
characters  radically  incongruous,  but 
within  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of 
poetry,  204.  Lord  B.'s  object  to  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  by  the  novelty  of  his 
situations,  but  chiefly  by  the  force  and 
energy  of  his  sentiments  and  expres- 
sions, 205.  the  Corsair  written  in  the 
regular  heroic  couplet,  206.  his  em- 
ployment of  it  proves  it  at  least  as 
flexible  as  any  other,  ib.  extracts,  207 
—220.  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  220— 
227.  remarks  on  the  faults  of  his  style 
and  diction,  228. 

II  ,  his  recommendation  of  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's Christabel,  to  be  distrusted,  and 
why,  xxvii.  58. 

,  "  Childe   Harold's   Pilgrimage, 

Canto  IIL"— "  Prisoner  of  ChiUon, 
and  other  Poems,"  xxvii.  277.  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,  contrasted  with 
that  of  other  modern  poets,  ib.  faults 
imputable  to  him,  with  a  few  words  in 
his  vindication,  27.  these  not  merely 
errors  in  taste,  but  perversions  of  mo- 
rality, 280.  Lord  B.  the  apostle  of  a 
fierce  and  magnificent  misanthropy, 
281.  series  of  his  publications  since 
the  last  critique ;  Lara,  the  sequel  of 
the  Corsair,  with  extract,  282.  Siege 
of  Corinth,  with  extracts,  285.  Pari- 
sina,  with  extracts,  288.  Hebrew  Me- 
lodies, Ode  to  Napoleon,  &c.   J89I. 
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Childe  Harold,  Canto  III.,  not  inferior 
to  either  of  the  former,  292.  extracts, 
292—305.  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  with 
extracts,  305.  Darkness,  308.  The 
Dream,  309.  concluding  reflections  on 
the  author's  private  history,  ib. 

Byron,  Lord,  "  Manfred,  a  dramatic 
poem,"  xxviii.  418.  character  of  the 
production,  ib.  story  of  the  piece,  with 
extracts,  420.  its  faults,  429.  sug- 
gestion that  the  conception  of  the  piece, 
&c.,  has  been  borrowed  from  Marlow's 
Tragical  History  of  Dr  Faustus,  not 
assented  to,  430.  more  like  the  Prome- 
theus of  iEschylus,  than  any  more  mo- 
dem performance,  431.  farther  re- 
marks on  it,  XXX.  95. 

■  ,  "  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story," 
xxix.  302.  a  curious  specimen  of  a 
kind  of  diction  and  composition,  of 
which  English  literature  has  few  ex- 
amples, ib.  character  of  the  style  and 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  ib.  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  present  composition, 
303.  outline  of  the  story,  with  ex- 
tracts, 304—310. 

,  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
Canto  the  Fourth,"  xxx.  87.  points  of 
resemblance  between  Rousseau  and 
Lord  Byron  ;  the  power  they  hold  over 
the  minds  of  men  derived  from  their 
personal  character ;  that  is,  the  consti- 
tution of  their  being,  in  body  and  in 
soul,  89.  reasons  why  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  reading  works  which  ought,  it 
would  seem,  to  shock  and  revolt  our 
sympathy,  90.  a  stronger  personal 
bond  between  Lord  B.  and  the  public 
than  any  other  living  poet,  93.  his  ex- 
quisite sense  of  beauty  lately  seems 
more  heightened,  95.  his  scepticism, 
96.  the  present  canto  considered  to 
be  the  finest,  of  a  poem  the  most  ori- 
ginal in  the  language,  98.  analysis, 
with  extracts,  100—116.  general  re- 
view of  the  character  of  the  Pilgrim, 
117. 

,  distinction  which  he  has  confer- 
red on  Newstead  Abbey,  xxxi.  91. 

— — — ,  "  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of 
Venice,  an  historical  tragedy,  in  five 
acts,  with  Notes  ;  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante,  a  poem,"  xxxv.  271.  regarded 
as  a  failure,  both  as  a  poem  and  a  play ; 
bad  choice  of  the  subject  the  actual 
cause  of  the  author's  miscarriage,  ib, 
story  which  he  has  chosen  excludes  the 
agency  of  his  two  great  gifts,  272. 
comparison  between  it  and  Otway's 
Venice  Preserved^  ih,    outline  of  the 


plot,  with  extracts,  273 — 284.  charac- 
ter of  "  The  Prophecy  of  Dante,"  285. 
,"  Sardanapalus,  a  tragedy ;  the  Two 


Foscari,  a  tragedy;  Cain,  a  mystery,' 
xxxvi.  413.  difiiculty  of  writing  a  good 
play  ;  the  drama  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  part  of  our  poetry,  from  the 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  end 
of  James's,  ib.  for  the  last  century  our 
poetry  has  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be 
dramatic,  414.  the  most  remarkable 
failures  in  it  have  fallen  on  the  highest 
talents ;  Dryden,  Addison,  Thomson, 
and  Johnson,  ib.  recurrence  of  popular 
taste  to  the  original  standards ;  causes 
of  the  success  of  the  German  imitations, 
415.  characteristic  qualities  of  Shak- 
speare  and  our  earliest  dramatists,  416. 
points  in  which  the  inferiority  of  their 
recent  imitators  is  most  apparent,  417. 
the  dread  of  criticism  and  of  ridicule  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  their  want  of  suc- 
cess, 418.  the  author  of  Waverley  the 
only  writer  of  our  own  times  emancipa- 
ted from  the  dread  of  vulgar  detraction, 
and  his  consequent  success,  419.  Lor^ 
Byron  equally  dreads  and  dislikes  it,  ib. 
his  present  efforts  very  elaborate  and 
hard- wrought  compositions ;  character  of 
them  as  poems,  ib.  as  plays,  420.  the 
author's  genius  essentially  undramatic, 
and  why,  ib.  his  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  unities,  mere  caprice  and  contradic- 
tion, 422.  disadvantage  of  sacrificing 
higher  objects  to  a  formality  of  this 
kind  strikingly  displayed  in  "  The  Two 
Foscari,"  423.  "Sardanapalus,"  a  work 
of  great  beauty  and  power,  424.  analy- 
sis of,  with  extracts,  425 — 435.  sub- 
ject of  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  with  ex- 
tract, 436.  reasons  for  regretting  that 
"Cain,  a  mystery,"  should  ever  have 
been  published,  437.  mischief  of  po- 
etical paradoxes,  438.  one  moral  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  mystery, 
439.  sketch  of,  with  extracts,  ib. — 444. 
Lord  B.'s  opinion  of  the  causes  of  revo- 
lutions, 444.  censure  of  his  savage  and 
intemperate  abuse  of  Mr  Southey,  445. 
his  unreasonable  complaint  of  the  de- 
traction by  which  he  has  been  assailed, 
446.  aggravation  of  his  oflfences  by  the 
publication  of  Don  Juan,  ib.  general 
tendencyofhis  poems  highly  pernicious; 
illustrated  by  examples  from  his  Don 
Juan,  448 — 451.  striking  contrast  be- 
tween his  system  and  temper  and  those 
of  the  author  of  Waverley ;  hope  ex- 
pressed that  he  may  be  still  moved  by 
that  example,  452,   appeal  to  his  pride 
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and  sense  of  propriety  respecting  his 
unprecedented  personalities,  ib. 

Byron,  Lord,  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  mys- 
tery, xxxviii.  27.  curious  to  find  him 
and  Mr  Moore  treating  the  same  difficult 
subject ;  contrast  between  their  differ- 
ent styles  and  manners,  ib.  more  poetry 
and  music  in  the  present  than  in  any 
Of  his  dramatic  writings  since  Manfred, 
40.  outline  of  the  piece,  with  extracts, 
ii— 48. 

,    tribute  to  his    memory,    (July 

1824,)  xl.  499. 

•,  distinguished  as  a  poet  by  his  zeal 


for  freedom,  xli.  28L  the  suppression, 
by  Mr  Moore,  of  the  Memoirs  of,  com- 
mended, 312. 

muse  of,  oddly  represented  by 


Mr  Hazlitr,  xlii.  258.  prelude  of  his 
Bride  of  Abydos  borrowed  from  the 
Song  of  Mignon  in  Wilhelm  Meister, 
428. 

-,  characteristic  letters  from,  to  Dr 


E.  D.  Clarke,  xliv.  246,  247. 

-,  compared  with  Burns,  in  his  cha- 


racter and  fate,  xlviii.  309. 

Byzantine   Historians,   collection  of  the, 

w^th  Latin  translations  and  notes,  edit- 


ed by  Niebuhr,  L.  85.  Byzantine  his. 
tory,  the  chain  which  unites  the  present 
with  antiquity,  86.  curious  matter  which 
it  comprehends,  ib.  style  of  the  writers 
of  it,  87.  period  of  time  embraced  by,  ib. 
attention  paid  to,  by  Gibbon,  88.  earliest 
editions  of,  due  to  Germans,  ib.  charac- 
ter and  scheme  of  the,  presented.  88. 
history  of  Agathias  characterised,  89. 
Leo  Diaconus,  his  part  of  the  series,  91. 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  ib. — apologue  by, 
of  the  cobbler's  cat,  92.  John  Canta- 
cuzene,  period  comprised  in  his  work, 
93.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the 
emperor,  a  contributor  to,  94.  doubts 
concerning  the  identity  of,  95.  Proco- 
pius,  his  era  commences  with  Justi- 
nian, ib.  Anna  Comnena,  96.  Laonicus 
Chalcocondylas,  the  books  of,  curious 
for  an  account  of  England,  96.  George 
Phranza,  the  last  of,  his  account  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  1453,  97. 
Sylvester  Sguropulus  considered  as  be- 
longing to,  by  way  of  appendix,  98. 
merits  and  labours  of  the  present  edi- 
tors ;  and  patronage  to  which  the  col- 
lection is  entitled,  99. 


Cabanis,  Dr,  his  "  Rapports  du  Physique 

^  et  du  Moral  de  1'  Homme,"  an  instance 
of  the  length  to  which  materialism  may 
be  pushed  in  metaphysics,  xlix.  446. 

Cabinet  Ministers,  (Oct.  1819)  ignorance 
of  the,  of  the  leading  principles  of  eco- 
nomical science,  xxxii.  476.  recom- 
mended to  go  to  school  to  Mrs  Mar- 
cet,  464—477. 

Cactus,  size  of  one,  measured  by  M.  de 
Humboldt,  XXV.  107.  important  means 
of  military  defence  which  its  thickets 
or  tunales  afford,  ib. 

Cadiack,  a  Russian  settlement  in  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  account 
of,  by  Lisiansky,  xxiii.  345. 

Caesar,  Julius,  mainly  owed  his  triumph 
over  Pompey  to  his  superior  judgment 
in  choosing  the  territorial  line  of  ope- 
rations, XXXV.  386. 

,  earliest  information  regarding  the 

Alpine  passage  of  Mont  Genievre,  de- 
rived from,  iliii.  171. 

^ ,  ancient  poem  on  the  affairs  of, 

in  Egypt,  discovered  in  a  roll  from 
Herculaneum,  xlviii.  354. 

JEd,  Rev.  Gen,  Index,  Vql.  II, 


Caifres,  description  of  the,  xxi.  68.     lan-^ 
guage,  manners,  and  customs  of,  69— .72. 

Caian  Dynasty,  the  second  dynasty  of 
Persian  monarchs  ;  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  period  during  which  the  history 
of  Persia  is  preserved  by  the  histo- 
rians of  Greece,  xxvi.  289.  collation 
of  the  eighteen  monarchs  recorded  by 
them,  with  their  respective  representa- 
tives in  Persian  traditions,  ib.  292. 

Cailliaud,  M.  penetrated  far  into  Ethio- 
pia, xli.  182.  M.  Champollion's  lite- 
rary dishonesty,  respecting  his  copy  of 
the  Table  of  Abydos,  xlv.  143. 

Cain,  a  mystery,  by  Lord  Byron,  xxxvi. 
413— -47.  to  be  regretted  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  published  ;  pernicious 
effects  to  be  anticipated  from  it,  437, 
valuable  moral  to  be  deduced  from  it, 
439.  extracts,  f^».  444. 

Cairo,  slave  market  at,  described  by  Mr 
Legh,  xxvii.  425.  Bonaparte's  treat- 
ment of  its  inhabitants  after  their  in- 
surrection against  his  army,  475. 

— — ,  female  slave  market  at,  xli.  49. 

Calculous  Disorders,    chemical    history 
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and  medical  treatment  of,  xxxii.  418. 
eight  different  substances  entering  into 
the  composition  of  urinary  calcula,  4)19. 
classification  of  varieties  correspondent, 
421.  remarks  on  the  prevalence  and 
frequency  of  the  disease,  425.  reports 
from  Norwich,  London,  Paris,  &c. 
426 — 428.  general  remarks,  428.  me- 
dical treatment,  429.  danger  of  indis- 
criminately using  magnesia,  ib. 

Calculus,  the,  immense  importance  of,  in 
perfecting  the  superstructure  of  Physical 
Astronomy,  xxxi.  377.  a  translation 
of  Euler's  work  on  the  diflFerential  and 
integral  calculus  recommended,  392. 

Calculus  Diflferential,  invented  by  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz,  and  not  by  Fermat, 
as  asserted  by  Laplace,  xxiii.  322,  323. 
.,  new  light  thrown  on  the  princi- 
ples of,  by  the  discoveries  of  Lagrange, 
xxvii.  88. 

m  .  •,  Integral,  real  state  into  which  it 
is  brought  by  Lagrange's  researches  and 
discoveries,  xxvii.  88.  Euler's  trea- 
tise on  it  referred  to,  90,  91,  93,  97. 

Calculus  of  Probability.   See  Frobabilities. 

Calculus  of  Variations,  problem  for  the 
solution  of  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary by  Lagrange,  created  by  Euler, 
xxvii.  97. 

Calcutta,  picture  of,  by  the  author  of 
««  Sketches  of  India."  xli.  38. 

.  .1  Government  Gazettes,  xliii.  373. 
See  Hindu-Chinese. 

,  sudden  promulgation  at,  in  1826, 

of  an  edict  imposing  a  heavy  stamp 
duty,  xlvii.  135.  stamp  regulations  for, 
how  suggested  and  prepared,  137.  in- 
habitants of,  petition  against  the  in- 
fliction of  a  stamp  tax,  138.  this  pe- 
tition how  answered,  ib.  argument 
mainly  relied  on  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment for  laying  an  additional  tax  on 
the  inhabitants  of,  139.  great  amount 
of  financial  aid  afforded  from  the  in- 
dustry of,  to  the  Indian  revenue,  140. 
enumeration  of  the  direct  contribu- 
tions paid  by  the  inhabitants  of,  141. 
port  charges,  nature  and  amount  of, 
142.  amount  of  the  whole  taxes  paid 
from,  under  the  management  of  the 
East  India  Company,  ib.  extraordi- 
nary assumptions  of  fact  made  to  jus- 
tify the  local  tax  of  stamps  on,  143. 
second  application  from,  soliciting  the 
suspension  of  the  stamp  tax,  144, — and 
a  public  meeting  called  at,  under  autho- 
rity of  the  Sheriff,  ib. — who  is  forced 
to  disallow  it  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, ib.     Prohibition  of  a  meeting 


in,  by  authority,  examined,  145 — 148. 
inhabitants  of,  meet  as  individuals,  148. 
and  petition  Parliament  against  the 
stamp  regulations,  149.  farther  oppo- 
sition oifered  in,  to  the  operation  of 
these  regulations,  150.  impatience  of 
the  local  government  at,  on  the  re- 
straint put  on  it  by  the  king's  court,  151. 
summary  of  the  stamp  regulations  for, 
ib.  152,  153.  authority  for  taxing  the 
town  of,  at  least  very  questionable, 
156 — 158.  inhabitants  of,  do  not  ob- 
ject to  defray  the  charges  of  their  own 
municipal  administration,  162. 

,  views  of  Bishop  Heber  regarding, 
as  the  seat  of  his  diocese,  xlviii.  324. 
tastes  and  manners  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of,  329.  Indian  character  and 
manners  illustrated  from,  334.  rapid 
improvement  in  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  native  Indians  in,  346. 

Caleb  Williams,  by  Godwin,  character  of, 
as  a  novel,  xxv.  486. 

Calendar,  Mexican,  account  of  the,  by 
Humboldt,  xxiv.  151. 

Calla-baugh,  on  the  Indus,  description  of, 
by  Mr  Elphinstone,  xxv.  414. 

Callisthenes,  astronomical  observations 
sent  by,  to  Aristotle,  taken  from  the 
baked  bricks  of  Babylon,  xlviii.  205. 

Calmuck  Tartars  of  the  Darbatian 
horde,  account  of,  by  Benjamin  Berg- 
mann,  xxviii.  303.  his  disproval  of 
an  European  prejudice  against  the, 
304,  their  pride,  305.  their  respect 
to  the  purse,  ib.  specimens  of  the  am- 
biguous  civility  with  which  he  was 
treated,  306.  their  minstrelsy,  307. 
legend  of  Dschangar,  308.  festival  in 
honour  of  their  chief  idol  Dschagdscha- 
muni ;  ceremonies  practised  on  the  oc- 
casion, 309.  attachment  to  their  reli- 
gion, 311.  paintings  of  the  gods,  a  pro- 
fitable employment  for  the  Gallungs  or 
Priests,  312.  their  process,  ib.  the 
Calmuck  method  of  performing  the 
duty  of  prayer  ;  the  praying  machines, 

313.  the  excellence  of  their  senses, 

314.  their  intellectual  character  and 
literature,  315. 

Calomeros,  the  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Comnenes,  said  to  have  been  the 
progenitors  of  Bonaparte,  xlii.  69. 

Calonne,  M.  de,  character  of,  by  the  Due 
de  Levis,  xxii.  282. 

..  ■  ,  consequences  of  his  administra- 
tion, XXX.  287. 

Calvinism,  no  argumentative  defence  can 
be  made  of,  which  is  not  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  xxxvi,  255, 
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Calvinists,  degraded  state  of  the,  in  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  xxxvi.  119, 
120.  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  122 — deplorable 
situation  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
128, 129. — edict  in  their  favour  passed 
by  Louis  XVI. — unfounded  charge  of 
ingratitude  against  them,  130. 

Cambochu.  See  Cochin-China  and  Ton- 
quin, 

Cambreleng,  Mr,  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade  forcibly  ex- 
posed by,  in  his  examination  of  the 
American  Tariff,  1821.  xlviii.  405. 

Cambridge,  university  of,  congratulatory 
address  of  the,  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
on  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  xxv.  499. 
appears  to  renounce  the  character  of 
a  Whig  University,  ib. 

,  the  mathematical  science  of  this 
island  supposed  to  be  most  concen- 
trated in,  xxvii.  98.  veneration  enter- 
tained at,  for  the  works  of  Newton,  too 
exclusive,  xxxi.  377. 

■  ,  slavish  address  of,  in  1681,  quo- 

ted, xli.  28.  antiquity  of,  considerable, 
xlii.  347.  compared  with  London  for 
its  number  of  resident  philosophers, 
355. 

,  amount  of  classical  study  at, 
during  the  youth  of  Dr  Clarke,  xliv. 
222. 

,  Philosophical  Society,  transac- 
tions of  the,  xxxvii.  225. 

Cambridgeshire,  Professor  Hailston's  out- 
lines of  the  geology  of,  xxix,  91. 

Camden,  Earl,  C.  J.  indignant  reception 
by,  of  the  attempt  to  legalize  a  seizure  of 
papers  on  the  conduct  of  secretaries  of 
state,  xlii.  153. 

'  '  ■,  (now  Marquis,)  Mungo  Park's 
letter  to,  immediately  previous  to  his 
embarking  on  the  Niger,  xxiv.  480. 

Camel,  description  of  a,  grazing  in  Ara- 
bia at  sunset,  xli.  43. 

Cameron,  Bishop,  a  Catholic  prelate  resi- 
dent at  Edinburgh,  possesses  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Life  of  James  II.  xxvi.  407. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  description  of,  xxviii. 
48.  its  unhealthiness  felt  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  republic,  5b.  passages 
from  Livy  and  Strabo,  which  prove 
this,  ib. 

Campaign  in  Russia,  Labaume's  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  the  French,  xxiv. 
374—394.     See  Labaume.     See  Russia. 

■■  — ,  resources  of  Alexander  previously 
to  the  commencement  of,  xxix.  172. 
errors  committed  by  both  sides,  174— 
176.    state  of  the  hospitals  at  Wilna, 


after  that  city  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  177. 

Campaigns,  Surgical,  of  Baron  Larrey, 
xxxi.  309.  of  the  Rhine  in  1792,  310; 
of  Italy  in  1797, 311 ;  of  Egypt  in  1798, 
ib.  of  Austerlitz  in  1805,  313 ;  of  Rus- 
sia in  1806,  314;  of  Spain  in  1808;  of 
Austria  in  1809,  316  ;  of  Russia  in 
1812,  ib.i  of  1813  and  1814,  324. 

Campaign  of  1813  in  Germany,  narrative 
of  the,  by  Odeleben,  xxxii.  208—231. 
See  Odeleben.     See  JSfa^wleon, 

Campbell,  Sir  Neil,  statement  of  his  con- 
duct while  resident  at  Elba,  xxiv.  516, 
note. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Augustus,  A.M.  "  Rights 
of  the  English  clergy  asserted,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  their  incomes  ex- 
amined," xxxviii.  145.  character  of  his 
pamphlet,  146.  his  description  of  the 
arduouslabourSj&c.of  an  English  bishop, 
full  of  exaggeration,  158. 

Carapbel),  Sir  Hay,  curious  opinion  of, 
on  the  powers  of  heirs  of  entail,  xliii 
449. 

Campbell,  Mr,  of  Blythswood's  statement 
of  the  number  of  Irish  established  in 
Glasgow,  xlv.  56. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  "  Specimens  of  the 
British  poets,  with  biographical  and  cri- 
tical notices,  and  an  Essay  on  English 
poetry,"  xxxi.  462.  the  work  very  ex- 
cellent and  delightful,  but  rather  defi- 
cient, i6.  ofsomeauthorsno  notice  atall; 
of  others  a  biographical,  and  of  others 
a  critical  notice  ;  there  ought  to  have 
been  some  notice  of  every  one,  and 
to  have  been  always  of  both  descrip- 
tions, 463.  excellence  of  Mr  C.'s  criti- 
cisms makes  their  fewness  be  regretted, 
U).  candour  and  fairness  of  his  judg- 
ments, 465.  the  work  an  excellent 
preparation  for  more  extensive  read- 
ing, 467.  forgetfulness  of  our  older 
poets,  not  yet  quite  dispelled  j  cha- 
racter of  the  previous  works  which 
had  that  effect,  ib.  effect  of  the 
perusal  of  the  present  to  impress  us 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  matchless 
richness,  variety,  and  originality  of 
English  poetry,  468.  views  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  and  the  impression 
on  its  character  from  the  successive 
changes  in  the  condition  of  society, . 
ib.  remarks  on  the  selections,  469. 
only  two  pages  given  to  Shakspeare,  ib, . 
Mr  Sheridan's  bon-mot  on  the  beauties 
of  that  author,  470.  perishable  nature 
of  poetical  fame,  ib.  injustice  of  for- 
tune which  the  present  work  may  partly 
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redress,  471.  no  age  so  prolific  as  the 
present  of  popular  poetry;  annual  sup- 
ply of  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  ib.  pro- 
spects of  our  poets  at  the  end  of  100 
and  250  years,  472.  character  of  the 
Essay  on  English  poetry,  ib.  extracts 
from  it ;  the  ancient  Romans,  473. 
Chaucer,  474.  age  of  Elizabeth,  and 
genius  of  Spencer,  475.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  477.  Milton,  478.  Pope, 
4S0.  extracts  from  the  notices  pre- 
fixed to  the  specimens.  Hall's  satires, 
481.  Ben  Jonson's  journey  to  Scot- 
land, 482.  account  of  Andrew  Mar- 
vel, ib.  Cotton  the  angler,  483. 
Lillo,  484.  Thomson,  486.  Collins, 
487.  Allan  Ramsay,  488.  Chatter- 
ton,  489.  Goldsmith,  491.  his  de- 
fence of  Burns  against  the  severities  of 
the  Review — expiation  of  the  Reviewer 
to  his  shade,  492.  Covvper,  493.  con- 
cluding remarks;  the  Reviewer's  idea  of 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  our  living 
poets,  and  of  his  desire  to  undertake  it, 
496. 

Campbell,  T.  great  expectations  excited  by 
the  announcement  of  any  new  work  of, 
xli.  271.  effect  of  a  comparison  of  his 
remembered,  with  his  present  beauties, 
272.  his  Theodric,  a  domestic  tale,  an 
attempt  in  a  difficult  kind  of  poetry,  ib. 
opening  of  this  poem,  273.  slightness 
of  its  fable  and  incident,  274.  com- 
mencement of,  ib.  his  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  return  of  Julia,  275.  feeling  and 
eloquent  passage  of,  277.  mournful 
close  of  the  story  of  Theodric,  ib.  278. 
his  description  of  Constance  unobjec- 
tionable, 279.  pathetic  letter  of  Con- 
stance reminds  us  of  his  catastrophe  of 
Gertrude,  280,  281.  Mr  C.'s  political 
constancy,  281.  noble  ode  of,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  282. 
Quotation  from  his  fine  war-song  for 
the  Greeks,  ib.  exquisite  stanzas  of, 
to  the  rainbow,  283.  specimen  of  his 
striking  poem,  the  Last  Man,  284. 
stanzas  from  his  poem  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Kemble  from  the  stage,  528. 
small  bulk  of  his  recent  poetical  wri- 
ting, a  matter  of  regret,  but  not  of  com- 
plaint, 286.  apparent  sterility  of,  the 
consequence  of  true  genius,  287. 

■■'  ' ,  an  active  promoter  of  the  plan 
for  a  London  University,  xlii.  222. 

— — — ,  unskilfully  depicted  in  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,"  xlii.  257.  minor 
pieces  of,  characterised  in  that  work, 
258. 

Campo  Morto,  a  farm  in  the  Roman  Ma- 


remma,  account  of  a  visit  to,  by  Lullin 
de  Chateauvieux,  xxviii.  49. 

Canada,  good  effects  of  our  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics  there, 
xxvi.  57.  an  answer  to  the  anti-catho- 
lic  difficulty  of  tolerating  a  divided  alle- 
giance, xlv.  435. 

— — — ,  foreseen  by  Dr  Franklin  to  be  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  a  fertile  cause 
of  future  wars  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  xxviii.  291. 

■,  Upper,  Hovvison's  sketches  of, 
xxxvii.  249.  severity  of  its  climate  not 
favourable  to  rapid  improvement,  ul- 
timate prosperity  certain,  250.  its  in- 
land situation  tends  to  render  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  though  slow,  more 
steady  and  certain,  ib.  no  prospect  of 
its  ever  being,  politically,  of  much  value 
to  the  mother  country,  ib.  hopes  of  its 
prosperity  arise  from  an  anticipation  of 
the  future  comforts  of  the  settlers,  251. 
encouragement  formerly  given  by  go- 
vernment much  abused ;  a  better  plan 
proposed,  252.  directions  to  emigrants 
how  to  proceed  on  their  arrival,  253. 
restrictions  and  regulations  as  to  clearing 
of  land, — advantages  of  arriving  early 
in  summer, — necessaries  for  stock- 
ing a  farm — an  independence  in  a  few^ 
years  may  be  acquired,  254,  journey 
from  Montreal — country  highly  culti- 
vated— Canadian  post-horses  the  most 
wretched  animals  imaginable,  256. 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  257. 
extraordinary  deer  hunt,  258.  Kings- 
ton, on  Lake  Ontario,  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Upper  Canada,  260. 
description  of  the  Glengary  settlement, 
261.  soil  very  rich — fields  cropped 
twenty-one  years  in  succession  without 
receiving  manure,  262.  Talbot  set- 
tlement, on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  most  important  and  most  flourish- 
ing, 263.  unfavourable  picture  of  the 
manners,  &c.  of  the  settlers,  264.  In- 
dian mode  of  hunting  deer,  266.  no 
approach  of  the  aborigines  to  civilisa- 
tion, 268. 

average  prices  of  wheat  in,  xli. 


62. 

,  possession  of,  not  beneficial  to 
Britain,  xlii.  291.  military  cost  of,  in 
1821,  to  this  country,  292.  attempt 
to  encourage,  by  securing  a  monopoly 
of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  West  Indies 
to,  301. 
,  causes  which  led  Mr  Vansittart 


to  encourage  the  timber  trade  of,  xlii. 
343.    repeal  of  duties  on  that  article 
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from,  in  1809,  ib,  apology  made  for  the, 
discriminating  duty  on  tinober  from, 
laid  on  in  1821,  by  the  authors  of  tliat 
measure,  346.  commerce  with,  increased 
by  this  system  of  duties,  349.  dissolu- 
tion of  the  political  connexion  between, 
and  England,  to  be  looked  for  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  350.  testimony  to  the  very 
inferior  quality  of  timber  from,  ib.  351. 
not  a  foot  of  it  used  in  the  dock-yards, 
353.  discriminating  duty  on,  contrary 
to  every  sound  principle,  ib.  duty  on 
should  be  equalized  with  that  from  the 
Baltic,  354.  merchants  and  ship-owners 
of,  not  led  to  expect  that  the  duties  on 
Baltic  timber  would  be  permanent,  355. 

Canada,  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  existing 
duty  on  timber  from,  suggested  as  pre- 
ferable to  trenching  on  the  Reciprocity 
system,  xlv.  458. 

Canals,  extent  and  important  uses  of,  in 
America,  xlix.  502. 

Canary  Islands,  observations  on  the,  by  M. 
de  Humboldt,  xxv.  92—103. 

Cancellieri,  F.  "  Osservazioni  intorno  alia 
questione  sopra  la  originalita  del  poema 
di  Dante,"  (Observations  concerning 
the  question  of  the  originality  of  the 
poem  of  Dante,)  xxx.  317.  object  of 
the  work  to  ascertain  whether  Dante 
was  an  inventor,  or  merely  an  imitator, 
ib.  M.  C.'s  publication  of  the  Vision 
of  Alberi,  in  1814;  account  of  it,  and 
of  the  author,  318,  319.  the  discovery 
of  it  took  place  about  a  century  ago, 
320. 

Cancer,  species  of,  peculiar  to  chimney- 
sweepers, xxxii.  314.  supposed  causes 
of,  315. 

Cancer  Phalangium,  stratagem  of,  for  en- 
ticing its  prey,  xxxvii.  128. 

Candolle,  M.  de,  professor  of  botany  at 
Montpellier,  his  intended  survey  of 
French  cultivation  announced,  xxiv. 
519. 

■  ,  Organographie  Vegetale,  ou  descrip~ 

tion  raisonn^e  des  Organes  des  Plantes, 
L.  145.  Outlines  of  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  science  of 
Botany  given  by,  in  his  Theorie  Elemen- 
iaire  de  la  Botanique,  scrutinized,  ib. 
descriptive  botany  prosecuted  in  detail, 
in  the  work  of,  called  Systema  Universale 
Eegiii  Vegetabilis,  146.  present  work 
of,  on  organography,  undertaken  in  the 
meantime  at  the  request  of  several  emi- 
nent botanists,  ib.  character  of  it,  147. 
opinion  of  the  author  on  the  pores 
of  plants,  150.  views  of,  on  the  canals 
for  conveying  the  sap  in  plants,  157. 


account  of  the  structure  of  the  fibrous 
extremities  of  the  root,  given  by,  160. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  mission  of 
to  Portugal,  with  a  salary  of  L,  14,000 
a-year,  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  xxiv.  125. 

,  speech  of,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  29th  of  January,  1817,  on 
the  motion  for  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  xxviii.  59. 
doubts  as  to  its  being  published  by  Mr 
Canning  himself,  ib.  character  of  the 
speech,  ib.  hints  on  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, 60.  supposed  object  of  its 
publication  to  aid  Ministers  in  sounding 
an  alarm  over  the  country,  and  in  that 
view  only  meriting  particular  attention, 
61.  question  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  country,  62.  three  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  their  allega- 
tions and  their  conduct  are  totally  at 
variance,  ib.  important  consideration 
left  out  of  sight  in  the  reports  of  the 
committees  of  botli  Houses,  64.  paral- 
lel between  the  transactions  of  1812, 
and  tl)e  present,  66.  extracts  from  the 
Lords'  report  of  that  period,  67.  the 
alarm  then  prevalent  proved  to  be 
wholly  without  foundation,  although 
stronger  than  the  present,  71.  extract 
from  Mr  Canning's  speech  relative  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spenceans,  73.  ex- 
tracts from  Spence's  pamphlet  itself, 
proving  that  the  author  was  only  a 
poor  deluded  fanatic,  74.  suspension 
of  the  constitution  effected  by  these 
alarms,  76.  difference  between  the  re- 
ports of  1794  and  those  of  the  present 
day,  77.  and  between  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  1767,  1768,  1780, 
1792,  and  the  present,  78.  object  of 
the  Ministry  in  these  proceedings  to 
divide  the  strength  of  their  opponents, 
and  to  raise  an  alarm  in  the  country, 
for  their  own  purposes,  80.  believed 
to  have  signally  failed  in  the  plan,  ih, 
the  country  warned  against  their  designs, 
and  particularly  that  of  renewing  the 
Income  tax  in  the  event  of  calling  a 
new  Parliament,  81. 

-,  inconsistency  of  his  remaining  in 


the  cabinet  with  persons  so  opposite  in 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  liberation  and  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land, xxxiv.  337. 

Speeches  at  Liverpool  in  August 


1822,  xxxvii.  379.  his  character  as  an 
orator,  ib.  his  advice  to  the  higher 
classes  to  practise  the  patience  displayed 
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by  those  beneath  them,  381.  the  same 
advice  tendered  by  the  radicals  to  the 
higher  classes,  ib.  his  assertion  that  the 
present  distresses  are  "  such  as  nei- 
ther laws  nor  governments  can  cure," 
denied,  382.  his  reasons  for  accepting 
the  government  of  India,  38-4.  ironical 
comments  upon,  and  upon  his  subse- 
quent abandonment  of  India  to  its  fate, 
the  moment  office  was  oifered  him,  387. 
the  champion  of  the  present  system 
against  all  reform — all  his  reasonings 
applicable  to  any  proposed  alteration 
of  any  existing  portion  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  388, — ^his  conduct 
in  harmony  with  this,  ib.  his  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  system  of  election, 
drawn  from  his  own  success  at  Liver- 
pool, 389.  its  utter  fallacy,  390.  his 
two  great  arguments  against  all  reform 
whatever  of  the  representation — 1.  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  Parliament 
is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence ; — 2.  that  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation would  either  do  nothing,  or  de- 
stroy the  House  of  Lords— examined  and 
answered,  392 — 402.  his  jests  respect- 
ing the  views  of  the  reformers,  misplaced, 
403.  rapid  increase  of  knowledge  and 
political  information  among  all  classes 
must  produce  a  reform,  404.  evil  effects 
of  delay  in  the  public  voice  being  heard 
and  obeyed  by  Parliament,  405.  his  au- 
dacity  in  recommending  patience  as  the 
only  remedy  under  the  present  distress, 
406. 

Canning,  George,  his   denouncement  of 
outrages  in  Barbadoes,  xlii.  492. 

■  "         ',  particular  reflections  on  the  en- 
trance of,  into  public  life,  and  its  con- 
sequences, by  Mr  Moore,  xlv.  29,  30. 
i,  boldness  and  promptitude  of,  in 


the  aflfairs  of  Portugal,  1826,  commend- 
ed, 238.  declaration  of,  in  Parliament, 
April  1823,  on  the  relations  of  Britain 
and  Portugal  quoted,  241.  doubts  as 
to  the  precise  language  of,  respecting 
Portugal,  in  discussing  the  King's  speech, 
242, 243.  magnificent  exposition  of  the 
afl'airs  of  Portugal  by,  in  Dec.  1826, 
246.  considered  former  treaties  of 
England  with  Portugal  to  have  been 
renewed  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
247. 

— ,  attack  on,  by  Dr  Coplestone, 
comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
522.  letter  of  Dr  Phillpotts  to,  cha- 
racterised, ib.  accusation  of,  as  a 
"  prime  instigator  to  insurrection  and 
rebellioni"  more  than  hinted  by  Dr 


Phillpotts,  523.  one  of  the  meek  vic- 
tims of  Dr  Phillpotts,  524.  smartly 
attacked  by  the  same  doctor  for  citing 
the  Athanasian  creed,  525. 

,  miserable  doggerel  against,  in  the 

New  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  xlvi.  246. 
absurd  abuse  of,  for  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whigs,  251.  cannot  be 
opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  Catholic 
question  by  those  who  supported  Lord 
Liverpool,  252.  former  diff'erences  of, 
with  his  new  friends,  not  greater  than 
those  of  his  new  opponents  with  each 
other,  257. 

position  of,  in  the  estimation  of 


the  Whigs,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Liverpool  administration,  422.  resig- 
nation of  Mr  Peel  rendered  necessary  by 
the  ascendency  of,  424.  reasons  for  the 
enlistment  of  the  Whigs  under  the  ban- 
ners of,  430.  probability  of  an  earlier  in- 
terference by,  in  the  aifairs  of  Portugal, 
had  he  not  been  new  in  office,  432. 
See  Administration  of  1821. 

,  separation  of,  from  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  natural,  xlvii.  252.  oppo- 
sition to,  in  Parliament,  wholly  person- 
al, 253.  virulent  and  unmanly  abuse 
of,  by  the  High  Church  party,  after  his 
death,  ib.  situation  of  the  remaining 
friends  of,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
administration,  258. 
■  ,  witty  violence   perpetrated  by, 

on  a  pamphlet  of  Lord  Sheffield,  L.  348. 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  cited 
for  their  intolerance,  xliv.  504,  note,  of 
the  Synods  held  at  London  and  York 
exhibit  a  detestable  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, 505. 
Canound,  described  by  Mr  Elphinstone, 

XXV.  405. 
Canova,  Antonio,  his  opinion  of  Waterloo 

bridge,  xxxii.  383. 
i«    '       ,  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
life  of,  by  young  artists,  xliii.  498.  birth 
and  early  progress  of,  499.   grateful  feel- 
ings of,  to  his  early  patron,  Giovanni 
Falier,  500.     earliest  works  of,  their 
ignoble  fate,  ib.  Toretto  the  early  master 
of,  faults  of  his  style,  501.  simplehabits, 
industry,  and  virtuous  parsimony  of,  ib. 
notions  of,  on  marriage,  502.  prospects 
and  situation  of,  at  Rome,  ib.     earliest 
works  of,  entirely  executed  by  his  own 
hands,  503.     magnificent  liberality  of, 
ib.     proceedings  at  Paris  in  1815,  cha- 
racterised by,   504.      number  of  the 
works  of,  ib.     style  and  favourite  sub- 
jects of,  what,  505.     did  not  succeed 
in  the  sublime,  506.     visit  of,  to  Bfi- 
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tain — how  it  affected  his  latest  works, 
ib.  works  of,  parodies  on  the  antique, 
507. 

Cant,  nothing  but  the  over-acting  of  pre- 
tenders to  popular  merits,  xxxv.  315, 
the  cant  of  humanity  has  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  loathsome  jargon  op- 
posed to  it,  ib. 

Cantacuzene,  John,  the  Ex-Emperor,  his 
Constantinopolitan  history,  its  extent, 
L.  93.  character  of,  by  Gibbon,  ib. 
account  of  his  curious  work  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  i7>. —  94. 

Canterbury  city  jail,  one  of  the  filthiest 

.  and  worst  regulated  prisons  in  the  whole 
island,  xxii.  398. 

Canto  Figurato,  and  Canto  Fermo,  differ- 

,  ence  between  the  two  kinds  of  church 
music  so  called,  xxxiii.  363. 

Canton,  bad  effects  of  the  restriction  of 
our  trade  with  China  to  the  port  of, 
and  advantages  of  admitting  it  into  a 

,  second  port,  xxix.  447.  actual  trade 
of  Europe  with  that  empire  little  more 
than  a  trade  with  the  province  of,  448. 

Caonaba,  a  cacique  of  Hispaniola,  mild 
magnanimity  of,  in  his  intercourse  with 
Columbus,  xlviii.  19. 

Capac-Urcu,  a  mountain  of  the  Andes, 
said  to  be  higher  than  Chimborazo  till 
its  summit  was  demolished  by  an  erup- 
tion, xxiv.  144. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mode  of  travelling 
in  the  interior  of,  xxi.  51.  state  of  the 
colonists  throughout  the  settlement, 
53. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  British  factory  on 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  account  of, 
xxxii.  389. 

,  influence  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
in  African  politics,  xli.  346.  embar- 
rass Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  349.  ob- 
stacles presented  by  the  dispositions 
of,  to  future  peace  with  Ashantee,  355. 

Cape  Dudley  Digges,  in  the  Arctic  Seas, 
description  of,  by  Captain  Ross,  xxxi. 
341. 

Capet,  Hugh,  Duke  of  France,  elevated 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  founder 
of  the  third  dynasty,  xxxv.  507.  rea- 
sons why  we  know  so  little  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  revolution,  ib. 

Capets,  Mr  Hallam's  remarks  on  the 
family  of  the,  xxx.  142.  Dante's  in- 
vocation of  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
their  heads,  xxix.  458. 

Capital,  remarks  on  Adam  Smith's  theory 
respecting  the  more  or  less  advanta- 
geous employment  of,  xxxli,  73.     that 


employment  the  best  which  yields  the 
greatest  nett  profit,  i6. 

.,  causes  which  prevented  the  trans- 


ference of,  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  late  war,  and  brought  a  consider- 
able quantity  hither  from  the  continent, 
xxxiii.  170.  tendency  of,  to  remove 
whenever  the  rate  of  profit  is  low,  ex- 
emplified in  the  instance  of  Holland, 
176.  and  in  our  own  country,  179. 
-,  considerations  on  the  accumula- 


tion of,  and  its  effects  on  exchangeable 
value,  xl.  1.    See  Accumulation. 

,  principal  effect  of  heavy  taxation 
is  to  lower  the  rate  of  profit  on,  xlvi. 
391,  prosperity  of  a  country  to  be 
measured  by  the  rate  of  profit  yielded 
on,  392.  causes  of  the  efflux  of,  i6.«— 
393.  effect  of  taxation  on,  severely 
felt  during  a  period  of  peace,  394.  pre- 
judicial operation  of  the  corn  laws  on, 
402,  403.  plan  of  paying  off  a  part  of 
the  national  debt  by  an  assessment  on, 
407.  rate  of  assessment  on,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  cancel  half  the 
national  debt,  408.  beneficial  effects  in 
the  employment  of,  resulting  from  pay- 
ing off  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  414. 

— — ,  effect  of  war  expenditure  on  the 
accumulation  of,  examined,  xlvii.  64— 
67.  operation  of  a  low  rate  of  profit 
in  causing  the  efflux  of,  exemplified  by 
the  money  raised  for  foreign  loans, 
from  1816  to  1825,  85. 

— .>—  punishment  abolished  in  some 
countries,  and  in  this  country  no  bet- 
ter than  a  theory,  or  mere  dead  letter, 
xxxv.  320.  folly  of  expecting  immuni- 
ty from  crime  by  mere  laws,  322.  con- 
versation between  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Eldon  on  the  efficacy  or  policy  of 
attaching  it  to  certain  inferior  crime*, 
323,  324.  speech  of  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  on  introducing  a  bill  to  do  it  away 
in  the  cases  of  stealing  goods,  &c.  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  326,  327. 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  on 
the  effects  of  the  over-severity  of  the 
law  in  increasing  crimes,  328.  proposal 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  abolish,  for  certain  crimes  now 
visited  by,  330 — 334.  to  modify  in 
cases  of  forgery,  335.  rare  and  obso- 
lete offences  punished  by,  337.  instan- 
ces of  benefit  of  clergy  denied,  which 
would  have  exempted  from,  339.  ef- 
fect of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  in  de- 
terring from  prosecutions,  340.  prin- 
ciple upon  which  its  efficacy,  and  that 
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of  all  other  punishments,  must  depend, 
342.  evidence  of  Mr  Harmer  on  the 
punishments  fit  to  be  substituted  for, 
347,  348.  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  a  milder  course,  351 — 353. 

Caraccioli,  Marquis,  portrait  and  anecdotes 
of,  by  the  Due  de  Levis,  xxii.  292. 

Carascosa,  General,  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  Naples  at  the  Revolution  in 

^  July  1820,  XXXV.  75. 

Caravaggio,  remarks  on  the  character  of 
his  works,  by  Mr  Forsyth,  xxii.  382. 

. ,  sketch  of  his  life  and  character, 

xl.  333,  334. 

Caravan  merchant,  the  Arab,  what,  xliv. 
176,  177.  conduct  of  one,  a  chief,  in 
joining  a  gharazzie,  or  slave-hunt,  189. 

Caravans  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  obser- 
vances at  Mecca,  division,  routes,  and 
composition  of,  L.  174,  175. 

Carbonari,  society  of,  the  principal  mover 
of  the  Revolution  at  Naples  in  1820, 
XXXV.  75.  particulars  respecting,  i6.— 
77.  are  in  fact  the  people  of  the  Nea- 
politan  dominions,  91. 

,  efforts  of,  directed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  representative  system  of 
government,  xxxvi.  171.  include  that 
portion  of  the  body  politic  of  the  coun- 
try which  must  give  a  decided  prepon- 
derance to  whatever  part  they  assume, 
172. 

-,  society  of,   by  whom  probably 


founded,  xl.  217,     principles  ascribed 

to  them,  218.    most  unlikely,  ib 219. 

Carbonarism  declared  a  capital  offence, 
220.  trial  and  punishment  of  mem- 
bers of,  and  of  other  sects,  ib. 

Carbonization  of  wood,  products  of,  xxxii. 
378,  379. 

Cardona,  in  Spain,  Dr  Traill's  paper  on 
the  salt  mines  of,  xxix.  92. 

Carey's  globes,  excellence  and  cheapness 
of,  compared  with  any  manufactured  in 
France,  xxxiv.  421. 

Cargueros,  or  carriers  of  the  Andes, 
singular  mode  of  travelling  on  their 
backs,  xxlv.  141. 

Caribs,  striking  and  original  remarks  of 
Mr  Irving  on  the  race  of,  xlviii.  16. 

Carignan,  Prince  of,  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Piedmont,  character  of, 
xl.  212.  his  base  conduct  in  the  Pied- 
monteserevolution,  212,  213.  appoint- 
ed regent  by  the  late  King  of  Sardinia — 
takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spa- 
nish constitution — pretends  attach- 
ment  to  the  revolutionary  cause — flies 
—refused  admittance  at  Modena — pro- 


ceeds to  Florence,  (6.  his  perfidy, 
215. 

Carim  Khan,  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  xxvi.  297.  particulars  of  his 
reign,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  298. 

Carli,  Conte,  Lettere  Amenca?ie  of, referred 
to  on  the  institution  of  castes,  xlviii.  33. 

Carlisle,  Richard,  "  The  Democratic  Re- 
corder, or  Reformer's  Guide,"  a  week- 
ly publication,  xxxii.  293.  observations 
applicable  to  such  works  as  the  present, 
305.  character  of  the  manufactory  from 
which  it  proceeds — object  and  proba- 
ble source  of  that  and  all  similar  ones, 
308._ 

Carlovingian  dynasty,  origin  of  the,  xxxv. 
497—499. 

Carman's  Whistle,  the  favourite  tune  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  notice  of  the,  xxxiii. 
375. 

Carmen  Triumphale  for  1814,  by  Southeyi 
See  Sotithey. 

Carnot,  L.  N.  M.,  "  Memorial  of,  ad- 
dressed to  H.  M.  C.  M.  Louis  XVIIJ. 
translated  from  the  French  by  Lewis 
Goldsmith,"  xxiv.  182.  fluctuation  of 
opinion  in  England  respecting  the  au- 
thor, and  causes  of,  184.  his  course 
and  character  ever  the  same,  185.  is, 
and  always  has  been  a  sincere  republi- 
can, 186.  one  of  those  men  whose  con. 
duct  merits  the  applause  of  a  grateful 
world,  ib.  history  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  it, 
187.  extract,  the  regicides  and  the 
emigrants,  189 — 191.  consequences  of 
the  restoration ;  conduct  of  the  king, 
192.  violation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  was  called  to  the  throne,  197. 
system  of  partiality  and  exclusion,  198. 
concluding  extract,  199.  sketch  of  the 
author's  career,  200 — 206.  his  works 
and  literary  character,  ib. 

,  "  Expos^  de  la  conduite  politique 

de,  depuis  le  1  Juillet,  1814."  xxv. 
442.  his  conjectures  as  to  the  causes 
of  his  being  the  only  one  of  Bonaparte's 
cabinet  ministers  proscribed  by  the  de- 
cree of  July  24, 1815,  ib.  refutation  of 
the  charges  in  his  memorial  against  the 
government  of  1814,  443.  causes  of 
the  unresisted  progress  of  Bonaparte, 
444.  his  advice  to  the  royal  govern- 
ment as  to  the  means  of  remedying  the 
threatened  evils,  445.  his  disavowal  of 
any  previous  knowledge,  or  participa- 
tion in  any  plan  for  Bonaparte's  resto- 
ration, ib.  his  reasons  for  accepting  of- 
fice under  him,  447.     real  causes  of  the 
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hatred  shown  to  him,  ib.  vindication 
from  the  charge  of  being  an  accomplice 
of  Robespierre,  and  statement  of  his 
conduct  while  he  was  war  minister, 
448.  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  the 
Directory,  449.  his  indifference  to- 
wards the  populace,  450.  his  conclu- 
ding survey  of  the  injustice  he  had  been 
exposed  to,  ib.  testimony  to  his  dis- 
interestedness while  in  office,  451.  note. 
concluding  observations  on  his  merits 
and  misfortunes,  453. 

Carnot  on  the  Defence  of  Fortified  Places, 
xxxviii.  467.  written  by  order  of  Bona- 
parte, and  for  what  purpose,  469. 
condemns  trusting  only  to  artillery,  but 
recommends  frequent  and  vigorous  sor- 
ties, ib.  pleading  in  favour  of  the  bayo- 
net— a  weapon  acknowledged  to  be 
most  decisive  when  used  by  Frenchmen, 
470.  proposes  a  new  mode  of  defence, 
by  substituting  vertical  for  liorizontal 
firing,  ib.  his  calculations  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  this  species  of  firing,  471. 
his  plan  adopted,  and  much  attention 
excited  by  it  on  the  continent,  and  even 
in  England,  472,  478.  his  calculations 
refuted,  and  his  dependence  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  mortars  proved  fallacious,  by 
M.  Augoyat,  and  Sir  H.  Douglas,  473. 
his  answer  to  the  doubts  expressed  of 
its  efficacy,  475.  impossible  to  work 
mortars  on  his  plan  with  precision  or 
eifect,  476.     See  Douglas. 

•  and  Bonaparte,  anecdotes  of,  xxiii, 

4S6,  xxiv.  206. 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  (Queen  of  George 
II,)  the  correspondent,  when  Princess 
of  Wales,  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
xli.  290.  painful  reflection  which  this 
circumstance,  from  the  nature  and  style 
of  the  communications,  excites,  306. 

'  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  re- 

stored to  the  good  graces  of  her  hus- 
band by  Struensee,  xliv.  367.  appre- 
hended 17th  January,  1772,  by  an  order 
forced  from  the  King,  370.  invectives 
from  the  pulpit  against,  371.  suit  for 
divorce  commenced  against,  374.  evi- 
dence against,  375.  death  of,  376.  abi- 
lity and  spirit  displayed  on  behalf  of,  by 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  379. 

. ,  Queen  of  George  IV.,  disgraceful 

proceedings  against,  indignation  exci- 
ted by  the,  xxxvii.  113.  calumnies 
against  her,  published  by  one  of  the 
Durham  clergy,  354.  their  indignation 
at  the  triumph  of  her  cause,  356.  vent- 
ed in  forbidding  the  bells  to  toll  on  the 
occasion  of  her  death,  357. 


Carrara,  facilities  presented  to  the  student 
of  sculpture  by  the  marble  hills  of,  xliii. 
508. 

Carte,  Thomas,  the  English  historian, 
allowed  in  1740  to  have  the  perusal  of 
the  Life  of  King  James  IT.  in  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris,  xxvi.  404.  his  extracts 
copied  or  abridged  from  that,  and  not 
from  the  original  memoir,  405. 

Carter's,  (Charles,)  Practical  Cook,  ac- 
count of,  xxxv.  52. 

Carter,  John,  meritorious  exertions  of,  in 
the  illustration  of  Gothic  architecture, 
xlix.  423. 

Cartwright,  Major,  Mr  Wyvill's  prediction 
to  liim  in  1812,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
petition  for  reform  from  the  lower 
classes,  xxviii.  126.  the  execution  of 
the  petition,  of  a  piece  with  the  con- 
ception, 522.  contrast  with  that  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Grey  in  1793,  ib.  qua- 
lities of  the  Major,  523.  his  influence 
with  the  more  respectable  part  of  the 
Reformers,  xxx.  199.  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  the  shape  of  Annual  Par- 
liaments and  Universal  Suffrage,  the 
incontestable  principle  of  his  sect,  ib. 
his  curious  translation  of  Brevia  Par- 
liamentaria  Rediviva,  ib.  and  nofe. 

"  A  Bill  of  Rights  and  Liberties, 

or  an  Act  for  a  Constitutional  Reform 
of  Parliament,"  xxx.  181. 

Mr  Bentham's    plan  of  Reform, 


only  a  translation  of  the  Major's  pure 
and  plain  English  into  his  peculiar  lan- 
guage, xxxi.  173. 

the  Rev.  Mr,  the  meritorious  in- 


ventor of  the  Power  Loom,  xlvi.  16. 
progress  of  the  use  of  this  fine  inven- 
tion, 17. 

Carving,  remarks  on  the  art  of,  xxxv. 
58. 

Gary,  Rev.  H.  F.,  translation  of  "  The 
Vision  of  Dante"  by,  xxix.  453.  praised 
for  its  ability  and  fidelity,  469.  speci- 
mens of  it,  470 — 474. 

Casella,  a  musician,  Dante's  description 
of  his  meeting  with,  in  purgatory,  xxx. 
337.  opening  of  the  canzone  which 
he  sung  to  him,  349. 

Case  of  the  sugar  duties,  with  proofs  and 
illustrations,  L.  426.     See  Si(go7'. 

Cashel,  the  archbishop  of,  a  charge  by, 
to  his  clergy,  xlv.  423.  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  his  liberality,  425. 

Cash  payments,  the  return  to,  has  greatly 
augmented  the  pressure  of  public  bur- 
dens, xxxvi.  412. 

Cassegrain,  the  inventor  of  the  telescope 
which  bears  his  name ;  first  published 
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it  in  1672,  xxiv.  31.  Montuela's  re- 
marks on  it,  32.  in  what  it  differs  from 
the  Gregorian,  31.  Captain  Kater's 
experiments  proving  the  quantity  of 
light  in  it  considerably  exceeding  that 
of  the  Gregorian,  32 — 33. 

Cassini,  M.  proposal  made  by,  to  connect 
the  observatories  of  London  and  Paris 
by  a  series  of  triangles,  xxx.  407.  im- 
portance of  the  measurements  to  which 
this  gave  rise,  ib.  experiments  made 
by  him  and  Borda  on  the  pendulum, 
411. 

Castes,  distinctions  of,  among  the  Hin- 
doos, xxix.  400. 

■  origin  of,  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 

ciples of  conjectural  histories,  xlviii.  32. 
wide  extension  of  the  institution  of, 
prevents  its  being  ascribed  to  accident, 
33.  establishment  of,  has  distributed 
the  people  Into  four  grand  divisions, 
ib.  operation  of,  hostile  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  34.  distinction  of, 
soon  obliterated  in  Attica  and  other 
European  countries,  35.  inviolable 
maintenance  of,  in  India,  strongly  as- 
serted,  ib.  this  opinion  essentially  un- 
founded, 36.  early  division  of,  in  India, 
maintained  only  for  a  short  period,  37. 
state  of,  in  India,  at  the  present  day, 
according  to  Messrs  Rickards  and  Cole- 
brooke,  ib.  38.  supposed  immutable 
division  of,  in  Hindostan,  negatived  by 
the  testimony  of  Bishop  Heberj  42. 
nothing  in  the  actual  state  of  the  in- 
stitutions of,  in  India,  to  prevent  its 
advancement  in  wealth  and  civilisation, 
47. 

Castile,  Mr  Hallam's  account  of,  mistakes 
and  omissions  in,  xxx.  155.  peculiar- 
ities in  the  constitution  of,  156 — 162. 

Castilian  shoemaker  at  Araya,  account  of 
his  singular  character,  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, XXV.  110. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  the 
war  with  Prussia  in  1806,  and  of  Mr 
Fox's  speech,  xxiii.  96.  extract  from 
his  "  Declaration"  of  1809,  on  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation  with  France,  97. 
inconsistency  of  these  sentiments  with 
his  conduct  in  sanctioning  the  trans- 
ference of  Norway  to  Sweden,  98. 

m  Sir  S.  Romilly's  reply  to  his  obser- 

vation, that  the  public  mind  in  France 
mustbe  giventimeon  the  question  of  the 
slave  trade,  xxiv.  117.  doubts  express- 
ed of  his  having  done  any  thing,  even 
written  a  line  on  the  subject,  122.  ques- 


tion put  to  him,  whether  the  limitation 
clause  of  five  years  was  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  or  by  him,  122, 123. 
allusion  to  his  former  opinions  in  favour 
of  the  slave  trade,  1 13.  his  glorious 
minority  of  seventeen  against  the  abo- 
lition, 507.  his  partial  accession  to 
the  convention  of  Fontainebleau,  ib. 
opinion  entertained  of,  in  certain 


circles  on  the  Continent,  xxviii.  388. 
was  in  office  in  Ireland  with  Lord 
Clare,  who  defended  the  use  of  torture 
while  it  was  practised,  but  afterwards 
allowed  it  to  be  wicked  and  unjustifi- 
able, xxix,  139.  is  a  friend  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  remains  in  office 
with  Lord  Eldon,  its  most  strenuous 
opponent,  140. 

opinion  as  to  the  motives  of,  in 

agreeing  to  the  cession  of  Parga  to  the 
Porte  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii. 
285,  286.  extent  of  his  powers  at  the 
Congress,  404.  his  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  incorporation  of  Saxony 
with  Prussia,  ib.  mischievous  effect 
of  his  foreign  policy,  408.  his  censure 
of  the  people  for  their  "  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation,"  476,  note,  his 
neglect  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  country  at  the  Congress,  417,  476. 

■  charge  brought  against,  by  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  for  bartering  an 
East  India  writership  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  acquittal, 
xxxiii.  476.  his  inconsistency  in  re- 
maining in  the  cabinet  with  persons 
opposed  to  him  in  opinion  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  liberation  of 
Ireland,  xxxiv.  337. 

equivocal  nature  of  his  disavowal 

of  the  doctrines  of  the  Troppau  circu- 
lar, XXXV.  85,  86. 

— — —  remarks  of,  in  his  speech  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  1817,  xxxvi.  393.  sneers  at  those 
members  who  adhere  to  no  party,  but 
reserve  their  minds  for  an  impartial 
consideration  of  every  topic,  393.  re- 
proved by  Mr  Wilberforce,  ib.  ridicules 
every  attempt  of  Mr  Hume  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  the  public  expenditure, 
402.  defeated  on  the  motion  for  re- 
peal of  the  agricultural  horse  tax;  makes 
a  virtue  of  necessity  in  relinquishing  it, 
404. 

the  miseries  of  England  imputed 

by  Bonaparte  to  his  imbecility  and  igno- 
rance, xxxvii.  188.  offered  an  asylum 
to  Napoleon  in  England  before  he  went 
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to  Elba,  189.  afraid  of  being  seized  at 
Chatillon,  ib.  his  contemptuous  way  of 
speaking  of  Bonaparte,  200. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  began  life  as  a  Radical 
Reformer,  xxxviii.  78.  but  soon  re- 
canted, 79. 

I  treats  any  doubts  of  the  good  faith  of 

the  allied  sovereignswith  ridicule,  xxxix. 
470.  his  trust  in  their  integrity  more 
implicit,  and  his  taunts  on  all  who  sus- 
pected them  more  bitter,  after  their  real 
plans  were  disclosed,  47L 

a  river  in  New  South  Wales,  sin- 


gularly named  after,  xxxiv.  426. 

Castruccio  Castracani,  life  of,  by  Machia- 
vel,  criticised,  xlv.  293. 

Cat,  the  domestic,  interesting  particulars 
of  the  habits  of,  xlix.  156. 

the  Cobbler's,  a  curious  apologue  in 

the  Byzantine  history  of  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  L.  92. 

Cat  Island,  (or  San  Salvador,)  the  first 
land  made  by  Columbus  in  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  xlviii.  1 1. 

Catalogue  Raisonnle,  a  disgraceful  pro- 
duction, motives  which  gave  it  birth, 
and  objects  of,  xxxvi.  103. 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  account  of,  by  Mr 
Legh,  xxvii.  427. 

Catcott,  ,  notice  of  his  treatise  on 

the  Deluge,  xxxix.  202.  his  plate  of 
"  the  internal  structure  of  the  terraque- 
ous globe  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference," with  its  explanation,  203, 
note- 

Cathcart,  Lord,  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived Mr  Semple  at  Wurtschen,  xxii. 
439.  considered  as  fit  matter  of  ex- 
planation by  his  Lordship,  446. 

Cathedrals,  the  construction  of,  considered 
with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the 
chorus  of  Greek  tragedy,  xliic  324 — 
327. 

■  enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  pro- 

gress of  the  style  of  architecture  dis- 
played in,  xlix.  424. 

Cathelineau,  circumstances  which  led  him 
to  become  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
of  the  Vendeans,  xxvi.  9.  appointed  to 
the  chief  command,  19.  mortally 
wounded  in  the  expeditioa  to  Nantes, 
20, 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  queen-mother  of 

J  France,  participation  of,  in  the  contri- 
vance and  preparation  of  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  xliv.  98—100.  a 
prime  mover  in  the  murder  of  the  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny,  101.  went  to  a  bal- 
cony to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  com- 
^  mencement  of  the  St  Bartholomew,  102. 


communication  of  horrible  suggestions 
made  by,  to  the  deputies  of  Lyons, 
109.  conduct  of  Montluc,  a  confiden- 
tial  ally  of,  111.  reply  of,  to  Walsing- 
ham,  the  English  ambassador,  115, 
116.  discussion  respecting  the  inter- 
view of,  at  Bayonne,  with  the  Queen  of 
Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  1 17.  Adri- 
ani's  account  of  the  private  conferences 
of,  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  119,  120. 
contradiction  between  the  orders  of,  to 
Marshal  Tavaanes,  and  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  122.  motives  of, 
for  acceding  to  the  peace  of  1570, 
130.  lessons  taught  by,  to  her  son 
Charles  IX,  132.  character  and  enor- 
mities of,  134.  sanguinary  assurances 
made  from,  to  Pope  Pius  V.,  135.  diary 
of  the  Admiral  Coligny  suppressed  by 
the  orders  of,  144.  testimony  of  the 
Viscount  de  Tavannes,  tending  to  cri- 
minate, 147,  148.  refined  and  uncer- 
tain hypothesis  for  the  conduct  of, 
adopted  by  Davila,  151.  supplied  by 
a  more  probable  conjecture,  ib.  152. 

Catherine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  enters 
into  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
but  soon  grows  weary  of  it,  xxi.  206. 
anecdote  of  her  and  the  dramatic  poet 
Sumarokoff,  xxi.  297. 

— —  orders  the  Polish  constitution  of 
1792  to  be  abolished,  xxii.  314.  her 
blasphemous  proclamation  after  the 
second  and  third  partition  of  Poland, 
316. 

horrible  series  of  murders  and  as- 


sassinations laid  to  her  charge  by  Sir  N. 
Wraxall,  xxv.  182.  examination  of  the 
evidence  to  support  these  charges,  184 
—188. 

i  places  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  on 

the  throne  of  Poland,  xxxvii.  469.  so- 
lemnly guarantees  all  the  Polish  posses- 
sions, 470.  her  scheme  for  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  France,  475.  her  con- 
ference with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
in  which  the  partition  of  Poland  is  first 
mentioned,  479,  480.  draws  the  lines 
of  partition  on  a  map,  480.  occupies 
Poland,  490.  the  greatest  criminal  in 
the  partition,  491.  again  invades  Po 
land,  504. 

— her  conduct  the  subject  of  indis- 
criminate censure  and  praise,  xxxix. 
157.  the  excellence  of  her  government 
offers  no  justification  of  the  vices  which 
stained  her  moral  character,  ib. 

Catholicism,  denial  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  assertion,  that  it  is  tolerated 
in  England,  xxi.  94.  are  the  restraints 
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necessary  to  which  its  professors  are 
subject  ?  96.  weakness  of  the  fears 
of  danger  to  the  church  of  England 
from  their  removal,  97.  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  English  court  with 
that  of  France,  in  1670,  to  introduce  it 
into  England,  xxvi.  414<— 419. 

Catholicism,  the  tenets  of,  misunderstood 
in  England,  xlii.  450.  Evils  and  ab- 
surdities produced  by  the  practices  of, 
451. 

.   .  is  a  Christian  religion,  xliii.  127. 

possesses  nothing  to  warrant  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  professors  from  civil  rights, 
129.  tenets  of,  respecting  excommu- 
nication stated,  132.  in  France,  how 
far  the  authority  of  the  Pope  admitted 
by,  136 — 138.  origin  of,  in  Ireland, 
144.  in  Ireland,  explained  from  the  man- 
ner of  administering  it  by  the  Bishops, 
152.  tenets  of,  on  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope,  as  viewed  by  various  author- 
ities, 158.  as  professed  in  Ireland,  de- 
nies allegiance  to  the  Pope,  160. 

.■.  disrelish  for,  quite  consistent  with 

ardent  wishes  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, xlv.  430.  imputed  exclusive  into- 
lerance of,  paralleled  by  that  of  the 
Protestants,  by  Lord  Nugent,  431. 
measures  kept  by  the  English  with  its 
professors  in  Canada,  435.  not  to  be 
attacked  by  ostentatious  proselytism, 
436.  to  talk  of  the  exclusive  bent 
of,  to  persecution,  insupportable  non- 
sense,  438.  diminished  political  re- 
sources of,  insisted  on,  440.  uniformity 
of,  less  to  be  expected  than  in  recent 
churches,  442. 

Catholics,  small  number  of,  in  England, 
who  would  be  eligible  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  event  of  emancipation,  xxi. 
96.  improbability  of  their  getting  into 
the  cabinet,  98.  have  given  a  pledge  on 
oath  that  their  submission  to  their  spi- 
ritual ruler  shall  never  interfere  with 
their  civil  obedience,  101.  reason  of 
their  refusing  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  their  bishops,  ib.  deny 
that  they  are  bound  to  dethrone  hereti- 
cal kings,  or  to  destroy  heretics,  &c., 
101.  their  cause  nearly  gained,  and  the 

*  sense  of  the  country  decidedly  in  their 
favour,  102. 

■  unfair   to   judge    those    of    this 

country  and  the  present  day  by  the 
conduct  of  their  persecuting  ancestors, 
xxvi.  54.  they  alone  suffer  from  the  in- 
tolerant statutes,  61.  causes  which  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  they,  in  com- 
mon with  their  other  fellow-subjects  of 


every  denomination,  shall  henceforth  be 
treated  as  Englishmen,  65. 

Catholic  clergy  object  to  the  use  of  Bibles 
in  schools,  unless  accompanied  with 
notes,  xxxvii.  91. 

Catholics  of  Ireland,  distinction  in  the 
treatment  of,  from  those  of  England, 
accounted  for,  xxvi.  59. 

■•  two  remarkable  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  question,"viz.,  the  proposal  of 
securities,  particularly  the  veto,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Pope  from  the  control  of 
France,  xxvii.  310.  the  revolutions  on  the 
continent  also  likely  to  produce  a  great 
influence  on  the  success  of  the  cause, 

311.  Ireland  has  found  fear  a  much 
more  cogent  reasoner  in  her  favour  than 
justice  or  policy,  ib.  origin  of  the  pro- 
posed securities,  argument  in  favour 
of  them  by  those  who  profess  their 
willingness  to  emancipate  the  Catholics, 

312.  real  purport  of  it,  313.  the  Pope 
does  not,  and  never  did,  appoint  the 
Irish  Prelates,  ib.  his  limited  authori- 
ty there  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  the 
veto,  315.  effects  of  the  publication 
of  Quarantotti's  rescript  approving  of 
the  vetoy  316.  extracts  from  the  Irish 
addresses  and  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject, ib.  the  Pope's  letter  from  Genoa 
in  April,  1815,  318.  meaning  to  be  at- 
tached to  it,  ib.  temper  of  the  Catho- 
lics, in  the  event  of  the  Pope  either  re- 
fusing or  granting  the  veto,  319.  ex- 
tracts from  the  address  of  the  Catholic 
laity  to  His  Holiness  in  August,  1815, 
ib.  groundlessness  of  the  fears  of  fo- 
reign influence  deduced  from  this,  321. 
no  ground  for  interfering  with  the  Ca- 
tholics more  than  with  other  dissenters, 
in  the  choice  of  their  spiritual  function- 
aries, 322.  unseasonableness  of  the 
time  chosen  for  demanding  these  secu- 
rities, 323.  importance  of  the  conces- 
sions made  to  them  in  1778  and  1793, 
compared  with  what  remains  to  be 
given  up,  325.  inconsistency  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Catholic  cause,  326, 
nature  of  the  power  proposed  to  be  gi- 
ven to  the  government  over  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy,  327.  effects  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  negative,  328.  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  whole  measure,  329.  the 
supporters  of  the  veto  more  inconsistent 
than  their  adversaries,  330.  answer  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  give 
the  government  the  direct  power  of 
nomination,  331.  any  transference  of 
that  kind  should  be  regarded  with  ab- 
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borrence;    consequences  of   it,   332. 
probability  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  being  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  executive,  in  the  event  of 
unrestricted  emancipation,  333.     great 
interruption  to  the  public  peace  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  proposed  change, 
334<.     the  cases  of  Prussia  and  Canada 
have  no  similarity  to  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, ib.     nor  the  arrangement  of  the 
court  of  Rome   with  Russia,  ib.  note. 
supposed  causes  of  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation  supporting   the  arrangement, 
335.  Lord  Grenville's  letter  of  1809,  ib. 
proposal  of  the  Catholics  to  restore  the 
ancient    mode    of  domestic    nomina- 
tion, 33G.  conclusion  that  there  is  nei- 
ther justice  nor  policy  iti  refusing  the 
Catholics  any  longer  an  unqualified  res- 
titution of  their  civil  rights,  337.    cen- 
sure of  the  Catholic  body  for  some  re- 
prehensible parts  of  their  conduct,  and 
gross   absurdities  in  their  arguments, 
338.     dignified  conduct  of  Mr  Grattan 
on  the  occasion  of  the  disrespect  shown 
to  him  by  them,  ib. 
Catholic  Question,  change  in  the  ground 
of  the  argument   of  the   enemies   of 
emancipation,  xxix.  114.    Mr  Foster's 
observations  on  domestic  nomination, 
1 15.    his  view  of  the  real  danger  of  the 
Protestants,   116.     his  own  nostrum, 
which  he  admits  cannot  be  administer- 
ed, 117.     in  looking  round  for  securi- 
ties does  not  see  the  very  strongest  in 
emancipation  itself,  118.    his  justifica- 
tion  of  the  present  course  of  policy, 
119.     Mr  Peel's  plan  of  offering  no 
terms  at  all,  120.     his  argument  for 
supporting  the  Union  and  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  121.  upon  his  own  grounds, 
emancipation  shewn  to  be  a  measure 
that  would  strengthen  the  one  and  se- 
cure the  other,  122 — 125.    reciprocal 
action  of  disaffection  of  the  priests  and 
the  people,  125.     boasted  blessings  of 
the  system  that  is,  126.     degradation, 
state  of  alarm,  and  insecurity  of  the 
Catholics,  ib.     proceedings  before  and 
after  the  Rebellion  of  1798, 127.  Lord 
Clare's  justification   of  torture,    128. 
Judkin  Fitzgerald's  petition  for  indem- 
nity  in  1799,  which  he  obtained,  as 
well  as  a  title  and  a  pension,  129 — 132. 
Sir  R.  Musgrave's  defence  of  whipping, 
133.      pitch-cap    torture,    and  other 
cruelties  introduced  by  the  North  Cork 
militia,  134.     atrocious  system  gene- 
rally acted  upon  by   the  magistrates, 
136,   consequences  of  it,  in  urging  the 


people  to  open  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion, 139.  Lord  Castlereagh's  condem- 
nation of  torture,  after  having  been  iu 
office  with  those  who  practised  it,  and 
while  it  was  practised,  ib.  he  is  now 
a  friend  of  emancipation,  while  he  re- 
mains in  office  with  Lord  Eldon,  its 
most  strenuous  opponent,  140.  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties,  that  until  this  mat- 
ter is  settled  the  empire  cannot  be  at 
peace,  i^.  reflections  on  the  settlement 
of  the,  in  1829,  xlix,  218.  closing 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  parties  in 
relation  to,  268. 

Catholics  of  Ireland,  actual  condition  of, 
xxxi.  246.  statements  of  a  zealous  high- 
churchman,  that  Catholicism  is  verging 
to  decay,  and  his  apprehension  of  the 
Catholics  being  converted  by  Protestant 
sectaries,  247.  efforts  of  the  English 
Baptists,  ib.  Irish  Evangelical  Society ; 
Socinians ;  Hibernian  Society,  248. 
Sunday  School  Society,  249.  feelings 
of  the  party  leaders  and  titular  hierar- 
chy, 250.  great  and  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  diminishing  in- 
fluence of  the  priests  and  superstition, 
251.  the  opposition  to  emancipation 
now  founded  on  ignorance ;  in  Ireland 
confined  to  a  few  Orange  lodges,  and  a 
party  in  the  Dublin  corporation,  ib.  all 
circumstances  concur  in  recommending 
immediate  emancipation,  252.  close 
resemblance  of  the  Catholic  religion  to 
that  of  the  English  church,  ib.  the 
charge  that  the  Catholics  are  hostile  to 
the  progress  of  education  groundless, 
253.  proofs  to  the  contrary  ;  new  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  Irish 
poor  of  all  persuasions,  ib.  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  Hibernian  Socie- 
ty's reports,  254.  obstruction  which 
the  present  system  creates  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  256.  no 
other  remedy  to  be  looked  for  but  the" 
admission  of  all  classes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  constitution,  258.  enormous 
sum  which  would  have  been  saved 
had  that  been  done  in  1795,  ib.  expec- 
tation that  the  great  victory  is  at  hand, 
259. 

legal  incapacities  of,  during  the 

reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II., 
xxxiv.  321.  spirit  still  existing,  which 
makes  the  Protestants  look  upon 
them  as  degraded  beings,  ib.  the  law 
not  yet  sufficiently  relaxed,  322.  ratio 
of  the  numbers  of,  to  the  Protestants, 
j^    reason  why  they  increase   more 
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than  the  Protestants,  323.  hardship 
in  having  to  support  two  churches,  324. 
inequality  and  oppressiveness  of  the 
tithe  system,  ib.  its  effects,  325.  their 
religion  one  of  the  causes  of  the  back- 
wardness and  barbarism  of  their  coun- 
try, 335. 

Catholics  of  Ireland  forced  to  support  an 
extravagant  and  corrupt  government, 
without  being  permitted  to  exercise  its 
functions,  or  enjoy  its  protection,  xxxvii. 
64.  laws  enacted  against  them  bloody, 
nay  worse,  65.  code  greatly  modified, 
but  much  that  is  oppressive,  irritating, 
and  vexatious,  yet  remains,  ib.  con- 
sider  the  restraints  they  are  under  as 
badges  of  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
over  Catholicism,  66.  complete  eman- 
cipation necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  in  Ireland,  68. 

■  insults  of  Henry  VIII.   to,  xli. 

145.  congregation  of,  in  Dublin,  dis- 
persed by  the  archbishop  in  person, 
147.  price  set  on  the  head  of  a  priest 
by  Cromwell,  148.  prospects  of,  under 
George  IV.  considered,  151.  will  owe 
their  emancipation  to  fear,  152. 

—  disabilities  inflicted  on,  stated  and 

considered,  xli.  360.  small  number  of, 
employed  in  public  offices,  362.  can- 
not avoid  identifying  the  Englisli  nation 
with  their  oppressors,  363.  combina- 
tions among,  provoked  by  Orange  com- 
binations, 364.  folly  and  violence  of 
the  leaders  of,  hurt  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation, 366.  clergy  of,  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
369.  provision  for  the  clergy  of,  might 
be  made  from  the  excessive  church  re- 
venues, 377.  parishes  of,  grievously 
oppressed  by  Protestant  tithes,  380. 
introduction  of,  to  the  elective  franchise, 
has  multiplied  voters  to  an  incredible 
extent,  400.  schools  of,  supplied  with 
very  improper  text-books,  404. 

■'  emancipation  of,  new  and  fearful 

importance  which  the  question  is  as- 
suming, xlii.  226.  establishment,  pro- 
gress, and  immense  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  ib.  227.  scanda- 
lous compromise  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  respecting,  228. 
remarkable  debate  in  Parliament  on  the 
bill  for  putting  down  the  Association, 
230.  no  popery  cry  revived  against,  231. 
delegates  from,  sent  to  London,  232. 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
House  of  Lords  intended  to  effect  great 
things  against,  234.  King  George  IV. 
A  warm  friend  of,  236,     conduct  of  a 


clergyman  and  the  bishop  of  London 
concerning,  reproved  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  237.  recanting  declara- 
tion of  Blomfield,  bishop  of  Chester, 
against,  238. 

state  of,  involves  the  integrity, 

and  by  consequence  the  fate  of  the 
British  empire,  xliii.  126.  religion  of, 
essentially  Christian,  127.  implicit  obe- 
dience of,  to  the  Pope,  not  founded  in 
fact,  129.  do  not  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  Pope  in  temporal  affairs, 
137.  how  far  the  church  of,  is  really 
subject  to  the  Pope,  143.  alleged  di- 
vided allegiance  of,  to  the  King,  dis- 
proved, 156. 

venal  tergiversations  of  the  inte- 


rested enemies  of,  stated  by  exemplifi- 
cation, xlv.  423.  disaffected  state  of,  a 
standing  premium  for  war  with  every 
cabinet  in  Europe,  425.  alleged  vio- 
lence of  the  advocates  of,  a  common 
excuse  with  the  great  shabby,  426.  real 
reason  why  a  good  honest  Tory  should 
feel  enmity  towards  the,  427.  amount 
of  indulgence  asked  for,  the  same  as 
that  to  dissenters,  429.  absurdity  of 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  laws 
affecting  the,  430.  folly  of  delaying  to 
settle  the  question  with,  illustrated  by 
Lord  Nugent,  433.  awful  consequences 
of  a  stoppage  in  English  manufactures 
coincident  with  a  rising  of  the,  434. 
proselytizing  in  Ireland  a  new  source 
of  disquietude  among,  435.  in  what 
the  best  chance  of  conversion  among, 
consists,  436  hopes  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of,  derived  from  the  admi- 
rable character  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
437.  absurd  and  puerile  distinction 
set  up  between  the  civil  rights  and  po- 
litical power  to  be  conceded  to,  438. 
folly  of  refusing  seats  in  Parliament  to, 
and  granting  them  to  Unitarians,  439. 
small  effect  which  a  divided  allegiance 
is  ever  likely  to  have  over,  440.  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Doyle  on  this  point,  ib, 
intercourse  of,  with  Rome,  completely 
harmless  and  indifferent,  441,  imputed 
double  allegiance  of,  paralleled  by  that 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  442.  affairs 
of,  eagerly  discussed  on  the  Continent, 
443.  why  may  not  England  be  as 
happy  with,  as  with  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  ?  444.  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice  to  the  different  opponents  of,  445. 
and  to  themselves,  urging  patience  and 
concession,  ib. 

'     reflections   on    the    defeat    of 
measures  of  conciliation  towards,  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  xlv.  513.  the 
whole  weight  of  government  given 
against  them,  515.  letter  of  Dr  Phill- 
potts  on  the  claims  of,  to  Mr  Canning, 
characterised,  522.  little  hope  of  the 
church  of,  ever  being  rendered  depend- 
ent on  the  civil  government,  523.  test 
proposed  to  be  administered  to,  by  Dr 
Phillpotts,  52G.  would  have  been  eman- 
cipated but  for  the  union  with  Britain, 
527. 

remarks  on  the  correspondence  of 


George  III.  with  Lord  Kenyon,  &c.  on 
the  claims  of  the,  xlvi.  163—168.  ad- 
mirable letter  of  Mr  Pitt  to  George  III. 
enforcing  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of,  170.  the  King's  answer,  173. 
situation  of  the  Whigs  in  Mr  Can- 
ning's administration  in  regard  to,  xlvi. 
252.  real  difficulty  which  impedes  all 
measures  for  the  relief  of,  253,  254. 
admirable  conduct  of,  on  the  accession 
of  Mr  Canning  to  power,  255. 

real  extent  and  meaning  of  the 


stipulations  made  for,  at  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  xlvi.  4^4.  final  ratification 
made  by,  to  the  English  and  Protestant 
settlers,  of  possessions  not  stipulated 
to  be  restored  at  that  treaty,  466. 

tumultuous  joy  with  which  the 


settlement  of  questions  regarding,  has 
been  welcomed,  xlix.  218.  the  two 
wings  whose  dove-like  office  it  is  to 
waft  home  the  messenger  of  peace  to, 
described,  219.  gratitude  due  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  achieve- 
ment in  favour  of,  220.  new  position 
of  Mr  Peel  in  regard  to,  221.  conduct 
of  their  enemies  commented  on,  223. 
Pitt  Clubs,  their  relation  to,  224.  ab- 
surdity  of  the  late  appeals  to  the  popu- 
lace against,  225 — 227.  prophetical 
and  polemical  school  of  opponents  to, 
228—230.  liberal  conduct  of  distin- 
guished churchmen  towards,  230.  real 
merit  of  the  actual  Church  of  England 
for  moderation  towards,  very  small,  232. 
repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
how  favourable  to  the  claims  of,  235. 
coolness  and  insincerity  of  the  popular 
accusations  against,  238.  visionary  panic 
of  designs  nourished  by,  against  Protest- 
ant ascendency,  240.  disparaging  notion 
of,  from  an  estimate  of  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence of  their  clergy,  241.  exploded 
charge  of  the  divided  allegiance  of,  ex- 
posed, 242.  policy  towards,  injurious  to 
our  national  character  abroad,  246.  lin- 
gering arguments  of  the  opponents  of, 
derived  from  (julbbles  on  the  Irish  union 


and  the  coronation  oath,  247 — 250.  po- 
litical conduct  of  modern  Protestants  to- 
wards, much  less  equitable  than  that  of 
their  Reforming  ancestors,  ib.  illustra- 
tion of  this,  and  inferences  from  it,  251 
— ^256.  wildness  of  the  game  played  with, 
V).  its  astonishing  folJy,  257.  opposi- 
tion to  justice  towards,  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  its  source  and  action,  258, 
259.  fearful  juncture  to  which  the 
sense  of  oppression  among,  was  leading, 
262 — 265.  this  crisis  averted  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
265.  the  last  act  of  justice  to,  has  ex- 
punged a  national  debt  of  hatred,  266. 
domestic  moral  of  the  close  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning,  267.  concluding  re- 
flections on  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  opposition,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question,  268 — 272. 

Catino,  Sacro,  the,  of  Genoa,  a  vessel 
supposed  to  be  formed  of  an  emerald 
stone,  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
held  the  paschal  lamb  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per, xxix.  213.  history  of,  and  remarks 
on,  i6.  215. 

Cato,  remarks  on  the  suicide  of,  xxi.  428. 

Cattaro,  seizure  of,  by  Russia,  when  about 
to  be  delivered  up  by  Austria  to  France, 
agreeably  to  treaty,  xxi.  241.  conse- 
quences of  that  step,  ib, 

Caubul,  Mr  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of,  and  its  Dependencies,  xxv. 
398.  few  regions  of  the  globe  less 
known,  ib.  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  mission  to,  399 — 403.  Bahawulpore 
and  Moultaun,  the  nominal  vassals  of, 
414.  Calla-baugh,  ib.  Peshawer,  415. 
constitution  of  Afghaun  society  ;  clans, 
chiefs,  and  reigning  family,  424.  re- 
semblance of  the  country  to  Scotland  in 
ancient  times,  427.  free  spirit  of  their 
institutions,  ib.  note,  character  of  the 
people,  433.  the  only  people  in  the 
East  where  there  is  any  trace  of  the 
sentiment  of  love,  according  to  Euro- 
pean ideas,  ib.  their  poetry  and  fiction. 
434. 

Caucasus,  travels  in  the,  by  Engelhardt 
and  Parrott,  xxviii.  302.  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  were  undertaken, 
316.  account  of  Kasbeck,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  Ossetes  tribe,  ib.  their  ex- 
cursion to  the  springs  of  the  Terek; 
manners  of  the  Caucasians,  318. 
mountains  of  Caucasus ;  Elbrus  and 
Kasbeck ;  attempt  to  ascend  the  lat- 
ter, 319.  sacred  character  of  both 
these  mountains,  320.  legend  of  two 
priests,  ib,    the  cross  and  monastery, 
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321.  remarkable  grotto,  322.  botan- 
ical tribes,  323.  the  tribe  of  Galga- 
Ingushes,  ib.  visit  to  their  valley ; 
traditions  of  a  race  of  Amazons,  324'. 
description  of  the  valley,  325.  hospi- 
table reception,  326.  account  of  the 
church  of  GalUert,  327.  character  of 
the  tribe,  ib. 

Cauchois,  M.  improvement  of,  in  optical 
instruments,  xxxii.  374. 

Caucus,  an  American  cant-word  for  the 
committees  and  party  meetings  in 
which  the  business  of  the  elections  is 
prepared,  xxxi.  135.  origin  of,  201, 
note,  in  what  light  to  be  regarded,  202. 

Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  anec- 
dotes of,  during  the  campaign  of  1813, 
xxxii.  219—221. 

Cavalcanti,  Guide,  pointed  out  by  the 
people  for  his  meditations  against  the 
existence  of  God,  xxx.  329.  his  lyric 
poetry,  348. 

Cavaliers,  character  of  the,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  xlii.  341. 

Cavendish,  Henry,  scientific  character, 
and  chemical  discoveries  of,  xxxiv.  402. 
and  L.  265. 

Caves,  remarkable;  account  of  one  dis- 
covered at  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1821,  containing  an  abundance  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  animals,  xxxix,  207. 
another  at  the  same  place,  218.  a  great 
crack  or  chasm  in  the  limestone  rock 
of  Duncombe  Park,  near  Kirkdale,  ib. 
another  cave  at  Wirksworth  in  Derby- 
shire, 219.  a  series  of  caverns  in  the 
limestone  of  Plymouth,  ib.  another 
cave  at  Paviland  in  Glamorganshire, 
ib.  caves  in  Germany,  220.  Biels 
Hiihle;  Zahnloch,  221. 

Caveyrac,  Abbe  de,  his  apology  for  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the 
authority  of  Dr  Lingard  for  his  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, xliv.  95.  his  statements  of 
the  number  of  the  victims  on  that  occa- 
sion, 96.  orthodoxy  of  Thuanus  ques- 
tioned by,  U).  memoirs  of  Tuvannes, 
erroneously  characterised  by,  97.  hypo- 
thesis of,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  mas- 
sacre, 103.  curious  fraud  committed 
by,  in  quotation,  104.  insidious  refer- 
ence of,  to  a  proclamation  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Lyons,  110.  awkward  infer- 
ences drawn  by,  from  the  silence  of 
Montluc,  111.  quoted,  114.  referred 
to,  139. 

Caylus,  Count,  character  and  anecdotes 
of,  by  Baron  Grimna,  jgciii.  319. 


Cayumrath,  the  first  Persian  king,  xxvi. 
285. 

Cecco  d'Ascoli,  burnt  ty  the  Inquisition 
at  Florence,  xxx.  328. 

Cervetti,  Dr,  notice  of  the  travels  of,  from 
Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  xxxiv.  113. 

Celebes,  enterprising  character  of  the 
navigators  of  the  island  of;  the  Bugis 
of  VVajo,  xxix.  39.  nature  and  extent 
of  their  trade,  and  mode  of  carrying  it 
on,  40. 

Celsus,  picture  of  an  operative  surgeon, 
by,  xxxiv.  397. 

Celtce,  or  Gauls,  time  of  their  entering 
Italy  uncertain,  xl.  38.  take  possession 
of  the  North,  ib.  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Adriatic,  ib. 
driven  from  their  original  conquests,  ib. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  admirable  re- 
marks on,  by  Locke,  L.  20. 

Census  of  the  population,  desirableness 
of  a,  xlix.  1.  the  only  means  that  can 
be  depended  on  for  ascertaining  the 
numbers  of  a  people,  2.  means  taken  to 
supply  the  place  of,  ih. — 6.  many  pre- 
cautions required  in  taking,  7.  defects 
of  those  of  Great  Britain  in  1801,  1811, 
and  1821,  8.  erroneous  construction 
of  the  question  as  to  occupations  which 
overseers  and  schoolmasters  had  to  an- 
swer, ib.  the  occupation  of  every  in- 
dividual and  his  age,  desirable  in,  10. 
mode  of  taking,  in  ancient  Rome,  11, 
mode  in  which  that  of  Glasgow  was  ta- 
ken in  1821,  21.  proportion  of  the 
sexes,  an  important  feature  in  the  re- 
sults of,  28. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  of  the  Hindoos, 
xxix.  386. 

Cervantes,  Miguel,  remarks  on  his  Don 
Quixote,  xxiv.  322.  affecting  interest 
attached  to  his  drama  called  JEl  Trato 
de  Argel,  xlix.  347.  sacred  dramas  by, 
ib. 

Cessio  Bonorum,  by  the  law  of  Scoland, 
entitles  a  debtor  who  executes  it  to  liis 
freedom,  after  a  month's  imprison- 
ment, xxii.  396. 

Ceuta,  Mr  Gait's  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  our  possessing,  to  protect 
our  trade  against  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers, xxlii.  41. 

Ceylon,  "  Narrative  of  Events  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  Island  of, 
written  by  a  Gentleman  on  the  spot," 
xxvi.  431.  contrast  which  this  war 
exhibits  between  our  Oriental  policy 
and  the  ostensible  principles  of  our 
conduct  in  Europe,  jd»,    origin  of  the 
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contest ;  conductor  the  King  of  Candy 
to  the  first  Adigar,  ib.  application  of 
the  latter  to  General  Brownrigg,  the 
governor  of  Ceylon,  432.  the  gover- 
nor's proclamation  on  commencing 
hostilities,  ^Si.  conduct  of  the  king, 
ib.  defection  of  one  of  his  ministers, 
4i35.  capture  of  himself,  26.  his  sub- 
sequent behaviour,  436.  the  gover- 
nor's proclamation,  deposing  the  sove- 
reign, and  vesting  the  dominion  of  the 
Candian  provinces  in  the  British  go- 
vernment, 439.  remarks  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  dictated  this  exercise 
of  our  authority  in  Asia,  contrasted 
with  those  on  which  we  act  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  440. 

Chalcedony,  vegetable  remains  preserved 
in,  discovered  by  Daubenton  in  1782 ; 
investigation  of  this  remarkable  fact  by 
Dr  MaccuUoch,  xxviii.  192. 

Chalcocondylas,  Laonicus,  the  book  of,  de 
Rebus  Turcicis,  as  a  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine History,  characterised,  L.  94. 

Chaldean  astronomical  observations,  xxv. 
439,  note. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Dr  Thos.  "  Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  large  Towns,"  ex- 
tract from,  xxxiv.  236—238.  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  pauperism  of 
Glasgow,  from  the  experience  of  the 
last  eight  years,  by,  xli.  228.  his  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Mr  Kennedy's  bill 
on  the  Scotch  Poor  Laws,  cited,  251. 
experiments  on  pauperism  by,  a  fine 
proof  of  confidence  in  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, 253.  withdraws  the  poor  of  his 
parish  of  St  John's  from  their  claims 
on  the  funds  of  the  Town  Hospital, 
254.  statements  by,  respecting  the 
management  of  the  poor,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  8366,  on  the  non-compulsory 
plan,  255.  beautiful  results  of  his  ex- 
periment on  pauperism,  256.  opinion 
of,  that  public  charity,  apart  from  the 
support  of  education,  or  the  relief  of 
disease,  is  an  evil,  258. 

'  Considerations  on  the  system 

of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  by, 
xlvi.  107.  remarks  of,  on  the  im- 
portant effect  of  a  regular  parish- 
school,  108.  statement  of,  on  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  parochial  system  in  cities, 
113. 

Chalmers,  Mr,  his  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  privateers  fitted  out  from  Liver- 
pool during  nine  months  of  1778, 
1779,  xli.  166.  his  estimate  of  the 
consumption  of  grain  in  Great  Britain 
in  1800,  xliv.  321. 
Ep.  |Iev.  Gj:k.  Index.  Vol, II, 


Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris,  account  of 
one  of  their  sittings,  by  Mr  Shepherd, 
xxiii.  483. 

Chamberlayn's  Pharronida,  remarks  on, 
by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  481. 

Chambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  cathedral 
of,  xxix.  193.  tournaments  held  in 
the  Verney,  or  park ;  pastime  of  shoot- 
ing at  the  popinjay,  194.  Abbey  of 
Haute-Combe  converted  into  a  porce- 
lain manufactory,  195. 

Chambre,  Sir  Alan,  an  instance  of  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  judge  promoted  to  the 
bench  after  sixty  years  of  age,  xlv.  464, 

Champerty,a  crime  by  the  law  of  England, 
definition  of,  xxvii.  353.  the  law,  the 
growth  of  a  barbarous  age ;  instance  of 
its  operation  to  the  ruin  of  a  person,  354. 

Champollion  le  jeune,  M.  de,  commence- 
ment of  the  researches  of,  on  hierogly- 
phics, not  ascertained,  xlv.  120.  dis. 
ingenuity  of,  to  Dr  Young,  121.  as- 
sisted in  his  outset  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  ib.  good  fortune  of,  in  his 
attempts  to  form  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
122,  123.  surprising  diligence  and  in- 
genuity evinced  by,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  observations,  124.  application  by, 
of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  125.  re- 
sults obtained  by,  from  various  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pe- 
riods of  Egyptian  history,  ib.  126,  127. 
truths  of  the  deductions  drawn  by, 
proved  by  many  analogous  circumstan- 
ces, 130,  131.  PrScis  du  systeme  Hie- 
roglyphique  by,  a  work  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value,  133.  his  applica- 
tions of  the  phonetic  alphabet  to  va- 
rious hieroglyphical  groups,  134.  cor- 
rections and  additions  afforded  by,  to 
proper  names  of  Egyptian  divinities, 
137.  remarks  on  his  Lettre  a  M.  Da- 
cier,  141.  injustice  and  disingenuity 
of,  to  Mr  W.  Bankes,  143.  discoveries 
made  by,  great  historical  importance 
of,  146.  mystification  of  his  version 
of  a  hieroglyphic  text  by  Professor 
Seyfartb,  534.  particularity  remarked 
by,  among  the  papyri  brought  to  Paris 
by  Casati,  535. 

Chance  and  probability,  definition  of,  xxiii. 
321.  error  on  the  subject  of  chance, 
and  of  cases  equally  possible,  326. 

Chancellor,  Lord,  ofiice  of,  the  most  de- 
sirable of  any  under  the  crown  in 
point  of  rank,  dignity,  emoluments, 
and  extent  of  patronage,  xxi.  112. 
tempting  bait  for  a  mere  politician,  if 
divested  of  its  judicial  duties,  ib.  mis- 
chiefs to  the  administration  of  justice 
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in  such  an  event,  113.  proposal  for 
separating  the  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  from,  117. 

I  ,  has  as  much  time  as  formerly  for 

discharging  his  judicial  functions  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  xxxix.  437-8.  reasons 
for  the  great  respect  paid  to  a,  430. 

Chancery,  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the 
Court  of,  by  F.  Vesey,  junior,  xxxviii.281. 
,  Court  of,  in  a  state  which  im- 
periously requires  legislative  correc- 
tion, xxxi.  138.  inefficiency  of  the,  in 
correcting  the  abuses  of  charities,  503. 

i  ,  observations  on  th6  judges  of 

the,  &c.  xxxix.  246. 

^ ,  and  House  of  Lords,  observations 


on  the  delays  complained  of  in,  xxxix. 
432. 

,  proceedings  regarding  delay  in, 
show  incredulity  of  public  grievances, 
xli.412.  commission  of  enquiry  into,  as 
constituted  and  conducted,  nugatory, 
415.  serious  question  to  be  answered 
by  litigants,  as  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness despatched  in,  416.  business  dis- 
posed of  in  Hilary,'  Trinity,  and  Mi- 
chaelmas terms,  1824,  423. 

•,  Report  made  to  his  majesty,  un- 


der a  commission  to  make  certain  en- 
quiries respecting,  xlv.  458.  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  judge  in,  has  failed  of 
success,  465.  amount  of  sums  standing 
in  name  of  the  accountant-general  of, 
at  different  periods,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, 466.  general  observations  on  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  redress  for  a  poor 
man,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the,  467. 
commission  on,  proposes  palliations 
rather  than  remedies,  469.  hesitating 
recommendation  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  an  examination  by  authority 
of  the  law  of  real  property,  469.  pub- 
lication of  the  report  on,  has  been  the 
means  of  inciting  and  directing  a  spirit 
of  enquiry  by  competent  persons,  470. 
monstrous  expense  and  tautology  in  the 
proceedings  of,  to  suitors,  as  declared 
by  Lord  Kenyon,  473.  legal  remedies 
proposed  by  Mr  Humphreys  on  uses, 
and  passive  trusts,  would  go  far  to  ad- 
minister relief  to  sufferers  in,  475.  do- 
minion assumed  by,  over  the  courts  of 
common  law,  considered,  476, — and 
monstrous  hardship  of,  to  suitors,  sta- 
ted, 477.  labours  of,  regarding  bank- 
ruptcy, not  proposed  by  the  report  to 
be  abridged,  478.  confession  of  frailty 
in,  avoided  by  transmission  to  other 
courts,  479.  consequences  of  the  con- 
trivances of,  such  as  •*  equity  reserved," 
to  suitois^  ib,  mode  of  taking  evidence 


in,  noticed  by  the  commissioners,  with 
a  resolution  to  retain  the  present  prac- 
tice, 480. 

writ  from,  with  a  fine,  formerly 


requisite  to  enable  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Picas  to  entertain  jurisdic- 
tion, xlvi.  136.  remarks  by  Mr  Miller 
on  the  differences  between  causes 
brought  into,  and  those  at  common 
law,  141.  statements  regarding  the 
business  and  sittings  of,  142.  po- 
sition of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in, 

144.  proposal  for  improvement  in,  as 
regards  the  sittings  of  the  chancellor, 

145.  regular  morning  sittings  of  two 
judges  in,  desirable,  147.  results  of  a 
new  distribution  of  the  business  of,  as 
proposed,  148.  power  of,  used  as  that 
of  an  ally  by  conveyancers,  156. 

■■'  making  of  new  laws  by  judges,  to 

expound  old  ones,  originated  in  the 
court  of,  xlviii.  485.  quagmire,  in 
which  the  commission  report  has 
swamped,  as  much  political  as  legal, 
487.  curious  evidence  from  the  com- 
mission on,  493.  system  of  evidence 
in,  denounced  by  Lord  Thurlow,  as 
wretched,  495.  practice  of,  in  the  form 
of  taking  evidence,  coincides  with  the 
worst  continental  systems,  500.  trust- 
worthiness of  a  witness  in,  varies  from 
King's  Bench  or  Exchequer,  502. 
species  of  clients,  of  whom  half  a  dozen 
would  require  a  court  of,  for  them- 
selves, 510.  See  Lords,  House  of,-~ 
See  Eldo7i,  Earl  of. 

Chansons,  &c.,  par  M.  de  Beranger, 
xxxvii.  407. 

Channing,  Dr,  testimony  of,  to  the  pure 
administration  of  justice  in  America, 
xlix.  515. 

,  sermons  and  tracts  by,  L.  125. 

Jonathan  Edwards  proposed  as  a  model 
for,  131.  a  tactician  in  reasoning,  132. 
instances  and  illustrations  of  the  reason 
for  this,  ib.  13.3.  sermons  of,  preferred 
to  his  criticism  and  politics,  133. 
sermon  of,  on  the  duties  of  children, 
a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style 
and  manner,  ib.  135.  answer  of,  to 
Fenelon,  on  self-annihilation,  quoted, 
with  praise,  135 — 138, — much  of  this 
silently  borrowed  from  Butler's  Ser- 
mons, ib.  essays  of,  on  Milton  and 
Bonaparte,  executed  on  a  false  prin- 
ciple, 139.  noticeof  Milton  by,  quoted, 
140.  general  feature  of  the  writings  of, 
ambitious  common -place,  141.  imita- 
tion and  amplification  in  his  account  of 
Milton,  142.  elaborate  passage  of,  on 
Bonaparte,  quoted,  ih,   remarks  on  the 
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standard  here  taken  of  Napoleon,  143. 
style  of,  good,  though  laboured  and  for- 
mal, 144.  comment  on  the  advice  of, 
to  the  American  preachers,  ib. 

Chappe,  M.  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
telegraph  in  1793,  xxxii.  367.  his  claim 
shown  to  be  unfounded,  368. 

Chaptal,  M.  le  Comte,  "  De  T  Industrie 
Francaise,"  xxxii.  340.  notice  of  the 
author,  341.  general  character  of  the 
work,  ib.  divisions  of  it,  ib.  342.  tables 
of  French  imports  and  exports  before 
the  Revolution,  ib.  343.  his  remarks 
on  the  preference  given  by  Spain  to  the 
trade  with  England,  345.  his  sneers 
at  the  successful  industry  of  England, 
346.  agricultural  industry  of  France, 
ib.  distribution  of  the  surface,  347. 
table  of  the  annual  produce,  ib.  table 
of  the  capital  employed,  349.  manu- 
facturing industry ;  350.  table  of  its 
present  state,  351.  his  account  of  the 
improvements  in  agriculture  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  355.  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  breed  of  animals,  358.  im- 
provements in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, 362;  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
370.  cannot  be  complimented  for  his 
knowledge  of  horology,  371.  his  claim 
to  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  France 
in  the  arts  depending  on  chemistry,  not 
subscribed  to,  376.  his  improvements 
in  the  art  of  making  wine,  378.  his 
assertion  of  M.  Lebon  being  the  first 
who  used  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumi- 
nation, shown  to  be  wholly  unfounded, 
379.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
iron,  381. 

,  his  work,  "  De  V Industrie  Fran- 
caise" cited  and  referred  to,  xli.  61. 
his  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  raw  silk 
wrought  in  France,  xliii.  81. 

,  impressive  recommendation  of, 

on  the  importance  of  the  wine  trade  to 
France,  by,  L.  66. 

Charities  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
and  other  purposes,  Mr  Brougham's 
speech  on,  xxx.  486.  arguments  and 
facts  proving  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
mission of  enquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  abuses  in  them,  491 — 496 — answer 
to  the  objections  of  the  enemies  of  the 
measure,  496 — 500.  See  Brougham, 
and  Education. 

,  Mr  Brougham's  letter  to  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  on  the  abuse  of,  and 
other  publications  on  the  same  subject, 
xxxi.  497.  first  impression  of  the  minis- 
terialists on    the   publication  of   Mr 


Brougham's  letter ;  feelings  which  have 
led  to  the  violent  attacks  upon  him, 
499.  ground  of  the  clamour  which  has 
been  excited  on  the  subject,  500.  con- 
troversy to  which  the  proceedings  of, 
and  bill  brought  in  by  the  education 
committee,  have  given  rise,  501.  con- 
siderations of,  (1.)  the  more  general  ob- 
jections against  the  enquiry  into  chari- 
table abuses,  502 — 514.  (2.)  the  an- 
swers given  to  the  particular  cases  of 
abuse,  examined  by  the  committee,  514 
—533.  (3.)  the  charges  brought 
against  the  committee  and  the  House 
itself  for  their  conduct  in  the  enquiry, 
533—538.  (4.)  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent works  referred  to  in  this  article, 
539 — 549.     See  Brougham. 

■  ,  important  illustrations  which  the 
subject  has  received  since  the  last  ar- 
ticle, xxxii.  89.  disappointment  of  the 
ministerial  partisans  in  the  conduct  of 
their  patrons,  ib.  ministers  have  taken 
up,  and  carried  through  the  measure  re- 
jected last  year  through  their  influence, 
90.  statements  of  the  measures  of  this 
year,  ib.  92.  discussion  of  the  propriety 
of  exempting  charities  having  special 
visitors;  opinion  of  the  commissioners; 
grounds  on  which  the  exemption  was 
maintained,  93 — 85.  probable  number 
of  charities  in  that  predicament,  95. 
proceedings  under  the  first  act ;  reports 
of  the  commissioners ;  number  of  sit- 
tings held  by  the  different  boards,  and 
of  cases  examined,  96.  points  in  the 
first  report  deserving  notice,  97.  case 
of  Tunbridge  Free  Grammar  School,  98 
— 102.  eflTects  of  the  scrutiny  of  the 
commissioners  in  bringing  to  light  en- 
dowments not  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, 102.  relative  magnitude  of  the 
Berkshire,  Kentish,  and  Middlesex 
foundations,  compared  with  those  of 
other  counties;  supposed  numbers, 
and  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  103. 
different  efficacy  of  the  funds  according 
to  the  different  plans  pursued  in  the  use 
of  them,  103-4.  Cases  of  Lewisham 
schools  and  the  Reading  charities,  105. 
confirmation  which  they  give  to  the 
statements  made  to  the  education  com- 
mittee, 106.  case  of  the  hospital  at 
Canterbury,  107.  objections  of  dissen- 
ters to  send  their  children  to  free 
schools  where  the  church  catechism  is 
taught,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
William  Allen,  and  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  108—110. 
■■■«»  >  Mr  Parry*9  objections  to  Mr 
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Brougham's  bill  for  enquiry  into,  xxxiii. 
109—127.  (See  Farry.) 
Charities,  notice  of  the  second  and  third 
report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  sub- 
ject, xxxiii.  127.  case  of  the  Hunting- 
don hospital,  128.  the  vice-chancellor's 
judgment  on  it,  129.  remarks,  130. 
Charitable  Funds,  injudicious  direction 
of,  much  to  be  regretted,  xli.  119. 
large  amount  of  property  squandered 
on  mistaken  objects,  120. 

,  exposure  of  the  abuses  of,  by  Mr 
Brougham,  has  excited  the  wrathful  at- 
tacks of  the  High  Church  party,  xlii. 
219.  foundling  hospitals  make  more 
paupers  than  they  can  relieve,  221 
Charity  of  convents,  more  likely  to  in- 
crease the  evil  it  seeks  to  alleviate, 
xxii.  186.  Mr  Gait's  observations  on 
the  effects  of,  in  Sicily,  xxiii.  44,  to  the 
poor  in  Catholic  countries,  real  motives 
of,  xxiii.  45,  46. 
.  ■  ,  recommendations  which  the  ad- 
vocates of,  in  all  its  forms,  have  to  the 
partiality  of  their  auditors,  xxviil.  1. 
dislike  and  prejudice  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  some  of  its  particular  forms 
have  to  struggle  with,  i6.  See  Fau- 
jterism. 

,  Dr  Franklin's  plan  of  giving, 
xxviii.  292. 
Charles  Martel,  reasons  of  the  hatred  en- 
tertained against  the  memory  of,  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  xxxv.  494. 
letter  of  the  council  of  Kiersi  on  the 
subject,  ib.  falsehoods  put  forth  in  this 
letter,  495,  note,  his  defeat  of  the  Ma- 
hometans near  Poitiers,  498. 
Charlemagne,  the  Emperor,  conquest  of 
Friesland  by,  from  the  Danes,  xxxii.  7. 
light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
people  of  that  country,  8.  their  Liod- 
thing  supposed  to  be  a  concession 
from  him,  14.  their  petition  or  bill  of 
rights  presented  to,  and  affirmed  by 
him,  20. 

,  the  reign  of,  the  most  splendid 

period  of  European  history  during  the 

middle  ages,  xxxv.  502.    general  traits 

of  his  character  and  reign,  ib.  505. 

Charlemont,    Earl   of,    panegyrized     by 

Moore,  xli.  153. 
Charles  I.,  of  England,  his  declaration 
respecting  the  wretched  state  of  the 
clergy,  &c.  xxxviii.  12.  resumption  of 
the  church-lands  causes  great  discon- 
tent, 13.  negotiation  between  him  and 
the  possessors  of  church  properly,  14. 
who  refer  their  rights  to  the  arbitre- 
ment  of  the  crown?  15. 


Charles  I.,  of  England,  jiis  conduct  so 
faithless  and  insincere  as  to  justify  par- 
liament in  their  distrust  of  him,  xl.  101. 
blame  of  the  war  laid  wholly  on  him,  ib. 
proofs  of  his  being  the  first  aggressor, 
103,  4.  oppression  of  Star  Chamber  un- 
der his  reign  beyond  all  precedent,  122. 
the  same  in  the  court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, 123.  Court  of  Marshal  instituted 
by  him,  a  monstrous,  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion, 125.  extracts  from  the  despatches 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to,  135,  136.  de- 
scription of  his  attempt  to  seize  the  five 
arraigned  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  137.  his  subsequent  con- 
duct justified  parliament  in  their  future 
proceedings,  139.  lodged  at  St  James's 
from  his  sentence  to  his  execution,  140. 
proofs  of  his  insincerity  and  want  of 
faith,  143—145. 

.  .  ,  latitudinarian  letter  from,  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  xli.  441.  au- 
thoritative despatch  from,  to  Prince 
Blaurice,  ib. 

,  proclamation  of,  against  taking 

passengers  to  New  England,  xlii.  113. 
order  of,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
for  driving  away  the  Frenchmen  of  his 
queen's  establishment,  155. 

.,  character  of,  as  a  sovereign,  326. 


resistance  to,  why  justifiable,  328.  testi- 
mony to  character  called  for  by  his  apo- 
logists, 329.  denunciation  of  oppres- 
sive powers  by,  and  subsequent  faith- 
less resumption  of  them,  330.  only  put 
to  death  after  the  exasperation  of  seve- 
ral years'  hostility,  333. 
u ,  different  views  of  the  reign  of,  en- 
tertained by  Warburton  and  Hume,  xliv. 

7.  impression  in  his  favour  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Icon  Basilike,  • 

8.  manuscript  of  the  Eikon  delivered 
to,  by  Dr  Duppa,  13.  a  desire  of,  sug- 
gested to  Clarendon  the  composition 
of  his  history,  20.  authorship  of  the 
Eikon  claimed  for,  now  abandoned  by 
some  of  the  greatest  partisans  of,  24. 
capture  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Eikon 
from,  at  Naseby,  investigated,  26. 
proofs  of  the  authorship  of,  collected  by 
Wagstaffe,  now  reproduced,  30.  claims 
of,  to  the  authorship  of  the  Eikon, 
investigated  from  internal  evidence,  33. 
private  views  of  the  court  of,  not  con- 
sistent with  its  character  for  decorum 
and  gravity;  the  king's  own  loose  and 
gross  conversation,  47,  515.  term- 
ed Judge  Hutton,  the  companion  of 
Croke,  "the  honest  judge,"  408.  irre- 
parable injury  done  to,  by  the  open 
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profligacy  of  his  judges  in  the  case  of 
ship-money,  409,  note. 

Charles  I.,  of  England,  case  of  conscience 
sent  by,  to  Bishop  Juxon,  xlvi.  200. 
great  perfidy  exhibited  by,  in  this  in- 
stance, 201.  grief  and  abhorrence  ex- 
pressed on  the  execution  of,  reported 
by  Mr  Ellis,  202. 

,     sketch    of    the    history    and 

causes  of  the  great  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land under,  by  Mr  O'Driscol,  454 — 
456. 

— — ,  causes  which  compelled  him  to 
recovene  the  Parliament  of  1640, 
Ixviii.  112.  curious  that  the  admirers 
of,  should  be  the  admirers  also  of  Straf- 
ford, 118.  conduct  of,  to  Stratford, 
compared  to  that  of  a  criminal  who 
turns  king's  evidence,  119.  reasons 
for  drawing  a  most  unfavourable 
character  of,  leaving  out  of  view  his 
early  falsehood  and  oppression,  120. 
attempt  of,  to  seize  the  five  members 
the  real  cause  of  the  parliamentary 
war,  121.  time  at  which  this  step  was 
taken,  considered,  122.  glaring  want  of 
faith  and  confidence  shown  by,  towards 
the  royalists  in  Parliament,  123.  vio- 
lence of,  towards  the  House  of  Com 
raons  characterised,  123,  124.  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament  towards,  as 
viewed  by  Mr  Hallam,  investigated, 
124 — 137.  the  last  tyrant  whom,  un- 
der a  choice  of  tyrants,  England  should 
have  chosen,  137.  execution  of,  con- 
demned, 138,  139.  personal  influence 
of,  latterly  destroyed  by  the  general 
want  of  confidence  in,  139.  general 
character  of,  ib.  manner  of  the  death 
of,  and  its  effects,  accounted  for,  140. 
absurdly  represented  as  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  episcopacy,  ib.  conse- 
quences of  the  death  of,  on  the  power 

•    of  Cromwell,  141. 

-,  last  interview  of  Lady  Fanshawe 


with,  at  Hampton  Court,  quoted  from 
her  Memoirs,  L.  82. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  account  of  his 
secret  treaty  with  France  in  1670,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  religion, 
and  subverting  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, xxvi.  414 — 419.  the  account 
important,  as  showing  in  what  light 
such  transactions  are  viewed  by  kings 
and  princes,  ib.  Sir  W.  Temple's  con- 
versation with  him,  421. 

1 ,  holds  a  Scotch  council  in  Lon- 
don respecting  there-establishment  of 
episcopacy,  xxxvi.  26.  his  administra- 
tion in  Scotland,  an  instructive  part  of 


history,  29.  not  confined  to  religious 
fanaticism,  or  to  his  reign,  but  appli- 
cable to  prevailing  opinions  and  pre- 
dominant popular  passions,  whatever  be 
their  source  or  nature,  31. 

I    ,  manner  in  which  he  got  rid  of  a 


Frenchman  who  appeared  at  the  thea* 
tre  with  his  mistress  as  a  favoured  lo- 
ver, xlii.  157. 

,    scandalous    particulars  of   the 

amours  of,  xliii.  45.  contemporary 
testimony  to  his  drunkenness,  and  to 
the  unprincipled  and  arbitrary  tenor  of 
his  government,  46.  treatment  of,  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  47.  striking 
proof  of  his  want  of  taste  or  capacity, 
48. 

,  admission  by,  of  Gauden's  claims 
to  the  Eikon  Basilike  referred  to,  xliv.  8 
— 15.  remarkable  expression  of,  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  Eikon,  20.  full 
information  regarding  that  work  attri- 
buted to,  by  Clarendon,  21.  Catholi- 
cism of,  when  and  by  whom  discovered, 
24.  influence  used  with,  for  creating 
Jermyn  earl  of  St  Alban's,  47. 

,  shameless  interference  of,  with 

the  judges,  xliv.  401,  402. 

,  birth  of,  as  announced  by  Lord 

Dorchester,  xlvi.  198.  conduct  of,  at 
Southampton,  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
death,  203.  amusements  of,  in  his 
exile,  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
from  Cologne,  208. 

,  reflections  on  the  state  of  Ireland 

at  the  death  of,  460—462. 
,  influence  of  the  character  and 


habits  of,  on  the  literature  of  his  period, 
xlvii.  19.  ij 

,     the    best    of    ends    disgraced 

under,  by  means  the  most  cruel 
and  sordid,  xlviii.  150.  unprincipled 
versatility  of  the  statesmen  of,  con- 
sidered, ib.  151,  152.  odious  liber- 
tinism of  the  court  of,  153.  state  of 
the  bench  and  bar  under,  154.  base- 
ness and  profligacy  of  the  times  of,  have 
conferred  on  Clarendon  his  reputation, 
155.  pecuniary  transactions  of,  not  so 
atrocious  as  they  now  appear,  156, 
157.  low  state  of  national  feeling 
among  the  higher  orders  during  the 
reign  of,  158. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Prince,  account 
and  anecdotes  of,  by  Dr  King,  xxxii.  85 
—88. 

Charles  III.,  the  last  King  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  account  of  the  last 
illness  of,  xxi.  183 — 185.  bequeaths  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to 
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the  Duke  of  Anjou,  186.  character  of, 
199. 

Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  resigns  his 
crown  spontaneously,  for  the  object, 
most  probably,  of  saving  his  queen's 
paramour,  xxiii.  369. 

Charles  V.,  the  enaperor,  the  entire  de- 
stroyer of  freedom  in  Spain,  xxiii. 
361. 

>_!■■  .,  the  age  of,  falsely  denominated  the 
golden  age  of  Spanish  poetry,  xl.  443, 
4)75.  his  military  and  literary  glory 
but  a  specious  illusion,  476. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  premeditated  par- 
ticipation of,  in  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  xliv.  99.  conduct  of,  on 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  Admiral 
Coligny,  101.  implication  of,  not  only 
in  compassing  the  death  of  the  Admiral, 

.  but  of  the  Hugonots  in  general,  105. 
sanguinary  and  savage  conduct  of,  du- 

-  ring  the  massacre,  106.  barbarous 
jocularity  of,  detailed,  107.  Ligneroles 
mardered  by  order  of,  1 16.  conduct  of, 
on  concluding  the  peace  of  1570,  126. 
the  treaty  with  the  Hugonots  called  by, 
"his  own  peace,"  128.  proofs  of  the 
insincerity  of,  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  Hugonots,  130,  131.  duplicity  and 
tliirst  of  vengeance  displayed  by,  132. 
miserable  imbecility  and  ferocity  of, 
133.  attempt  of,  to  veil  his  conduct  in 
the  attempt  to  murder  Coligny,  138. 
accuses  the  Hugonots  of  a  conspiracy 
against  himself,  139.  curious  manu- 
script document  in  justification  of,  140. 
the  authorship  of  the  massacre  at  last 
owned  by,  142.  motives  of,  for  dis- 
guising his  conduct,  143.  conduct  of, 
to  Coligny,  146.  conjecture  respecting 
the  vacillation  of,  151.  horrid  traits 
of  perfidy  exhibited  by,  154. 

Charles  X.,  king  of  France,  exhorted  to 
be  crowned  at  Rheims  by  Cha- 
teaubriand, xli.  10 — 14.  outrageously 
flattered,  18,  19.  lessons  in  rope-dan- 
cing taken  by,  from  Placide  and  Le 
Petit  Diable,  xlvi.  382. 

Charles  XII.,of  Sweden,  a  favourite  hero 
of  General  Moreau,  xxii.  367. 

Charles,  the,  an  American  vessel,  wreck- 
ed on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Oc- 
tober 1810,  xxvi.  .390. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  the  purchaser  of  Mr 
Bird's  picture  of  the  Burghers  of  Calais 
before  Edward  III.,  xxiii.  288.  her 
taste  commended,  ib. 

,  observations  on  the  peculiar 
predicament  in  which,  as  presump- 
live    heiress    of    the  crown,    she   is 


placed,  xxiii.  463.  enquiries  as  to  her 
education,  ib.  on  the  necessity  of  early 
appointing  her  a  court  and  establish- 
ment, 464.  on  the  extreme  impropri- 
ety of  any  arrangement  which  should 
carry  her  out  of  the  country,  465.  on 
her  alliance,  by  marriage,  with  a  foreign 
prince,  466.  objections  in  a  domestic 
and  constitutional  point  of  view  to  such 
alliance,  467. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  behaviour  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  regency  question,  xxx.  228. 

,   account  of,   when  princess  of 

Strelitz,  by  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  xlvi. 
214. 

Charrette,  M.  de,  heads  the  insurrection 
in  Anjou,  xxvi.  10.  joins  the  Vendeans 
in  an  expedition  against  Nantes,  19. 
withdraws  his  corps,  24.  along  with 
Stofflet,  tries  and  puts  to  death  Marigny, 
one  of  the  Vendean  chiefs,  .34. 

Charte  Constitutionellede  Portugal,  x\\.  199, 
(See  Portugal.) 

Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1708,  remarks  on,  xxxi.  7.  change 
made  in  it,  in  1773,  20. 

Chartier,  Alain,  anecdote  of  the  kiss  be- 
stowed upon  him  while  sleeping,  by 
Queen  Margaret,  xxxi  v.  388. 

Chasteller,  the  Marquis  of,  commands  the 
Austrian  force  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1809, 
xxvii.  75.     his  dastardly  retreat,  76. 

Chateaubriand,  F.  A.,  his  pamphlet  on 
Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,  &c.  xxiii. 
1. 

,  although  a    prose    writer,    the 

only  real  poet  France  at  present  pos- 
sesses, xxxiv.  372. 

-,  his  arguments  for  the  war  against 


Spain  exposed,  xxxviii.  250,  251.  his 
ideas  between  interference  in  war,  and 
war  for  interference,  most  confused, 
256.  allows  two  principles  of  all  social 
order,  257,  note. 

-,  Le  Roi  est  mort—'Vive  le  Roi,  by, 


xli.  1.  appearance  of,  as  one  of  the 
priests  of  Libitina,  on  the  demise  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  6.  royalist  beauties  of 
the  opening  of  his  tract,  ib.  courtly 
mistatements  of,  exposed,  7.  specimen 
of  nonsense  and  gross  exaggerations 
furnished  by,  8,  9.  noted  as  an  emi- 
nent example  of  the  bad  taste  prevalent 
among  modern  French  writers,  9;  ex- 
amples of  this,  10,  11.  doctrine  of,  on 
the  constitution  of  France,  12.  com- 
fort derived  by,  from  the  flight  of  birds 
at  the  French  coronation,  13.  blas- 
phemous flattery  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Bourbons,  by,  i6.— 15.  second  pamph- 
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let  of,  saluting  the  first  act  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.,  18.  idea  of,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  censorship,  19.  gross 
flattery  of  Charles  X.,  by,  ib.  ludicrous 
ecstasies  of,  on  the  entry  of  the  new 
king  into  Paris,  20.  artful  language  of, 
in  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  202. 

Chateauneuf,  M.  Benoiston  de,  interest- 
ing enquiries  of,  on  the  intensity  of 
fecundity,  xlix.  32,  303. 

Chatelet,  Madame  du,  epigram  on,  xxi. 
284. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  first  earl  of,  secret 
despatch  of,  to  Sir  Benjamin  Keene, 
on  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain 
in  1757,  xxi.  200—204.  Mr  Glover's 
account  of  the  origin  and  concoction  of 
his  second  ministry,  xxii.  478 — 480. 
observations  on  his  character,  by  Baron 
Grimm,  xxiii.  316.  bis  opinion  of  May 
and  Lord  Clarendon  as  historians,  xxv. 
496. 

-  ,  two  letters  from,  to  his  son  Wil- 
liam, when  at  Cambridge,  xxxv.  466. 

,  renews  his  connexion  with  the 

Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  xxxvii.  9. 
abruptly  dismissed  from  oflftce,  14. 
praises  the  administration  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  26.  refused  the  office  of  se- 
cretary at  war,  SS^  holds  the  office  of 
paymaster,  35.  candidate  for  succeed- 
ing Mr  Pelham,  36.  his  rupture  with 
Mr  Fox,  38.  refuses  to  defend  the 
treaties  made  by  the  king  in  Hanover, 
39.  dismissed  from  office,  40.  accepts 
of  office,  41.  his  solicitations  in  favour 
of  Admiral  Byng  rejected,  42.  causes 
of  his  difference  with  Mr  Fox,  45,  46. 

,  exclamation  of,  applied  to 

the  argument  of  prerogative  for  alien 
laws,  xlii.  115.  in  issuing  a  warrant 
against  a  suspicious  alien,  preferred  the 
general  safety  to  his  own  exoneration, 
157. 

— — — ,  absurd  opinion  of,  on  the  right 
to  manufacture,  claimed  by  the  British 
colonists  of  North  America,  xlii.  281. 
,  characteristic  letter  of,  to  the 
English  ambassador  at  Berlin,  xlvi. 
212.  admiration  of,  for  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  evinced  in  his  correspon- 
dence, 213.  cabinet  minute  on  a  fa- 
vourite plan  of,  for  a  northern  confede- 
racy against  France,  215.  letter  of  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell  to,  216.  high  opinion 
of,  expressed  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
217. 

— — ,  ministry  of,  in  1757,  success- 
fully framed  on  the  principle  of  a  coali- 
tion, xlvi.  487. 


Chatterton,  Thomas,  remarks  on,  by  Mr 
Campbell,  xxxi.  489. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  observations  on  the 
poetical  character  of,  and  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Spenser,  xxv.  60,  61. 

. .  I  ,  the  only  old  English  poet  who 
makes  references  to  his  originals,  xxvii. 
412.  his  Palamon  and  Arcite  taken 
from  a  poem  of  Boccaccio,  ib,  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  his  versification, 
416.  causes  which  prevented  his  im- 
provements from  being  followed  up, 
419. 

biographical  and  critical  sketch 


of,  by  Campbell,  xxxi.  474. 

-,  Mr  Pope's  opinion  of,  xxxiii.  315. 


origin  of  his  Knight's  Tale,  and  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale,  352. 

— ,  poetical  character  of,  xlii.  48. 

,  the  Canterbury  Tales  of,  com- 
pared with  the  Decameron  of  Boccac- 
cio, xlii.  180. 

Chaumareys,  captain  of  the  French  frigate 
La  Meduse,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  disgraceful  conduct  of,  pre- 
viously and  subsequently  to  the  ship- 
wreck, XXX.  389,  391,  397, 

Chelmsford  Old  Bridewell,  pulled  down 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Neild's  descrip- 
tion of,  and  a  new  one,  on  better 
principles,  opened  in  1806,  xxii.  389. 

Chemistry,  great  advances  in,  within  sixty 
years,  xxvii.  196. 

,  comparative  state  of,  in  France 
and  England,  xxxiv.  401.  Dr  Black, 
Mr  Cavendish,  and  Dr  Priestley,  the 
first  to  new-model  the  science,  402. 
examination  of  Lavoisier's  claim  to  eight 
different  pretended  discoveries,  403. 
attempt  of  the  French  to  appropriate 
all  the  new  discoveries  to  themselves, 
by  affixing  their  own   nomenclature, 

405.  Lavoisier's  disingenuousness  in 
concealing  the  priority  of  Black  and 
Priestley  in  the  career  of  discovery, 

406.  character  of  that  chemist,  ib, 
his  just  claims  and  merits  stated,  407. 
Berthollet,  408.  recent  discoveries 
(of  Sir  H.  Davy,  &c.)  altogether  origi- 
nated in  Britain,  ib.  little  knowledge 
of  it  diffused  over  France,  414. 

-,  a  knowledge  of,  quite  indispen- 


sable for  a  geologist,  xxxviii.  417. 

— — ,  great  importance  of,  in  military 
education,  xlix.  414. 

stands  historically  isolated  from 

the  other  sciences,  L.  256.  early 
magnificent  pretensions  of,  ib.  the 
term,  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  synonymous  with  the  art  of 
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making  gold,  2o7.  great  attention 
attracted  to,  by  Paracelsus,  258.  be- 
nefit conferred  on,  by  the  scientific 
impulse  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  259.  the  experi- 
mental cultivation  of,  commenced  by 
Boyle,  ih.  introduction  of,  into  phy- 
siology, by  Sylvius,  at  Leyden,  260. 
influence  of,  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  confined  to  medi- 
cine, ib.  a  beginning  to  the  philoso- 
phy of,  in  Britain,  given  by  Dr  Cullen, 
261.  impulse  given  to,  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Dr  Black,  ib.  object  of, 
when  it  became  truly  a  science,  262. 
early  contribution  to,  by  Wileke,  of 
Stockholm,  ib.  263.  the  nature  of 
heat,  and  the  compound  state  of  many 
bodies,  the  two  points  from  which  the 
scientific  investigations  of,  started,  ib. 
obstacles  to  the  rational  prosecution 
of,  in  the  theory  of  Beccher  and  Stahl, 
264^,265.  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Stahlian  theory  in,  reserved  for 
Lavoisier,  265.  labours  of  Lavoisier 
in,  long  unrewarded  by  public  atten- 
tion, 266.  analytical  part  of,  cultiva- 
ted by  Bergman,  ib. — and  reduced  to 
general  principles  by  Klaproth,  267. — 
but  pushed  to  its  results  by  Vauquelin, 
WoUaston,  and  Davy,  ib.  important 
contribution  to,  in  the  Slochiometry 
of  Richter,  ib.  268.  great  law  of,  de- 
tected and  investigated  by  Dalton,268, 
269.  important  analysis  and  laborious 
experiments  of  Berzelius  throw  great 
light  on,  270 — ^272.  the  investigation 
of,  prosecuted  by  the  British  chemists 
on  a  simpler  plan  than  that  of  Berze- 
lius, 272,  273.  summary  of  the  pro- 
gress of,  during  eighty  years,  includes 
its  history  as  a  science,  273.  com- 
pounds of  simple  bodies,  the  part  of, 
which  still  remains  unknown,  274. 
progress  of,  seems  unbounded,  275. 
instance  of  the  prodigious  addition  to 
the  power  of  man  over  climate  and 
the  seasons  made  by,  in  the  art  of 
bleaching,  ib.  practical  instruction  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of,  ib. 

Chemistry,  agricultural.  See  Davy,  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Chenier,  Andre,  notice  of,  xxxv.  158, 
159,  note. 

Marie  Joseph,  "  Tableau  Histo- 

rique  de  I'Etat  et  des  Progres  de  la 
Litterature  PVancaise  dcpuis  1789" — 
♦«  Fragment  d'un  Cours  de  Litterature, 
&;c."  jcxxv.  158.  account  of  the  author, 


ib.    shocking  account  of  his  conduct  to 
his  father  and  brother,  ib. — 160,  note. 

Cheshire,  examination  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  Parliament  relative  to  the  dis- 
contents in  1819  in,  xxxiii.  213—216. 

Chesterton,  Lord,  a  frequent  character  of 
bore  in  real  life,  recognised  in  the  novel 
of  Granby,  xliii.  401. 

Chetwynd,  George,  editor  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Burn's  Justice,  xxxv.  126.  his 
report  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  le- 
gality of  the  use  of  spring  guns,  ib.  130. 
remarks  on  the  speech  of  Justice  Best, 
supposing  the  report  of  it  to  be  correct, 
130 — 134.  subsequent  speech  of  the 
learned  judge,  denying  the  correctness 
of  the  report,  410—412. 

Chevalier,  M.,  his  notices  respecting  the 
kingdom  of  Assam,  published  by  Major 
Rennell,  xxii.  333. 

Chiabrera,  the  Italian  lyric  poet,  epitaph 
on,  written  by  himself,  in  the  church  of 
St  Dominick,  at  Savona,  xxix.  211.  in- 
scription over  the  door  of  the  chamber 
in  the  Doria  palace,  in  which  he  com- 
posed many  of  his  best  odes,  212. 

Chicanery  and  Litigation,  the  uniform 
characteristics  of  the  Scandinavians  and 
their  descendants,  xxxiv.  191 — 196. 

Chichester,  Rev.  Edward,  "  Oppressions 
and  Cruelties  of  Irish  Revenue  Officers, 
being  the  substance  of  a  Letter  to  a 
British  Member  of  Parliament ;"  a 
"  Second  Letter  to  a  British  Member 
of  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Oppres- 
sions and  Cruelties  of  Irish  Revenue 
Officers,  wherein  the  Observations  on  a 
former  Letter  are  Considered  and  Re- 
futed," xxxi.  440.  his  account  of  the 
mode  of  levying  the  fine  on  parishes 
where  an  unlicensed  still  has  been  found, 
446.  view  in  which  the  system  of 
fining  is  pernicious  to  the  morals  of 
the  lower  classes,  450.  his  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  laws  are 
carried  into  execution,  451.  case  of 
John  Doherty,  453.  his  summary  view 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  these  laws, 
454.  inefficiency  of  the  system  in  sup- 
pressing illicit  distillation  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  458.  his  concluding  re- 
marks, 460.  character  of  his  two  Let- 
ters, ib.  controversy  between  him  and 
Mr  Colfey,  461,  and  ib.  note.  See  hish 
liex^enue  Laws. 

remarks   of,  on   the  pernicious 

consequences  of  high  duties  on  spirits 
in  Ireland,  quoted,  L.  489. 

Chickenpox,  only  a  variety  of  smallpox, 
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xxxvii.  331.  cases  in  proof  of  this, 
332. 

Child's  Treatise  on  Brewing,  confessions 
of,  as  to  the  use  of  other  ingredients 
than  malt  and  hops  in  porter  brewing, 
xxxiii.  140,  141. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  by  Lord  By- 
ron, Canto  III.  not  inferior  to  either 
of  the  other  Cantos,  xxvii.  292.  iden- 
tification of  the  author  with  his  hero, 
293.  extracts  from,  i6.— 304. — See 
Byron, 

Canto  IV.  and  last,  xxx.  87— 

120.     See  Byron. 

Children,  a  Sermon  on  the  Duties  of,  by 
Dr  Channing,  quoted,  L.  133 — 135. 

Children's  Dance,  the,  a  poem,  by  John 
Wilson,  extracts  from,  xxvi.  474,  475. 

Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  extracts  from  a 
Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of,  in 
1820,  1821,  1822,  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  xl.  31. 

Chimborazo,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
Andes,  description  of,  by  Humboldt, 
xxiv.  143.  experiments  made  on,  by 
Bouguer  and  others,  to  ascertain  the 
attraction  of  mountains,  xxvi.  37 — 39. 

Chimney-sweepers,  miseries  of,  xxxii.  309 
—319. 

Chimneys,  construction  of,  should  be  at- 
tended to  in  some  new  building  act, 
xxxii.  320.  the  use  of  machines  should 
be  encouraged  in  those  that  are  acces- 
sible, ih. 

China,  trade  of  the  Indian  islands  with, 
xxix.  .37.  Chinese  emigrants  settled 
there,  38.  tripang  or  sea-slug,  a  singu- 
lar article  of  luxury  in,  39.  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  it,  40. 
the  only  foreign  commerce  admitted  to 
be  necessary  to  the  empire  of,  ih.  an- 
nual voyages  made  by  the  junks  of,  41. 
amazing  number  of  emigrants  from  ; 
singular  condition  of  those  settled  on 
the  west  coast  of  Borneo ;  cargoes  of 
the  junks,  ib.  fish-maws  and  sharks' 
fins  additional  luxuries  of  table,  ib. 

• the  most  civilized  of  any  of  the  Asia- 
tic nations,  xxix.  433.  guided  by  expe- 
rience in  their  conduct  to  European  na- 
tions; the  misconduct  of  the  latter  the 
cause  of  the  limited  intercourse  which  the 
Chinese  government  has  permitted  with 
them,  ih.  notice  of  the  nine  European 
embassies  since  1655, and  their  failures; 
Russian,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Eng- 
lish, 434 — 188.  no  injury  to  be  appre- 
hended to  our  trade  from  the  recent 
failure,  \h.  importance  of  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  her,  ih.     our  absurd 


mixture  of  political  authority  with  com- 
mercial agency,  the  cause  of  our  unpo- 
pularity, 439.  mode  of  management 
of  the  East  India  Company's  trade  to 
China;  composition  and  appointments 
of  the  factory,  ib.  the  Hong,  or  secu- 
rity merchants,  441.  free  and  exten- 
sive trade  carried  on  by  the  Americans, 
ih.  increased  at  the  expense  of  ours, 
442.  national  loss  incurred  by  the 
system,  443.  losses  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  private  traders  in 
1810  and  1814,  owing  to  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  the  supercargoes,  ib. 
445.  no  danger  in  opening  the  trade 
entirely,  ib.  this  trade  the  only  pro- 
fitable part  of  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly,  and  why,  446.  advantage 
of  having  a  second  port  open,  447. 
great  advantages  to  be  expected  by  the 
revenue  and  the  country  from  a  free 
trade,  450.  actual  loss  sustained  by 
the  country  from  the  present  system, 
452. 

observations    on   the   trade  with, 

xxxlx.  458.  See  East  India  Company* 
See  Tea. 

improvident  expense  of  the  East 

India  Company,  in  prosecuting  the  trade 
with,  xlvii.  166.  great  saving  which 
might  be  made  by  the  Company  in 
charges  on  the  tea  trade  of,  167.  export 
trade  to,  from  England,  a  yearly  source 
of  loss  to  the  Company,  168. 

Chines,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  what  they 
are,  xxix.  370.  description  of  the  most 
celebrated  one,  Shanklin  Chine,  ib, 
Blackgang  Chine,  .373. 

Chivalry,  origin  of,  xxxix.  353.  calcula- 
ted to  extend  the  apparent,  while  it  had 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  real,  influence 
of  the  passion  of  love,  42.3. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  horrible  charge  against 
him,  while  in  the  French  ministry,  xxi. 
205. 

character  of,  xxx.  371,  372.  ap- 
pointed by  the  influence  of  one  mistress, 
and  disgraced  by  that  of  another,  425 — 
431.  circumstance  which  rendered  him 
so  eager  for  the  destruction  of  the  Je- 
suits, 427. 

'■'  hostility  of,  to  England,  at  the 

peace  of  1762,  xxxvii.  474.  attempts 
of,  to  reduce  the  power  of  Russia, 
475. 

Choisy,  the  Abbe  de,  his  Memoirs,  cited 
as  most  amusing,  xliv.  417.  passion 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  De  Maintenon  cha- 
racterised by,  419. 

Chorus  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  new  view 
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of  the  subject  of,  xlix.  324.  examina- 
tion of  the  construction  of  a  cathedral 
church,  as  adapted  to  the  office  of,  323. 
seen  in  operation  in  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice, 326.  at  first  an  accidental  ingre- 
dient of  the  drama,  327.  union  of,  with 
the  spectators,  an  innocent  treachery, 
ib.  assistance  rendered  by,  to  the  act- 
ors, was  probably  great,  328.  was  fre- 
quently composed  of  women  among  the 
Greeks,  329.  any  experiment  for  the 
revival  of,  would  be  difficult,  330.  mag- 
niflcent  position,  and  solemn  functions 
of,  in  ancient  theatres,  331.  was  pro- 
bably long  retained  by  a  want  of  faith 
in  the  credulity  of  the  audience,  332. 

Christabel,  a  poem  by  Coleridge,  abstract 
of  the  story  of,  with  extracts,  xxvii. 
60—64. 

Christian  Doctrine,  a  Treatise  on,  com- 
piled from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  by 
John  Milton,  xlii.  304.  MS.  of,  how 
found,  ib.  style  and  peculiar  opinions 
of,  305.  public  character  of  Milton,  as 
viewed  in  connexion  with,  342 — 345. 
feelings  excited  by  the  discovery  of  this 
work,  345,  346.     See  Milton. 

Christiania,  the  chief  town  of  Norway, 
description  of,  by  Von  Buch,  xxii.  152. 
geological  structure  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  153.  partiality  of  the  people 
to  the  English  character,  155.  the 
two  brothers  Ankers,  ib. 

Dr  Clarke's  account  of  the  state 

of  society  in,  xxxix.  141. 

Christianity,  question  whether  the  intro- 
duction of,  was  not  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  and  decay  of  literature, 
xxiii.  235.  circumstances  which  ap- 
pear to  give  a  colour  to  this  proposi- 
tion, 236, 237.  considerations  ^^ading 
to  a  different  opinion,  238. 

■■■  '  ascendency  of  the  spirit  of,  over 
the  form,  has  uniformly  produced  a  ha- 
tred of  oppression,  and  a  love  of  free- 
dom, xli.  473. 

■  does  not  countenance  the  enforce- 

ment of  religious  truths  by  pains  and 
penalties,  xliv.   492,  493.      spirit    of, 

-  how  violated  by  state  fasts  and  prayers, 
495.  innate  excellence  of,  felt  even 
now  amidst  all  the  imperfections  of 
the  church  establishment,  501.  a  sin- 
cere attachment  to,  quite  consistent 
with  a  wish  for  removing  the  abuses  of 
our  church  establishment,  511. 

Christians,  Letter  on  the  Slavery  of  the, 
at  Algiers,  by  Croker,  xxvi.  449. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  tendency  of, 
to  obscene  conversation,  xli.  306. 


Christophe,  King  of  Hayti,  under  the 
name  of  Henry  I.,  assumed  the  title  in 
1811,  xxiv.  128.  his  character,  127. 
state  of  his  government  and  court,  from 
the  Royal  Almanack  of  Hayti,  128. 
his  military  force,  131. 

observations  by,  on  the  inculca- 
tion of  religious  and  moral  feeling 
among  the  people  of  Hayti,  xli.  503. 

Christopolus's  ^olo-Doric  Grammar, 
xxiv.  360. 

Chronometers,  the  great  profusion  of,  in 
England,  xxxii.  372. 

Chrysostom,  St,  disavows  the  doctrine  of 
an  intercourse  between  angels  and  wo- 
men, xxiv.  61.  the  pompous  frigidity 
of  his  style,  65,  Mr  Boyd's  translations 
of  select  passages  of  his  works ;  per- 
oration of  his  third  oration  on  the  in- 
comprehensible, 68.  interpolations  of 
the  translator,  69. 

'  causes   of  his  partiality  to   the 

works  of  Aristophanes,  xxxiv.  274. 

Church,  the,  services  rendered  by,  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  in  the  middle 
ages,  XXX.  165. 

'■■ ■  established,  an  essential  portion 

of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  xxxvi. 
340.  its  endowment  the  property  of 
the  people ;  in  pillaging  the  altar,  they 
rob  themselves,  ib. 

establishments,  Bishop  Watson's 


remarks  on,  xxx.  213. 
— —  and  State,  alliance  of,  a  doctrine 
regarded  as  abandoned  by  the  temperate 
advocates  of  the  establishment,  xxi. 
217.  Dr  Paley  and  Mr  Burke's  opi- 
nions of  it,  ib. 

— —  of  England,  the  existence  of,  held 
up  as  inconsistent  with  religious  liberty 
and  general  education,  by  the  conduct 
of  such  of  her  members  as  oppose  the 
Lancasterian  system,  xxi.  207.  is  she 
exposed  to  danger  by  educating  poor 
children  in  schools  open  to  all?  213. 
her  political  services  to  the  state  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  advantages  of 
general  education,  217.  intolerant 
creed,  and  persecuting  spirit  of,  in  its 
commencement,  xxvi.  54.  instances 
of,  59. 

— — —  Bishop  Watson's  opinions  of  the 
reforms  necessary  in,  as  to  bishoprics, 
xxx.  223.  as  to  doctrine,  jurisdiction, 
and  revenue,  224.  as  to  the  omission 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  226.  as  to 
subscription,  213. 
is  mortal ;  receipt  proposed  for 


the  prolongation  of  its  existence,  xxxv. 
62.    any  exclusive  privilege  conferred 
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on  its  members  is  mere  monopoly  and 
oppression,  ib.  absurdity  of  the  mar- 
riage act  of  1753,  in  enacting  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  must  be  performed 
only  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  64.  offensiveness  of  the 
marriage  service  to  Unitarians  and 
other  dissenters,  ib.  petition  of  the 
Unitarians  against  it ;  provisions  of  a 
new  act,  65.  absurdity  of  the  idea  of 
the  church  being  endangered  by  such 
sort  of  concessions,  70. 

Church  of  England,  its  dignitaries  not  so 
venerated  as  formerly;  causes,  xxxvii. 
351.  their  propensity  to  meddle  in  po- 
litical affairs,  ib.  the  church  and  its 
members  not  more  protected  by  the  law 
than  any  other  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, 358.  the  conduct  of  its  officers 
fair  subjects  of  open  discussion,  359. 
Protestant  churches,  that  of  England 
especially,  should  be  the  least  jealous 
of  free  remarks  on  their  conduct,  361. 
not  the  most  but  the  least  reformed  of 
the  Protestant  churhes,  ib.  assump  - 
tion  of  the  clergy  to  forgive  sins  glaring- 
ly absurd,  362.  beauties  and  defects 
of  the  Liturgy,  363.  contradictions, 
ib.  in  wealth,  political  functions,  plu- 
ralities, &c.  too  near  akin  to  the  Ro- 
mish church;  parallel  between  it  and 
the  Presbyterian,  364<.  cheap  and  pure 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  lat- 
ter, cause  of  murmuring  and  repining 
to  the  former,  366.  St  Paul's  charac- 
ter of  a  bishop  ;  abuses  predicted  and 
denounced  by  the  Apostles,  368.  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  Bishops  Burnet  and 
Butler,  369.  Milton's  picture  of  bish- 
ops and  churchmen,  370.  Burnet's 
opinion  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  371. 
laws  against  non-residence  partial  and 
inconsistent,  372.  Swift's  opinion  of 
bishops,  373.  opinions  of  Burke  and 
Bishop  Watson  on  reform  in  the  church, 
374 — of  Paley  upon  church  polity,  375. 
debased  by  political  subserviency,  ib. 
thirty-nine  articles  neither  Calvinistic 
nor  Arminian,  444 — 446. 

■  '  the  property  of,  not  private,  and  may 

be  disposed  of  by  the  legislature  when 
the  vested  interests  of  the  clergy  have 
been  provided  for,  xxxviii.  148.  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  people  gives 
the  church  a  claim  to  inviolability,  the 
very  argument  for  a  systematic  attention 
to  it,  149.  augmentation  of  ecclesias- 
tical  revenues  by  the  crown  and  par- 
liament shows  the  rapacity  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 


property  of  the  people,  150.  part  of 
the  first  fruits  and  tenths  applied  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  to  the  sup. 
port  of  the  crown,  150,  151.  Queen 
Anne  overreached  by  the  clergy,  151. 
cunning  of  the  rich  in  shifting  from 
themselves  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  only  equalled  by  the  folly 
shown  in  the  application  of  the  revenue, 
much  diminished  by  their  trick,  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings,  153. 
evils  to  be  remedied  by  Queen  Anne's 
act,  ib.  mode  of  application  most  ab- 
surd, 154,  155.  returns  teem  with  in- 
stances of  the  most  foolish  extrava- 
gance, 156.  real  cause  of  the  poverty 
of  a  large  body  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
t6.  consequences  that  would  have  en- 
sued, had  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  been 
paid  according  to  the  rate  provided  for 
by  law,  ib.  non- residence  not  provided 
against ;  comparative  view  of  residents 
and  non-residents  in  various  dioceses ; 
only  persons  expected  to  reside,  those 
whose  narrow  incomes  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  or  convenience,  157. 
evasion  of  payment  of  first  fruits  by 
clergy  of  Ireland,  striking  in  point  of 
audacity,  ib.  fabric  of  this  church  very 
different  from  that  of  England  in  the 
proportions  of  the  higher  and  lower 
parts,  158.  tables  of  its  bishops,  pa- 
rishes, and  clergy,  ib.  extravagant  dis- 
proportion of  the  incomes  and  labours 
of  the  Irish  to  the  English  bishops,  160. 
the  same  extravagance  extends  to  the 
parochial  clergy;  extent  of  their  glebes 
and  estates  incredible,  160,  161.  liable 
to  the  same  taxes  on  their  first  fruits 
and  tenths  as  in  England ;  payment  of 
first  fruits  remitted;  non- valuation  of 
the  parishes  insisted  upon  by  the  clergy 
as  a  legal  exemption  from  payment  of 
the  other  tax,  161.  cause  of  the  in- 
considerable produce  of  the  first  fruits, 
ib.  grants  by  parliament  to  the  church 
of  Ireland,  the  most  wanton  of  all  the 
misapplications  of  public  money,  162. 
incomes  of  useless  bishoprics  and  over- 
paid livings  ought  to  be  employed  in 
building  churches,  and  purchasing 
glebes,  instead  of  taxing  the  poor  for 
this  purpose,  163.  cool  and  unblush- 
ing manner  in  which  appeals  are  made 
for  pecuniary  aid  from  the  public,  by  a 
hierarchy  wallowing  in  opulence,  ib, 
benevolence  of  the  curates  aiding  the 
misery  of  the  incumbents,  164.  case 
of  the  parish  of  Dromdeely,  i6.  scar- 
city of  churches  in  proportion  to  pare- 
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chial  benefices,  165.  necessity  and 
reasons  for  its  reform,  165.  curious 
anecdote  of  a  Catholic  farmer  and  a 
beneficed  clergyman,  166.  reform,  by 
a  reduction  of  six  of  the  Irish  bishop- 
rics, would  not  only  provide  most 
liandsomely  for  each  of  the  resident 
incumbents,  but  realize  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  every  pa- 
rish, besides  aflfording  to  government  a 
very  large  share  of  parliamentary  in- 
fluence; the  real  purposes  for  which 
the  Episcopal  establishment  is  suffered 
to  exist,  ib.  reform  in  the  church  of 
England  less  easy  and  straightforward 
than  in  Ireland,  167.  obstacles  to  it 
not  insurmountable,  ib.  causes  why  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  into  its  condition 
is  imperatively  called  for,  J  68. 

Church  of  England,  reviewers  unjustly 
suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to,  xliv. 
400.  causes  which  led  to  the  great 
Reformation  of,  should  still  reform 
her  more,  401.  union  of,  with  the 
state,  exhibited  in  the  absurdity  of 
some  of  its  consequences,  495.  unal- 
terableness  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles 
of,  examined,  ib.  injury  sustained  by, 
from  their  mutual  connexion,  recoils  on 
the  state,  497.  connexion  of,  with  the 
state,  proposed  to  be  dissolved,  498, 
499.  property  of,  as  set  apart  for  the 
religious  and  moral  good  of  the  people, 
a  resource  of  the  highest  value,  500. 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  while  reform- 
ing the  actual  institutions  of,  502.  un- 
popularity of  the  established,  how  to  be 
accounted  for,  ib.  503.  exclusiveness 
of  that  of  England  no  light  evil,  504. 
terms  of  uniformity  exacted  by,  the 
fault  of  the  clergy,  505.  uniformity  of, 
on  what  grounds  contended  for,  506. 
government  and  external  constitution 
of,  full  of  abuses,  ib.  507,  508.  state  of, 
demands  the  reforming  hand  of  the  le- 
gislature, 510. 

M  of  Ireland,  expense  of  the  esta- 

blishment of,  xliii.  482. 

of  Scotland,  in  what  manner  she 


has  provided  for  the  instruction  of  her 
Celtic  flocks,  xxi.  364.  vehemence  of 
her  intolerant  spirit,  xxvi.  55.  great 
change  in  that  respect  exhibited  by  the 
address  of  the  General  Assembly  of,  in 
1813,  in  favour  of  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren, 65. 

-  its  property,  previous  to  the  Re- 

formation, enormous,  xxxviii.  4.  most 
unequally  distributed  among  its  mem- 


bers, //;.  changes  which  took  place  at, 
and  after  the  Reformation,  5.  reform- 
ers claim  the  whole  of  the  church  pro- 
perty and  tithes,  6.  which  is  refused 
by  parliament,  ib.  a  suitable  mainte- 
nance first  provided  for  the  ministers, 
7 — which  being  payable  out  of  the 
tithes  to  be  collected  by  themselves, 
they  scarcely  ever  recovered,  8.  as  ill 
paid  when  the  Crown  collected  them, 
ib.  eff'ectual  provision  made  for  the 
ministers,  9.  declaration  of  Charles  I. 
respecting  the  wretched  state  of  the 
clergy,  12.  tithes  generally  subject  to 
the  payment  of  minister's  stipend,  18. 
commissioners  appointed  for  fixing  of 
stipends,  &c. ;  Court  of  Session  now 
perpetual  commissioners  for  the  same 
purposes,  ib. 

— — ^  music,  first  introduced  at  Antiocb, 
xxxiii.  362.  the  Ambrosian  chant 
brought  from  thence,  ib.  the  Canto 
Fermo,  or  Gregorian  chant,  363.  in- 
troduced into  England,  364.  intro- 
duction of  the  Minim  by  Walter  Oding- 
ton,  ib.  attempt  to  introduce  the  live- 
lier composition  of  the  Motets  resisted 
by  the  clergy,  365. 

Churches,  application  of,  to  theatrical  pur- 
poses by  the  Jesuits,  xlix.  322.  other 
uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
323.  animadversions  on  keeping  them 
shut  to  the  public,  324.  ancient  adapt- 
ation of,  to  dramatic  representation, 
325.  original  form  of  the  Greek  dra- 
ma to  be  found  in  certain  ceremonies 
used  in,  326,  327. 

Catholic    and   Protestant,   their 

mutual  reproaches  on  the  subject  of 
their  persecuting  spirit,  xxvii.  164.  the 
Catholics  tolerated  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  on  certain  subjects  than  the 
Protestants,  ib.  the  Scottish  Reform- 
ers maintained  principles  as  bloody  and 
intolerant  as  were  ever  maintained  by 
the  Catholics,  and  would  have  carried 
them  into  execution  but  for  the  govern- 
ment, 165 — 175.  causes  of  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  Catholic  church  of 
old,  176.  Protestant  church  can  per- 
secute as  stoutly  when  backed  by  the 
civil  government,  instanced  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  church  in  the  twen- 
ty-two years  before  the  Revolution, 
179.  comparative  mildness  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  from  1500  to  1559,  ib, 
good  effects  of  stripping  them  of  poli- 
tical power,  ib. 

Cicero,  remarks  on  the   cliaracter  of,  by 
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the  Abbil  Galiani,  xxi.  211.  observa- 
tions on  his  Formian  villa,  by  Mr 
Eustace,  xxi.    106. 

Cicero,  translation  of  his  two  last  pleadings 
against  Verres,  by  Kelsall,  xxii.  117. 
difficult  nature  of  the  translator's  at- 
tempt, U).  in  this  cause  Cicero  dis- 
played tiie  whole  resources  of  his  ge- 
nius, 129.  with  a  trifling  exception, 
however,  none  of  them  were  delivered, 
130.  doubtful  if  the  translator  knew 
this  when  he  began  his  task,  132.  the 
nature  of  their  subjects  renders  them 
unfit  for  translation,  134.  specimens 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  translator 
has  executed  his  task,  138 — 142. 

,  estimate  of  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings, xxiii.  231. 

-,  censures  bestowed  by,  on  the  Attic 
style  of  eloquence,  xxviii.  60.  passages 
from,  expressive  of  his  admiration  of 
Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  xxxiii.  229. 
profusion  of  ornament  in  his  style,  235. 
declaration  of,  that  the  audience  forms 
the  speaker,  239. 

,  passages  from,  proving  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  xxxii.  325. 

— — ,  his  Volumen  iirocemiorum,  xxxvi. 
86.  his  perorations,  93,  note,  remarks 
on  his  Catilinarian  orations,  502,  503. 

,   various   quotations   from,   by   Mr 

Brougham,  in  his  inaugural  discourse 
at  Glasgow,  xlii.  242—253. 

,  description  of  the  style  of  demon- 
strative history  given  by,  xliii.  166. 
quoted  regarding  Polybius,  168.  cited 
in  praise  of  Coelius  Antipater,  175. 

,  sketch  of  Crassus  by,  quoted,  xlvi. 
279.  definition  of  eloquence  by,  280. 
test  of  eloquence  given  by,  from  his  ex- 
perience, ib. 

,  said  to  have  taught  the  Tironian 
notes,  xlviii.  358.  discovery  of  some 
fragments  of  the  orations  of,  by  Mai, 
369. 

,  fragment  of  De  Rejmblica  by,  found  by 
Mai  in  a  palimpsest,  from  the  convent 
of  Bobio,  taken  to  Rome,  374.  testi- 
mony of,  to  the  ancientness  of  the  prac- 
tice of  making  palimpsests  quoted,  375. 
familiar  letters  of,  quoted  to  show  the 
number  of  literary  jurists  under  the 
republic,  388. 

Cicognara,  Leopold,  Biografia  di  Anto- 
nio Canova  scritta  da,  xliii.  496.  re- 
marks of,  on  the  style  of  sculpture  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  500.  eifects 
of  the  study  of  the  Elgin  marbles  on 
Can  ova  noted  by,  506.   S«e  Canova. 


Cimabue,  remarks  on  the  merits  of,  as  a 
painter,  xxxii.  322. 

Cinque  Ports,  ancient  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth  of  the,  xxxvi.  325. 

Cintio,  the  novels  of,  in  much  favour  with 
the  old  English  dramatists,  xlii.  193. 

Circle,  the  entire,  advantages  which  it  has 
as  an  instrument  for  the  measurement 
of  angles  over  the  quadrant,  half  circle, 
&c.  XXX.  407.  improvement  in  it  by 
Mayer  and  Borda,  408. 

Circulating  libraries,  remarks  on,  xxxiv. 
419.  paucity  of,  in  France,  compared  to 
England,  ib. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  importance  of 
the  discovery  of,  made  by  Harvey ;  very 
little  added  to  it  since  his  time,  xxxiv. 
396. 

City  of  the  Plague,  a  poem,  by  John  Wil- 
son, xxvi.  458.  subject  and  character  of 
the  work,  with  extracts,  461 — 472. 

City  of  London,  origin  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  of,  xlvii.  482.  ex- 
cellent plan  of  this  institution,  as  re- 
gards literary  discussions,  483.  dis- 
course  on  opening  its  theatre  by  Mv 
Denman,  highly  praised,  483.  noble 
literary  trophies  earned  in,  485. 

Civil  law,  neglect  of  the  study  of,  in  Bri- 
tain, lamented,  xlviii.  388.  graceful  and 
perspicuous  language  of,  commended, 
389. 

Civil  List,  history  of  the,  xxxiii.  47 1 — 473. 
dangerous  door  opened  to  abuse  by  the 
retention  by  the  crown  of  considerable 
sources  of  revenue,  not  subject  to  par- 
liamentary control,  473.  inconsistency 
of  the  civil  list  arrangement  with  the 
present  form  of  the  constitution,  474. 
history  of  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  478 
— 482.  instance  of  their  misapplica- 
tion in  the  case  of  Sir  Home  Popham, 
482.  four  and  a  half  per  cent  West 
India  duties,  484.  uses  to  which  this 
fund  is  put,  ib.  fee  funds  of  the  diifer- 
ent  departments  of  the  revenue  and  of- 
fices of  state,  485.  cases  of  Mr  Ro- 
bert Ward  and  Mr  Estcourt,  486.  pro- 
posed remedies,  ib.  abuses  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  487.  the  place 
bill,  488.  acts  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Melville  in  the  teeth  of  Lord  Godol- 
phin's  and  Mr  Burke's  Reform  Bills, 
490. 

Civilisation,  progress  of,  in  France  and 
England,  from  the  period  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  to  the  present  time, 
xxxiv.  386 — .388.  advances  of,  consi- 
dered to  lessen  the  dominion  of  fancy, 
a  dangerous  error,  449. 
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Clairaut,  account  of  the  enquiries  of,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  progression  of  the 
lunar  apogee,  xxxi.  387.  important 
truth  which  it  establislied,  388. 

CJapperton,  Captain,  progress  of  into 
Soudan,  xliv.  200.  enters  Kano,  the 
emporium  of  Central  Africa,  201 .  praises 
the  cowrie  as  exchiding  forgery,  202. 
favourable  reception  of,  by  Sultan  Bello, 
203.  Paradise  cheaply  purchased  by, 
from  the  Moslem  mendicants,  205. 
testimony  of,  to  the  suffering  occasion- 
ed by  the  internal  slave  trade,  207.  has 
identified  the  two  minor  positions  of 
Berissa  and  Tirka,  215. 

— ' ,  Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition 

into  the  interior  of  Africa  by,  xlix.  127. 
expedition  of,  important  and  successful, 
notwithstanding  its  fatal  issue,  ib.  pre- 
sent enterprise  of,  undertaken  on  the 
invitation  of  Sultan  Bello,  128.  disap- 
pointment of,  as  to  Rakah  and  Fundah, 
ib.  disastrous  commencement  of  his 
progress,  129.  arrival  of,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Eyeo,  ib.  singular  exhibition 
of  the  female  sex  described  by,  ib.  odd 
remark  of,  on  the  lonuacity  of  African 
women,  130.  rema.  liable  welcome  of, 
by  the  people,  131.  impolitic  treat- 
ment of  the  eunuch  prime  minister  of 
Eyeo  by,  ib.  amusing  attentions  paid  to, 
by  the  African  ladies,  132.  romantic 
adventures  of,  with  the  widow  Zuma, 
13.3.  accounts  of  the  fate  of  Park  col- 
lected by,  134.  disagreeable  idea  of 
Mahommed  El  Magia  given  by,  135. 
lively  picture  of  the  scene  of  march  of 
an  African  army  by,  136.  striking  de- 
scription of  the  siege  of  Coonia  by,  137. 
arrival  of,  at  Saccatoo,  and  hostile  feel- 
ings engendered  towards  him,  138. 
faithless  treatment  of,  by  the  Sultan 
Bello,  139.  affecting  circumstances  at- 
tending the  illness  and  death  of,  140. 
observations  of,  do  not  elevate  our  idea 
of  the  natives  of  Interior  Africa,  142. 

Clare,  John,  Earl  of,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  his  acknowledgment  and 
defence  of  the  use  of  torture,  previous 
to  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Ireland 
in  1798,  xxix.  128.  atrocious  system 
which  this  encouragement  led  the  Irish 
magistrates  to  adopt  towards  the  Catho- 
lics, illustrated  by  several  cases,  129 — 
139.  never  retracted  his  words  nor  re- 
nounced his  opinions,  139. 

,  character  of,  contrasted  with  that 

of  Mr  Curran,  xxxiii.  271.  his  duel 
with  Curran  in  1785,  when  attorney- 
general;  27^1    his  pitiful  revenge  on 


Curran,  after  he  was  made  Chancellor, 
in  excluding  him  from  practice  at  the 
Chancery  Bar,  276,  Curran's  reply  to, 
on  his  interrupting  him  in  an  argument 
before  the  Privy  Council,  200. 

estimation  by,  of  the  number  of 


acres  confiscated  in  Ireland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  xji.  360. 

Clarence,  the  Duke  of,  great  hopes  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  en- 
tertained from  the  admirable  sincerity 
and  real  liberality  of,  xlv.  437. 

Clarendon,  Edward,  Earl  of,  his  slavish 
idea  of  royalty  depicted  by  himself, 
xli.  21.  ingratitude  of  King  Charles  II. 
to,  23.  his  History  of  the  Rebellion 
quoted,  24. 

,  the  folly  of  the  Stuarts  in  mixing 

up  the  law  and  the  judges  with  their 
arbitrary  proceedings  strikingly  exhibit- 
ed by,  xlii.  152.  cited,  154.  his  praises 
of  Cromwell's  reform  of  the  representa- 
tive system  cited,  335. 

-,  remarkable  traits  of  his  charac- 


ter, in  a  memorandum  of  an  interview, 
by  Secretary  Pepys,  xliii.  50,  51.  are- 
porter  of  a  case  of  second  sight,  53. 
his  collection  of  State  Papers  quoted, 
128. 

-,  connexion  of  the  acts  and  words 


of,  with  the  dispute  regarding  Eikon 
Basilike,  xliv.  8.  complaints  preferred 
to,  by  Bishop  Gauden,  11.  appealed 
to  on  the  authorship  of  the  Eikon,  by 
Gauden,  12.  letter  of,  to  Gauden,  14, 
letters  of  Gauden  to,  still  extant,  15. 
letter  of,  to  Gauden,  exhibiting  a  change 
of  opinion,  16.  remarkable  expres- 
sions of,  with  reference  to  Milton, 
17.  proof  of  the  continued  conviction 
of,  that  Gauden  wrote  the  Eikon,  19. 
inferences  from,  and  discussion  of  the 
silence  of,  in  his  history,  regarding  the 
Eikon,  20 — 24.  evidence  which 
changed  the  opinion  of,  on  the  Eikon, 
must  have  been  very  strong,  25.  con- 
nexion of,  with  Major  Huntingdon, 
investigated  with  relation  to  it,  26, 
27.  silence  of,  respecting  the  nego- 
tiations of  Glamorgan,  36.  remarks 
on  the  new  edition  of  the  history  of, 
printed  at  Oxford,  37.  variations  of  the 
language  of,  have  evidently  a  political 
purpose,  38.  character  of  Morton  by, 
as  exhibited  in  the  MS.  and  in  the 
printed  text,  39.  important  suppres- 
sions in  the  old  editions  of  his  history 
pointed  out,  40,  41.  corrupt  text  of, 
first  adverted  to  by  Oldmixon,  42. 
number  of  alterations  in  the  text  of; 
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reckoned  and  characterised,  43.     va- 
rious MSS.  of  tlie  history  of,  noticed, 
44,  45.  notes  of  Bishop  Warburton,  an 
important  appendage  of  the  new  edition, 
46.    beautiful  language  of,  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  the  ease  of 
ship-money,  409, 
Clarendon,  Lord,  dates  the  origin  of  a  root- 
ed antipathy  to  the  king's  government 
from  a  courtly  corruption  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  law,  xlv.  459. 
,  opinion  of,  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  trial  of  StraflFord  and   the 
grand  rebellion,  xlvii.  283.     suggestion 
of,  on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  the 
proceedings  against  Strafford,  284.  im- 
pressive and  bitter  saying  of,  on  the 
want  of  bounty  and  generosity  in  Stu- 
arts and  Bourbons,  285.     consulted  on 
the  case  of  StrafiFord  after  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  had   passed   the   Commons, 
286.     testimony  of,  to  a  bribe  given  to 
Lord  Littleton  for  his  vote  in  favour  of 
Strafford,  287.    the  fact  that  the  Lords 
took  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges 
in  Strafford's  case,  suppressed  by,  289. 
impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Finch  by 
Lord  Falkland,  moved  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of,  29L     remark  of,  on  the 
evidence  against   Strafford  of  Sir   H. 
Vane,  292.     censures  of,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  evidence  from  Privy  Counsellors 
in  Strafford's  case,  unwarrantable,  293. 
notice  of  Lord  Strafford's  trial  by,  most 
unsatisfactory,  296.      cruel  disposition 
of  Strafford   commemorated  by,  297. 
message  carried  by,  to  the  Lords,  con- 
cerning  intrigues  in  the  town  for  the 
escape  of  Lord  Strafford,  298.     history 
of,  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  be- 
come the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 362. 
,  affecting  testimony  of,  to  the  hol- 
low conduct  of  Charles  I.  xlviii.  139. 
indebted  for  his  reputation  to  the  gene- 
ral baseness  and  profligacy,  155.  errors 
and  virtues  of,  alike  out  of  place  in  the 
times  on  which  he  was  cast,  ib.    causes 
of  his  want  of  favour  with  both  King 
Charles  II.  and  the  people,  156.     pos- 
sessed integrity,  but  not  a  high  mind, 
ib.     Was  affected  by  the  suppression  of 
natural  feeling  common  to  the  statesmen 
of  his  time,  157. 

,  remarkable  letter  of,  to  Digby,  on 
the  treaty  of  Newport,  quoted,  xlix. 
255. 
Clarke,  Dr  Edward  Daniel, "  Travels  (Vol. 
II.)  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land,"  xxi.  130,    his  good  humour  in  I 


the  present  volume  contrasted  with  his 
bad  humour  in  the  last,  (on  Russia,) 
and  speculation  as  to  the  causes,  130^ 
132.  his  account  of  Constantinople  and 
the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  133,  134. 
his  account  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  135— 

139.  cursory  view  of  Egypt,   139 — 

140.  his  interview  with  Djezzar  Pacha 
of  Acre,  140—142.  his  account  of  Je- 
rusalem, 144 — 150.  concluding  re- 
marks on  his  character  as  a  traveller, 
151. 

-,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  La  Mo- 


traye's  Travels,  xxix.  213. 

**  The  Gas  Blowpipe ;  or  Art  of 


Fusion,  by  burning  the  gaseous  consti- 
tuents of  water ;  giving  the  history  of 
the  philosophical  apparatus  so  denomi- 
nated ;  and  the  proofs  of  analogy  in  its 
operation  to  the  nature  of  Volcanoes. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  experiments  with  this  Blow- 
pipe," xxxii.  430.  notices  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  blowpipe,  431.  Dr  Clarke's 
doctrine  of  volcanoes,  433.  remarks  on 
it,  ib.  a  more  plausible  explanation  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  434 — 438.  Dr 
Clarke's  description  of  an  attempt  to 
ascend  Vesuvius  in  1793,  while  a  stream 
of  lava  was  flowing  from  the  crater,  438 
—440. 

"  Travels  through  Denmark,  Swe- 


den,"_&c.  xxxix.  140.  his  style  lively 
and  animated — his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion  seldom  surpassed,  ib.  the  general 
truth  and  fidelity  of  his  statements, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  accounts,  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed,  141.  his 
account  of  society,  &c.,  at  Christiania, 
ib.  of  the  silver  mines  of  Konsberg, 
143.  revisits  Sweden — struck  by  the 
melancholy  appearance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  denuded  and  wretched 
aspect  of  the  country,  144.  his  visit  to 
the  mines  of  Persberg,  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  his  powers  of  description,  145. 
account  of  the  university,  &c.  of  Upsala, 
148,  149, — of  state  of  literature,  &c.  at 
Stockholm,  150.  his  progress  to  Oland 
— intensity  of  the  cold,  151.  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  economy  of  a  hut,  ib. 
wolves  very  numerous  of  late — remark- 
able phenomenon,  153.  the  university 
of  Obo,  in  Finland,  far  superior  to  that 
of  Upsala,  ib.  buildings  of  it,  &c.  im- 
proved by  Emperor  of  Russia,  154, 
structure  of  the  cathedral  an  object  of 
curiosity,  ib.  resemblance  between  the 
Finns  and  Laplanders,  ib.  ;  and  be- 
tween Finnish  and  Lapland  idioms,  ib. 
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translation  of  a  Finnish  poem,  155. 
tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Taul,  156. 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Catharine, 
ib.  his  hasty  and  unfair  conchjsions 
respecting  the  Russian  character,  &c. 
157. 
Clarke,  Dr  Edward  Daniel,  first  regius 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  xxxix.  1  ti. 

,  his  description  of  the  Russian 
nobility  contradicted  by  Dr  Lyall,  xl. 
481.  and  of  the  women  in  general,  485. 

,  memoirs  of,  by  Mr  Otter,  com- 
mended, xliv.  219.  account  of  the  fa- 
mily of,  220.  his  birth  and  early  disposi- 
tions, 221.  school  and  college  edu- 
cation, 222.  profited  little  by  the 
learning  of  Cambridge,  223.  anecdote 
of  his  desultory  occupations,  ib.  224. 
travels  of,  on  the  continent,  with  Lord 
Berwick,  225.  account  by,  of  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  ib.  226.  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  view 
from  the  Albergo  Reale,  227.  disap- 
pointed of  a  visit  to  Egypt,  ib.  traic  of 
placable  conduct,  228.  striking  deli- 
neation by,  of  the  Plain  of  Lombardy, 
ib.  229.  reflections  on  his  comparison 
of  English  laws  and  government  with 
those  of  the  Milanese  in  1794,  ib.  sen- 
sible remarks  by,  on  the  state  of  society 
in  Wales,  230.  ceremony  of  the  papal 
benediction  during  the  holy  week  at 
Rome,  described  by,  231,  232.  con- 
nexion of,  with  the  Paget  family,  i6. 
returns  to  Jesus  College,  and  obtains  a 
fellowship,  233.  sets  off  on  his  north- 
em  tour,  ib.  journey  of,  into  Lap- 
land, 234.  letters  to  his  mother  from 
Enontakis,  ib.  warm  affection  of,  for 
his  mother  and  family,  235,  236.  a 
storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  vividly 
described  by,  ib,  237.  feelings  of,  re- 
garding the  Russian  government,  238. 
lively  and  picturesque  description  of 
Moscow  by,  240.  his  account  of  the 
Russian  ceremony  of  the  Resurrection, 
241.  lives  for  two  months  in  the  Cri- 
mea with  Professor  Pallas,  ib.  charac- 
teristic letter  of,  from  Jerusalem,  242. 
indication  of  the  holy  sepulchre  by, 
244.  returns  to  England  in  1802,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  245.  marriage 
of,  ib.  great  success  and  considerable 
emolument   of   his  published  travels, 

246.  letters  from  Lord  Byron  to,  ib. 

247.  scientific  pursuits  of,  248.  de- 
cline and  death  of,  249.  justice  ren- 
dered to,  by  Mr  Otter,  ib.  intellectual 
and  moral  characteristics  of,  250. 


Clarke,  Reverend  James  Stanier,  "  The 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  &c.  collected 
out  Memoirs,  writ  of  his  own  hand,  &c. 
published  from  the  Stuart  MSS.  at 
Carleton  House,"  edited  by,  xxvi.  402. 
his  error  as  to  the  date  of  a  passage, 
409.  note,  his  assumption  of  the  work 
being  written  by  the  king's  private 
secretary,  wholly  unsupported,  411. 

Clarke,  and  Lewis,  Captains,  "  Travels  to 
the  Source  of  the  Missouri,"  xxiv.  412 
—438.     See  Lewis. 

,  Reverend  Liscome,  "  Letter  to 

Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  reply 
to  the  Strictures  on  Winchester  College, 
contained  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,"  xxxi.  497.  character  of,  545. 
William,  called   Wild  Williams, 


epigrams  by,  xliv.  220. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  "Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,"  by,  xxi.  444.  character  of 
the  author,  445. 

,  his    essay  on    the  Impolicy  of 

the  Slave-trade,  in  French,  xxiv.  113. 

,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of 

improving  the  Condition  of  the  Negro- 
Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  with  a 
view  to  their  ultimate  Emancipation  j 
and  on  the  practicability,  the  safety,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  measure," 
xxxix.  118.  pleasure  felt  at  finding  the 
author  again  coming  forward  to  aid  the 
cause  for  which  he  has  already  done  so 
much,  ib.  establishment  of  societies 
to  diffuse  farther  information,  ib.  the 
author's  preface  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, 12  L  the  final  abolition  of 
the  traffic  looked  forward  to,  by  Mr 
Dundas,  Mr  Burke,  and  Mr  Pitt,  122. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  speech  in  1807, 
123.  Mr  Sheridan  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville's,  at  the  same  period,  124,  125. 
fears  of  rebellion  from  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  shown  to  be  chimeri- 
cal, by  seven  cases  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  127.  Mr  Clark- 
son's  reasoning  on  the  first  four  cases, 
ib.  130.  fifth  case,  the  emancipation  of 
St  Domingo,  ib.  133.  sixth  case,  Gene- 
ral Bolivar's  emancipation  of  his  slaves 
in  Columbia,  133.  seventh,  and  most 
important  case,  Mr  Joshua  Steele's 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  negroes  on 
his  three  estates  at  Barbadoes,  134 — 
138.  Mr  Clarkson's  proofs,  that  slave 
labour  is  less  productive  than  that  of 
hired  servants,  138--140. 

Classical  and  Romantic,  the  distinction 
between,  the  nucleus  of  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  German  criticism,  xxvi. 
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70.     discussion  of  the  principles   on 
which  it  is  founded,  ib. — 76. 

Classical  education,  system  of,  now  pur- 
sued at  Oxford,  better  calculated  than 
any  hitherto  known  to  attain  the  true 
end  and  object  of  the  studies  there  en- 
couraged, XXXV.  303.  incentives  to  ani- 
mate the  exertions  of  Scotchmen  in  the 
field,  306.  obstacle  to  great  progress  in 
the  pupils,  from  the  exclusive  system  of 
prelection  adopted  by  the  professors,  ib. 
necessity  of  uniting  more  close  and  fami- 
liar instruction,  307.  outline  of  what 
would  be  required  for  a  Greek  professor 
in  Scotland  to  turn  out  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  sound  and  elegant  scholars, 
as  from  an  equal  number  of  students  at 
an  English  university,  ib. 

■  I  ',  extremely  low  state  of,  in  France, 
compared  to  England,  xxxiv.  415. 

.  learning,   what  is   really  meant 

by,  xli.  319.     offers  an  obstacle  to  the 
extinction  of  civil  liberty,  xlii.  241. 

,  study  of,  by  no  means  a  preserva- 
tive against  the  decay  of  excellence  in 
national  literature,  xliii.  109. 

state   of,  at  Cambridge,   during 


Dr  Clarke's  early  life  at  Jesus  College. 
xliv.222. 

Classification  of  the  Sciences,  observations 
on  the  plans  of  Bacon  and  Locke  for  a, 
xxvii.  193.  on  that  of  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart,  194-. 

"  Classificazione  delle  Rocce,  secondo  i 
piu  celebri  autori,  per  servire  alio 
studio  della  Geologia,"  xxxiv.  39 — 60. 
See  Rocks,  Classification  of. 

Clay,  John,  "  A  Free  Trade  essential  to 
the  Welfare  of  Great  Britain,"  &c., 
xxxii.  48. 

Clayton,  Dr  John,  discoveries  of,  relative 
to  the  properties  of  gas,  xxxii.  379. 

Cieaveland,  Parker,  "  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology," 
XXX.  374.  a  work  of  considerable  merit ; 
the  author  has  adopted  the  model  of 
Brongniart,  382.  commendable  form 
in  which  it  is  published,  383.  sketch 
of  the  mineralogy  of  the  United  States, 
deduced  from  his  book,  ib. — 387. 

Cleaver's,  Bishop,  statement  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  drawing  up  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  so  as  to  include  all 
parties,  xxxvii.  444. 

Cleland,  James,  "  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  comprising  an 
Account  of  its  Public  Buildings,  Chari- 
ties, and  other  Concerns,"  xxxiii.  382. 
contains  a  great  body  of  useful  and 
curious  information,  ib.  his  survey  of 
Ed,  Rev.  Gen,  Index,  Vol.  II.  j 


the  employed  and  unemployed  hand- 
looms  in  that  city  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  August,  1819,  ib. — 
390. 

meritorious  exertions  of,  to  eluci- 
date the  statistics  of  Glasgow,  xlix. 
21. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  St,  the  indecen- 
cies of,  in  his  Paedagogus,  xxiv.  63,  note. 
his  indignation  against  white  bread, 
periwigs,  coloured  stuffs,  and  lapdogs, 
63.  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
fathers,  for  the  light  he  throws  on  the 
rites  and  tenets  of  the  Pagans,  66.  his 
stoical  affectations,  ib. 

Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  asserted  remorse 
of,  for  having  suppressed  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  xxx.  426-7. 

Clement,  Mr,  printer,  fined  for  publishing 
the  trials  of  Thistlewood  and  Ings,  xl. 
204.  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  imposition, — danger  apprehend- 
ed from  the  publication,  203.  case  still 
depending,  U?. 

Clementina,  the  Princess,  remarkable  let- 
ter to,  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 
on  the  choice  of  a  Protestant  governor 
to  his  son,  xli.  448. 

Clergy  of  Italy,  secular  and  regular,  re- 
marks of  Mr  Eustace  on  the,  xxi. 
420. 

of  the  dark  ages,  Europe  owes  much 

of  her  civilisation,  her  learning,  and  her 
•  liberty  to  the,  xxv.  346. 

influence  of  the,  in  England,  from 

the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
xxvi.  365.  their  weight  on  many  oc- 
casions made  tlie  scale  of  liberty  pre- 
ponderate, 366. 

— .  in  all  sects,  less  guilty  than  the 
laity,  of  tolerating  error,  xxvii.  168.  if 
the  Scottish  government  had  followed 
the  directions  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
the  Catholics  would  have  been  extir- 
pated with  the  sword,  175.  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  immense  temporalities, 
the  great  change  produced  by  the  re- 
formation in  Scotland,  176.  the  posses- 
sion and  security  of  these,  the  great 
secret  of  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  old,  177. 

■  ■  the,  of  France,  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions claimed  by,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, xxx.  288. 

the,  of  Ireland,  devolve  the  work 

of  collecting  tithes  upon  others,  xxxviii. 
1.  the  more  liberal  averse  to  the  pre- 
sent system,  desire  a  change,  2. 

,  "  Remarks  on  the  consumption  of 

public  wealth  by  the,  of  every  Christian 
G 
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nation,"  &c.  «  Rights  of  the  English 
dlefgyasserted,"&c,,xxxviii.  115.  errors 
into  which  the  author  of  the  first  has 
fallen,  ib.  doctrine  of  the  latter  respect- 
ing tithes,  147.  intention  in  reviewing 
these  Works,  H7.  fallacy  of  consider- 
ing their  property  untangible  by  the 
legislature,  149.  their  ingenious  fraud 
in  defeating  the  effects  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  151.  in  their  claims  against 
the  laity,  the  argument  ad  misericordiam 
never  permitted  to  avail,  152.  moduses 
set  aside,  of  however  long  standing,  ib. 
enforce  their  own  privilege  against  pre- 
scription, yet  establish  a  prescription 
against  the  king,  to  frustrate  the  effect 
of  the  royal  bounty,  153. 
Clergy,  celibacy  of  the,  to  what  it  really 
amounts,  xlii.  16.  married,  enmity  of 
Dr  Lingard  to,  1 7.  Saxon,  vicious  lives 
led  by,  20. 
««*—  comparative  cost  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian,  in  Ireland,  xliii.  482. 
— —  in  Wales,  striking  remark  on  the 

state  of  the,  by  Dr  Clarke,  xliv.  230. 
— ■—  conduct  of  the,  regarding  the  mar- 
riage act,  illustrated,  by  a  declaration 
attributed  to  a  learned  prelate,  xliv. 
496.  good  policy  of  government  in- 
fluence  en,  by  the  author  of  Icon  Ba- 
silike,  497.  said,  by  the  author  of 
Letters  on  the  Church,  not  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  etate,  499.  authorities 
which  might  fully  represent  the,  in  le- 
gislating for  the  church,  would  in  no 
degree  represent  the  laity,  500.  fa- 
milies of,  in  retired  situations,  little 
dentres  of  civilisation,  501.  rank  and 
habits  of  the  English,  prejudicial  to 
their  influence  with  the  poor,  503. 
great  incomes,  and  pluralities  enjoyed 
by  the  higher,  causes  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  church,  ib.  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  procure  the  assent  of  parlia- 
ment to  any  alteration  in  matters  spi- 
ritual  which  they  might  have  recom- 
mended, 505.  pluralities  and  dispensa- 
tions among,  to  what  extent  carried,  and 
by  what  means,  507,  508.  total  want  in 
England  of  a  peculiar  system  of  educa- 
tion for,  509.  standard  of  qualifications 
for,  in  England,  and  consequent  cha- 
racter of,  510. 

,  closing  remarks  on  the  conduct  of, 

in  regard  to  the  Catholic  question,  xlix. 
232. 
- —  benefit  of,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  not,  as  now,  a  mere  no- 
minal and  formal  distinction  j  cases  of 
Its  being  denied  to  prisoners,  xxxv,  339, 


Clerical  slander,  case  put  to  measure  the 
amount  of  venality  and  tergiversation 
frequently  operating  to  set  it  in  motion, 
xlv.  423. 
Clerks  in  office,  habits  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  superior  orders  of,  in  France,  xliv. 
164.  duties  and  labours  of,  under  Na- 
poleou;  167.  good  fortune  of  aganache, 
168.  intimate  sketch  of  the  trials  pe- 
culiar to,  in  France,  169.  effects  of 
financial  economy  on  the  condition  and 
prospects  of,  170. 
Clifford,  Lieut.  H.  J.,  Vocabulary  of  the 

Loo-Choo  language,  by,  xxix.  497. 
Climate,  remarks  on  the  effects  of,  regard- 
ed as  a  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
arts  of  design  in  England,  xxxiv.  91 — 
94. 
'  " "'  ■   of  Europe,  no  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  milder  and  more 
genial  formerly  than  at  present,  xxx. 
22.     list  of  severe  winters  and  dry  and 
hot  summers  for  1000  years  past,  23-^ 
30.    deductions :  conjecture  that  it  has 
acquired  rather  a  milder  character,  ib. 
Climbing  Boys,   "  Account  of  the  Pro- 
;.   ceedings  of  the  Society  for  Superseding 
the  Necessity  of,"  xxxii.  309.    miseries 
of  these  poor  wretches  which  this  pub- 
lication brings  to  light,  ib.     epitome  of 
the  evidence  respecting  them  laid  be- 
fore the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  ib. 
319,     principles  on  which  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  their  trade,  are  to  be  wished  for,  ib. 
Clinometer,  Lord  Webb  Seymour's  descrip- 
tion of  a,  xxix.  92. 
Clive,  Lord,  means  by  which  he  acquired 
his   immense  fortune  in  India,   xxxi. 
12— 16— .18. 
**-— ,  project  of,  for  applying  an  Indian 
surplus   revenue  to  pay  the   national 
debt  of  England,  xlvii.  169. 
Close  boroughs,  not   the  worst   part  of 

our  representation,  xxvi.  382. 
Clouds,  the,   a  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
remarks  on,  xxxiv.  274,  293,  294,    ob- 
ject cf,  297.     remarks  on  the  different 
translations  of,  289,  290. 
Clovis   and  his    descendants,   the   long- 
haired kings  of  France,  the  age  of,  cha- 
racterised, xxxv.  496. 
Coal,   Dr  Macculloch's  Remarks  on  the 
Origin  and  Formation  of,  xxviii.  178.  Dr 
Berger's  mistake  in  confounding  Can- 
nel  with  Kilkenny  coal,  xxix.  76,  note, 
Mr  Smith's  view  of  the  coal  strata  in 
England,  231. 

strata  in  the  United  States  of  North 

America,  xxx.  383. 
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Coal,  enormous  duty  on  the  exportation 
of,  xxxlii.  348. 

,  the  scarcity  of  good,  a  check  to  the 

manufacturing  greatness  of  Ireland, 
xxxiv.  334. 

Coalition,  the,  of  Fox  and  North,  remarks 
on,  by  Mr  Moore,  xlv.  16. 

,  principle  of  which  its  fate  affords 
an  instance,  xlviii.  122. 

Coalitions,  defence  of,  in  forming  strongand 
liberal  administrations,  xlvi.  248.  the 
Revolution  in  1688  the  result  of  one» 
249.  that  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr  Canning 
in  1827,  defended,  250,  and  shown  to 
involve  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  252. 

,  justification  of,  in  their  necessity, 
426.  expediency  of,  illustrated  on  party 
grounds,  427.  of  1827  and  1806,  con- 
trasted by  a  dissection  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  cabinet,  429. 

Cobbett,  William,  had  no  connexion  with 
Mr  Howell's  edition  of  the  State  Trials, 
xxxi.  244. 

■■  Cottage  Economy,   an  excellent 

little  book,  xxxviii.  105.  drawbacks 
from  it,  in  his  disparagement  of  educa- 
tion, and  his  abuse  of  Mr  Malthus  and 
the  Methodists,  124.     See  Poor. 

Weekly  Register,   character  of, 

xxxviii.  368. 

Cobbett,  J.  P.,  account  of  the  evil  eflfects 
of  the  small  division  of  properties  in 
Normandy  by,  xl.  367, 

Cobbetts  and  Hunts,  faction  of  the,  doc- 
trines of,  as  to  all  political  leaders  and 
parties,  xxx.  198. 

Cobbin's,  Rev.  J.,  "Statements  of  the  Per- 
secutions of  the  Protestants  in  France," 
XXV.  454,  note. 

Cochin-China,  now  united  with  Tunquin, 
Cambochu,  Siampa,  and  Laos,  into  an 
empire,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula  of 
India,  xxii.  352.  revohitions,  351. 
history  of  the  present  monarch,  Nguy 
en  Chung,  352.     See  Tunquin. 

— —  description  of  the  natives  of,  xli. 
124.  a  chief  of,  his  style  of  entertain- 
ment to  Lieutenant  White,  126.  ship- 
building in,  explained,  127.  ceremo- 
nious,  artful,  and  rapacious  disposition 
of  the  natives  of,  129.  mode  of  extin- 
guishing fire  by  elephants,  130.  pa« 
lace  of  Saigon  in,  described,  131,  ka- 
leidoscope known  in,  previous  to  its 
communication  by  an  American,  133. 
intriguing  and  ferocious  spirit  of  the 
people  of,  further  displayed,  434.  this 
feature  attains  new  importance  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  Southern 
Whale  Fishery,  136. 


Cochin-China,  extent  and  description  of  the 
territory  of,  xliii.  378.  area  of,  compared 
with  Siam  and  Ava,  379.  revolutions  in, 
880.  foreign  relations  of,  389.  trade 
of,  with  Singapore,  390.  commerce 
with,  open  to  all  the  world,  391.  finan- 
ces of,  392.  account  of  its  fleet,  and 
military  strength,  393. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  striking  anecdote  of  his 
courage  and  intrepidity,  xl.  39. 

Cock,  Mr,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
African  Company,  editor  of  the  Narra- 
tive  of  Robert  Adams,  the  sailor,  xxvi. 
384.  his  discussion  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity,  390. 

Code  Napoleon,  the  noblest  and  most 
durable  of  Bonaparte's  works,  xxvii. 
481. 

,  materials  for  its  formation  had 
been  collected  before  the  Revolution, 
XXXV.  197.  note,  the  discussions  upon 
it  in  the  Council  of  State,  an  extremely 
curious  work,  ib.  Bonaparte's  observa- 
tions evince  great  acuteness,  and  often 
the  most  profound  absurdity,  ib. 

Codes  of  Bavaria  and  the  Netherlands, 
newly  promulgated,  xlv.  481. 

Codex  Argenteus,  a  manuscript  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Gothic  language,  writ- 
ten about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  the  University  Library  at  Upsala  in 
Sweden,  xxxix.  149. 

Codification,  papers  relative  to,  published 
by  Jeremy  Bentham,  xxix,  217.  xxxv. 
190.  nature  of  Mr  Bentham'*  plans, 
194. 

Coffee,  quantity  of,  produced  in  Java,  xxix. 
47. 

-..■■■  adulteration  of,  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  xxxiii.  143.  remarks  oh  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of,  in  Hayti, 
xli.  488.  proposal  for  reducing  the  du- 
.ties  on,  489.  history  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  duties  on,  491.  facts  addu- 
ced to  show  the  reduction  of  duty  on, 
has,  in  times  past,  increased  its  con- 
sumption, 492.  table  of  progressive 
consumption  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  of  the  revenue  raised  from  it,  du- 
ring thirty-two  years  from  1791  to  1822, 
493.  fall  of  price  in,  attributed  to  the 
extended  growth  of,  in  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Java,  494.  high  duties  on,  induced 
smuggling  to  the  extent  of  a  half,  494. 
present  system  of  revenue  with  regard 
to,  hurts  all  interests,  496.  reduction 
of  duties  on,  will  not  interfere  with  the 
consumption  of  tea,  497. 

Coffey,  -^neas,  acting  inspector-general 
of  Excise,  Observations  on  the  Rev, 
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Edward  Cliichestor's  pamphlet,  entitled, 
Oppression  and  Cruelties  of  Irish  Re- 
venue officers,  xxxi.  440.  character  of 
his  pamphlet,  461.  most  plausible  part 
of  it,  ib.  note. 

Coin,  debasement  of  the,  formerly  one  of 
the  favourite  resources  of  needy  govern- 
ments, xxxi.  203.  paper  currency,  since 
its  common  use,  perverted  to  the  same 
purposes,  ib.  number  of  prosecutions 
for  oflFences  relative  to  the,  for  the  seven 
years  before  and  the  seven  years  after 
the  bank  restriction  act,  210. 

■—  ■  ,  degradation  of  the,  or  diminu- 
tion of  its  value,  a  disgraceful  expedient 
of  needy  and  extravagant  princes,  to 
cheat  those  who  had  lent  their  money, 
xxxv.  469.  instances  of  this  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  ib. 
the  same  object  followed  in  the  oppo- 
site practice  of  increasing  the  value  of 
the  coin,  by  Heliogabalus  and  Philippe 
le  Bel,  470.  the  coinage  of  Edward 
VI.  the  only  instance  of  the  latter  kind 
in  England,  47 1.  circumstances  which 
mitigated  or  counteracted  the  destruc- 
tive eflfects  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  had,  472.  table  of  the  English 
coinage  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  473.  bad  consequences 
whicli  result  from  these  changes,  474. 
way  in  which  they  might  be  obviated, 
475.  the  same  injustice  formerly  com- 
mitted in  degrading  the  coin,  now  per- 
petrated in  depreciating  the  paper  cur- 
rency, 477.     See  Money, 

Coke,  Chief-Justice,  authority  of,  quoted 
against  alien  law  of  England,  xlii.  104. 
pronounced  Magna  Charta  to  be  only 
declaratory  of  the  common  law,  120. 
opinion  of,  perverted  by  Jefferies,  135. 
in  his  chapter  of  treason  found  many 
indictments  and  attainders  which  he  de- 
clared not  warrantable  by  law,  144.  re- 
ference of,  to  a  law  of  Alfred  against 
aliens,  159. 

-— —  mystery  discovered  by,  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve  judges,  xlv.  462.  sa- 
lutary aversion  to  the  •  crooked '  discre- 
tion of  judges,  formed  by,  477. 

'■■■  peculiarity  of,  in  refusing  medical 
advice  in  his  old  age,  xlvi.  198. 

Wm.,  experience  of,  on  the  advan- 
tages of  using  recent  farm-yard  dung  as 
a  manure,  in  preference  to  fermented 
dung,  xxii.  273.  must  be  received  with 
great  modifications,  ib. 

— —  Dr,  the  first  founder  of  the  Wesley- 
an  Missions  in  the  West  Indies,  xl. 


Colbert,  M.  object  of,  as  a  minister,  in 
seeking  to  encourage  the  national  in- 
dustry of  France,  xxxii.  364.  a  partisan 
of  national  bankruptcy,  384. 

his  eftorts  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  funding  system  into  France, 
defeated  by  Louvois,  xxxix.  20. 

— —  account  by,  of  the  number  of  ve- 
nal places  in  the  financial  and  judicial 
departments,  xliv.  172. 

Colby,  Captain,  one  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Great  Britain,  xxx.  419,  422,  424. 

Colchester,  borough  jail  and  bridewell, 
great  improvements  in,  in  consequence 
of  Mr  Neild's  expose  of  its  state,  xxii. 
389.  farther  improvements  in  it  sug- 
gested, ib. 

Cold,  manner  in  which  it  acts  in  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, xxiii.  1 08.  most  effectual  when 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  ib.  manner  in  which  heat  is  re- 
stored, 109. 

dreadful  eflfects  of  the,  in  the  French 

retreat  from  Russia,  xxxi.  321 — 324. 
benefits  of  exposure  to,  after  severe 
wounds,  315,  note. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  Henry  Thomas,  "Algebra, 
with  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  from 
the  Sanscrit  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhas- 
cara,"  xxix.  141.  contents  of  the  vo- 
lume, ib.  antiquity  of  these  writings, 
142.  correctness  of  the  text  proved  by 
its  agreement  with  that  of  another  trans- 
lation by  Dr  Taylor,  144.  his  compa- 
rison between  the  Grecian,  Hindoo, 
and  Arabian  algebra,  ib.  the  Lilavati, 
or  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  146.  Vija 
Ganita,  or  treatise  on  Algebra,  154. 
the  treatise  on  Geometry,  157.  the 
light  derived  from  his  researches  mate- 
rially aflFects  the  conclusions  respecting 
the  originality  and  antiquity  of  Indian 
astronomy,  161.  his  supposition  of 
some  communication  with  Greece  about 
the timeof Diophantes,  \Q2,note.  great 
obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  the 
learned  and  scientific  world  by  this  pub- 
lication, 164. 

,  the  return  of,  to  this  country, 
has  rendered  the  publication  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  less  frequent,  xxxiii, 
440. 

,  his  account  of  the  cultivation  of 

sugar  in  Bengal,  xxxviii.  2  J  4.  letter 
to  him  from  Mr  Scott,  describing  its 
mode  of  cultivation  at  Benares,  216. 
his  account  of  East  Indian  slavery,  224. 
225, 
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Colebrooke,  Sir  H.  T.,  his  account  of  the 
state  of  slavery  in  Bengal,  xlii.  296. 

■-'  estimate  by,  of  the  quantity  of 

land  occupied  by  each  ryot  in  Bengal, 
xlv.  351. 

— —  curious  account  of  the  mixture  of 
castes  in  India  by,  xlviii.  37.  inference 
of,  that  the  occupations  in  Hindoostan 
are  open  to  almost  all  classes,  38. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.  "  Christabel :  Kubla 
Khan,  a  vision.  The  Pains  of  Sleep," 
xxvii.  58.  Lord  Byron's  recommenda- 
tion of  Christabel,  ib.  the  true  pro- 
found wholly  bottomless,  59.  abstract 
of  the  story  of  Christabel,  with  extracts, 
60 — 64.  Kubla  Khan,  a  psychological 
curiosity,  64.  Pains  of  Sleep,  66.  the 
whole  publication  a  most  notable  piece 
of  impertinence,  i6. 

the  Statesman's  Manual ;  or  the 

Bible  the  best  guide  to  political  skill 
and  foresight,  a  lay  sermon,  addressed 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  with 
an  appendix,  xxvii.  4)4j4<.  privilege  of 
publishing  nonsense,  of  which  Mr  Cole- 
ridge has  here  availed  himself,  ib.  cha- 
racter of  the  \\ot\!,  445.  no  one  could 
ever  do  less  good  or  less  harm,  446. 
general  character  of  the  author's  intel- 
lect, 447.  dangerous  when  he  comes 
to  practice,  ib.  extracts,  448.  appa- 
rent object  of  this  sermon,  449.  deli- 
cate morceau,  and  comment  upon  it, 
450.  his  discovery  that  reason  and  re- 
ligion are  their  own  evidence,  451.  his 
remarks  on  the  French  Revolution, 
453.  his  calumny  on  Mr  Hume,  454. 
Heraclitus  and  Horace  discovered  to  be 
authorities  for  reading  the  Scriptures, 
455.  his  abuse  of  Dr  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster,  457.  specimen  of  his  wit, 
ib,  character  of  the  notes,  458.  his 
description  of  a  green  field,  459. 

■■  Biographia  Literaria  ;  or  Biogra- 

phical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life  and 
Opinions,  xxviii.  488.  the  work  more 
properly  an  apology  than  an  account  of 
the  author's  life  and  opinions ;  its  con- 
tents, lb.  extract,  account  of  his  school 
education;  impressions  derived  from 
reading  Bowles's  Sonnets,  489.  his  vin- 
dication of  Mr  Southey,  492.  real  state 
of  the  case  as  to  the  attacks  on  that 
gentleman,  493.  grounds  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's claim  to  originality  as  a  poet, 
495.  Hobbes's  claims  to  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  association 
and  modern  philosophy  in  general,  496. 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
497.     Mr  Coleridge's  defence  of  him- 


self against  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
498.  extract,  account  of  his  setting  up 
the  Watchman,  499.  his  eulogium  on 
Burke,  and  vindication  of  his  consistent 
cy,  503.  the  political  career  of  that 
eminent  individual  has  no  title  to  such 
praise,  ib.  real  character  of  Burke,  505. 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's poetry,  507.  defence  of  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  against 
Mr  Coleridge's  charges,  ib.  note,  dis- 
tinction between  poetic  diction  and  the 
common  or  natural  style,  512.  Mr 
Coleridge,  with  great  talents,  has,  by  an 
ambition  to  be  every  thing,  become  no- 
thing, 514.  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  reformed  anti-jacobin  poets,  ib.  his 
account  of  the  character  of  Mr  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  xxxvi.  235,  note. 

one  of  the  most  likely  names  to 


be  preserved  as  a  dramatist,  of  the  mo- 
dern writers,  xxxvi.  416. 

-,  has  ceased  to  form  one  of  the 


Lake  School,  xxxvii.  450. 

character  of  the  mind  of,  by  Mr 


Hazlitt,  xlii.   256.     parallel  between, 
and  Mr  Godwin,  257. 

his  account  of  Sir  Alexandef  Ball 


in  "  The  Friend,"  referred  to,  xliv.  439. 

'  feelings  and  motives  ascribed  by, 

to  the  conduct  of  Burke,  L.  529. 

Colle,  les  Accidents,  ou  les  Abbes,  a  li- 
centious piece,  by,  performed  privately 
before  three  bishops,  xlvi.  381. 

Collectors  of  taxes  appointed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  support  the 
government,  xxxiii.  476. 

Collingwood,  Lord,  a  selection  from  the 
public  and  private  correspondence  of; 
interspersed  with  memoirs  of  his  life, 
xlvii.  385.  attraction  of  this  work  con* 
sists  in  its  moral  beauty,  ib.  character 
of,  peculiarly  English,  386.  noble  and 
generous  rivalry  of,  with  Nelson,  387. 
merits  of  the  editor  of  these  memoirs, 
ib.  birth  and  early  career  of,  388.  ex- 
treme youth  and  simplicity  of,  on  going 
to  sea,  il).  account  by,  of  Lord  Howe's 
victory,  389.  feelings  of,  before  Tou- 
lon in  1796,  390.  reflections  of,  on 
the  victory  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  ib. 
spirited  conduct  of,  regarding  a  medal, 
ib.  tribute  by,  to  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  Nelson,  391.  letter  of,  to  Captain 
Ball,  on  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  ib, 
tender  attachment  of,  to  his  family,  392. 
letter  from  Lord  Nelson  to,  393.  short 
and  happy  meeting  of,  with  his  family, 
ib.  simple  pursuits  of,  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  394,     unwearied  applica- 
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tion  of,  in  watching  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest,  ib.  feelings  of,  in  1805,  at  his 
station  off  Cadiz,  395.  confidence  of 
Nelson  in,  and  preparation  for  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  ib,  396.  regret  of,  on 
the  death  of  Nelson,  397.  impressions 
Of,  on  his  peerage,  398.  dignified  dis- 
interestedness of,  399.  instance  of  his 
benevolent  feelings,  400.  applications 
by,  for  leave  to  come  home,  40 1,  touch- 
ing account  of  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life,  ib.  40i^.  opinions  and  practice  of, 
Relative  to  punishment  in  the  navy, 
403,  404.  aversion  of,  to  impress- 
ment, 405.  plan  of,  for  supplying  sea- 
men by  a  naval  nursery,  406.  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  place  of,  from  among 
100  admirals,  expressed  by  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  408.  practice  of,  in  respect  to 
promotions,  409.  mortification  felt  by, 
on  the  subject  of  naval  promotion,  410. 
strong  language  of,  on  the  influence  of 
parliamentary  connexion  in  the  distri- 
bution of  rank  in  the  navy,  411.  low 
character  given  by,  to  the  officers  pro- 
moted by  the  admiralty,  412,  413.  ex- 
traordinary parsimony  of,  in  expending 
the  public  money,  413.  testimony  of, 
to  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  the  younger 
captains,  414.  dreadful  anecdote  of 
the  discontent  of  the  seamen  given  by, 
ib.  heroism  of  Mr  Chalmers  as  attested 
by,  415.  opinion  of,  on  the  age  at  which 
young  people  should  go  to  sea,  416. 

Collins,  remarks  on  the  poems  of,  by  Mr 
Campbell,  xxxi.  487. 
'  Dr,  testimony  of,  to  the  zeal  and 

good  conduct  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  their  labours,  xl. 
235,  336. 

Collin  son,  Peter,  Dr  Franklin's  eulogium 
upon,  xxviii.  293. 

Colmata  of  Tuscany,  account  of  the  great 
agricultural  improvement  of  the,  xxviii. 
44. 

Colquhoun,  Dr,  Essay  on  the  Wealth 
and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire, 
a  better  made  book  than  that  of  M. 
Chaptal  on  French  Industry,  xxxii. 
342. 

,  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
new  property,  and  of  the  fixed  and  cir- 
culating capital  of  Great  Britain,  xxxiii. 
178. 

— — .  estimate  by,  of  the  consumption 
of  grain  in  Great  Britain  in  1812  and 
1814,  xliv.  322. 

Colonial  assemblies,  have  done  nothing 
since  the    abolition    to    improve   the 


condition  of  the  slaves,  xxv.  325. 
proofs  of  this  under  various  heads,  ib, 
331. 

-,  pretensions  of,  to  exclusive  le- 


gislature  considerably  lowered,  xxviii. 
341.  their  partial  acquiescence  in  the 
slave-registry  measure,  342.  instances 
in  which  the  British  parliament  lias 
legislated  internally  for  the  colonies,  ib. 
question,  why  has  the  registry  act  been 
left  to  them  in  the  first  instance  ?  an- 
swered, 345.  not  expedient  for  Par- 
liament always  to  take  the  legislative 
power  out  of  their  hands,  346.  the 
speeches  delivered  in  them  prove  that 
in  the  colonies  no  alarm  is  felt  respect- 
ing negro  insurrection,  349.  conduct 
of  that  of  Jamaica,  with  regard  to  the 
missionaries,  367. 

Colonial  policy,  necessity  of  considerable 
changes  in  our  system  of,  both  as  re- 
gards the  commercial  regulations  and  the 
administration  of  the  colonies,  xxxvili. 
209. 

Colonies,  very  few  pay  the  expense  of 
governing  and  defending,  xxxvi.  375. 
of  England  in  the  West  Indies,  right  to 
legislate  for  the  internal  concerns  of,  is 
clearly  with  the  mother  country,  xli. 
214.  inhabitants  of,  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power  to  resist  this  con- 
tract, 215.  difficulty  of  executing  in, 
laws  passed  at  home,  218.  conduct  to 
be  pursued  by  government  respecting 
slaves  in,  how  it  may  be  regulated  as 
regards  the  conquered  and  other  settle- 
ments, 219.  horrible  extent  of  the 
power  of  masters  over  their  slaves  in, 
466.  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of 
slaves  stoutly  defended  in,  469.  slavery 
in,  confined  to  negroes  and  people  of 
colour,  471.  religious  instruction  op- 
posed in,  from  a  fear  of  its  liberalizing 
effects,  472.  horrible  instance  of  cruelty 
countenanced  in,  478.  importance  of, 
to  Britain,  in  a  commercial  point  o  f 
view,  stated  and  examined,  482.  what 
the  worth  of,  in  a  military  and  political 
sense,  483.  aggravation  of  all  the 
evils  of  a  colonial  system  in  general, 
proved  by  the  state  of  slavery  in,  484. 
if  wished  to  be  preserved  by  Britain, 
she  must  begin  by  raising  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  487. 
»  ■  ,  various  motives  have,  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  ages,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of,  xlii.  271.  those  of  Greece, 
what  they  were,  272.  of  Rome,  part- 
ly, but  in  an  inferior  degree,  form- 
ed for   similar  objects,  273.     of  the 
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Spaniards  in  South  America,  274.  of  the 
English  in  North  America,  276.  causes 
of  the  prosperity  of,  easy  to  discover, 

279.  early  encroachments  on  the  liberty 
of  commerce  in,  by  Englisli  legislation, 

280.  rapacity  of  monopoly,  how  directed 
against,  281.  system  of  commerce  in 
regard  to  those  of  England,  examina- 
tion of  its  supposed  advantages,  282. 
whether  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of, 
be  really  advantageous  to  the  mother 
country?  283.  reasons  advanced  to 
show  that  such  monopoly  is  the  reverse 
of  advantageous,  285.  mother  country 
in  no  degree  at  the  mercy  of,  for  the 
supply  of  tropical  commodities,  2S6. 
trade  of,  does  not  raise  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit, 287.  double  monopoly  of  the  Colo- 
nial system,  productive  of  serious  disad- 
vantages to  both  parties,  289.  proved 
by  reference  to  the  sugar  trade,  ib.  290 ; 
to  the  timber  trade,  291.  military  ex- 
pense of,  to  Great  Britain,  in  1821,  292. 
arguments  by  which  the  inhabitants  of, 
belonging  to  England,  contend  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  294. 
change  of  market  for  the  products  of, 
w^ould  not  infer  less  consumption  of 
them,  nor  less  demand  for  the  equiva- 
lents by  which  they  must  be  paid, 
299.  judicious  legislative  measures  of 
Messrs  Robinson  and  Huskisson,  for 
the  abolition  of  monopolies  affecting 
those  of  Great  Britain,  300.  objections 
made  to  the  present  system  of,  not 
meant  to  extend  to  the  expediency  of 
their  foundation,  302. 

West    India,    nearly  valueless 


to  Britain,  xliii.  412.  waste  of  capi- 
tal occasioned  by,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  413.  argument  on  the  right  of 
the  mother  country  to  legislate  for,  432. 
safety  of,  how  far  it  really  appears  to  be 
concerned  in  the  interference  of  Britain 
to  improve  the  condition  of  slaves  in, 
435.  conduct  of  the  legislatures  of, 
shows  the  necessity  of  British  interfe- 
rence to  carry  forward  measures  of  ame- 
lioration, 437.  local  legislatures  of, 
have  lately  taken  some  steps  towards  a 
better  system  of  slave  treatment,  441. 
-,  contumacy  of  the  legislatures  of. 


exhibited,  xlv.  175,  176.  slow  progress 
of  measures  in,  for  the  relief  of  slaves, 
examined  under  the  several  heads,  180. 
legislatures  of,  have  done  nothing  to 
ameliorate  slavery,  187.  contumacious 
spirit  of  the  assemblies  in,  188.  wherein 
they  have  been  held  to  differ  fundamen- 
tally from  those  of  Hindoostan,  340. 


Colonies,  [cw  considerations  more  import- 
ant than  the  situation  of  tlie  people  of 
colour  in,  xlvi.  218.     See  Mvlatloes. 

I  of  France,  as  connected  with  the 

raising  of  sugar ;  distressed  state  of,  at 
the  Restoration,  L.  51.  effects  of  the 
false  stimulus  of  bounties  and  prohibi- 
tions on,  57.  cost  of,  to  France,  ib. 
reduced  consumption  of  the  products  of, 
in  France,  caused  l>y  protection  duties, 
58. 

Colosseum,  the,  Mr  Forsyth's  remarks  on, 
xxii.  381. 

Columbia,  the  river,  width  of,  where  Lewis 
river  joins  it,  xxiv.  435.  description  of 
its  course  until  it  flows  into  the  Pacific, 
436.  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
bed  of,  437.  probability  of  an  Ameri- 
can colony  being  established  about  its 
mouth,  ib. 

■  decree  of  the  congress  of,  eman- 

cipating the  slaves  who  had  served  in 
the  war  of  independence,  xxxix.  133. 
subsequent  conduct  of  those  slaves 
proves  the  perfect  safety  of  the  experi- 
ment of  emancipation,  ib. 

measures  taken  for  the  abolition 

of  slavery  in,  xli.  204,  205. 

— — —  the  Present  State  of,  by  an  officer, 
xlvii.  204.  exemptions  offered  by  the 
government  of,  in  favour  of  emigrants^ 
210. 

Columbus,  "Fragments  of  the  Voyage  of," 
a  poem,  by  Mr  Rogers;  observations 
on,  xxii.  43 — 46.  extracts  from  it^ 
46—49. 

review  of  two  Italian  dissertations 

respecting  the  native  country  of,  xxvii. 
492.  Machiavel's  absurd  remark, "  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  true  patriot,  in  all  con- 
troversies in  which  the  honour  of  his 
country  is  concerned,  to  lean  to  the  side 
that  makes  for  it,"  apparently  acted 
upon  by  the  Genoese  academicians,  ib. 
outline  of  the  argument,  493.  what 
constitutes  a  man's  country,  ib.  resume 
of  Napione's  dissertation  in  favour  of 
Piedmont,  494.  claims  of  Balthazar 
Columbus  of  Cuccaro  to  the  admiral's 
inheritance,  496.  disingenuousness  of 
the  Piedmontese  authors  in  suppress- 
ing the  judicial  decision  against  these 
claims,  497,  the  opinion  of  Sordi,  a  fa- 
mous lawyer,  which  is  relied  on,  proved 
to  have  bee*n  given  on  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment, ib.  proofs  adduced  by  Balthazar 
to  trace  his  relationship  considered  to 
have  wholly  failed,  498.  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Genoese  claims  more  con- 
clusive, 500.      substance  of  it,  50L 
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account  of  his  important  letter  to  Don 
Raphael  Sanzio,  on  his  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  recently  discovered,  502. 
translation  of  it  at  length,  now  first  pub- 
lished, 505 — 510.  bibliographical  de- 
scription of  the  manuscript  from  which 
it  is  taken,  ib.  one  of  the  three  men 
in  modern  times,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  they  had  not  existed,  the 
whole  course  of  human  affairs  iii  after 
ages  would  have  been  varied,  xxxvi. 
223. 

Columbus,  History  of  the  Life  and  VoyageiS 
of,  by  Washington  Irving,  praised  as  an 
excellent  book,  which  promises  to  en- 
dure, xlviii.  1.  recent  circumstances 
favourable  for  an  adequate  biography  of, 
2.  merits  of  the  present,  characterised, 
3 — 6.  birth  of,  settled  at  Genoa,  6. 
description  of  the  appearance  of,  when 
he  first  went  to  the  Court  of  Portug;al, 
7.  small  vessels  employed  by,  in  his  dis- 
coveries, ib.  solemn  opening  of  the 
journal  of,  8.  chart  prepared  by,  for 
his  voyage,  ib.  conclusion  of  the  first 
voyage  of,  described  by  Mr  Irving,  9. 
landing  of,  at  the  island  of  San  Sal- 
vador, 11.  love  of  nature  displayed  by, 
12.  his  arrival  at  Cuba,  and  impressions 
of  its  scenery,  ib.,  13.  description  of 
Hispaniola  and  its  inhabitants,  as  they 
appeared  to,  14.  magnificent  reception 
of,  by  the  court  at  Barcelona,  on  his  re- 
turn, 15,  16.  Picturesque  march  of, 
with  his  little  army,  on  his  second  voy- 
age, 17,  18.  characteristic  intercourse 
of,  with  the  cacique  Caonabo,  19.  glad 
reception  of,  by  the  natives  on  the 
coast,  21.  romantic  interview  of,  with 
a  cacique,  ib.  touching  and  noble  con- 
duct of,  on  his  disgrace  by  Bobadilla, 
23.  effects  of  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  in 
chains,  ib.  and  his  reception  at  court  at 
Granada,  24.  sets  out  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  ib.  subsequent  trials  and  mis- 
fortunes of,  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  ib. 
25.  sufferings  of,  on  the  coast  of  Ja- 
maica, 26.  misery  of  the  Hispaniolians 
in  the  absence  of,  ib.  27.  his  return  to 
Spain,  and  magnanimous  termination  of 
his  life,  29.  his  character,  30.  impres- 
sive injunction  to  his  son  Diego  in  his 
testament,  t^*.  visionary  character  of, 
ib.  his  fondest  dreams  fell  short  of  the 
reality  of  his  great  discovery,  31. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  (son  and  biographer 
of  Christopher,)  knew  nothing  decisive 
of  the  place  of  his  father's  birth,  xxvii. 
495.  the  claims  of  the  Piedmontese 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  state- 


ments, 499.  doubts  whether  his  original 
work  was  ever  published,  508. 

Columna  Rostrata,  erected  to  the  Consul 
C.  Duillius  Nepos,  in  commemoration 
of  his  great  naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, x1.  400.  inscription  of,  re- 
stored, and  orthography  probably  re- 
touched, shows  an  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  general  structure  of 
the  Latin  language,  401. 

Combe,  George,  "  System  of  Phrenology" 
by,  characterised,  xliv.  253.  sense  and 
energy  of,  have  probably  produced  the 
phenomenon  which  the  acceptation  of 
that  science  among  us  presents,  254. 
opinions  of,  on  his  favourite  science, 
often  exhibit, when  contrasted  with  those 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  a  tertium  quid, 
255.  has  assigned  no  cerebral  organ 
to  any  of  the  five  senses,  259.  an- 
nouncement by,  that  memory  has  ceased 
to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  facul- 
ties, 267, — but  is  now  merged  into  a  cer- 
tain state  of  activity  of  other  faculties, 
268.  testimony  of,  to  the  creation  of 
special  original  faculties  by  the  phre- 
nologists, to  which  they  refer  emergent 
varieties  of  actual  character,  269.  phi- 
losophical pretensions  of,  illustrated  by 
extracts  from  his  chapter  on  concen- 
trativeness,  274.  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  his  observations  exemplified, 
275.  profound  and  original  specula- 
tions of,  in  his  statement  of  an  ob- 
jection of  Dr  Spurzheim,  with  his  own 
answer,  276.  remarks  on,  suggested  by 
the  observations  and  arguments  of  the 
two  philosophers,  277.  slight  difference 
of,  from  Dr  Spurzheim,  in  the  chapter 
of  individuality,  278.  statement  by,  of 
the  progress  of  Dr  Gall's  opinions  on 
individuality,  or  le  sens  des  choses,  279. 
not  so  rash  or  mystical  as  his  two  great 
originals,  though  adopting  in  substance 
the  extravagancies  of  both,  280.  Com- 
parison by,  of  Gall's  discoveries  with 
those  of  Harvey  and  Newton,  281.  No- 
table doctrine  of,  on  hope  and  its  anta- 
gonist faculty,  cautiousness,  282 — 285. 
on  the  organ  of  colour,  286.  his  asser- 
tion that  vision  can  exist  without  the 
perception  of  colour,  287.  arguments  of, 
on  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  sense  and 
organ  of  colouring,  their  kind  and  value, 
288.  assumed  geometrical  fact  adverted 
to  by,  for  invalidating  the  doctrine  of 
an  opponent  speculator  on  the  beauty  of 
colours,  ib.  Instance  produced  by,  of  a 
lady  who  copies  the  forms  of  animals 
correctly,  but  not  the  sixes,  290.  alter- 
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native  suggested  to,  from  a  speculation 
on  this  case,  291.  new  faculty  suggest- 
ed to,  under  that  of  weight,  292.  di- 
rections given  by,  for  correct  observa- 
tion in  phrenology,  299.  doctrine  of, 
on  the  relative  developement  of  neigh- 
bouring organs,  ib.  curious  and  striking 
illustration  offered  by,  of  the  action  of 
destructiveness,  306.  distinction  elo- 
quently drawn  by,  between  power  and 
activity  of  mind,  307.  rhetoric  of,  better 
than  his  logic,  308.  definition  by,  of  the 
activity  of  a  faculty  thought  to  resolve 
into  a  question  of  the  power  of  that 
faculty,  309. 

Combe,  George, "  Letter  of,  to  Mr  Jeffrey," 
the  only  considerable  reclamation  against 
the  objections  stated  to  phrenology, 
xlv.  248.  candour  and  justice  of,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  taste  for  colours  claimed 
for  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Beauty, 
examined,  ib.  249.  case  of  a  Welshman 
whose  organ  of  language  was  injured,  as 
stated  by,  re-examined,  250,  25L  in- 
genuity and  acuteness  of,  acknowledged, 
252.  fancies  of,  on  the  motive  and 
consequences  of  his  reviewer's  opposi- 
tion to  phrenology,  253. 

Combination  laws,  history  and  character  of, 
xxxix.  3 15, 3 1 6.  attempts  to  enforce  them 
have  done  more  harm  than  good,  317. 
their  repeal  would  be  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  all  classes  of  the  community,  ib. 
unnecessary,  unjust,  and  injurious,  323. 
punishment  of  masters  combining  to 
lower  wages  trifling  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  labourer  who  combines  to 
raise  them,  324.  render  the  master 
haughty,  domineering,  and  capricious, 
and  the  workmen  treacherous  and  re- 
bellious slaves,  330.  may  lead  to  a  com- 
bination to  overturn  the  legislature, 
331.  their  repeal  would  be  wise  and 
salutary,  ib.  their  tendency  to  reduce 
wages  conclusive  of  their  impolicy,  and 
of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  them,  335. 
extraordinary  anomalies  of  the  common 
law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject,  as  laid 
down  by  Baron  Hume,  336—340. 

Combinations  among  workmen,  voluntary, 
to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages,  injustice  of 
preventing,  xxxix.  317.  to  hinder  others 
from  working  at  any  rate  of  wages  they 
may  choose  to  accept,  should  imme- 
diately be  repressed,  318.  labourers 
entitled  to  dispose  of  their  stock  in  a 
body,  the  same  as  a  company  of  capital- 
ists, ib.  voluntary,  not  injurious  to 
their  masters,  but  proper  and  desirable, 
when  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages 


that  have  been  unduly  depressed,  319. 
voluntary,  where  the  wages  are  equal, 
or'above  their  natural  proper  rate,  im- 
proper and  unreasonable,  320.  in  nei- 
ther of  these  cases  the  interference  of 
the  legislature  necessary,  ib.  can  never 
enable  workmen  to  obtain  from  their 
masters  more  than  a  due  share  of  the 
produce  of  their  labour ;  and  they  must 
always  suffer  more  from  a  strike  than 
them,  ib., — and  perhaps  compelled  to 
accept  of  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  322. 
every  interference  of  government  only 
productive  of  evil,  324.  masters  ought 
to  be  restricted  as  well  as  labourers, 
325.  of  the  master  saddlers  in  London, 
and  papermakers  in  Scotland,  328.  spirit 
by  which  such  are  actuated,  and  means 
resorted  to  by,  to  carry  their  purpose,  ib, 
encouraged  in  them  from  the  bench, 
329.  of  masters  as  well  as  workmen, 
for  improper  objects,  will  always  cure 
themselves,  333.  in  Scotland  not  an 
indictable  offence  till  lately,  337.  pro- 
ceedings there  against  workmen  of  va- 
rious trades,  339,  340. 

Comedy,  ancient,  Mr  Schlegel's  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  range  of  the 
characters  introduced  into  the,  xxvi. 
88. 

,  circumstances  which  contributed 
to  the  success  and  perfection  of,  xxxiv. 
273.  character  of  the  old  comedy,  276. 
distinction  between  it  and  the  new,  277, 
note. 

,  remarks  on,  xlix.  336 — 338. 

,  instances  of  early  excellence  in 

the  composition  of,  cited  by  Mr  Moore, 
xlv.  5.  style  of,  in  Machiavel,  277 — 
280,  281.  deep  injury  inflicted  on  that 
of  England,  by  Congreve,  278. 

Comedies,  the,  of  Aristophanes,  by  T. 
Mitchell,  A.M.,  &c.  xxxiv.  271—319. 
See  Mitchell.     See  Aristophanes. 

Comets  of  1456,  1531,  1607,  1682,  and 
1758,  discovered  by  Dr  Halley  to  be 
one  and  the  same,  revolving  in  every 
seventy-five  years  nearly,  xxiii.  321. 

Commemoration  of  Handel,  Dr  Burney's 
account  of,  xxxiii.  356,  note,  notice  of, 
378. 

Comment,  the,  a  code  of  honour  among 
the  students  of  Germany,  xli.  83. 

Commerce,  foreign.  See  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

,  freedom  of,  benefits  that  would 

result  from,  xxxvi.  454 — 462.  argu- 
ment that  it  would  prevent  the  home 
agriculturist  from  competing  with  the 
foreign,  quite  fallacious,  478. 
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Commerce,  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports,noproofofa  disadvantageous,  xl.  2. 
,  West  and  East  India,  subject- 
ed to  absurd  and  injurious  restrictions, 
xxxviii.  220.  statement  of  the  compa- 
rative value  of  each,  ib.  223. 

,  of  the  Indian  islands,  sketch  of 

the,  xxix.  36—50. 

Commercial  Distresses  of  the  country, 
unanimous  admission  of  the  extent  of, 
(Dec.  1816,)  xxvii.  373.  marks  a 
thorough  derangement  in  the  whole 
economy  of  British  commerce,  374. 
contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  causes 
of,  375.  too  numerous  and  complica- 
ted to  be  easily  unravelled,  ib.  but 
mainly  originating  in  the  war,  376.  I. 
Great  Britain,  of  all  countries,  being 
perhaps  most  dependent  for  prosperity 
and  comfort  on  the  free  exchange  of  her 
produce  for  those  of  other  nations,  377. 
her  sudden  exclusion  from  the  foreign 
markets  led  to  her  vast  commerce  being 
pent  up  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
the  British  territory,  and  to  the  fright- 
ful consequences  which  have  since 
ensued,  378.  IL  the  measures  which 
gave  rise  to  this  proscription  of  our 
trade,  379.  new  system  of  maritime 
war  adopted  by  the  British  government, 
380.  hostility  of  America  and  other 
neutral  nations,  to  which  that  system 
exposed  us,  381.  effects  of  drawing 
down  upon  our  defenceless  commerce 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy's  military 
power,  382.  and  the  consequences  of 
this  policy  we  are  now  suffering,  383. 
III.  present  state  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
of  their  domestic  manufactures;  the 
low  price  of  our  commodities  at  home 
has  enabled  us,  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, to  undersell  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer in  his  own  market,  and  to  ruin 
his  trade,  .383.  the  decline  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  increase  of  taxation  have 
also  added  to  the  distress,  387.  great 
deficiency  in  the  public  revenue,  388. 
no  relief  to  be  looked  for,  but  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  public  expenditure,  389. 
,  xxxii.  48.  effect  of  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  ib.  must  always  be 
more  felt  in  a  rich  than  a  poor  country, 
49.  reason  of  the  little  inconvenience 
experienced  by  France  from  that  tran- 
sition, 50.  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  England  during  the  war, 
51.  manner  in  which  the  anti-com- 
mercial system  of  Napoleon  is  now 
acted  upon  and  felt  by  us,  52.    causes 


of  the  embarrassments :  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  market  for  our  surplus  pro- 
duce, 53, — the  loss  of  our  monopoly  of 
the  shipping  trade,  i6., — the  revulsion  in 
agricultural  industry,  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  produce ;  great  loss  of  fixed 
capital  by  the  difficulty  of  transferring 
it  to  other  employments ;  transference 
of  capital  abroad,  from  the  low  rate  of 
interest  in  this  country,  54.  apprehen- 
sion that  Parliament,by  raising  the  price 
when  foreign  corn  can  be  imported,  has 
only  relieved  one  class  at  the  expense 
of  another,  55. 

Commercial  speculations  in  1814,  ruinous 
effects  of  the,  xxvi.  263. 

Commission  of  Charitable  Uses,  fallen  al- 
most entirely  into  disuse,  xxxi.  503. 

Commissions  of  Naval  and  Military  En- 
quiry, remarks  on  the  powers  given  to 
the  boards  of  the,  xxxi.  508 — 511. 

Common  Consent,  the  basis  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England;  or.  Parliamentary 
Reform  considered  and  tried  by  the 
tests  of  Law  and  Reason,  xxviii.  126. 
little  weight  of  the  author's  argument 
founded  on  the  preamble  of  the  statutes 
of  Henry  VIII.  compared  with  those  of 
Edward  III,,  138.  his  observation  on 
the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
1640,  respecting  prorogations,  141. 
fraudulent  mutilation  of  a  passage  in 
Rymer's  Writs,  first  practised  by  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  copied  by  him,  143.  his 
opinion  respecting  universal  suffrage, 
144. 

Common  Councils  of  the  realm,  under  the 
Norman  kings,  united  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions,  xxxv.  4.  transi- 
tion from,  to  the  modern  parliaments 
under  Edward  I.,  25. 

Common  Law  of  England,  history  of,  &c. 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  xxxvi.  287. 

Commons,  House  of,  account  of  the  man- 
agement of  the,  by  Sir  N.  Wraxalj,  xxv. 
212.  improbability  of  the  stories  of 
gross  corruption  brought  forward  by 
him,  217. 

— — ,  discussion  of  the  question.  Of 
what  description  were  the  persons  who 
had  originally  the  right  of  voting  for 
knights  of  the  shire?  xxvi.  341.  con- 
cluded to  be  all  who  were  suitors  in  the 
county  courts,  freeholders  of  the  coun- 
ty, whether  holding  of  the  crown,  or  of 
a  mesne  lord,  347,  383,  note,  how  it 
ought  to  be  constituted,  367.  little 
to  complain  of  in  its  composition,  368. 
its  duties  with  regard  to  the  crown,  ib. 
two  opposite  errors  prevalent  as  to  its 
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composition,  370.  the  effects  of  a 
place  bill,  371.  disqualification  of  elec- 
tors depending  on  government  for  their 
daily  bread,  373.  influence  given  to 
ministers  by  taxation,  ib.  immense 
patronage  of  government  itsgreatsource 
of  influence,  374'.  proposal  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  treasury,  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  its  patronage  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  government, 
375.  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  ib.  influence  of  peers,  376. 
present  political  division  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ib — 37a  members  for 
counties,  379.  towns  having  more  than 
500  resident  voters,  .380.  towns  ha- 
ving less  than  500  resident  voters,  381, 
close  boroughs,  382.  triennial  parlia- 
ments, ib. 
Commons,  House  of,  moral  picture  of,  by 
Mr  Wilberforce,  xxviii.  379.  its  use  as 
an  organ  for  proclaiming  and  enquiring 
into  all  alleged  abuses,  and  making  pub  - 
lie  the  results,  xxx.  469. 

.,  want  of  convertibility  of  the,  as 
an  audience,  a  great  drawback  on  the 
eloquence  of  its  orators,  xxxiii.  239. 

I  ,  present  constitution  of  the ;  rea- 
sons why  the  electors  of  the  empire  are 
in  a  constant  struggle  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the,  xxxiii.  474.  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue  named  by  the 
members  of,  475.  East  India  patronage 
shared  by  them,  476.  places  held  under 
the  crown  by  them,  477.  service  which 
the  crown  receives  from  these  members, 
492. 

,  ancient  constitution  of  the,  xxxv. 
26.  the  county  representation,  27. 
borough  representation,  30. 

,  conduct  of  the,  chief  cause  of  the 
discontent  in  the  country,  xxxvi.  401, 
an  exception  to  all  rules  which  prevail 
amongst  ordinary  men,  403. 

always  the  guardian  of  the  public 


purse,  xl.  115.  jealousy  with  which  it 
watched  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  vote^,  ib.  anxiety  of  the  crown 
to  influence  the  elections  to,  ib.  sta- 
tutes, &c.  showing  its  care  to  provide 
for  the  freedom  of,  116.  importance 
and  supremacy  of,  in  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  117.  assertion  of  its  power 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  118.  its  de- 
termined assertion  of  its  rights  with 
respect  to  the  issuing  of  new  writs, 
118,  119. 
— — ,late  vote  of,  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, considered,  xlv.  513,  514.  influ- 
ence exerted  in,  by  the  dispensers  of 


patronage,  openly  avowed  as  a  practical 
part  of  the  constitution,  5 1 5.  specimens 
of  the  language  and  dialogues  of  the 
treasury  caterers  for  votes  in,  516. 
hardly  articulate  hints  addressed  by  the 
hangers-on  of  administration  to  mem- 
bers of,  517.  division  in,  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  claims,  full  of  prac- 
tical instruction,  527. 

,  definition  of  a  real,  by  Burke, 

xlvi.  284.  period  at  which  it  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  legislature,  477. 

Commutation  of  Tithes,  remarks  on  the 
plans  suggested  for  a,  xxxiv.  77 — 79. 

Commutation  Act,  one  of  Mr  Pitt's  most 
successful  financial  measures,  xxxvi. 
521.  not,  however,  his  invention,  but 
that  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  ib. 

Comnena,  Anna,  Byzantine  History  of, 
commended,  L.  96. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  a  science  in  which 
the  French  excel,  xxxiv.  396. 

Competition  will  never  be  productive  of  a 
general  fall  of  profits,  xl.  9.  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  people  have 
no  occasion  to  dread  its  consequences, 
29. 

— — — ,  use  of,  exemplified  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  comforts  of  travellers, 
xliv.  442, — and  of  the  labouring  poor, 
443,  444.  effect  of  the  absence  of,  felt 
in  the  department  of  the  publican  and 
his  wife,  446.  further  consequences  of 
the  absence  of,  448 — 453.  benefit  of, 
so  useful  to  the  rich,  ought  not  to  be 
withheld  from  the  poor,  456. 

,  spirit  of,  abroad  among  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies,  xlv.  496.  has 
produced  a  variation  in  the  rates  of 
premium  on,  and  laxity  in  the  accepta- 
tion of  lives,  498.  consequences  of  this, 

499.  other  consequences  of,  on  the 
business  and  profits  of  Life  Assurance, 

500,  501.  may  be  fatal  in  assurance, 
506,  507. 

Complete  Court  Keeper,  or  Land  Ste- 
ward's Assistant,  by  Giles  Jacob,  xxxvi. 
287. 

Compurgation,  trial  by,  one  of  the  usages 
of  the  Gothic  laws  of  Spain,  xxxi.  123. 
considered  to  be  the  germ  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  124,  note,  various  instances 
of  it,  ib.     advantages  of  it,  130. 

Comus,  by  Milton,  characterised,  xlii.314. 

Conchology,  fossil,  of  the  Apennines,  xxvi. 
156.     See  Brocchi. 

,  the  knowledge  of,  an  important 
requisite  for  a  geologist,  xxxviii.  414. 

Conclave,  nature  of  the  intrigues  in  the, 
on  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,xxxi.  273. 
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Conde,  the  Great,  behaviour  of,  on  hear- 
ing the  suicide  of  his  principal  cook, 
XXXV.  61. 

— — ,  humorous  and  Homeric  anecdote 
of,  xlviii.  468. 

Condillac,  the  first  expoundei  of  Locke's 
doctrines  in  France,  xxxv.  164.  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  an 
exaggeration  of  the  Lockian  philosophy, 
xxxvi.  260. 

Condorcet,  M.  de,  Mr  Bowdler's  argu- 
ment in  reply  to  a  remark  of,  "  that  no- 
thing but  abuses  could  arise  from  any 
scheme  of  religion  that  makes  the  sal- 
vation of  men  depend  upon  their  creed," 
xxviii.  338.  practical  refutation  af- 
forded by  the  character  of  Dr  Franklin 
to  his  dogmatical  assertion  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  natural  religion, 
29a 

Gonfalonier!,  Count,  a  name  revered  by 
all  Englishmen  who  have  visited  Italy, 
xl.  221.  false  charges  against  him,  U). 
his  trufe  crime,  222.  deputed  to  consult 
with  the  Allied  Powers  at  Paris  to  ob- 
tain a  government  for  Italy  similar  to 
our  own,  ib.  falsely  accused  of  being 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Prina,  223. 
his  exertions  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes,  ib.  confined  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon,  224. 

Congo,  notice  of  the  British  expedition 
sent  to  proceed  up  the,  xxvi.  384. 

Congress  of  Vienna,  of  what  parties  com- 
posed, and  by  whom  influenced,  xxiv. 
506.  its  secrets  not  yet  known,  515. 
its  conduct  with  regard  to  Bonaparte, 
ib. 

■  of  Vienna,  great  extent  and  im- 

portance of  the  objects  of  deliberation 
of  the,  xxxii.  399.  system  of  partition 
which  it  has  sanctioned  in  the  cases  of 
Poland,  Genoa,  and  Saxony,  400—402. 
reconstruction  of  thePrussian  monarchy, 
403.  her  claims  to  be  indemnified  by 
the  incorporation  of  Saxony,  404.  their 
validity  disputed,  405.  weakening  of 
the  European  system  by  the  addition 
of  Finland  and  Poland  to  Russia,  and 
the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  408. 
remarks  on  the  supremacy  of  Russia, 
409.  on  the  present  state  of  Sweden, 
411.  Denmark,  i6.  the  new  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  412.  Prussia, 
413.  Austria,  414.  the  German  con- 
federation, 415.  France,  ib.  Italy, 
416.  Spain,  ib.  continental  relations 
of  England,  417.  general  remarks  on 
the  results  of  the  Congress,  ib. 

"■■     "       of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  object  of  its 


assembling,  as  stated  by  M.  de  Pradt, 
xxxii.  416. 

Congress  of  Troppau,  circular  of,  against 
the  revolution  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Naples,  xxxv.  82.  remarks  on  the  de- 
testable principles,  and  the  tone  of  ab- 
solute authority  and  unbearable  inso- 
lence, displayed  in  this  manifesto,  i6. 92. 

Coni,  the  inhabitants  of,  regarded  by  the 
Turinese  as  the  Gothamites  of  Pied- 
mont, xxix.  209. 

Conquest,  as  well  as  interference,  may  be 
a  legitimate  means  in  war — not,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  a  justifiable  e?id  of 
war,  xxxviii.  255. 

Conrad  of  Wurtzburg,  an  ancient  German 
poet,  account  of  the  works  of,  xxvi. 
198. 

Consalvi,  Cardinal,  the  Pope's  minister, 
eulogium  on  the  administration  of,  xxix. 
240. 

Conscription,  remarks  on  the  system  of 
the,  in  France,  xxiv.  531.  not  so  un- 
popular, nor  its  eifects  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  male  population  so  percept- 
ible, as  we  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
532. 

"  Consequences,  the,  of  a  scientific  educa- 
tion to  the  working  classes  of  this  coun- 
try pointed  out,  and  the  theories  of  Mr 
Brougham  on  that  subject  confuted,  in 
aletterto  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne," 
xlv..  189.  theory  of  the  English  go- 
vernment delivered  in  this  work,  190. 
sample  of  its  reasoning  and  declamation, 
192.  novel  idea  against  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  sported  in,  194. 

Considerations  importants  sur  I'abolition 
de  latraite  des  negres,  xxiv.  106. 

'  sur  les   principaux  evenemens 

de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  par  Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  de  Stael,  xxx.  275 — 
277.     See  Staiil. 

~.  sur  la  politique,  et  sur  les  cir- 

constances  actuelles,"  xxxiv.  1. 

..  on  the  timber  trade,  xliii.  341. 

See  Timber  Trade. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  "  Tracts  on  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  constitutions,  and  ministerial 
responsibility,"  xxiv.  505.  his  cha- 
racter and  writings,  529,  530.  "  De  la 
responsabilitd  des  ministres,"  xxv.  1 12. 
occasion  when  it  was  written,  and  ob- 
ject of,  116.  extracts  from,  ib.  118— 
120. 

,  extract  from  his  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  June  17,  1821, 
on  the  case  of  the  French  slave  ship 
Le  Rodeur,  xxxvi.  37,  note. 
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Constantine's  (George) "  Tetragloss  Lexi- 
con of  four  dialects,  the  Hellenic,  vulgar 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,"  referred  to, 
xxiv.  362—365. 
Constantinople,  Dr  Clarke's  account  of, 
xxi.  133. 

,  motives  of  the  British  expedition 
against,  in  1806,  xxi.  247—249. 

Mr   Gait's  account    of,    xxiii. 


54u 


— — ,  Mr  Hobhouse's  account  of  the 
revolution  at,  proved  to  be  authentic, 
xxiv.  368. 

Constitution  of  Poland,  in  1792,  Mr 
Burke's  opinion  of  the,  xxii.  310.  dc 
tails  of  its  provisions,  311. 

■    ■  of  Wirtemberg,  view  of  the,  as  it 

existed  previously  to  1805,  xxix.  340. 
composition  of  the  diet,  ib.  mode  of 
convocation,  341 .  powers  of  the  Duke, 
ib.  of  the  permanent  deputations,  342. 
the  sole  management  of  the  "  secret 
chest"  possessed  by  them,  343.  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  constitu- 
tion had  been  acquired,  ib.  attempts  of 
successive  dukes  to  infringe  it,  ib.  re- 
monstrances of  George  III.  as  Elector 
of  Hanover,  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia 
and  Denmark,  in  1764,  against  the 
usurpations  of  Duke  Charles,  344. 
treaty  of  1770  guaranteed  by  these 
powers,  343.  abolished  by  Duke  Fre- 
derick in  1805,  when  he  became  King, 
346.  utility  and  necessity  of  the  re- 
strictions to  which  the  Dukes  were  sub- 
jected under  it,  360. 

— —  of  England,  Mr  Hallam's  ac- 
count of,  commended,  xxx.  165.  re- 
marks on  several  points  of,  166 172. 

1 ,  dangers  of  the,  xxvii.  245.  prac- 
tice of  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses 
to  accuse  tliose  who  would  correct 
them  of  political  fanaticism,  ib.  pre- 
valence of  their  reasoning  the  worst 
symptom  of  the  times,  246.  rational- 
ity of  the  fears  which  the  friends  of  the 
country  entertain  for  its  liberties,  ib. 
bad  purposes  to  which  the  authority  of 
Mr  Burke  is  turned,  ib.  Public  opi- 
nion, and  the  apprehension  of  resist- 
ance, are  the  real  security  of  our  liber- 
ties, 247.  in  what  manner  every  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, however  trifling,  should  be  regard- 
ed, 250.  effects  of  all  such  encroach- 
ments, ib.  injury  to  the  public  spirit 
the  most  fatal,  252.  cases  to  illustrate 
these  effects ;  the  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
263.  the  crown's  employment  of  the 
military  power  of  the  country  for  its 


private  aggrandizement,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  large  sums  out  of  the 
booty  taken  from  France,  without  the 
control  of  Parliament,  254.  post- 
ponement of  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  civil  list,  255.  the  enemies  of  li- 
berty  choose  their  time  well  for  en- 
croachment, ib.  Mr  Pitt's  German 
subsidies  sent  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament without  its  authority;  effects 
of  the  blind  confidence  then  entertained 
in  the  government,  256.  treaty  with 
Russia  to  maintain  her  fleet  while  it 
took  refuge  in  our  ports,  257.  ex- 
penses of  a  great  military  establish- 
ment ;  interference  of  the  government 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  ib. 
arguments  of  the  Quietists  to  lull  the 
jealousy  of  the  people,  258.  prodigious 
uses  of  parliamentary  government  to 
the  sovereign,  261.  effects  of  the  re- 
solute determination  of  the  people  to 
obtain  justice,  proved  by  the  shaking 
off  a  load  of  seventeen  millions  a-year 
of  war  taxes,  262.  lesson  which  this 
ought  to  teach  them,  ib.  love  of  the 
constitution  ought  to  keep  us  jealous 
of  the  royal  encroachments,  ib. 
,  instinctive  horror  of  the  word 


evinced  by  Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, xli.  122. 

Constitutional  antiquaries,  an  account  of 
those  of  England,  xlvi.  473.  use  to, 
of  Mr  Petrie's  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
476. 

Association,    or  Bridge   Street 

Gang,  origin  of  the,  xxxvii.  114.  pro- 
fessed views  and  tendency,  to  arm  indi- 
viduals with  the  power  of  oppression, 
1 15.  has  no  individual  responsibility ; 
public  opinion  has  no  influence  on  its 
conduct,  117.  power  of  prosecution 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  in  any  but  the 
hands  of  government,  118.  such  a 
plan  screens  a  crafty  government  from 
public  indignation  and  responsibility, 
119.  interferes  with  the  pure  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  ib.  about  forty 
bishops  and  peers  members  of  it,  120. 
fallen  into  insignificance,  121. 

character  of  the  Queen  consort 


of  England,  enquiry  into  the,  xxiii.  441. 
— —  History  of  England,  xlviii.  96. 
see  Hallam. 

law,  and  the  forms  of  process. 


Essays  on,  containing  suggestions  for 
shortening  the  duration  and  lessening 
the  offence  of  judicial  procedure  in 
the  different  courts  of  Scotland,  by 
William  Ritchie,  xxxix.  36a 
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Constitutions  in  France,  have  been  al- 
ways constitutions  on  paper,  and  their 
benefits  therefore  to  be  mistrusted,  xxiii. 
17.  the  project  of  a  free  one  likely  to 
miscarry  there  in  two  ways,  21. 

Contagious  fever,  on  the  causes,  cure,  and 
prevention  of,  xxxl.  415.  misery  ari- 
sing from  the  epidemical  visitation  of  a 
contagious  disease,  ib.  the  prevalence 
of  contagious  fever  for  the  last  two 
years  made  the  subject  of  parliament^ 
ary  investigation,  415.  object  of  the 
present  article  to  convey  some  practical 
and  popular  information  on  fever  in 
general,  and  particularly  on  the  present 
epidemic,  ib,  periods  when  epidemic 
fever  is  most  prevalent,  those  of  war 
and  scarcity,  ib.  the  present  origina- 
ting in  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  in  1816  and  1817,  416. 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  deficient  nutriment,  417.  in  the 
present  sickness,  fever  has  been  more 
fatal  among  the  rich  than  among  the 
poor,  418.  general  principles  which 
seem  established,  ih.  only  one  species 
of  contagious  fever — namely,  typhus; 
and  all  the  varieties  of  it  arise  from 
specific  contagion,  ib.     effect  of  auxi- 

•  liary  circumstances,  ib.  influence  of 
physical  and  moral  circumstances,  419. 
reason  why  epidemical  contagion  spreads 
so  much  more  widely  in  some  years 
than  in  others,  believed  to  be  from 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  ib, 
this  constitution  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
production  of  epidemic  fever,  421.  ef- 
fects of  heat  and  cold ;  manner  in  which 
the  matter  of  contagion  is  admitted 
into  the  body,  ib.  means  of  cure  j  no 
general  rule,  422.  the  evacuating  sys- 
tem the  safest;  danger  of  the  stimu- 
lating one,  ib,  error  of  forcing  a  per- 
spiration, 423.  indiscriminate  use  of 
emetics,  424.  affusion  of  cold  water 
to  the  naked  body  now  laid  aside ;  as 
an  auxiliary,  it  is  sometimes  valuable, 
425.  its  administration  as  drink,  of 
great  use,  ib,  great  advantage  of  blood, 
letting,  426.  and  of  purgation,  427. 
stages  of  fever  in  which  these  measures 
of  depletion  are  admissible,  ib.  and 
that  in  which  wine  and  other  stimuli 
are  required,  428.  frequent  change  of 
linen,  with  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
of  the  apartment,  ib.  diet,  ib.  change 
in  the  medical  treatment  of  fever  with- 
in a  few  years;  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  429.  supposed  to 
be  more  inflammatory  than  formerly,  ib. 


practice  of  former  days,  ib,  measures 
of  prevention,  431.  nature  of  the  poi- 
son ;  strict non-intercourse  with  the  pa- 
tient should  be  enforced,  ib.  perpetual 
circulation  of  air  maintained  in  his  cham- 
ber, 432.  sprinkling  the  chamber  with 
aromatic  vinegar  or  other  perfumes  re- 
probated, ib.  degrees  of  predisposition 
to  the  disease  in  various  persons,  434, 
doubtful  whether  the  present  epidemic 
has  yet  attained  its  maximum  of  exten- 
sion, ib.  associations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  fever  recommended,  435.  com- 
position and  duties  of  the  members,  ib, 
temporary  fever  hospitals  to  be  erected, 
436.  mode  of  removing  the  patient  to 
them,  437.  cleansing  the  hovels  of 
the  poor,  438.  suppression  of  mendi- 
city, 439.  contagion  lurks  in  the  sys- 
tem a  considerable  time  before  it  ex- 
cites fever,  ib. 

Contentment,  Dr  Franklin's  illustration 
of  the  trite  argument  for,  xxviii,  296. 

Continental  mathematicians,  causes  which 
have  given  them  so  decided  a  superior- 
ity over  the  English  ones  of  the  present 
day,  xxxi.  377,  392,  393. 
■  •  ••  nations,  cause  why  the  people 
of,  lost  their  rights,  xxxvi.  337.  go- 
vernments of,  that  most  approximate  to 
that  of  England,  340. 

Continental  press,  considerations  on  its 
probable  influence  during  the  early  part 
of  the  succeeding  age,  xxv.  112 — 134. 

Continental  system,  the  deepest  and  most 
mischievous  contrivance  ever  devised 
against  England,  xxi.  251.  Mr  Gait's 
idea  of  an  "  Insular  balance"  to  coun- 
teract it,  xxiii.  61. 

Contingent  remainders,  difficulties  arising 
on  points  relative  to  the  destruction  of, 
in  the  succession  of  property,  xxxv.  208. 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
ib.  suggestion  that  the  law  should  ap- 
point a  trustee  to  preserve  these  re- 
mainders, where  the  donor  had  not  ap- 
pointed one,  210. 

Controversy,  religious,  effects  of  the  ab- 
sence of,  in  America,  xxxi.  145. 

Convention  of  Fontainbleau,  April  10, 
1814,  articles  of  the,  xxiv.  507.  asto- 
nishment which  they  excited  on  their 
first  publication,  508.  impolicy  of  any 
violation  of  it  being  once  made ;  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment towards  Bonaparte,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  such  violation,  514. 

Conveyancers,  striking  reproof  of,  by  Mr 
Bentham,  xlviii.  474. 

Conveyancing,  or  method  of  transferring 
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real  property  in  England^  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  the  laws  relative  to, 
XXXV.  190.  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  laws  felt  by  almost 
every  person,  ib.  much  may  be  done 
to  simplify  thdm,  and  the  necessary 
alterations  may  be  made  safely,  191. 
value  of  the  objections  entertained  by 
several  classes  to  all  alterations  of  the 
laws  estimated,  ib.  prejudices  uncon- 
nected with  party  spirit  generally  che- 
rished by  lawyers,  192, 193.  Mr  Ben- 
tham's  plans,  and  their  impracticability, 
193 — 196.  great  names  among  the 
lawyers  advocates  of  bold  reform — Lord 
Bacon  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  198. 
three  different  legal  modes  of  transfer- 
ring real  property  in  England,  200. 
first,  conveyance  by  matter  of  record ; 
nature  of  fines  and  recoveries — descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  proceeding,  by  Black- 
stone,  200 — 203.  inconveniences  and 
mischief  attending  the  present  state  of 
the  laws,  203.  proposed  remedy,  204'. 
caution  to  be  observed  in  making  any 
alteration  of  the  laws,  206.  second, 
private  conveyances  between  parties; 
proposed  change  in  the  present  system, 
207.  third,  devise  by  will ;  alterations 
necessary  relative  to  contingent  remain- 
ders, 208 — 210.  general  registry,  its 
comparative  evils  and  benefits,  211. 

■  ■  ■  ■■,  the  subject  of,  described  as  the 
apocalypse  of  the  law,  xlv.  4<72.  sys- 
tem of,  presents  practical  difficulties 
as  to  title  altogether  insurmountable, 
473.  of  improvements  in,  proposed 
by  Mr  Humphreys,  recommended, 
474. 

-  ■■■.  ,  simplification  of,  as  respects  the 
sealing  and  delivery  of  deeds,  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Miller,  xlvi.  150.  ex- 
pense of,  proposed  by  him  to  be  less- 
ened, by  the  abolition  of  seisin,  154. 
expedient  of,  by  which  a  wife  may  be 
barred  of  her  dower,  156.  tendency 
of  evasions  of  laws  to  increase  the  la- 
bour and  expense  of,  157.  registration 
of  deeds  and  wills  proposed  to  complete 
the  system  of,  158. 

Convict,  the,  a  poem,  by  John  Wilson,  a 
dramatic  fragment  of  extraordinary  me- 
rit ;  extracts  from  it,  xxxvi.  472 — 4. 

an  infamous  term,  under  which  are 

comprehended  crimes  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  species  of  guilt,xxxviii. 
89.     See  Botany  Bay  and  Macquarrie. 

Convocation,  the  two  Houses  of,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  now  virtually  an- 
nihilated, xUv.  507. 


Convulsionaires,  account  of  their  suffer- 
ings and  performances  at  Paris,  in  1759, 
xxiii.  302,  203. 

Conybeare,  Rev.  W.,his  introduction  to, 
and  remarks  en,  Dr  Berger's  Notes  on 
the  Geology  of  the  North-Eastern  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  commended,  xxlx.  75. 
his  account  of  the  whin  dikes  of  Car- 
rick  Mawr,  79.  his  views  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  basalt,  80,  note. 

Cook,  Rev.  Dr  George,  "  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution,"  xxvii.  163.  general  cha- 
racter of  the  author;  error  into  which 
he  has  fallen  in  describing  the  Reforma- 
tion as  a  struggle  for  the  free  exercise 
of  private  judgment,  164.  See  Toleration, 

Cook,  George,  great  beauty  and  masterly 
execution  of  his  engravings  to  Sir  H. 
Englefield's  description  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  xxix.  372. 

Cookery,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
frequently  exercised  by  persons  of  great 
dignity,  xxiii.  105.  its  importance  as 
an  art,  ih, 

,  review  of  ten  French  and  Eng- 
lish works  on,  xxxv.  43.  the  French 
much  superior  to  us  in  general  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  44.  taste  and  smell 
the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  the  pa- 
late, 45.     state  of,  among  the  ancients, 

46.  in  England— Danes  and  Normans, 

47.  offices  connected  with,  of  consi- 
derable dignity,  ib.  Form  of  Cury,  48. 
May's  Triumphs  and  Trophies  in  Cook- 
ery, 49.  the  Italians  the  masters  of 
the  French  in  the  science,  50.  eleva- 
ted sentiments  of  the  cooks  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  time— suicide  of  Vatel,  51.  in 
its  infancy  as  a  science  in  England, 
ib.  Carter's  Practical  Cook,  1730,  52. 
modern  French  works :  Almanach  des 
Gourmands,  53.  Manuel  des  Amphi- 
tryons,'58.  Cours  Gastronomique,  59. 
English  works  ;  Kitchener's  Apicius 
Redivivus,  60.  Simpson's  Cookery 
61.     Peptic  Precepts,  62. 

,  different  modes  of,  their  effect 

on  digestion,  xlvii,  42.     mode  of,  to  be 

preferred  for  health,  50. 
Coommassie,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 

of  Ashantee,  details  respecting,  xxxii. 

396. 
Cooper,  John,  extracts  from  his  evidence 

on    the   beneficial   effects   of    Sunday 

Schools,  xxviii.  29. 
Cooper,  Rev.    Mr,  his  account  of  the 

state  of  society  in  Jamaica,  xxxviii.  173 

—176. 
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Cooper,  J.  F.,  his  "  Notions  of  the  Ame- 
licans,  by  a  travelling  bachelor,"  xlix. 
473.  remark  of,  on  the  unconscious- 
ness of  Americans  to  the  indifference 
of  Europe  respecting  them  and  their 
country,  475.  on  the  simplicity  of 
thought  necessary  to  estimate  the 
Americans,  477.  work  of,  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  that  of  Captain  Hall, 
ib.  hisnotionstoberead  as  letters,  writ- 
ten by  a  quasi  citizen  of  the  world,  478. 
odd  effect  of  the  character  of  Cadwalla- 
der  introduced  by,  ib.  bargains  of  the 
American  government  for  territory 
with  the  native  Indians,  how  qualified 
by,  483.  approximation  of,  to  Captain 
Hall  in  gently  handling  the  slave  ques- 
tion, 486,  487.  testimony  of,  to  the 
superiority  of  European  manufactures 
over  those  of  America,  489.  calcula- 
tion of,  on  the  addiction  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  navigation,  as  compared  with 
the  English,  492,  maritime  facilities 
of  America,  as  reckoned  by,  ib.  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  seamen  during  the 
war  with  England  admitted  by,  493. 
estimate  by,  of  the  strength  of  the 
American  navy,  494.  consonant  testi- 
raony  of,  with  Captain  Hall,  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  American  navy,  495.  no- 
tion which  entitles  him  to  be  put  in 
couples  with  Mr  Sadler,  497.  shallow 
remark  by,  on  the  proportion  of  women 
to  men  in  America,  498.  erronepus  es- 
timate by,  of  the  amount  of  political 
disaffection  among  the  Americans,  503. 
remark  of,  on  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  contributions  paid  by 
individuals,  504.  fatal  consequence  of 
over-economy,  in  the  loss  of  talents  for 
public  use,  admitted  by,  505.  changes 
his  ground  to  suit  the  argument  on  the 
growing  struggle  between  the  people 
and  the  government,  ib.  decided  testi- 
mony of,  to  the  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  in  America,  506. 
statement  of,  as  to  the  ease  with  which, 
in  point  of  time,  an  American  can  exer- 
cise his  constitutional  rights,  507.  evi- 
dence of  indifference  to  elections  offer- 
ed by,  508.  significant  expression  of 
his  fear  of  the  consequences  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  ib.  his  account  of  the 
materials  of  which  a  member  of  Con- 
gress may  be  made,  509.  long  speeches 
in  Congress,  and  the  dilatoriness  of 
that  assemblyadmitted  by,  510.  coarse- 
ness with  which  political  opinions  are 
urged  in  American  society,  admitted  by, 
514.  his  conviction  of  the  stabilityof  the 


American  government,  ib.  the  composi- 
tion of  a  successful  American  comedy 
reckoned  almost  a  miracle  by,  516.  im- 
mense consequences  deduced  by,  from 
the  prospective  effect  of  American  li- 
terature, ib.  prodigious  expatiation  and 
refinement  of,  on  the  cause  to  which 
he  assigns  the  condition  of  women  in 
America,  517.  inferences  of  a  literary 
millennium  made  by,  for  the  year  1920, 
518.  disagreeable  inconsistency  of,  on 
the  subject  of  literature,  519.  indica- 
tions of  the  emoluments  of  American 
authorship  given  by,  ib.  spirit  of  fero- 
ciousness and  ill-breeding  in  which  the 
work  of,  is  written,  522.  boastful  and 
sneering  anticipations  by,  of  the  relative 
positions  and  inclinations  of  America 
and  England,  523. 

,  manner  of,  as  a  novelist,  descri- 
bed, L.  128.  fault  of,  lies  in  an  elabo- 
rate accumulation  of  particulars,  ib.  the 
Pilot  by,  highly  commended,  129. 

Copenhagen,  account  of,  by  Von  Buch, 
xxii.  147. 

Coplestone,  Rev.  Dr  Ed.,  "  Discourses 
preached  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford," character  of,  and  of  the  author, 
xxxiv.  254.  examination  of  his  charge 
of  immoral  tendency  against  the  Ne- 
cessarians, 255 — 257. 

,  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester,Nov.  5, 1826,  by,xlv. 
513.  this  discourse  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  high  reputation  of,  519.  striking 
change  of  sentiment  and  position  exhi- 
bited by,  520.  peroration  of  the  ser- 
mon of,  wears  the  appearance  of  a  fa- 
brication, ib.  seems  to  have  been 
touched  with  gratitude  for  his  promo- 
tion under  Dr  Blomfield,  521.  attack 
made  by,  on  Mr  Canning,  comes  from 
an  unexpected  quarter,  522. 

,  statement  regarding  the  opinions 
of,  on  the  Catholic  question,  corrected, 
xlvii.  295.     note. 

Coquettes,  the  Paradise  of,  a  poem,  in 
nine  parts,  xxiv.  397. 

Coquimbo,  state  of  mining  operations  by 
English  enterprise  at,  xlvi.  513.  libe- 
ral conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of,  514. 

Coral  reefs,  remarks  on,  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  xxix,  496. 

Corancez,  M.,  account  of  the  Wahabis,  by, 
xxv.  438. 

Coray,  Dr,  references  to  his  Hellenic 
Library,  or  Series  of  Greek  authors, 
printed  at  Paris,  xxiv.  357,  359,  361, 
362,  364,  366. 

Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  observations  on 
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the,  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  xxiv.  1.35. 
the  valleys  ;  Icononzo ;  natural  bridges, 
137.  the  fall  of  Tequendama,  and  the 
accompanying  scenery,  ib — 139.  diffi- 
cult passage  by  the  mountain  Quindiu, 
140.  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  142. 
Chimborazo,  143.  Capac-urcu,  144. 
volcano  of  Jorullo  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  ib. 

Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  M.  Humboldt's 
table  of  the  heights  ofpoints  in  the,  xxvii. 
99.  great  quantity  of  geographical  and 
physical  knowledge  condensed  in,  100. 

Corea,  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  coast  of,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
xxix.  476.  intercourse  had  with  them 
by  the  ships'  crews  of  H,  M.  S.  Alceste 
and  Lyra,  477 — 481.  errors  in  the 
charts  of,  491. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo,  remarks  on  the  life 
and  musical  compositions  of,  xxxiii. 
368. 

Cork  militia,  horrible  barbarities  prac- 
tised by  the,  on  the  Catholics  of  Wex- 
ford in  1798,  xxix.  134. 

Corneille,  Pierre,  Cinna,  feelings  excited 
by  its  representation  at  Paris  in  1802, 
xxii.  473. 

,  account  of,  by  Schlegel,  xxvi.  90. 

Cornianl,  the  most  quackish  and  inept  of 
the  historians  of  Italian  literature,  sup- 
poses that  Dante  took  the  idea  of  his 
poem  from  the  Tesoretto  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  xxx.  330. 

Cornish  miners,  laborious  and  dangerous 
life  of  the,  xxviii.  185,  186. 

Corn  and  labour,  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  high  prices  of,  xxvi.  1.35,  real 
value  of  corn  determined  by  its  relative 
plenty  or  scarcity,  xxvi.  138.  a  gene- 
ral and  uniform  increase  in  its  average 
price  denotes  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
money  with  which  it  is  purchased,  ib. 
prices  of,  from  1809  to  1814,  when  pur- 
chased with  paper,  and  when  purchased 
with  bullion,  144.  reason  of  the  great 
rise  in  those  years,  U?.  and  of  the  de- 
pression which  took  place  in  1814, 146. 

Corn,  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of,  raised  in  a 
country,  xliv.  320.  consumption  of,  in 
England  and  Wales,  as  reckoned  by  Mr 
Smith  in  1765,321;  in  Great  Britain  by 
Mr  Chalmers  in  1800,  321  ;  for  Great 
Britain  in  1812  and  1814,  by  Mr  West- 
ern and  Dr  Colquhoun,  322.  present 
estimate  of  the  actual  consumption  of, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  year  and 
lesser  periods,  323.  trade  in,  of  Poland, 
particulars  regarding,  324,  325,  326. 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


misapprehensions  regarding  the  price 
at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  import- 
ed under  a  system  of  free  trade  in,  327. 
estimate  of  the  present  price  of,  atDant- 
zic,  328.  recent  state  of  the  trade  in, 
at  Dantzic,  330.  minimum  cost  price 
of,  from  Poland,  in  London,  331.  quan- 
tity of,  in  proportion  to  consumption, 
which  could  be  imported  into  Britain 
were  the  ports  open,  334.  was  never 
scarce  in  Holland,  336.  table  of  prices 
of  the  principal  species  of,  in  Britain, 
from  1800  to  1825,  340.  «  Cheap  corn 
best  for  Farmers,"  by  Mr  Drummond, 
quoted,  349.  supply  of,  the  last  thing 
a  wise  government  would  choose  to 
meddle  with,  358. 

Corn  Laws,  observations  on  the  eifects  of, 
&c.  by  Mr  Malthus,  xxiv.  491.  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  propriety 
of  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  ib.  Mr  Malthus,  an  advocate  for 
it,  ib.  his  arguments  stated,  492 — 494. 
his  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  community  is  affected  by  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  corn,  ib. — 496.  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  his  authority,  497— 
505.     See  Malthus. 

■  i  ,  pernicious  effects  of  the  mono- 

poly which  they  give  to  the  agricultu- 
rist of  the  home  market,  xxxiii.  173. 
calculation  of  what  the  consumers  pay 
at  the  present  prices,  with  what  they 
would  pay,  if  the  trade  were  free,  174. 
the  difference  equivalent  to  an  annual 
tax  on  corn,  amounting  to  24  J  millions, 
175.  warning  presented  by  the  exan^- 
ple  of  Holland  in  this  point,  ib.  a  cau- 
tious and  gradual  repeal  of  these  laws 
absolutely  necessary  to  restore  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  the  country,  179.  the 
advantages  which  the  nation  would  de- 
rive from  the  measure  would  equal  those 
arising  from  the  extinction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  180.  unfair  principle  on  which 
they  are  continued,  181.  difference  be- 
tween manufacturing  and  agricultural 
industry ;  a  monopoly  to  the  first  is  not 
pernicious  in  the  same  degree  as  one  to 
the  latter,  ib.  restrictions  on  the  corn- 
trade  afford  no  security  for  our  obtain- 
ing an  ample  and  independent  supply  of 
raw  produce,  183.  a  gradually  dimi- 
nishing scale  of  duties  recommended  as 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  abolition 
of  these  laws,  185. 

•— — ,    calculated  to   create    disunion 
among  the  different  classes  of  society, 
xxxvi.  463,     and  to  turn  the  bounty  of 
H 
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Providence  into  a  curse,  464;.  fluc- 
tuation of  price  tlielr  inseparable  con- 
comitant, 468.  opinion  of  Mr  Malthus 
n  confirmation  of  this,  469.  burden 
of  not  less  than  25  millions  imposed 
on  the  country  by  the,  472.  have 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the 
country  to  sustain  its  burdens,  474. 
are,  in  fact,  the  greatest  of  all  we  have 
to  sustain,  and  occasion  a  dead  annual 
lots  of  15  to  18  millions,  477.  an  ad 
valorem  duty  might  be  imposed  by,  478. 

Corn  Laws,  not  only  keep  prices  at  an  ex- 
travagant height,  but  prevent  exporta- 
tion when  the  harvest  is  plentiful,  xl.  22. 
cannot  exist  long  with  the  constitution, 
ib.  the  present  high  prices  artificial,  ib. 
mischief  which  they  have  already  pro- 
duced, ib. 

p«  ,  necessity  for  destroying  the  ar- 
guments ad  misericordiam  by  which  they 
are  supported,  xli.  55.  abolition  of  their 
restrictions  would  not  depress  prices, 
57.  removal  of,  would  not  render  us 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  59;  but 
would,  in  several  respects,  be  advanta- 
geous both  to  farmers  and  landlords,  64. 
aggravate  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  pre- 
vent exportation  of  surplus,  66.  used 
as  an  argument  by  the  advocates  of  re- 
striction on  commerce  in  America,  70. 
proposal  to  substitute  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  10  per  cent  on  imported  foreign  corn 
for  the,  73.  abolition  of,  would  secure 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war,  75.  this  well  illustrated 
by  Mr  Whitmore,  ib.  et  seq. 

,  undoubted  importance  of  the 
question  respecting  the  abolition  or 
modification  of,  xliv.  319.  result  an- 
ticipated, by  the  advocates  of  restric- 
tion, in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of, 
325.  facts  urged  to  confute  their  con- 
clusions, 326.  miserable  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  repeal  of,  would  involve 
any  disastrous  result,  335.  abolition 
of,  would  benefit  both  farmers  and  land- 
lords, by  giving  steadiness  to  prices,  ib. 
restrictive  system  of,  productive  of  a 
double  disadvantage,  337.  those  of 
1815,  1822,  and  1826,  investigated  and 
compared,  338.  actual  annual  loss  to 
the  nation  caused  by,  340.  proportion 
of  the  increased  price  caused  by,  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
lords, 343,  344.  amount  of  dead  an- 
nual  loss  to  the  public  proceeding  from, 
ib.  tendency  of,  to  reduce  the  general 
rate  of  profit,  345.  abolition  of,  would 
be  greatly  eind  signally  beneficial  to  the 


landlords,  346.  unnatural  and  perni- 
cious stimulus  given  by,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  347.  farmers  still  more 
than  landlords  interested  in  the  aboli- 
tion of,  348,  349.  impoverish  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  classes  in 
the  same  proportion  that  they  enrich 
the  agriculturists,  350.  no  ground  for 
continuing,  in  return  for  the  peculiar 
burdens  laid  on  agriculture,  351.  amount 
of  ad  valorem  duty  proposed  to  supply 
the  place  of,  356.  cogent  reasons 
against  the  maintenance  of,  358.  mi- 
nisters entreated  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  of,  before  Parliament  at  an  early 
period,  359. 
Corn  Laws,  operation  and  effect  of,  farther 
considered,  xlvi.  401.  waste  annually 
occasioned  by,  402.  reflections  on  the 
selfish  policy  of,  by  Colonel  Torrens, 
403.  saving  to  the  nation  which  would 
result  from  the  abolition  of,  405. 
Corn-trade,  Colonel  Torrens's  work  on 
the,  commended,  xxxii.  56,  note. 

,   unbounded  freedom  of,   would 

only  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  the  worst  soils,  xli.  64. 

,  seasons  of  prosperity  in,  how 
they  aifect  agriculture,  xliv.  72.  ef- 
fect of  abolition  of  restrictions  on,  ad- 
mitted by  London  merchants,  75.  per- 
sons engaged  in,  particularly  open  to 
erroneous  speculations,  83.  amount  of 
external,  in  Britain,  from  1800  to  1818, 
323.  export,  from  Dantzic,  from  1651 
to  1825,  324.  erroneous  consequences 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  freedom  in  the,  325.  as- 
sumed amount  of  import  into  Britain 
under  a  free  system  of,  326.  and  cal- 
culation of  the  prices  at  which  foreign 
wheat  could  be  introduced  by  throwing 
open  the,  327.  state  of,  at  Dantzic, 
in  October  1824,  330.  amount  of 
at  Hamburgh  and  in  Denmark,  332, 
in  Holland,  France,  and  Odessa,  333. 
in  the  United  States,  334.  how  affect- 
ed by  the  restrictive  system,  337.  free- 
dom of,  would  benefit  landlords,  346. 
and  tenants,  348. 
Cornwall,  Dr  Macculloch's  paper  on  the 
granite  tors  of,  xxviii.  181.  Mr 
Phillips's  paper  on  the  veins  of,  183. 
his  description  of  the  oxyd  of  tin,  the 
production  of,  188.  his  paper  on  the 
oxyd  of  uranium,  the  production  of, 
xxix.  92.  Rev.  Mr  Gregor's  paper  on 
the  tremolite  of,  93.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's geological  tour  in,  and  part  of 
Devonshire,  xxxyii,  239,  granitic  ridge, 
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240.  singular  decomposition  to  which 
granite  is  liable,  241 .  rocks  associated 
with  granite,  ib.  the  killas,  242.  re- 
markable granitic  veins,  244.  schistose 
rocks,  247.     Elvar  courses,  248. 

Cornwall,  Stannary  parliament  of,  how 
elected,  xxxvi.  324--5.  its  privileges, 
325. 

— ,  Barry,  "  A  Sicilian  Story.  With 
Diego  de  Mantilla ;  and  other  Poems," 
xxxiii.  144.  authors  on  whom  his 
style  is  moulded,  ib.  character  of  his 
poetry,  excels  in  the  tender,  sweet, 
fanciful,  and  pathetic,  145.  account  of, 
and  extracts  from  "The Sicilian  Story," 
147 — 150.  notices  of,  and  extracts 
from  the  other  poems,  151 — 155.  his 
former  work,  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  re- 
commended, ib. 

',  '^  Marcian  Colonna,  an  Italian 
Tale,  with  three  Dramatic  Scenes,  and 
other  Poems,"  xxxiv.  449.  the  au- 
thor's poetical  character  very  high,  ib. 
character  of  the  present  volume,  450. 
account  of  Marcian  Colonna,  with  ex- 
tracts, 45 1 — 456.  extracts  from  "  The 
Rape  of  Proserpine,"  457.  extracts 
from  the  miscellaneous  poems,  458 — 
460. 

Cornwallis,  Marquis,  great  advantages 
produced  by  his  permanent  settlement 
of  the  revenues  in  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  Bengal  presidency,  XXV.  223. 
■  ,  examination  of  the  reforms  in- 
troduced by,  into  the  financial  and  judi- 
cial establishments  of  India,  xxxi.  27 — 
39.     See  MUl.     See  India. 

■'  ■,  plan  of  territorial  assessment  in 
India  proposed  by,  xliv.  348.  exorbi- 
tant assessment  under  the  system  of, 
highly  objectionable,  351.  was  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  the  people  of  India,  352. 
minute  of,  in  1790,  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  the  Ryots  under  his  settle- 
ment, 353. 

Coronation  of  kings,  considered  by  the 
Goths  a  superfluous  process,  xxxvi. 
298. 

Coroner's  inquest,  beneficial  eifects  of,  in 
England,  xl.  201.  its  whole  merit 
consists  in  its  publicity,  ib.  which, 
however,  in  some  counties,  is  prohibit- 
ed, ib. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  so  severe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  execute  them  ; 
regularly  suspended  for  nearly  80  years, 
xxxv.  72.  absurd  notion  that  their 
abolition  would  be  pregnant  with  ruin 
and  destruction  to  the  church,  t^*. 

Corporations,  period  when  first  erected, 


according  to  Hume,  xxxvi.  310.  styled 
a  wicked  device  to  procure  liberty  to 
slaves,  ib.  erected  in  every  consider- 
able borough,  314.  notwithstanding  all 
their  corruption,  beneficial  to  the  state, 
315.  can  be  destroyed  or  altered  by 
law,  xxxviii.  149. 

Correard,  Alexandre,  and  Savigny,  Henri, 
*'  Naufrage  de  la  Fregate  La  Meduse, 
faisant  partie  de  I'Expedition  du  Senegal 
en  1816,"  &c.  xxx.  388.  voyage  of, 
and  circumstances  preceding  the  ship- 
wreck of  La  Meduse,  389.  construc- 
tion of  the  raft  after  the  shipwreck, 
391.  desertion  of  it  by  the  boats,  392. 
horrible  atrocities  committed  on  the 
raft  J  out  of  150  passengers,  only  13 
survived,  j6.— 394.  conduct  of  the  six 
boats*  crews,  395.  of  those  left  on 
board  the  frigate,  397.  of  the  ofiicers 
and  men  of  the  goelette  as  to  the  pro- 
perty brought  away  from  La  Meduse, 
ib.  conduct  of  the  governor.  Schmaltz, 
and  kindness  of  the  British,  ib.  return 
of  the  survivors  to  France,  399.  the 
French  nation  and  ministry  ashamed  of 
the  figure  they  made  in  these  transac- 
tions, ib.  points  of  contrast  exhibited 
between  the  conduct  of  the  French  sail- 
ors on  this  occasion,  and  the  British 
sailors  shipwrecked  in  the  Alceste,  ib. 
—406. 

Correggio,  character  of,  as  a  painter,  xxiii. 
267;  peculiarities  of  his  picture  of 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  brought  from 
Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  268, 
281. 

Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  and  Rev.  John  Green, 
xxxvii.  433. 

Corsair,  The,  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron, 
xxiii.  198.  account  of,  and  extractsf 
from,  206—220. 

Cortereal,  fatal  expedition  of  the  brothers, 
to  Labrador,  xlviii.  424. 

Cortes  of  Spain,  the  earliest  whose  acts 
have  been  preserved,  held  at  Leon  in 
1020,  xxii.  58,  59.  who  were  the 
members,  ib.  difl&cult  to  say  what  gave 
a  seat  in,  ib.  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  deputies  from  cities  and  towns 
were  admitted,  60.  their  office  was 
to  advise  the  king,  67. 
II  Theory  of,  by  ISfarina,   an   in- 

telligent and  useful  guide,  xxiii.  347. 
national  assemblies  under  the  Gothic 
kings,  of  two  kinds,  348.  custom  of 
summoning  the  Cortes  confirmed  by 
an  express  statute  of  1328,  348.  time 
of  assembling  J    constituent  parts  of, 
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34<9.  from  what  the  representation  of 
the  Commons  took  its  rise,  350.  ear- 
liest mention  of,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Spain  in  1169,  350.  in  1506,  the 
cities  and  towns  who  sent  repre- 
sentatives reduced  to  eighteen,  352. 
form  of  the  writs,  ib.  right  of  sum- 
moning, 353.  right  of  voting,  ib.  ex- 
penses of  the  members  paid  by  their 
constituents,  354?.  order  of  proceed- 
ing, ib.  their  powers  in  altering  and 
regulating  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
355.  their  legislative  powers,  356. 
consulted  on  raising  money,  357.  some- 
times refused  it,  ib.  the  money  voted 
strictly  appropriated  to  particular  ser- 
vices, 358.  the  association  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood,  359.  striking  affinity  of 
these  regulations  and  proceedings  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  ib.  destruc- 
tion of  them  by  Charles  V.,  361.  con- 
stitution of  the  Cortes  of  1812 ;  princi- 
pally formed  of  priests  and  lawyers,  362. 
defects  of  that  body,  ib.  their  limita- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative,  364. 
sketch  of  their  proceedings,  372. 

Cossacks,  account  of  the,  when  at  Ham- 
burgh, by  Mr  Semple,  xxii.  436.  cha- 
racter of  them  by  a  Dutch  officer,  446. 

Costaz,  C.  A.  "  Essai  sur  TAdministra- 
tion  de  1' Agriculture,  du  Commerce,  des 
Manufactures,  et  des  Subsistences,  &c. 
depuis  1793,  jusqu'en  1815,"  xxxii. 
340.  notice  of  the  author,  341.  does 
not  show  the  same  illiberality  towards 
England  as  M.  Chaptal,  346.  his  com- 
plaint of  the  want  of  roads,  canals,  &c. 
362.  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph  to  M.  Chappe, 
367. 

Costume,  chronology  of,  with  respect  to 
ancient  arms  and  armour,  xxxix.  348. 

Cotopaxi,  the  loftiest  volcano  of  the  Andes, 
description  of,  by  Humboldt,  xxiv. 
142, 143. 

Cottage  Economy,  by  Wm.  Cobbett — fun- 
damental position  of  the  work  most 
just,  xxxviii.  105.  food  most  proper 
for  the  labourer,  106.  beer  preferable 
to  spirits,  ib.  bread  more  economical 
and  nutritious  food  than  potatoes,  108, 
109.  tea,  no  nutriment  in,  110.  effects 
of  tea-drinking  on  the  cottage  economy, 
111.  economy  of  private  brewing,  112. 
keeping  of  pigs  very  beneficial,  114. 
directions  for  feeding  and  killing,  &c. 
115.  breeding  of  rabbits,  &c.  117. 
receipt  for  making  yeast,  1 18.  means 
recommended  for  benefiting  the  condi- 
tion of  cottagers,  120.  cookery  of  first- 


rate  importance  to  the  poor,  121.  eco- 
nomizing of  fuel,  122.  kind  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  given,  123. 

Cottier  system,  suppression  of,  in  Ire- 
land, indispensable,  xlv.  53.  perni- 
cious effects  of,  glanced  at  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  Limerick,  68.  testimony  of 
Mr  Hodges  to  the  same  purport,  72. 
tax  on  cottages  proposed,  to  check  a  fu- 
ture extension  of  the  evil  of,  73. 

Cotton,  Charles,  the  angler,  notice  of,  by 
Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  483. 

I  ■  ,  specimen  of  the  pleasing  verses 
of,  xlii.  59. 

,  Rev.  Mr,  Ordinary  of  Newgate, 
opinion  of,  as  to  the  irreclaimable  cha- 
racter of  the  female  convicts  in  New- 
gate, XXX.  482;  his  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  transported  convicts, 
on  their  departure  for  Botany  Bay, 
xxxii.  45. 

Cotton  manufacture,  amazing  extension  of 
in  Great  Britahi  since  1767,  xxxii. 
168,  169.  the  prosperity  arising  from 
this  one  of  the  circumstances  which  en- 
abled us  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
late  conflict,  169.  the  demand  for 
youthful  labour  which  it  then  occasion- 
ed, supposed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
its  present  redundancy,  ib.  is  one  of 
those  kinds  of  work  where  fluctuations 
are  far  more  sudden  than  in  others,  384. 
circumstances  which  tend  to  make  it  so, 
385. 

,  immense  increase  of  the,  since 
1760,  xxxvi.  518. 

— — ,  effects  of  fluctuation  in,  exhibit- 
ed, xliv.  71.  rise  of  the  mania  for  spe- 
culation in,  79.  imports  and  exports 
of  the  raw  material  of,  in  1823,  1824, 
1825,  80.  difficulties  of,  caused  by 
speculation,  absurdly  attributed  to  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  cabinet,  81.  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  loss 
thereby  caused,  ib.  remarks  of  Mr 
Tooke  on  the  aggravated  difficulties  of, 
82. 

,  rapid  growth  of,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  industry,  xlvi.  1.  has  advanced 
from  infancy  in  little  more  than  half 
a  century,  2.  first  authentic  men- 
tion of,  in  England,  made  by  Lewis  Ro- 
berts, ib.  down  to  1773,  the  warp  in  the 
weaving  branch  of,  consisted  of  linen, 

3.  new  method  of  casting  the  shuttle 
in  weaving  for,  invented  by  John  Kay, 

4.  exportation  of,  commenced  in  1760, 
ib.  first  great  improvement  in  carding, 
made  by  James  Hargraves,  q.    the  same 
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person  the  first  inventor  of  a  spinning 
jenny,  t6.  explanation  of  the  principle 
of  the  spinning  frame  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwright,  7.  details  relative  to 
the  progress  of  his  subsequent  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  8.  attempts 
made  to  deprive  him  of  the  originality 
of  his  inventions  wholly  groundless,  9 
— 13.  (See  Arkwright.)  comparative 
numbers  of  persons  employed  in,  in 
1767  and  1827,  ib.  introduction  of  the 
mule  jenny,  an  important  era  in  the  his- 
tory of,  and  reward  voted  to  the  in- 
ventor, Mr  Crompton,  15.  application 
of  machinery  to  the  working  of,  by  Mr 
Kelly,  16.  the  power  loom,  a  mighty 
engine  in  the  extension  of,  invented  by 
Mr  Cartwright,  ib.  progress  of  this  in- 
vention, and  number  of  power  looms 
now  in  use,  17.  wonderful  effect  of 
the  different  improvements  in,  18.  cot- 
ton imported  and  exported  from  1781 
to  1825,  19.  estimate  of  the  value  of, 
in  1824,  by  Mr  Huskisson,  20.  pro- 
portion of  the  profits,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  capital  in,  to  the  whole  value  of, 
larger  than  in  any  other  department  of 
industry,  21.  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in,  exclusive  of  capitalists,  ib. 
estimate  of  the  total  value  of,  in  1827, 
and  of  the  number  of  persons  [deriving 
subsistence  from  the,  22.  effect  of  the 
growth  of,  on  the  population  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Lanarkshire,  23.  consider- 
able progress  of,  in  Ireland,  ib.  ex- 
ports of,  equal  to  two  thirds  of  all 
wove  fabrics  sent  from  Britain,  24-. 
supplies  of  raw  material  for  the,  whence 
derived,  25.  views  and  suggestions  on 
the  probable  farther  progress  and  fu- 
ture state  of,  ib.  26.  enquiry  into  the 
supposed  danger  to,  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Americans,  27.  and  of  the 
French,  ih.  28.  probable  influence  of 
a  high  rate  of  wages  on,  29.  high 
price  of  labour  in,  must  reduce  the  rate 
of  profit  from,  and  lower  the  cost  of  ob- 
jects produced  by,  31.  does  not  ap- 
pear to  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation, 
32.  enquiry  into  the  healthiness  of 
those  employed  in  the,  33.  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  seat  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Westmoreland,  34.  true  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  morals  among 
those  dependent  on,  35  j  causes  which 
affect  the  standard  of  crime  among 
them,  36.  intelligence  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  the,  estimated  from 
general  reasoning,  ib.  37.  condition 
pf  the  operatives  in,  as  regards  po- 


litical considerations  and  the  peace  of 
the  state,  ib.  38.  worthy  of  every  fa- 
vour and  protection,  39. 

Cotton  manufacture,  extension  of,  in 
France,  L.  61.  burdensome  to  the 
people,  and  not  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturers,  ib.  number  of  persons 
employed  in,  in  France,  exaggerated  by 
a  French  committee,  62.  mistaken 
policy  of  the  French  government  in 
regard  to,  ib.  63.  capacities  of  France 
for,  how  far  they  extend,  64*. 

,  condition  of,  in  the  United  States, 

xlix.  490. 

Cotton  ian  Library,  purchased  by  the  na- 
tion, xxxviii.  380. 

Counsel  of  the  Crown,  in  Scotland,  func- 
tions of  a  grand  jury  absurdly  attri- 
buted to,  xli.  459. 

,  (barristers  with  salaries)  suggest. 
ed  to  act  as  assessors  to  the  Irish  ma- 
gistrates, xliii.  480. 

,  petition  from  jurymen  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  the  allowance  of,  to  prisoners 
accused  of  felony,  xlv.  74.  allowance 
of,  to  such  prisoners  most  necessary,  76. 
remarks  of  eminent  authorities  on  the 
denial  of,  to  prisoners,  79.  absurd  ar- 
gument in  Parliament  against,  on  ac- 
count of  expense,  80.  answered,  81. 
flagrant  injustice  of  refusing,  to  pri- 
soners on  trial,  83.  asserted  modera- 
tion of  the  opening,  in  criminal  cases, 
what,  84.  absurdity  of  allowing  in 
civil,  and  refusing  in  criminal  cases,  87, 
88.  three  methods  of  arranging  a  trial 
as  to  the  mode  ©f  employing,  89.  ca- 
price of  the  law  regarding,  and  sug. 
gested  improvement  in,  90 — 94. 

Country  Banks,  great  number  of,  which 
became  bankrupt,  or  stopped  payment 
in  1814  and  1815,  xxxi.  65.  the  re- 
duction of  their  issues,  and  their  failure, 
the  cause  of  the  great  fall  in  agricultu- 
ral produce  at  that  time,  78. 

Country  Gentleman,  beau-ideal  of  a,  by 
a  Cambridge  dramatist,  xlv.  328. 

Country  and  Town,  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population  of,  xxxi,  186, 
187. 

County  courts  in  England,  origin  of, 
xxvi.  347.  Mr  Hume's  remark  on 
their  effects  in  the  government,  ib. 

County  members,  general  character  of, 
xxvi.  380. 

County  representation,  defects  of  the,  xxvi. 
379. 

,  remarks  on  the  origin  of,  xxxv. 
27.  supposed  to  include  all  freehold- 
ers. 29. 
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Courcoo,  the,  an  extraordinary  animal  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tombuctoo,  description 
of,  by  Adams  J  its  accuracy  doubted, 
xxvi.  386. 

Courier,  newspaper,  character  of  the, 
xxxviii.  367. 

Courier,  P.  L.  Collection  complete  des 
Pamphlets  Politiques  et  Opuscules  Lit- 
teraires  de, — a  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting book,  xlix.  34.  life  and  character 
of  the  author,  ib.  merit  and  effect  of  his 
writings,  35.  his  caustic  severity  and 
proud  spirit,  36.  specimen  of  his  sa- 
tire, in  a  letter  to  the  Academy,  ib.  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  the  peti- 
tion of,  to  the  Chambers,  on  the  trans- 
actions at  Luynes,  38,  40.  clever  let- 
ter of,  on  an  order  of  the  Procureur  du 
Roi,  to  a  commandant  of  gens-d'armes, 
41.  remarkable  tracts  of,  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  42.  ex- 
ertions of,  in  the  case  of  oppression 
against  the  Vicar  of  Veretz,  43 — 45. 
reflections  on  the  appalling  facts  of  this 
case,  45 — 47.  dislike  of,  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, leads  him  into  extravagance  and 
unfairness,  48.  lively  and  clever  pas- 
sages from  a  tract  of,  on  the  project  of 
purchasing  Chambord  for  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  48,  49.  remarks  on  the 
partial  comparison  instituted  by,  be- 
tween the  higher  ranks  of  society  and 
the  peasantry,  49,  50.  remarkable  tes- 
timony of,  to  the  great  improvements 
in  France  produced  by  the  revolution, 
51.  eflfects  on  the  peasantry  of  be- 
coming proprietors,  very  strongly  de- 
scribed by,  52.  reform  consequent  on 
the  revolution  acknowledged  to  have 
extended  to  the  priesthood,  by,  ib.  ef- 
fect of  ecclesiastical,  and  other  reforms, 
stated  by,  53.  singularly  impressive 
passage,  addressed  by,  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Holy  Allies,  54. 

Cours  Gastronomique,  a  French  cookery 
book,  character  of,  xxxv.  59. 

Court  of  Justiciary,  present  mode  of  pre- 
paring lists  of  jurymen  for,  xxxvi.  178. 
practice  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  circuits, 
179.  its  authority  scarcely  consistent 
with  an  accurate  regard  to  the  proper 
limits  of  judicial  and  legislative  power, 
219. 

■  ■>  ,  has  power  to  declare  any  thing 
a  crime,  without  precedent  or  statute, 
xxxix.  336,  337.  its  judgment  with 
regard  to  combinations,  337.  judicial 
views  of  the  dissenting  judges,  338. 
assumes  the  power  to  chastise  all  wrongs 
and  disorders,  as  the  state  of  society 


brings  them  forth,  which  are  danger- 
ous to  the  public  welfare,  340.  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  this  native  vigour, 
only  show  that  the  legislature  may  be 
dispensed  with,  383.  and  that  there 
is  no  risk  in  allowing  judges  to  add  as 
many  offences  to  the  calendar  as  they 
please,  ib.  comparative  rigour  of,  with 
the  English  statutes,  384.  impossibi- 
lity of  reconsidering  sentence  inde- 
fensible, ib.  its  tendency  to  obstruct 
the  acquisition  of  right  judicial  habits, 
385.  conduct  of  the  judges  who  tried 
the  cases  for  sedition  in  1793,  &c. 
highly  censured  in  Parliament,  386. 
of  Session,  as  perpetual  commis- 


sioners of  teinds,  (tithes) — powers  of, 
xxxviii.  18. 

,  Supreme,  of  Judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, empowered  to  administer  in 
Bengal  all  the  departments  of  English 
law,  xxxi.  21.  its  trial  of  Nundoco- 
mar  for  forgery,  22.  its  effect  on  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  ib. 

>  and  country  parties,  a  comparative 

view  of  the  principles  of,  in  modern 
times,  xli.  1. 

Courts,  mankind  in  general  should  be 
well  informed  of  what  passes  in,  xliv. 
413.  character  of,  may  stand  or  fall 
by  the  testimony  of  courtiers,  415. 
Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon,  and  the  Let- 
ters of  the  Princess  Palatine,  have  torn 
aside  the  veil  which  concealed  the  de- 
pravity of,  416.  coarse  licentiousness 
of  the  smaller  German,  by  what  full 
authorities  displayed,  418.  picture  of 
the  sacred  places  of,  from  Saint  Simon, 
421,  422,  news  of,  the  staple  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon's  correspondence, 
424.  exhibition  of  the  adversities  of, 
in  particular  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains,  430.  effect  of  the  dissolute 
manners  of,  on  the  teachers  of  severe 
morality,  438.  popular  government 
offers  a  check  to  the  vices  of,  439.  of 
absolute  princes,  irreconcilable  enemies 
of  public  morals,  440. 

Courts  of  justice,  publicity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, a  salutary  check  on  the 
judges,  xxxvi.  175.  case  different  in 
former  times,  176. 

— —  of  common  law,  vexatious  num- 
ber of  appeals  from,  xlvi.  133.  consti- 
tution of  the  supreme,  considered,  134. 
objection  to  variety  of  modes  of  com- 
mencing an  action  in,  examined,  135, 
136.  Pleadings  in,  137.  a  single  juUge 
in  equity  preferred  to  several,  141, 
the  House  of  Lords,  defective  constitu- 
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tion  of,  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
144.  additional  judge  in  each  of  the 
common  law  courts  recommended, 
1 46.  no  reason  for  the  subserviency  of 
Common  Pleas  to  King's  Bench,  149. 
stretch  of  power  in,  exemplified  by 
equity  courts,  152.  influence  of,  when 
too  long  ambulatory,  on  judges  and 
Council,  148.  result  on  the  proceedings 
in,  of  the  press  of  business  at  circuits, 
159.  idea  of  ten,  at  Nisi  Prius,  sitting 
at  once,  hinted,  160. 
Courts,  remarks  on  the  conduct  of,  in 
India,  xlviii.  335. 

■  of  Love,  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of,  in  the  South  of  France,  by  M. 
Sismondi,  xxv.  38. 

■  '  de  More,  held  under  our  Norman 
kings,  account  of,  xxxv.  4. 

Cous,  valley,  and  cascade  of  described  by 
J.  J,  Rousseau,  xxix.  193. 

Cousin,  Professor  Victor,  case  of,  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  imprisonment 
of  literary  travellers  in  Germany,  xlii. 
476. 

— — ,  Cours  de  Philosophic — Introduc- 
tion a  I'Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  by, 
L.  194.  interest  excited  in  Paris  by 
the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  ib.  the 
apostle  of  rationalism  in  France,  197. 
concise  statement  of  the  fundamental 
positions  of  his  system,  i6.  201.  disco- 
very of,  regarding  consciousness,  sug- 
gested the  eclecticism  which  he  now 
advocates,  201.  proposition  in  which 
the  whole  doctrine  of,  is  involved,  202. 
statement  of  the  opinions  that  may  be 
entertained  regarding  the  uncondition- 
ed, ib. — 210.  omission  of,  in  stating 
the  difficulties  of  his  theory,  and  obvi- 
ating objections,  210.  grounds  cho- 
sen by,  for  the  establishment  of  his 
doctrine,  erroneous,  inconsequent,  and 
assumptive,  ib.  error  of,  in  citing  autho- 
rities to  show  that  the  unconditioned 
is  a  primitive  notion,  211.  argument 
of,  to  prove  the  co-reality  of  the  ideas  of 
the  absolute,  infinite,  unconditioned,  ex- 
amined, 212—215.  restrictions  to  which 
he  has  subjected  intelligence,  implicitly 
deny  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  both 
to  God  and  man,  215—217.  his  defi- 
nition of  the  absolute  investigated,  217. 
is  tantamount  to  a  negation  of  itself, 
218.  vice  of  this  definition  exhibited 
in  its  application,  ib.  other  opinions  of, 
equally  unfounded,  220.  attempt  of,  to 
establish  a  general  peace  among  philo- 
sophers, a  signal  failure,  ib.  interest  and 
admiration  expressed  for  his  love  of 


truth  and  reliance  on  the  powers  of 
man,  ib. 

Cove,  Rev.  M.,  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Church  of  England 
greatly  underrated,  xixiv.  69. 

■..  ,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  tithes, 
xxxviii.  146. 

Coventry,  wretched  state  of  the  silk  wea- 
vers of,  in  1820,  xxxiii.  333. 

Cowley,  Abram,  anecdotes  of,  xxxiii.  317. 

Cowper,  William,  remarks  on  the  letters 
of,  xxxi.  83.  remarks  on  his  poetry  by 
Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  493.  on  the  Task, 
494—496. 

Cox,  Capt.  Hiram,  Journal  of  a  residence 
in  the  Burman  Empire,  by,  xliL  373, 
See  Hindoo- Chinese, 

Cox^e,  (Rev.  Wm.  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,) 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,"  xxi.  175.  scarcely 
any  one  has  deserved  better  of  modern 
English  history  than  this  author,  by 
his  previous  works,  176.  the  present 
somewhat  tinctured  with  feelings  of 
our  own  times,  ib.  composed  of  two 
parts,  1.  selections  from  the  French, 
memoirs  of  the  Succession  war,  and,  2. 
extracts  from  thecorrespondenceof  the 
successive  British  ministers  at  Madrid, 
177.  account  of  the  latter  sources, 
177,  178.  observations  on  the  supposed 
decline  of  the  Spanish  government,  from 
the  death  of  Philip  II ,  179—183.  cha- 
racter of  Charles  II.,  and  account  of 
his  last  moments,  183—5.  character  of 
Philip  v.,  and  remarks  on  his  early  edu- 
cation, under  Fenelon,  186,  187.  his 
life  of  Marie  Louise  of  Savoy,  188.  the 
Princess  Orsini  and  her  picture  of  the 
court,  189.  sketches  of  the  Succession 
war,  190 — 193.  Alberoni  and  Ripperda, 
196.  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
Philip  V.  passed  his  day,  197.  general 
character  of   the  Spanish    Bourbons, 

198.  Ferdinand  VI.,  called  the  Sage, 

199.  Charles  IIL,  his  extraordinary 
passion  for  the  chase,  ib. 

I  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

of  the  two  Walpoles  characterised> 
xxxvii.  2. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  "Tales  of  the 
Hall,"  xxxii.  118.  Mr  C.  the  greatest 
mannerist  of  our  living  poets,  ib.  his 
characteristic  qualities,  119.  sources  of 
these,  120.  results  of  a  contemplative 
turn  and  habit  of  observation,  121.  qua- 
lities of  a  satirist,  ib.  key  to  Mr  C.'a 
peculiarities,  122—125.  the  present 
work  marked  by  all  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  his  poetry,  125.    plan  of 
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it,  126.      extracts  from  the  different 
tales,  127—148. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  curious  letter  from, 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Anne  Bo- 
Jeyn,  xli.  430.  thoughtless  bigotry  of 
a  certain  class  in  speaking  of  him,  xlii. 
451. 

,  placid  severity  of  Mr  Hallam  to- 
wards, xlviii.  106.  wavering  and  into- 
lerant spirit  manifested  by,  107.  recan- 
tation and  martyrdom  of,  examined  in 
connexion,  108.  character  of,  inves- 
tigated, ib.  109. 

Craven,  Hon.  Keppel,  "  Sketch  of  the  late 

•  Revolution  at  Naples,  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness," XXXV.  72.  object  and  character 
of  the  pamphlet,  73.  his  account  of 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces,  79. 

I ,  "  Tour  in  kingdom  of  Naples," 
xxxvi.  153.  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive work,  154.  situation  of  the  cele- 
brated defile  of  Furcse  Caudinae,  ib.  Bo- 
vino,  thenurseryof  the  banditti  who  in- 
fest Apulia,  155.  his  account  of  the 
famous  brothers,  Vardarelli,  noted  rob- 
bers, 157.  culpable  conduct  of  the 
Neapolitan  leaders  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion, 160.  his  description  of  Manfredo- 
nia  ;  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
houses  of  the  lower  classes,  161.  of  St 
Angelo ;  people  assembled  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  apparition  of  St  Michael, 
ib,  Mr  C.  mistaken  at  Brindisi  for  a 
prince  travelling  in  disguise, — laugha- 
ble scenes  which  this  gave  rise  to,  162. 
inhospitality  of  his  host  at  Tarsis,  164. 
description  of  a  landholder's  journey  to 
the  Sila,  a  picture  of  patriarchal  simpli- 
city, 165.  account  of  the  destruction  of 
St  Stefano  del  Bosco,  by  an  earth- 
quake, 166.  traces  of  this  dreadful 
visitation  at  Casalnovo  and  Terrano- 
va,  ib.  distressing  fate  of  the  Prince 
of  Scilla,  167.  his  remarks  on  Murat 
and  his  queen,  blamable  because  un- 
called for,  169.  facts  respecting  the 
subversion  of  the  feudal  privileges  of 
the  nobility  stated  imperfectly,  169 — 
170.  length  to  which  the  restored  fa- 
mily have  carried  the  principle  of  con- 
fiscation, 170.  his  remarks  on  the 
Carbonari,  important,  171.  their  prin- 
ciples deeply  rooted  among  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  173. 

Crawford,  Quintin, "  Melanges  d'  Histoire 
et  de  Litterature,"  xxx.  351.  a  volume 
privately  printed  and  not  published,  ib. 


notice  of  the  editor,  352.  first  piece 
relative  to  Abelard  and  Eloise,  and  the 
Paraclete,  ib.  357.  dissertation  on  the 
Man  with  the  iron  mask,  357,  358.  on 
the  fortunes  amassed  by  ministers  of 
state  in  France,  359.  journal  of  Ma- 
dame de  Hausset,  femme  de  chambre 
to  Madame  Pompadour,  ib.  373. 
Crawford,  Quintin,  "  Supplement  aux  Me- 
langes d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature," 
xxxvi.  342.  reflections  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  Louis  XV.  by  M. 
Senac  de  Meilhan,  ib.  anecdotes  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  queen  344—351.  anec* 
dote  of  Madame  Goupil  and  Madame 
Caponet,  351.  sketch  of  Baron  Thugut, 
the  Austrian  prime  minister,  ib.  ge- 
neral remarks,  353. 

-,  General,  the  mover  of  the  vote 


of  approbation  to  ministry  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren,  xxxiii.  485.  his- 
torical notice  of,  and  of  his  pension  of 
L.  1200  a-year  on  the  Leeward-Islands 
duties,  ib. 

Crayon,  Geoffrey,  BracebridgeHall,  xxxvi. 
337.     See  Irving. 

Crebillon,  the  younger,  anecdotes  of,  xxi. 
284,  285. 

Creditors  in  India  have  no  hold  on  the 
real  estate  of  their  debtors,  xxix.  402. 

Creevey,  Thomas,  "  A  Guide  to  the  Elec- 
tors of  Great  Britain  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  King,  and  the  immediate 
prospect  of  a  new  Parliament,"  xxxiii. 
471.  character  of  the  author  ;  regret 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib.  merits  of  the  pamphlet, 
474.  abstract  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  it,  with  extracts,  ib.  493. 

Crimes,  great  increase  of  in  India,  since 
1793,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  financial  and  judicial 
reforms,  xxxi.  38. 

Criminal  Court  of  Scotland,  horrid  pro- 
ceedings of,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts,  sanctioned  by  the 
verdict  of  juries  selected  by  the  court, 
xxxvi.  210.     See  Court  of  Jmliciary, 

■  I  jurisprudence  of  the  Visigoths  in 

Spain,  details  respecting,  xxxi.  122 — 
131. 

-— justice,  remarks  on  the  adminis- 
tration of,  in  Scotland,  and  the  changes 
proposed  to  be  introduced  into  it,  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
xli.  450.  this  pamphlet  a  regular  de- 
fence of  the  whole  existing  order  of 
things,  451.  system  of,  in  Scotland,  de- 
scribed,  453.       administration   of,  in 
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Scotland,  how  defended,  4-54 — 457. 
grand  juries,  on  what  footing  wished  to 
be  introduced  into  Scotland,  438.  ob- 
jections to  this  proposition,  started  and 
answered,  459—460.  further  remarks 
on  the  doctrines  and  practice  of,  in 
Scotland,  461 — 463.  inconsistency  of 
the  inference  that,  under  the  present 
administration  of,  the  crown  counsel  are 
a  grand  jury,  464. 
Criminal  laws,  Report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on,  July  19,  1819,  XXXV.  314. 
outcry  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
revision  of,  315.  spirit  in  which  such 
enquiries  should  be  conducted,  317. 
absurdity  of  the  distinction  attempted 
to  be  set  up  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, 319.  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  these  laws  in  a  favourable  train,  321. 
Beccaria's  principle,  that  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  punishments  for  slight  and 
ordinary  offences,  are  not  only  a  great 
evil  in  themselves,  but  that  they  do  no 
good,  ib.  the  report  and  evidence  of 
the  committee  little  else  than  a  para- 
phrase, and  detailed  exempliScation  of 
this  principle,  322.  the  true  question 
what  circumstance  combines  efficacy 
with  severity  of  punishment,  ib.  con- 
versation between  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Eldonon  capital  punishment,  323, 
324.  the  importance  of  making  the 
denunciation  of  the  law  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  equity  and  humanity,  325. 
actual  state  of  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  country  given  in  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly's  speech,  March  1818,  326.  sen- 
timents  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  on 
the  subject,  328.  views  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  in  their  report ;  1.  state  of 
crimes,  328.  2.  crimes  for  which  capi- 
tal punishment  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed, 330—333.  3.  capital  felonies,  the 
punishment  of  which  should  be  reduced 
to  transportation  or  imprisonment, 
333,  334.  proposed  changes  in  the  law 
respecting  forgery,  335.  gratifying  to 
see  a  legislative  body  thus  feeling  and 
thus  acting,  336.  misrepresentations 
and  cavils  to  which  the  report  has  been 
subjected,  refuted,  ib.  examination  of 
the  evidence  of  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  as  to 
rare  and  obsolete  offences,  337 ;  of  Mr 
Evans,  with  respect  to  benefit  of  clergy, 
339  ;  of  various  persons,  relative  to  the 
effects  of  over  severity  in  the  laws  re- 
specting larcenies  and  forgery,  340  ;  of 
Mr  Basil  Montagu  on  the  effects  of  ex- 
treme and  indiscriminate  severity  in 
punishments,  and  the  principle  on  which 


their  efficacy  must  depend,  .341,  342. 
the  philosophy  of  crime,  343-— 345.  what 
really  deters  men  from  it ;  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  of  a  murderer,  as 
affects  himself  and  the  community,  and 
an  utterer  of  forged  notes,  345-— 347. 
evidence  of  Mr  Harmer  on  the  punish- 
ments to  be  substituted  for  capital, 
347.  offences  against  property,  the 
only  ones  visited  with  such  extreme 
severity,  348.  these  the  result  of  the 
increased  distress  of  the  lower  classes, 
354.  different  classes  of  thieves  ;  alter- 
native between  the  application  of  the 
short  method  of  cure  to  them  all,  (i.  e. 
hanging,)  and  the  new  or  graduated 
scale  of  punishment,  351.  advantage 
and  success  of  the  latter,  352,  353 

,  nothing  in  which  the  people 
have  a  deeper  interest  than  in  the  ad- 
ministration of,  xxxvi.  174. 

,  of  Ireland,  evidence  and  remarks 

on,  xli.i.  467,  468,  474,  475. 

of  England,  petition  of  jurymen 


at  the  Old  Bailey  against  a  defect  of, 
xlv.  74.  situation  of  the  objects  of, 
on  trial,  painted,  76,  77.  objections  by 
Blackstone,  Shower,  and  Judge  Jeffries, 
to  the  denial  of  counsel  to  prisoners 
for  felony  by,  78,  79.  defect  of  that  of 
England  in  refusing  counsel  to  such 
prisoners,  81.  caprice  of,  exemplified, 
90.  what  is  necessary  to  improve,  94. 
of  England,  suggestions  for  the 


improvement  of,  xlviii.  415 — 417. 

Criminals,  distinction  which  ought  to  be 
made  between  those  who  are  only  ac- 
cused, and  not  brought  to  trial,  and 
those  who  are  convicted,  as  to  their 
treatment  in  prison,  xxx.  469. 

,  youthful,  in  London,  Mr  Bux- 
ton's remarks  upon,  xxxvi.  373. 

Crishna  Misra,  the  author  of  the  Sanscrit 
work,  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  xxii.  408. 
conjectures  as  to  his  country,  and  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  ib. 

Crisis,  the  late,  in  the  money  market,  im- 
partially considered,  xliv.  70.  See 
Trade. 

Critic,  duties  of  a,  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain the  beauties  and  defects  of  senti- 
ment and  composition  in  an  author, 
xxix.  464.  difference  between  great 
poets  and  great  critics,  466. 

Criticism,  public,  the  great  end  of,  is  pub- 
lic example  and  information,  and  not 
the  improvement  of  those  who  are  its 
immediate  objects,  xxiv.  157.  rea- 
son for  exercising  it  on  authors  of  no- 
toriety, i^.     another  part  of  it,  the  re^ 
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commending  of  obscure  merit,  or  ne- 
glected genius,  158. 

Criticism,  periodical,  is  it  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  literature  ?  xxxviii.  349.  ne- 
ver flourished  more  than  at  present, 
350.  has  been  made  an  engine  of  party 
spirit  and  personal  invective,  358.  cause 
of  this  ;  it  has  absorbed  every  topic, 
359.  its  illiberality  grown  to  a  mon- 
strous height,  371.  ultra  whigs  and 
ultra  royalists  have  both  trespassed  in 
this  respect,  but  only  the  worst  part  of 
the  ministerial  press  has  made  litera- 
ture the  tool  of  party  spirit,  372.  the 
Anti-jacobin  took  the  lead,  373.  eflFect 
of  this  on  its  victims,  ib.  calum- 
niators, if  detected,  plead  authority, 
and  the  king's  privilege,  374.  their 
most  common  expedient  to  strew  their 
victim  over  and  over  with  abuse,  375. 
this  system,  thus  pursued,  intended  as  a 
prohibition  to  authors  to  write,  or  the 
public  to  read,  works  that  have  not  the 
government  stamp,  376.  this,  instead  of 
being  resented,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
dolence and  timidity  of  the  public,  ib. 

»»  ,  science  of,  greatly  advanced  in 
Germany,  xlvi.  323.  idea  of  the  scope, 
intention,  and  use  of,  entertained  there, 

324.  new  tendency  of,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, thought  to  spring  from  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  intellect  in  Europe, 

325.  characteristic  of  the  new  school, 

326.  specimens  of,  from  Schiller, 
Fichte,  the  Schlegels,  and  Gothe,  328 
—333.  fruits  of  it  on  the  poets  of  Ger- 
many, 333—337. 

Crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  account  of,  by 
Mr  Legh,  xxvii.  426. 

Crofts,  Mr,  Register  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, examined  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  mo- 
tions at  seals,  xxi.  125. 

Croismare,  Marquis  de,  portrait  of,  by 
Mad.  d'Epinay,  xxxi.  52. 

Croker,  J.  W.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
extracts  from  a  pamphlet  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  xxi.  343, 
352,  357.  remarks  on  the  administra- 
tion of  law  in  Ireland,  xxxvii.  76. 

,  Walter,  "  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  on  the  slavery  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Algiers,"  xxvi.  449.  the  au- 
thor's account  of  what  he  saw  at  Al- 
giers in  July  1815,  451.  treatment  of 
the  Consuls,  453.  his  account  of  the 
bagnio,  and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  ib. 

Croly,  Rev.  George,  exquisite  specimens 
of  his  panegyric  on  Mr  Grattan,  xxxviii. 
55,  66. 


Croly,  Rev.  George,  Protestantism  the 
Pole  Star  of  England,  &c.  by,  xlix. 
218.  school  to  which  the  work  belongs, 
228.  style  of  using  and  applying  pro- 
phecy by,  characterised,  229. 

Crombie,  Dr,  oversight  of,  in  his  criticism 
on  the  opinions  of  Paley,  regarding  the 
existence  of  evil,  L.  305. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  the  mule  jenny  in- 
vented by,  xlvi.  15.  miserable  parsi- 
mony of  Parliament  tow^ards,  ib. 

— — —  versus  Bearcroft,  a  case  decided 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Consistorial 
Court,  maintaining  a  Scotch  marriage 
against  the  evasion  of  English  law, 
xlvii.  109. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  tribute  to  his  talents  by 
Bishop  Warburton,  xxv.  496. 

I  I  ,  apprehensions  entertained  in 
Holland  on  his  granting  a  commission, 
in  1657,  to  fit  out  four  ships  for  the  In- 
dian trade,  xxxi.  6. 

— — ,  his  cruel  policy  towards  the  Irish 
Catholics,  xli.  147.  likened  to  one  of 
Moliere's  physicians,  148.  letter  from, 
to  Fairfax,  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, 442.  characteristic  letter  of,  to 
Waller,  443.  defence  of,  from  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  444.  letter  of,  to 
Speaker  Lenthall,onthe  battle  of  Nase- 

..  ambition  of,  not  vulgar,  xlii.  335. 

driven  from  his  honest  purposes  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  336.  sonnet 
to,  by  Milton,  344. 

,  economy,  energy,  and  popularity 
of  his  government  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  Charles  II.  by  Pepys, 
xliii.  28.  insults  oifered  to  the  remains 
of,  42.  anecdotes  of,  and  of  his  son 
Richard,  44. 

.,  noble  conduct  of,  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  xlv.  459.  Imputed  usurpation 
of,  admirably. characterised  by  Burke, 
481. 

— ,  famous  letter  to,  from  Colonel 
Harrison,  quoted  by  Hume,  given  at 
length  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Ellis, 
xlvi.  203.     letter  to,  from  Bradshawe, 

204.  imputed  hypocrisy  of,  doubted, 
from  the  evidence  of  Harrison's  letter, 

205.  conduct  of,  compared,  by  infer- 
ence, with  that  of  Charles  I.,  206.  let- 
ters of,  to  Colonel  Hacker,  and  to  his 
wife,  207.  state  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  under,  457—459. 

-  -  general  reflections  on  the  rise  of, 

in  its  causes,  xlviii.  141.  pre-eminent 
in  the  class  of  men,  *  parents  of  tyranny, 
but  heirs  of  freedom/  142.     compari- 
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son  of,  with  Caesar  and  Bonaparte,  ib. 
speech  of,  containing  the  strongest  in- 
dications of  a  legislative  mind,  143. 
comparison  of,  as  a  general,  with  Bona- 
parte, ib.  general  spirit  and  character 
of  the  administration  of,  144-.  a  great 
portion  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  mid- 
dling orders  carried  to  the  throne  by, 
145.  warlike  successes  of,  146.  his 
encouragement  of  the  naval  service,  ib. 
silent  justice  rendered  to,  under  the 
humiliations  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
147.  character  of,  popular  with  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen,  ib.  serious 
charge  against,  investigated,  148.  res 
dura  et  regni  novitas,  the  great  apology 
of,  149. 

Cropper,  James,  «  Letters  addressed  to 
W.  Wilberforce,  M.  P.  recommending 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  our  domi- 
nions in  the  East  Indies,  as  the  natural 
and  certain  means  of  effecting  the  total 
and  general  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,'  xxxviii.  209.  enlightened  and 
profound  views  of  the  author,  224.  See 
Sugar, 

Crops,  succession  of,  in  Scotland,  xxiv. 
86. 

— «— ,  rotation  of,  in  Lombardy,  xxviii. 
35.  in  Tuscany,  41.  in  the  Maremma, 
48. 

Cross,  Mr,  description  of  the  Variolous 
Epidemic  atNorwich  in  1819  by,xxxvii. 
330.  vaccination,  though  not  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  disorder,  always  modifies 
it,  ib. 

Crown,  powers  granted  to  the,  by  the 
Pension  Act,  xxxvi.  397. 

— -,  influence  of  the,  proportionate  to  the 
force  at  its  disposal,  and  the  funds  un- 
der its  control,  xxxvii.  392.  its  in- 
creased influence  too  powerful  for  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  394.  ope- 
rates on  public  opinion,  and  seduces  the 
people  from  their  duty,  ib. 

Croup,  homoopathic  prescription  for  the 
cure  of,  L.  521. 

Croydon  hospital  and  grammar  school, 
case  of,  xxxi,  519 — 525. 

Cruelty,  a  prominent  quality  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion,  evinced  in  the  self-inflict- 
ed torments  of  its  votaries,  in  human 
sacrifices;  sacrifice  of  widows,  &c.  xxix. 
388. 

Crusades,  the,  the  last  grand  project  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  which  he  left  ma- 
tured and  digested  to  his  successor,  xxx. 
323.  beneficial  influence  of,  on  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Italy,  ib.  opi- 
nion which  led  to  the  first,  325. 


Crusades,  the,  assisted  to  mature  the  con- 
temporary poetry  of  Christendom,  xliii. 
111. 

Crypt,  the,  a  periodical  work,  note  con- 
cerning an  unacknowledged  extract  from, 
xlviii.  266. 

Crystallization,  theory  of,  great  import- 
ance of  in  the  study  of  geology,  xxvii. 
150.  Dr  WoUaston's  and  Mr  Daniel's 
experiments  on  the  subject,  151. 

Crystallography,  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of, 
and  as  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
good  and  correct  arrangement  of  mine  • 
rals  from,  xxviii.  188. 

,  immense  labours  of  the  Abbe 
Hauy  in;  nothing  achieved  in  Eng- 
land comparable  to  them,  xxxiv.  395. 

— — ,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
it,  xxxix,  493—496. 

Cuba,  raptures  of  Columbus  on  the  first 
discovery  of,  xlviii.  12. 

Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  charac- 
ter of,  xxvii.  191.  surprising  that  his 
manuscript  works,  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  should  not  be  published,  ib. 

Cuffee,  Captain  Paul,  interview  of,  with 
the  African  Board  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  xxi.  472. 

Cullen,  Dr  Wm.,  first  attracted  attention 
to  chemistry,  in  Scotland,  as  a  science, 
L.  261. 

Culloden  Papers;  comprising  an  exten- 
sive and  interesting  correspondence 
from  the  year  1625  to  1748,  xxvi.  107. 
what  they  are,  and  account  of  their 
discovery,  i6.  circumstances  which  ren- 
der the  publication  interesting,  108.  See 
Forbes. 

Cumana,  the  plain  of,  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena which  it  exhibits  after  violent 
showers,  xxv.  107.  situation  of  the 
town  of,  106.  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 108.  violent  earthquakes  at,  in 
1 766  and  1797,  t^^. 

Cumberland,  Ernest,  Duke  of,  his  visit  to 
General  Moreau  on  his  death-bed,  xxii. 
370. 

,  Richard,  character  of  the  Novels 

of,  xxiv.  49. 

,  his  pamphlets  against  Bishop 
Watson  on  account  of  his  Restoration 
sermon,  xxx.  216;  and  on  account  of 
his  plan  for  reforming  the  Church  of 
England,  225. 

his  translation  of  the  Clouds  of 


Aristophanes  characterised,  xxxiv.  290. 
Strait,  remarks  on,  by   Captain 


Ross,  as  to  the  chance  of  a  north-west 
passage  through,  xxxi.  358. 
Gumming,  Professor,  simple  and  beautiful 
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improvement  of,  in  the  construction  of 
the  gas  blow-pipe,  xxxii.  432. 

Cunningham,  John,  and  Hall,  James, 
voyages  of,  in  quest  of  a  north-west 
passage,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, XXX.  49. 

,  Mr  P.,  "  Two  Years  in  New 
South  Wales,"  by,  xlvii.  87.  a  lively 
and  amusing  picture  of  the  most  recent 
state  of  Australia,  ib.  moral  renova- 
tion remarked  by,  in  New  South  Wales, 
92.  ludicrous  anecdote  of  a  Hiber- 
nian convict,  on  the  authority  of,  93. 
account  of  commerce,  given  by,  97. 
indications  of  an  anti-commercial  spirit 
in  Australia,  noticed  by,  98.  recom- 
mends New  South  Wales  as  a  preferable 
point  of  emigration  to  America,  99. 

»'■■  ,  Allan,  his  collection  of  "  The 

Songs  of  Scotland,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,"  xlvii.  184.  his  work  com- 
mended, 196.  his  part  of  the  book 
characterised;  natural  eloquence  and 
deep  feeling  of  beauties,  197.  universal 
use  of  song  in  Scotland  in  former  times, 
described  by,  198.  lively  and  attractive 
picture  of  a  rural  fireside  by,  ib.  re- 
marks of,  on  the  fluctuating  efforts  of 
Scotch  song-writers,  and  on  the  wide- 
extended  currency  of  their  productions, 
199.  his  character  of  the  styleof  song- 
writing  adopted  by  Burns,  200.  is  him- 
self a  good  imitator  of  Burns,  201. 
peculiar  characteristics  of,  as  an  original 
author,  203. 

,  "  Lives  of  the'most  eminent  Bri- 
tish Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects," by,  xlix.  459. 

Curia  Regis,  an  inferior  council  establish- 
ed  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  in 
England,  xxvi.  365.  borrowed  the 
name,  and  usurped  many  of  the  rights 
of  the  great  council,  ib. 

,  under  the  Norman  kings,  what  it 

was,  XXXV.  6 — 9. 

Curran,  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot, 
«  The  Life  of,  by  his  Son,  William 
Henry  Curran,"  xxxiii.  259.  a  very 
good  book,  ib.  remarks  on  its  compo- 
sition, ib.  would  be  improved  by  re- 
duction, 260.  parentage  and  early  life ; 
keeping  terms  in  London,  ib.  accident- 
al collision  by  which  his  talent  was 
struck  out,  261.  his  persevering  and 
laborious  processes  of  private  study, 
263.  called  to  the  bar,  264.  excess- 
ive intemperance  of  his  replies  to  the 
judges,  266.  anecdote  of  his  early  pro- 
fessional career,  267.  brought  into  Par- 

•     liament,  268,     his  efforts  in  the  cause 


of  Parliamentary  Reform,  271.  his 
duel  with  Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  Lord 
Clare),  272.  his  speech  on  the  pension 
list,  U).  visit  from  his  early  preceptor, 
Mr  Boyse,  273.  speech  in  the  course 
of  the  Regency  question,  274.  speech 
on  a  motion  for  an  address  against  in- 
creasing the  officers  and  salaries  of  the 
Boards  of  Stamps  and  Accounts,  275. 
his  duel  with  Major  Hobart,  276.  ex- 
cluded by  Lord  Clare  from  practising 
at  the  Chancery  Bar,  ib.  his  motion 
as  to  the  sale  of  peerages,  ib.  his  speech 
in  defence  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  279. 
speech  in  1797  in  behalf  of  a  more  con- 
ciliatory system  of  proceeding,  281. 
secession  from  Parliament,  282.  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798,  ib.  its  cause  and 
consequences,  284—287.  trial  of  the 
two  Sheares,  288.  Mr  C.'s  speech  on 
the  occasion,  289.  manner  in  which  he 
did  his  duty  to  the  state  prisoners,  ib. 
vexations  to  which  it  exposed  him,  il). 
his  excursion  to  France  in  1802,  290. 
Irish  insurrection  of  1803,  ib.  case  of 
Robert  Emmet;  his  attachment  to  Mr 
Curran's  daughter,  291.  his  letters  to 
Mr  C.  and  his  son,  ib.  292.  appointed 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  293.  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  and  opinion  of  that  country, 
ib.  resignation  of  his  office,  294.  his 
opinion  of  London  Society,  ib.  visit  to 
France,  ib.  illness  and  death  of,  in  1817, 
295.  character  of  his  eloquence,  ib. 
explanation  of  his  success,  and  apology 
for  his  defects,  as  a  speaker,  296.  re- 
marks on  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence, 
ib.  exemplification  of  the  justice  of  the 
reviewer's  critical  remarks  in  a  passage 
from  Mr  C.'s  speech  in  Judge  John- 
son's case,  297-8.  his  skill  in  cross- 
examination,  and  conversational  bril- 
liancy, 299.  his  bon-mots,  ib.  his  general 
public  character,  300.  the  author's 
apology  for  the  flaws  and  lapses  of  his 
private  life,  ib. 

Currency,  depreciation  of  the,  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  any  has  taken 
place?  xxvi.  147.  arguments  that  it  has, 
ib.  153. 

— — — ,  or  circulating  medium,  whatever 
may  be  its  intrinsic  value,  possibility, 
by  limiting  its  quantity,  of  raising  its 
exchangeable  value  to  any  extent,  xxxi. 
57.  to  enable  paper  money  to  sustain 
its  value  on  a  par  with  gold,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  regulate  its  quantity  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  metal  which 
is  the  standard,  ib.  on  this  principle 
Mr  Ricardo  proposes  to  make  bank.. 
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notes  convertible  into  bars  of  assayed 
bullion  at  the  mint  price,  69.  econo- 
my and  security  of  this  plan,  70,  74. 
reasons  why  silver  bullion  would  be  the 
preferable  one  for  exchange,  ib.  76. 
unparelleled  misery  which  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of,  have  brought  upon 
the  country  in  1814,  1815,  1816,  79. 
importance  of  restoring  cash  or  bullion 
payments,  in  order  to  render  its  value 
as  little  fluctuating  as  possible,  79. 
Currency,  the  depreciation  of  the,  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  is  making 
us  less  sensible  of  the  evils  attending 
the  increase  of  taxation,  xxxii.  170. 

■  ■         ,  different  opinions  as  to  the  effect 

of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  value 
of,  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  xxxvi. 
407 ;  and  on  the  tax-payers,  408. 

Currents  in  the  Atlantic,  observations  on, 
by  M.  de  Humboldt,  xxv.  89—91. 

^  ,  influence  of  the  agency  of,  on  the 

earth's  surface,  xxxix.  225. 

Currie,  Dr  James,  remarks  on  his  prac- 
tice in  introducing  the  affusion  of  cold 
water  as  a  remedy  in  fever,  xxxi.  424. 

■  —  ■  ,  remarks   on  the  influence   of  the 

popular  songs  of  Scotland  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  xxxix.  69. 

Curtis,  Dr  R.  C.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
evidence  of,  before  parliament,  on  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  pope,  xliii. 
148,  statements  of,  on  the  allegiance 
of  Catholics,  159. 

Curwen,  J.  C.  "  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,  principally  directed  to 
its  Agriculture  and  Rural  Population  ; 
in  a  series  of  Letters,  written  in  a  Tour 
through  that  Country,"  xxxiv.  320. 
character  of,  ib.    his  description  of  Irish 

■  cottages,  331,  332. 

Customs,  instance  of  collusion  by  the 
officers  of,  with  a  smuggler,  xlv.  173. 

Cuttaca,  or  the  Pulveriser,  a  process  in 
Hindu  Algebra,  explained,  xxix.  151. 

Cutlery,  comparative  merits  of  French 
and  English,  xxxii.  381. 

Cuvier,  George,  "  Essay  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  translated  by  Kerr,  with 
notes  by  Professor  Jameson,"  xxii.  454. 
the  editor  not  warranted  in  giving  the 
work  this  title,  ib.  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
earth's  surface,  455.  the  astronomical 
causes  of  revolutions  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, 458.  his  opinion  of  the  science 
of  geology,  459.  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  animals  of  which  the 
remains  are  now  preserved,  has  been 
something  of  sudden  and  instantaneous 


operation,  460.  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  genera  and  species  of  the  fossil 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  ib.  the  extinct 
species  of  quadrupeds  are  not  varieties 
of  the  species  now  existing,  463.  bones 
of  the  human  species  have  never  been 
discovered,  ib.  the  population  of  the 
world  but  recent,  and  its  present  sur- 
face not  of  very  ancient  formation,  464. 
his  argument  to  establish  this  result 
perfectly  logical  in  form  and  intention, 
but  he  has  apparently  committed  great 
errors  in  ascertaining  the  data,  ib. 
proofs,  from  tradition,  of  a  great  catas- 
trophe, and  subsequent  renewal  of  the 
human  race,  466.  discussion  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  467 — 469. 
the  antiquity  and  origin  of  nations,  i6. 
arguments  against  his  views  on  that 
subject,  471 — 474.  his  attack  on  the 
antiquity  of  Indian  astronomy,  regarded 
as  not  fully  supported,  ib.  great  value 
of  hiswork,  "  Researches  on  the  Fossil 
Bones  of  Quadrupeds,"  475. 

Cuvier,  George,  his  account  of  the  large 
antediluvian  animal  found  in  Siberia, 
xxiii.  109. 

I—  ,  his  testimony  to  the  advancement 

of  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  France,  by  the  revolution,  xxiv. 
519. 

,  merits  of,  as  a  comparative  ana- 
tomist, xxxiv.  396.  specimen  of  his 
flattery  to  Bonaparte,  406. 

.-  ■■■  ,  an  able  naturalist  and  acute  ana- 
tomist, xxxvii.  47.  the  whole  science 
of  geology  not  contained  in  the  preface 
to  his  Researches  on  fossil  bones,  59. 
high  character  of  that  work,  xxxix.  206. 
his  change  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
some  fossil  remains,  222,  223.  his 
opinion  that  the  antediluvian  ocean 
changed  places  with  the  land,  refuted, 
223—231. 

Cyrenaica,  great  importance  of,  in  ancient 
times,  xlviii.  221.  efforts  recently 
made  for  the  examination  of  its  geo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  222.  situation 
of,  described,  223.  travels  of  Captain 
Beechey  followed  for  observations  on, 
ib.  the  Pentapolis,  or  central  part  of, 
227.  first  position  of  the  Hesperian 
gardens  to  be  found  in,  228.  splendid 
ruins  of,  particularized,  229.  vast  ne- 
cropolis of  its  capital  described,  230. 
different  eras  of  the  inscriptions  and 
structures  of,  231.  aspect  and  advan- 
tages of,  compared  with  those  of  Mar- 
morica,  ?32,     Arab  population  of,  esti- 
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mated,  234.  idea  of  establishing  a  co- 
lony in,  considered,  235.  See  Beecliey, 
Delia  CeUa,  and  Pacho. 
Cyrillus,  Dr,  of  Naples,  his  exhibition  of 
cold  water  internally  as  a  remedy  in 
fever,  xxxi.  4i25, 


Czirksena,  circumstances  which  elevated 
the  family  of,  to  the  sovereignty  of  East 
Friesland,  xxxii.  23,  24.  conduct  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of,  in  1744,  24,  not€^ 


D 


Dacieb,  Madame,  character  of  her  trans- 
lation of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
xxxiv.  289.  Theobald's  English  trans- 
lation, a  servile  imitation  of  hers,  290. 

D'Acuna,  Father,  testimony  of,  to  the 
falsehood  of  the  stories  of  cannibalism 

[  being  practised  by  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Maranon,  L.  370. 

Dahistan,  by  Mohsun  Fani,  pretended 
discoveries  which  the,  contains,  relative 
to  the  ancient  history  of  Persia,  xxvi. 
288.  the  Dusateer  said  to  be  its  som-ce, 
xxvii.  200. 

Dakki,  in  Nubia,  remarkable  temple  at, 
described  by  Mr  Legh,  xxvii.  435. 

D' Alembert,  great  praise  bestowed  on  him 
by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  regarded  as  not 
altogether  well  placed,  xxvii.  197.  his 
character  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy, 
223. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  doubt  entertained 
by,  on  the  ultimate  policy  of  unlimited 
entailing  of  land,  xliii.  451.  reasons 
urged  by,  in  1 764,  for  resisting  the  mi- 
ligation  of  entails,  457.  Successful  cla- 
mour raised  by,  against  the  measures 
proposed  to  limit  the  power  of  entail, 
459.     See  EntaU. 

Dalton,  John,  attention  of,  drawn  to  che- 
mical combination,  L.  268.  great  law 
discovered  by,  269.  cause  of  the  errors 
of,  in  determining  the  true  composition 
of  compound  bodies,  270.  atomic 
theory  of,  its  stimulus  to  the  researches 
of  Berzelius,  271.  axiom  of,  regarding 
the  union  of  bodies,  adopted  by  the  BrU 
tish  chemists,  272,  273. 

Dalzel,  the  late  Andrew,  (Greek  Profes- 
sor at  Edinburgh,)  "  Substance  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Ancient  Greeks,  and  on 
the  revival  of  Greek  Learning  in  Eu- 
rope," XXXV.  302.  offers  nothing  to 
increase  the  author's  reputation,  312. 
instances  of  inaccurate  scholarship  and 
inconsistent  judgment  which  it  offers, 
313,  314. 

Dame  Schools,  the  only  use  they  are  of, 
to  keep  children  out  of  harm's  way, 


xxxviii.  441.  great  improvement  upon 
the  plan  in  the  Westminster  Infant 
School,  442—444.  prejudices  of  the 
poor  against  the  merely  charitable  ones, 
how  to  be  overcome,  445. 

Dampier,  Captain  William,  sentiments  of, 
on  free  trade  and  the  Dutch  monopoly 
of  the  spice-trade,  xxix.  51. 

Dancing  girls  of  the  Hindoo  temples, 
account  of,  xxix,  390. 

Dandolo,  early  origin  of  the  name  and  fa- 
mily of,  xlvi.  81.  Andrea,  his  history 
quoted  respecting  the  position  of  Venice 
with  the  popes  of  Rome,  83.  Henry, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  who 
conquered  Constantinople,  89.  Gio- 
vanni, election  of,  as  doge,  97. 

Danes,  conquest  of  Friesland  by  the, 
xxxii.  7. 

Danish  colonies  in  Greenland,  prior  to  the 
16th  century,  notes  of,  xxx.  37.  state  of 
those  formed  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  38. 

,  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  Arc- 
tic Seas,  in  1605  and  1606,  notice  of, 
xxx.  49. 

— — ,  codes  of  law,  account  of  the  an- 
cient, xxxiv.  182. 

Dante,  account  and  character  of,  by  M. 
Sismondi,  xxv.  46.  observations  on, 
47 — 49.  sublime  passage  of,  applied 
to  the  constellation  of  the  cross  of  the 
south,  104.  passage  from,  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr  Hunt's  story  of  Rimini, 
xxvi.  477.  Mr  Gary's  translation  of 
the  same  passage,  xxix.  472. 

,  with  an  Italian  commentary  by 

Biagioli. — "  The  Vision  of  Dante, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary," 
xxix.  453.  Warburton's  idea  of  the 
duties  of  an  editorial  critic  to  this  author, 
454.  history  of  the  commentators  of; 
the  Academy  della  Crusca,  455.  Padre 
Lombard!,  456.  Monsignor  Dionisi, 
i6.  Volpi's  index  of  his  peculiar  words 
and  phrases,  ib.  illustrations  of  his 
obscure  allusions  have  been  collected 
with  more  care  than  success,  457.   im^ 
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mense  number  of  his  allusions;  in- 
stances, U> 460.  notice  of  his  various 

commentators :  his  sons,  Petrarca,  Boc- 
caccio, Benvenuto  d'imola,  460.  John 
de  Saravalla,  Cristoforo  Landino,  461. 
hostility  of  the  Jesuits  to  his  works, 
462.  commentary  of  Lombardi,  pub- 
lished after  their  fall;  circumspection 
in  his  defence  of  Dante,  463.  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  "  explaining  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  sentiment  and 
composition,"  464.  diflSculties  in  the 
task,  ib.  excellence  and  fidelity  of  Mr 
Cary's  translation,  469.  specimens  of 
it,  470—474. 

Dante,  account  of  the  vision  of  Alberic, 
from  which  it  had  been  asserted  that 
he  had  borrowed  the  plan  and  concep- 
tion of  his  work,  xxx.  317.  many  such 
visions  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  319.  more  likely 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  vision  of  an 
English  monk,  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
U).  project  which  he  conceived  and 
executed;  sketch  of  the  state  of  Italy 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  321 — 
329.  cause  of  his  exile,  324.  opinion  of 
more  recent  authors  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  he  borrowed ;  Denina,  329. 
Corniani,  Ginguene,  Hallam,  330,  331. 
Frederick  Schlegel's  charge  of  harshness 
against  his  character,  333.  his  haugh- 
tiness of  demeanour  probably  not  exag- 
gerated, 334.  selection  of  passages 
proving  his  gentleness  and  sensibility, 
ib.  336.  effects  of  commerce  on  society, 
337.  courtesy  of  his  friend  Casella  in 
purgatory,  ib.  passage  mistranslated 
by  Ginguene,  338.  Prince  Manfredi, 
the  chief  support  of  the  Ghibelline 
party,  339.  remarks  on  the  episode  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  340 — 346.  her 
real  history,  342—343.  Dante's  dis- 
tinction between  the  sins  and  merits  of 
individuals,  343.  he  regarded  those 
who  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil  as 
the  most  despicable  of  beings,  344. 
abundance  of  characters  in  his  own  age 
to  suit  his  purpose,  343.  vengeance  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  duty,  ib.  specimen 
of  his  prose  writing,  347.  of  his  lyric 
poetry,  348 — 349.  requisites  for  illus- 
trating the  age,  genius,  and  works  of 
Dante,  349.  his  letter  to  a  friend  on 
being  offered  to  be  restored  to  his  coun- 
try and  possessions  on  certain  conditions, 
350.  supposed  to  have  been  compel- 
led to  beg  for  his  subsistence,  331. 

— — ,  the  Prophecy  of,  a  poem,  by  Lord 
Byron,  XXXY,  283. 


Dante,  comparisons  between,  and  Milton, 
xlii.  56.  parallel  between,  and  Milton, 
316—323. 

,  veneration  of,  for  writers  far  infe- 
rior to  himself,  xlvii.  6.  qualities  for 
which  he  was  extolled  by  the  Italians 
of  the  14th  century,  7.  style  of,  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  Monti,  13. 

— ,  style  and  manner  of,  suited  only  to 
his  own  genius  and  subject,  277.  his 
poem,  the  greatest  work  of  imagination 
which  had  appeared  since  the  poems  of 
Homer,  xlv.  266.  passage  from,  in  re- 
ference to  the  miseries  of  dependence, 
xlv.  294,  and  xlvi.  302,  note. 

Dantzick,  average  prices  of  corn  at,  for 
fifty  years,  from  1770,  xli.  58. 

,  accounts  respecting    the    corn 

trade  of,  by  Mr  Jacob,  xliv.  324.  fur- 
nishes Britain  with  the  greatest  part  of 
her  supply  of  foreign  corn,  327.  tables 
respecting  the  corn  trade  of,  by  Mr 
Grade,  328—330. 

D'Anville,  M.,  cited  on  the  comparative 
values  of  the  Roman  and  British  mile, 
xlviii.  189.  his  Essai  sur  TEuphrate  et 
le  Tigre,  referred  to  on  the  city  of 
Thapsacus,  192.  cited  on  the  value  of 
a  Chinese  Li/,  in  relation  to  a  league, 
218. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  "  The  Wanderer,  or 
Female  Difficulties,"  a  novel,  xxiv.  320. 
character  of  the  authoress,  and  of  her 
former  works,  336.  her  power  that  of 
immediate  observation,  her  characters 
superficial  and  confined,  337.  general 
observations  on  the  "  Wanderer,"  Uf. 

Dardanelles,  passage  of  the,  by  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Duckworth,  object  of 
the,  xxi.  247,  248. 

Darkness,  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron,  cha- 
racter of,  and  extracts  from,  xxvii.  303. 

Darogahs,  or  police  officers  of  Bengal; 
corruption  and  inefficiency  of,  xxxi.  38. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  curious  notes  by,  in 
the  new  edition  of  Burnett's  Own 
Times,  xliv.  47. 

Daru,  the  Count,  History  of  Venice,  by, 
characterised,  xxxvii.  463. 

,  Venetian  Memoirs  of  Professor 

Gallicioli,  apparently  not  consulted  by, 
for  his  History  of  Venice,  xlvi.  75.  the 
Venetian  archives  explored  by,  with 
zeal  and  discernment,  79.  peculiarities 
in  electing  the  Doge  of  Venice,  explain- 
ed by,  in  a  diagram,  95.  crisis  in  the 
liberties  of  Venice  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  remarked  by,  100. 

Darwin,  Dr  Erasmus,  anecdote  of,  xxxiv. 
129. 
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Darwin,  Dr  Erasmus,  contributions  of, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  vascular  system 
of  plants,  L.  156. 

Dati,  Carlo,  his  Lives  of  the  Ancient 
Painters  commended,  xlviii.  65. 

Daubeny,  Dr  Charles,  "  Description  of 
Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,"  xlv. 
295.  theory  of,  on  volcanoes,  suggest- 
ed to  him  during  his  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, 297.  division  of  his  work,  298. 
hypothesis  of,  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  volcanic  eruptions,  300.  rea- 
soning of,  on  the  site  of  volcanoes,  and 
the  character  of  their  products,  301. 
evidence  to  show  the  accessibility  of 
water  to  the  metallic  bases  of  volcanoes, 
302 ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  found 
access  to  them,  303.  views  of,  on  the 
products  of  volcanoes,  304 ;  and  on  the 
relation  between  them  and  some  of  the 
older  rock  formations,  305.  remarks 
of,  on  the  relation  of  volcanic  rocks  to 
the  other  constituents  of  our  globe, 
307.  observations  of,  on  the  seats  of 
volcanoes  in  Italy,  ib.  309.  remarks 
by,  on  the  products  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  311.  speculations  of,  on  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  313. 
views  of,  on  extinct  volcanoes,  315.  his 
account  of  the  Eyfel  district  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands,  317. 
trachyte  rocks  described  by,  from  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Hungary,  319. 
his  work  recommended  for  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  superior  powers  of  ge- 
neralization, 320. 

Davenant,  Dr,  estimate  by,  of  the  amount 
of  poor  rates  in  1685,  xlvii.  306. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  administration  of,  aus- 
picious to  Ireland,  xli.  360.  regarded  the 
custom  of  gavel-kind  as  perpetuating 
poverty  and  barbarism  in  Ireland,  390. 

Davis,  John,  notice  of  the  Voyages  of, 
in  quest  of  a  North-West  Passage,  xxx. 
45-48. 

,  William,  Collective  View  of  Prac- 
tical Means  of  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  and  Labouring  Classes  of 
Society,  by,  xli.  90. 

Davison,  Reverend  J.  (Fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford),  notice  of  his  pam- 
phlet on  rent,  xxx.  73.  refutes  Dr 
Smith's  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  profit,  79. 

,  letter  to  John  Ralph  Fenwick, 
Esq.  (on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
at  Manchester),  xxxii.  441.  surprise  that 
he  should  have  ventured  to  dabble  in 
such  matters;  character  of  the  pam- 
phlet, ib,     remarks  upon  his  argument 


against  enquiry,  and  upon  his  style, 
443 — 446.  his  pamphlet  distinguished 
by  great  urbanity  and  moderation  of 
language,  452. 

Davison,  Rev.  J.,  "  Considerations  on  the 
Poor  Laws,"  xxxili.  91.  idea  of,  that  the 
plea  of  old  age  stands  on  a  different  foot- 
ing with  other  pleas,  not  admitted,  103. 
his  objections  to  the  plan  of  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  rates  to  be  assessed 
in  future,  ib.  his  suggestion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  refusing  to  find  labour  for  able 
labourers  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years, 
considered  impracticable,  105.  remarks 
on  his  style  and  views,  ib. 

i ,  "  The  Englishman's  Adviser,"  a 

periodical  paper,  to  write  down  the  radi- 
cals, a  complete  failure,  xxxiii.  226, 
note, 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey, "  Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures for  the  Board  of  Agriculture," 
xxii.  251.  introductory  observations 
on  the  importance  of  agriculture,  the 
first  among  the  useful  arts,  ib.  intro- 
ductory lecture  ;  objects  of  that  branch 
of  the  science :  his  definition  consider- 
ed too  comprehensive  ;  distinction  be- 
tween the  chemist  and  the  physiolo- 
gist, 253.  second  lecture,  view  of  the 
powers  of  matter  which  influence  vege- 
tation, 254.  third  lecture,  organization 
of  plants,  255.  fourth  lecture,  on  soils, 
268.  fifth  lecture,  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  influence  on  vegetables,  257.  sixth 
lecture,  on  vegetable  and  animal  ma- 
nures, 270 — 275.  seventh  lecture,  on 
fossil  manures,  276 — 279.  eighth  and 
last  lecture,  observations  on  several  im- 
portant agricultural  operations,  279. 
appendix,  on  the  produce  and  nutrient 
qualities  of  grasses,  280.  general  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  ib. 

— — ,  extraordinary  deduction  made  from 
his  experiments  on  electricity,  by  Mr 
Abernethy,  xxiii.  396. 

■  ,  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
a  new  Substance,  which  becomes  a  Vio- 
let-coloured Gas  by  Heat,"  xxiii.  486. 
first  discovery  of  this  gas  made  at  Pa- 
ris by  M.  Courtois,  487.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey's experiments  to  ascertain  its 
nature,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  name  (Io- 
dine) which  he  has  given  to  it,  492. 

— — .,  "  On  the  Fire-damp  of  Coal  Mines, 
containing  an  Account  of  an  Invention 
for  Lighting  the  Mines,  and  consuming 
the  Fire-damp,  without  danger  to  the 
Miners,"  xxvi.  233.  account  of  the  ex- 
plosions in  coal-mines  produced  by  the 
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fire-damp,  234.  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  ex- 
periments, 235.  of  his  invention  of  the 
safety-lamp,  238.  how  received  by  the 
miners,  239.  general  reflections  on  the 
subject,  ib. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  Six  Discourses  pro- 
nounced before  the  Royal  Society,  at  their 
anniversary  meetings,  by  ;  infirm  health 
of,  a  loss  to  science,  xlvi.  352.  has  per- 
formed his  taskas  well  as  it  could  be  done, 
353.  remarks  on  the  panegyrical  style 
in  general  only  apply  in  a  very  trifling 
degree  to,  356.  hints  given  by,  to 
other  scientific  associations,  for  a  com- 
munication of  assistance  to  the  Royal 
Society,  357.  praise  rendered  by,  to 
the  persons  named  in  these  anniversary 
orations,  359.  position  taken  by,  in 
name  of  the  council,  in  the  controversy 
between  Mr  Bond  and  Dr  Brinkley, 
361.  address  of,  to  Mr  South,  on  deli- 
vering a  medal  for  M.  Arago,  364'.  beau- 
tiful eulogy  of  the  mathematical  sciences 
by,  on  delivering  the  medal  to  Mr  Ivory, 
365.  necessity  of  selecting  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to,  366.  eloquent  passages  of, 
on  the  late  geological  discoveries,  367. 
.  ,  experiment  of,  on  the  deleterious 
nature  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  xlvii. 
58. 

Dawson,  Mr  William,  effects  of  his  ex- 
cellent example  as  a  farmer  on  the  ten- 
antry of  the  south-eastern  counties  of 
Scotland,  xxiv.  80, 7iote. 

Day,  Thomas,  author  of  Sandford  and 
Merton,  notice  and  anecdotes  of,  by 
Mr  Edgeworth,  xxxiv.  130—133. 

Dealtry,  William,  "  The  Principles  of 
Fluxions,  designed  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  Universities,"  xxvii.  87. 
diff'erence  between  the  synthetical  and 
analytical  methods  of  treating  science, 
ib.  the  analytical  method  essential  to 
the  composition  of  an  elementary  work 
on  this  branch  of  science,  ib.  old  me- 
thod of  demonstrating  followed  by  Mr 
D.,  ib.  Lagrange's  discoveries  on  the 
principles  of  the  fluxionary  or  diiferen- 
tial  calculus,  88.  real  state  into  which 
the  integral  calculus  is  now  brought  by 
these  discoveries,  ib.  singular  that  Mr 
D.'s  treatise  should  make  no  mention 
of  this  important  improvement,  89. 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  has  laid 
down  the  notion  of  a  fluxion,  &c.  parti- 
cularly felt  in  treating  of  maxima  and 
minima,  ib.  general  rules  of  the  calcu- 
lus ;  the  present  treatise  most  defective 
in  these,  90.  method  of  integration 
not  once  hinted  at,  91.  defect  of  his 
Ed.  Rev,  Gbn,  Index,  Vol.  XL 


method,  and  limitation  of  his  views,  in 
his  mode  of  assigning  the  fluents  of 
those  fluxionary  quantities  where  the 
denominator  is  irrational,  ib.  neglect 
of  the  trigonometrical  analysis  one  of 
the  greatest  and  least  excusable  omis-» 
sions  of  the  work,  92.  integration  of 
fluxional  equations ;  Mr  D.  gives  no 
hint  of  the  rule  contained  in  the  theo- 
rem, called  the  criterion  of  integrability, 
93.  vagueness  and  want  of  precision 
of  his  rules,  94.  mistakes  of  the  early 
writers  on  fluxions  shared  by  the  pre- 
sent author,  95.  he  takes  no  notice  of 
partial  fluxions,  nor  of  the  calculus  of 
variations,  96.  the  execution  of  his  last 
chapter  commended,  97.  defects  of  tlie 
book  consist  in  not  teaching  all  that  is 
true  and  important  to  be  known,  ib. 
none  of  the  new  discoveries  mentioned 
in  it,  98.  its  success,  &c.  proofs  that 
we  have  not  of  late  made  the  same  pro- 
gress in  the  higher  mathematics  as  the 
neighbouring  nations,  U>.  curious  prob- 
lem how  to  account  for  this,  ib. 

Death.     See  Capital  Punishments. 

Deaths,  remarkable,  within  six  months,  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Haller,  Linnaeus, 
Heidegger,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Le 
Kain,  xxi.  299. 

Debrezin,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Hungary, 
notice  of,  xxxi.  234. 

Debt,  effect  of  a  national,  to  bring  private 
debts  into  fashion,  xliv.  156.  See  Na- 
tional Debt, 

Debtors,  society  for  the  discharge  and 
relief  of  small,  has  effected  a  great 
deal,  xxii.  388.  fees  exacted  from,  at 
Dover  Castle  prison,  387.  at  Wood- 
street  and  the  Poultry  Compters,  389. 
not  allowed  coals  at  Dorchester,  except 
in  the  severest  weather,  391. 

.  ...  ,  claim  which  they  have  to  indul- 
gence, and  not  to  be  mingled  with  cri- 
minals in  prison,  xxx.  470. 

Decade  Philosophique,  a  Parisian  news- 
paper, the  only  journal  which  ventured 
to  qualify  the  real  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  18  Brumaire,  xlii.  92. 

Deccan,  the  North- Western,  a  country 
very  little  known,  the  seat  of  the  cele- 
brated monuments  of  subterranean  ar- 
chitecture, XXV.  436. 

— — ,  trade  between  the  Indian  islands 
and  the,  xxix.  45. 

Decennali,  the,  poems  by  Machiavel,  si- 
milar in  style  and  versification  to 
Dante,  xlv.  277. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  opinions  of,  on  the 
advantages  which  home  commodities 
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have  over  foreign  in  the  home  market, 
xxxiii.    1 83. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  originally  suggested 
the  plan  of  the  commutation  act,  xxxvi. 
521. 

—  I  f  his  "  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,"  xli.  68.  his 
opinions  on  impressment  of  sailors, 
163.     xlii.  299. 

Decoity,  or  robbery,  great  prevalence  of 
the  crime  of,  in  India,  xxxi.  37. 

Defence  of  Usury,  and  Protest  against  law 
taxes,  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  xxvii.  338. 

Deffand,  Madame  du,  anecdotes  of,  xxi. 
285,  286.     xxii.  291. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  Robinson  Crusoe,  xxiv. 
321,  note;  and  Colonel  Jack,  xxv. 
487—8. 

■  ■  ,  notices  respecting  the  great-grand- 
son of,  xxv.  487,  note. 

— ■  ,  History  of  the  Plague  of  London 
in  1666;  character  of,  xxvi.  461.  has 
furnished  a  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  Mr  Wilson's  City  of  the  Piague,  462. 

— — ,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of, 
by  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,"  commended  forits  honest  opi- 
nions and  manly  style,  L.  397.  mate- 
rials for  the  individual  history  of  Defoe, 
scanty,  398.  birth  and  early  life  of,  398, 
899.  his  participation  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  and  in  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
399.  late  commencement  of,  as  a  no- 
vel writer,  400.  various  literary  exer- 
tions, and  public  services  of,  401.  pe- 
culiarity of  his  intellectual  honesty,  ib. 
402.  his  life,  as  written  by  Mr  Wil- 
son, lost  in  the  events  of  his  time,  ib. 
admirable  account  by,  of  the  origin  of 
the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  403.  just 
and  forcible  remarks  of,  on  national  in- 
difference to  public  principle,  405.  cu- 
rious account  of  the  insults  offered  to 
James  II.,  after  his  fall,  given  by,  406. 
striking  instance  of  ingratitude  to  that 
prince  by  a  clergyman,  given  by,  407. 
proud  and  proper  reflections  by,  on  the 
fall  of  James  II.  ib.  spirit  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  which  runs 
through  all  his  writings,  408.  his  per- 
spicacity in  seeing  through  the  insidi- 
ous designs  of  James  at  his  accession, 
409.  curious  defence  of  the  Pope 
against  the  Turks  by,  410.  Speculum 
Crape-gownorum  really  written  by,  ib. 
was  a  warm  and  honest  partisan  of  the 
dissenters,  411.  part  taken  by,  in  the 
rejoicings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
volution, ib.  envious  expressions  of 
Oldmixon  regarding,  418»     occasion 


which  produced  his  powerful  satire  of 
the  True-born  Englishman,  413.  re- 
flections on  the  diseased  state  of  parties 
when  this  production  appeared,  414. 
unfortunate  efi'ect  to  him  of  his  Short- 
est Way  with  the  Dissenters,  415.  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  his  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory,  416.  ingratitude  of  the 
dissenters  to,  considered,  417,  418.  of- 
fended that  body  by  assuming  an  ho- 
nest privilege  of  dissent  in  his  own  per- 
son, 418.  employed  by  Queen  Anne 
on  the  Union  with  Scotland,  419.  odd- 
ness  of  his  apology  for  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  ib.  peculiar  characteristics  of 
his  novels  and  miscellaneous  writings, 
considered,  420.  The  Family  In- 
structor, ib.  Robinson  Crusoe,  ib.  Moll 
Flanders,  and  Roxana,  421.  Captain 
Singleton,  422.  Colonel  Jack,  ib.  Me- 
moirs of  a  Cavalier ;  History  of  Appari- 
tions ;  Historyof  the  Plague,  423.  me- 
lancholy picture  of  his  feelings,  in  a  let- 
ter  to  his  son-in-law,  424,  affecting  close 
of  his  life,  as  narrated  by  his  biographer, 
425. 

Degradation  of  the  standard  of  money, 
pernicious  effects  of  the,  xxxv.  468 — 
486.     See  Money. 

De  Gerando,  Baron,  "  Compte  Rendu 
des  Travaux  de  la  Societe  pour  I'ln- 
struction  Elementaire,"  xxxiii.  494. 

Dehr,  the  modern  capital  of  Nubia,  the 
residence  of  Hassan  Cacheff,  xxvii.  432. 
the  termination  of  Norden's  journey, 
433.  description  of,  434.  subterra- 
nean temple  at,  436. 

"  Dejeuner  de  trois  militaires  a  Avig- 
non," the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Napoleon  ;  occasion  on  which  it  was 
composed,  xxvii.  469. 

Delambre,  M.,  method  followed  by,  in 
the  measurement  of  the  arch  of  the 
meridian,  xxi.  311. 

■■■■.  .,  attack  of,  on  the  facts,  reasonings, 
and  calculations  of  Bailly's  Astronomic 
Orientale,  xxix.  162.  one  of  the  aca- 
demicians engaged  in  the  Base  Me- 
trique,  xxx.  410. 

Delametherie,  M.,  classification  of  rocks 
by,  xxxiv.  40.     sketch  of  it,  55 — 57. 

Delaval,  Sir  Francis  Blake,  anecdotes  of, 
xxxiv.  128,  129. 

Delhi,  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  an 
account  of  the  present  state  and  recent 
revolutions  of,  would  be  interesting, 
xxv.  405. 

— — ,  entrance  of,  preferred  by  Bishop 
Heber  to  Windsor,  xlviii.  328. 

Delille,  J.,  translation  of  Milton's  Para- 
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dise  Lost  by,  characterised  by  Cam- 
penon,  xxv.  495,  note. 

De  Lingendes,  Claude,  powerful  style  of 
preaching  of,  described  by  Rapin,  xlv. 
150. 

Delia  Cella,  Dr,  observations  of,  on  the 
shores  of  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica,  xlviii. ' 
222.  ruins  of  Leptis  Magna  described 
by,  223.  the  Gulf  of  Zuca  effaced 
from  the  map  of  the  Syrtis  by,  227. 
fanciful  idea  of,  on  the  use  of  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  Cyrene,  230.  idea  of  colo- 
nizing Cyrenaica  started  by,  235. 

Delolme,  J.  L.,  absurd  idea  that  he  was 
Junius  maintained  in  print,  xxix.  85. 
unmerited  praise  bestowed  by  Junius 
on  his  account  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, 86,  note. 

Delort,  M.,  his  Histoire  de  I'homme  au 
masque  de  fer,  an  obscure  and  con- 
fused tale,  xliv.  2,  note. 

Deluc,  M.,  extraordinary  hypothesis  of,  to 
explain  the  blocks  so  frequent  in  the 
Jura,  and  in  northern  Germany,  xxxiii. 
86. 

,  junr.,  "  Histoire  du  Passage  des 

Alpes  par  Hannibal,"  xliii.  163.  de- 
ductions of,  on  this  subject  confirmed, 
169.  made  up  his  work  from  the  notes 
kept  by  General  Melville,  170.  illus- 
trations of  these  notes  by,  coincide 
with  the  narrative  of  Polybius,  175. 
estimate  by,  of  the  rate  of  a  day's 
march  in  Hannibal's  progress  to  the 
passage  of  the  Rhone  corroborated, 
179.  correct  inference  of,  that  Han- 
nibal quitted  the  Rhone  at  Vienne,  and 
met  it  again  at  St  Genix,  183.  farther 
indications  of  the  course  of  Hannibal 
noted  by,  at  La  Roche  Blanche,  188. 
the  narrative  of  Polybius  strongly  con- 
firmed by,  193. 

Deluge,  Mosaical  account  of  the,  discuss- 
ed, xxii.  466—469. 

,  Mr  Buckland's  Observations  on 

the  Organic  Remains,  &c.,  and  other 
geological  phenomena,  attesting  the 
action  of  an  universal,  xxxix.  196.  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  the  stumbling- 
blocks  of  geologists,  ib.  imprudence 
and  danger  of  attempting  to  connect 
the  details  of  Scripture  narrative  with 
the  results  of  physical,  and  particularly 
of  geological,  enquiry,  197.  account 
of  previous  writers  on  the  subject ; 
Robinson,  Voltaire,  Hutchinson,  Lin- 
naeus, Catcott,  Kirwan,  Cuvier,  Gran- 
ville Penn,  199—206.  evidences  of 
diluvial  action  afforded  by  caves  and 
fissures  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 


continent,  207—224.  evidence  of  a 
general  inundation  presented  by  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  225 — 228.  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  ;  chain  of 
proofs,  228.  that  there  has  been  a 
deluge,  completely  proved;  whether, 
as  Mr  B.  asserts,  it  was  recent,  tran- 
sient, and  simultaneous,  the  facts  ap. 
pear  to  afford  imperfect  evidence  as  to 
the  date,  and  still  less  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  submersion,  229.  obscuri- 
ties with  which  the  question  is  still 
surrounded,  232.  one  important  point 
in  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  Mr 
Buckland's  inferences  are  completely 
at  variance  j  the  first  stating  that  all 
the  animals,  of  every  kind,  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  that  event,  were 
preserved ;  while  the  latter  confirms 
the  fact  that  certain  species  were  total- 
ly extinguished  by  the  inundation,  233. 
useful  effects  to  be  derived  from  the 
renewed  discussion  of  the  subject,  ib. 

Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  description  of 
the,  xxxii.  236. 

Demerara,  remarks  on  the  account  of  the 
Negro  insurrection  at,  xxxix.  *  279, 
*280. 

-.. ,  scantiness  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in,  xl.  227.  improved 
state  of,  242.  the  governor  completely 
prejudiced  against  the  missionaries,  ib, 
planters  irritated  by  the  restrictions, 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
imposed  by  government,  ib.  with- 
holding the  knowledge  of  these  from 
the  slaves  creates  an  impression  on 
their  minds,  that  government  had  or- 
dered their  freedom,  242,  243.  esta- 
blishment of  a  mission  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at,  244.  irritation  of 
the  slaves  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
them  with  respect  to  their  attending 
church;  they  revolt,  245.  they  only  con- 
fine the  whites — do  not  shed  a  drop  of 
blood,  246.  above  200  of  the  negroes 
killed  in  the  insurrection — forty-seven 
suflfered  death  by  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  and  seven  condemned  to  most 
unmerciful  flogging,  246,  247.  testi- 
mony of  Rev.  Mr  Austin,  that  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Mr  Smith  alone  pre- 
vented a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood, 
246.  planters  prohibited  from  working 
their  slaves  on  Sunday,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  263. 

"  ,  mismanagement  of  the  local  au- 
thorities of,  causes  a  violent  combina- 
tion among  the  slaves,  xli.  209. 

;  account  of  the  natural  history  of, 
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by  Mr  Waterton,  xliii,  300.  hunting 
expeditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  of,  and 
of  Essequibo,  302.  Speaking  birds  of, 
306. 

D'Emilianne,  Gabriel,  account  by,  of  the 
dramatic  representations  given  by  the 
Jesuits  in  their  seminaries,  xlix.  322. 

Democracy,  condemned  by  Milton,  Har- 
rington, and  Sydney,  xxxi.  168. 

Democratic  Recorder,  The,  or  Reform- 
er's Guide,  a  weekly  publication,  xxxii. 
293.  detestable  character  of  the  work  j 
treason,  blasphemy,  and  assassination 
openly  defended  and  recommended  in 
it,  308.  mischievous  operation  of  such 
writings  upon  the  well-disposed  alarm- 
ists of  the  country,  ib. 

Democratical  constitution  of  Venice,  his- 
tory of  the,  xlvi.  75—106. 

De  Moivre,  Abraham,  account  of  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances," 
xxiii.  322,  323. 

Demons  and  demoniacal  possession,  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  abound  in  stories 
of,  xxiv.  61. 

Demosthenes,  characteristics  of  the  style 
of  eloquence  of,  xxviii.  60.  admitted  to 
be  the  greatest  orator  the  world  ever 
produced,  xxxiii.  226.  singular  unani- 
mity  of  opinion  as  to  this  point,  227. 
David  Hume  and  Dr  Blair,  ib.  Lon- 
ginus,  228.  Cicero,  229.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  230.  remarkable 
simplicity  and  want  of  ornament  of  his 
speeches,  233.  contrast  between  him 
and  uEschines  in  the  latter  point,  235. 
and  Cicero,  ib.  his  ascendency  account- 
ed for  in  the  singular  state  and  condition 
of  Greece,  and  of  Athens  in  particular, 

237.  his  midnight  lamp  and  labours, 

238.  advantage  which  he  had  in  an 
audience  perfectly  open  to  persuasion, 

239.  notice  of  M.  Planche's  edition  of 
the  text  and  French  translation  of  his 
works,  242 — 246.  his  extreme  care 
in  composing  his  orations,  xxxvi.  85. 
view  of  the  process  of  his  workmanship 
afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  repeti- 
tions which  occur  in  several  of  his  ora- 
tions, 86 — 99.  another  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  comparisons,  as  to  the 
sense  of  rhetorical  excellence  in  the 
Athenian  audience,  99.  the  qualities  of 
bis  orations,  by  which  he  carried  them 
away,  are  the  same  by  which  an  audience 
of  the  present  day  is  to  be  inspired  and 
controlled,  102.  illustrations  drawn 
from  various  passages,  ib. — 107.  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  extreme  con- 
ciseness observable  in  his  style,    107, 


observations  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  by  the  ancients,  109.  remarks 
on  his  peculiar  manner,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  it  in  a  translation, 
486.  translations  of  various  passages 
from  the  oration  for  the  Crown, 489, 499, 
500.  remarks  on  the  French  transla- 
tion, 496.  from  the  first  Philippic,  505. 
from  the  fourth  Philippic,  507. 

Demosthene  et  Eschine,  "  CEuvres  com- 
pletes de,  en  Grec  et  en  Fran9ais.  Tra- 
duction de  I'Abbe  Auger;  nouvelle  edi- 
tion, revue  et  corrigee  par  Planche," 
xxxiii.  226—246.  xxxvi.  82—110. 
483—516. 

,  preference  of  Mr  Brougham  for, 
xlii.  248.  compared  with  Burke,  251. 
great  felicity  of  apt  comparisons  and  of 
wit  in  his  first  Philippic,  xlvi.  280. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  the  foundations  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Etruscan  history 
and  antiquities  laid  by,  L.  372.  his 
Etruria  Regalis  characterised,  373. 
graphic  illustrations  for  the  work  of, 
led  to  new  researches  in  Tuscan  anti- 
quities, 374. 

,  Mr,  of  Dunichen,  his  method  of 

preserving  salmon,  xxiii.  116. 

Dendera  and  Thebes,  notice  of,  by  Mr 
Legh,  xxvii.  427. 

Denham,  Major,  "  Narrative  of  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,"  by,  xliv.  173.  merit  of 
these  travels,  174.  testimony  of,  to  the 
supernatural  fear  of  a  musket  enter- 
tained by  the  natives  of  the  heart  of 
Africa,  175  countless  multitudes  of 
human  skeletons  found  by,  in  the  desert, 
178.  adaptation  by,  of  his  horse  to  the 
purposes  of  a  parasol,  179.  lively  de- 
scription by,  of  the  Lake  Tchad,  180. 
position  assigned  by,  to  Bornou,  183. 
solid  praise  bestowed  by,  on  the  Sheikh 
of  Bornou,  187.  joins  a  slave  hunt, 
against  the  advice  of  the  sheikh,  189, 
191.  narrative  by,  of  his  dangers  and 
escape  with  Barca  Gana,  192.  accom- 
panies an  expedition  against  the  Mun« 
gars,  195.  solicited  for  poison  by  the 
father  and  son,  rival  sultans  of  Loggun, 
1 97.  goes  on  an  expedition  against  the 
La  Sala  Shouaas,  198.  unfortunate 
issue  of  it,  199.  his  accounts  of  the 
Dugganahs,  ib.  of  the  Biddoomahs, 
200. 

Denina,  Carlo,  supposition  of,  that  Dante 
borrowed  the  plan  of  his  poem  from  the 
"Masquerade  of  Damned  Souls,"  shown 
to  be  unfounded,  and  the  reverse  more 
probably  the  fact,  xxx.  329,  330. 
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Denman,  Thomas,  Common  Sergeant  of 
London,  "  An  Inaugural  Discourse  on 
opening  the  Theatre  of  the  City  of 
London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion by,"  xlvii.  481.  time  when  this  dis- 
course was  delivered,  482.  celebrity  of 
the  author  makes  his  discourse  felt  as  too 
short,  483.  ideas  of,  on  combining  a 
literary  taste  with  commercial  pursuits, 
484.  fine  passage  of,  on  Shakspeare,  ib. 
connexion  of  the  metropolis  with  noble 
literary  names  felicitously  pointed  out 
by,  485.  impressive  address  of,  at  the 
conclusion,  486. 

Denmark,  observations  on  the  relations 
between  Norway  and,  xxiii.  89,  99. 

Denmark,  remarks  on  the  situation  of,  as 
fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii. 
411. 

— ,  Travels  through,  by  the  late  Dr 
E.  D.  Clarke,  xxxix.  140. 

— — — ,  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from, 
in  1824,  1825,  xliv.  332.  might,  if 
prices  in  Britain  were  low,  furnish  a 
considerable  supply  to  the  English  mar- 
ket, 333. 

,  monarchy  of,  what  it  wag,  xliv.  360. 


circumstances  which  led  to  its  being 
converted  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  in 
1 66 1 ,  and  1 665, 362.  state  of,  30  years 
after,  364.  narrative  of  Falkenskiold  ex- 
poses the  defects  of  the  administration, 
365.  effect  of  absolute  government  in 
the  debased  conduct  of  the  rulers,  366. 
exemplification  of  this  in  the  history  of 
Struensee,  367.  intrigues  of  the  court 
of,  in  1772;  how  viewed  by  contempo- 
rary observers  of  enlarged  minds,  379. 
sentiments  of  Burke  respecting  the 
state  of,  380.  government  of,  conti- 
nued 43  years  in  the  name  of  the  im- 
becile Christian  VIL,  382.  lesson 
proclaimed  by  the  political  misfortunes 
of,  383. 

Deparcieux,  M.,  Tables  representing  the 
mortality  among  nominees  of  tontines 
calculated  by,  xlix.  13. 

Depping,  Ch.  B.  "  Sammlung  der  besten 
Alten-Spanischen,  HIstoricher,  Ritter 
und  Maurischer  Romanzen,"  xxxix. 
393. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  famous  letter  of  the,  to  the 
Parliament,  refusing  to  surrender  the 
Isle  of  Man,  xlii.  492. 

Des  Cartes,  Rene,  error  of  Thomas,  his 
eulogist,  in  asserting  that  he  had  never 
read  either  the  works  of  Bacon  or  Ga- 
lileo, xxvii.  225.  character  of  him  and 
of  his  writings,  226,     error  of  Mr  Cole- 


ridge in  attributing  the  discovery  of  the 
association  of  ideas  to,  xxviii.  496. 

Des  Cartes,  Rene,  discoveries  of,  in  optics, 
xxxiv.  393.  plagiarisms  with  which 
he  has  been  charged  by  Huyghens  and 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  393,  394. 

Desert,  the,  of  the  Shekhawattee  country, 
described  by  Mr  Elphinstone,  xxv. 
405. 

■  ,  sensations  of  a  traveller  in  the 
Egyptian,  xli.  45.  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings"  in,  48. 

Deserts,  sandy,  baleful  effects  of,  on  ani- 
mal life,  xxiii.  112,  113. 

Desfourneaux,  General,  presents  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  of  France,  on  the  practicabi- 
lity of  regaining  possession  of  St  Do- 
mingo, xxiv.  126.  resolution  on  the 
subject,  ib. 

Desgenettes,  Dr,  testimony  of,  to  the  ex- 
emplary behaviour  of  Bonaparte  to  his 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign, xxvii.  477.  his  answer  to  Bo- 
naparte, on  the  latter  proposing  to  him 
to  give  opium  to  those  who  were  in., 
fected  with  the  plague,  478. 

Desmarest,  M.,  account  of  the  principal 
publications  on  Physical  Geography, 
given  by,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Metho- 
dique,  xxix.  313.  his  statement  of  M. 
Rouelle's  opinions  on  organized  fossils, 
316. 

Despotism,  the  destruction  of,  not  neces- 
sarily attended  by  the  establishment  of 
liberty,  xxxiv.  461. 

,  why  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing in  America?  xl.  515.  fear  of  in- 
surrection the  only  check  to,  516. 

,  account  of  the  establishment  of, 
in  Denmark,  xliv.  362. 

Despots,  difference  between  great  and 
petty,  xxix.  338,  339. 

Devas,  the,  possessors  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, supposed  to  be  Brahmans,  xxvi. 
286. 

Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  able  speech  by, 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  xlii.  238. 

,  Stannary  parliament  of,  how  elect- 
ed, xxxvi.  325. 

— — — ,  Duchess  of,  excavations  carried 
on  by  the,  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  xxx. 
529.  her  Grace's  edition  of  Horace's 
Journey  to  Brunduslum,  and  intended 
illustrations  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  530. 

Dew,  extremely  rare  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Missouri,  a  remarkable  fact,  xxiv. 
423. 

Dewar,  Daniel,  "  Observations   on  the 
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character,  customs,  and  superstition 
of  the  Irish,"  xxi.  340. 

Dewey,  Mr,  testimony  of,  regarding  the 
share  of  agricultural  labour  taken  by 
women  in  Hayti,  xlv.  412. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  effects  of  his  inimitable 
sea  songs  on  British  sailors,  xxxix.  69. 
well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, ib. 

Dicconson,  Mr,  the  supposed  compiler  of 
the  Life  of  James  II.  out  of  the  King's 
memoirs,  xxvi.  404.     who  he  was,  410. 

Dick,  Sir  John,  account  given  by,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pretended  Princess 
Tarrakanoff  was  kidnapped  from  Leg- 
horn, in  1771,  XXV.  193—196. 

Dickson,  James,  brother-in-law  to  Mungo 
Park,  singular  manner  in  which  he  met 
the  latter  on  his  return  from  his  first 
journey  in  Africa,  xxiv.  474.  Mr 
Park's  letter  to,  the  day  before  he  left 
the  Gambia,  on  his  second  journey,  478. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  odd 
statement  in,  regarding  the  feet  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  xlv.  323. 

Diderot,  observations  on  the  character  and 
writings  of,  xxi.  283.  his  observations 
enactors,  292.  his  character  of  La- 
harpe,  288. 

I.  ,  instance  of  Rousseau's  selfish 

and  ungrateful  conduct  to,  xxxi.  49. 
letter  of,  to  Grimm,  expressive  of  his 
horror  of  Rousseau's  character,  ib. 

Didot,  Pierre,  claim  of,  to  be  the  inventor 
of  stereotype  printing  quite  unfounded, 
xxxii.  368,  369. 

■».  ,  Leger,  paper  of  indefinite  length 
manufactured  by,  xxxiv.  394. 

Diet,  general  remarks  on  the  substances 
used  for,  by  man,  xlvii.  37.  various  sys- 
tems of,  in  marvellous  contradiction  to 
each  other,  38.  conflicting  theories  on 
the  quantity  of,  on  the  frequency  of  re- 
course to  it,  and  on  the  substances 
to  be  preferred  for,  39.  every  man 
after  forty  years  of  age  has  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  his  own  in  regard  to,  40.  sub- 
stances used  for ;  their  different  effects, 
41.  farinaceous,  as  compared  with 
animal,  43,  44.  fruits  and  milk  as 
used  in,  45.  stimulants  useful  in,  ib.  46. 
mixture  of  different  aliments  in,  how 
far  salutary  ?  ib.  47.  examination  of  the 
opinions  of  Dr  Paris  on  this  point,  48, 
49.  modes  of  cookery  as  contributing 
to  the  salubrity  of,  50.  of  drinks  as 
entering  into,  ib.  perilous  uncer- 
tainty of  dogmas  on,  exhibited,  53.  of 
tea  and  coffee  as  objects  of,  54.  periods 
regulated  for,  admit  of  no  general  rule, 


55.  quantity  of,  to  be  allowed  in  a  day, 

56.  opinions  of  Dr  Paris  on  the  pro- 
per kind  of,  for  breakfast,  57.  short 
characters  of  several  works  relating  to, 
59. 

Diet  of  Hungary,  composition  of  the, 
xxxi.  226. 

Dieterich  of  Berne,  the  Arthur  of  Teuto- 
nic Romance,  xxvi.  184. 

Diez,  H.  F.  Von,  translation  of  Resmi 
Achmed  Effendi's  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians,  from 
1768  to  1774,  xxvii.  361.  account  of 
him,  and  of  his  controversy  with  M.  Von 
Hammer,  ib. 

Digestion,  process  of,  a  mystery,  xlvii.  40. 
amount  of  our  knowlecige  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  41.  different  substances  which 
obstruct  or  contribute  to,  42.  stimu- 
lants useful  for  the  promotion  of,  45. 
mixture  of  aliments  considered  with 
relation  to,  46—50.  Table-beer  re- 
commended by  Dr  Paris  as  an  auxi- 
liary to,  53.  frequency  of  meals  and  ex- 
ercise as  they  relate  to,  55,  56. 

,  treatise  on  the  derangements  of 
the  organs  of,  by  Abernethy,  xlvii.  37. 

Djezzar,  Pacha  of  Acre,  picture  of,  by  Dr 
Clarke,  and  account  of  an  interview  with 
him,  xxi.  141.  his  complaints  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  ib.  his  unheard-of  cruel- 
ties, xxxviii.  407—409. 

Djidda,  court  and  state  of  the  Aga  of, 
xli.  43. 

Dikes  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarkable 
similarity,  or  rather  identity  of  the, 
with  the  lava  dikes  of  Monte  Somma, 
near  Vesuvius,  xxix.  82. 

Dillon,  Mr,  a  Unitarian  minister,  ac- 
count given  by,  of  his  own  marriage, 
XXXV.  67. 

Dinner,  an  excellent,  one  of  the  great  tri- 
umphs of  civilized  life,  xxxii.  309.  See 
JDiet. 

■II*—  ,  a  subject  of  serious  thought  to 
man,  xxxv.  43.  propriety  of  introdu- 
cing guests  to  each  other  at,  59.  un- 
pleasantness of  servants  waiting  at 
table  during,  ib. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  details  of,  on  Babylon, 
not  so  much  entitled  to  credit  as  those 
of  Herodotus,  xlviii.  187.  on  the 
Belus  of  the  Greeks,  192.  on  the  fes- 
tival HXici  at  Rhodes,  19.3.  on  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Euphrates,  199.  the 
vaulted  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates, 
201.  respecting  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
203. 

Dion  is.  Professor,  comparison  by,  of  the 
circulating  system  of  the  human  body 
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to  that   of  the  hydraulic   machine  at 
Marly,  xxxiv.  399. 

Dionisi,  canon  of  Verona,  character  of  the 
edition  of  Dante  edited  by,  xxix.  456. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  character  of, 
as  a  writer,  xxxiii.  230.  his  character 
of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  231. 
his  comparison  of  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  Plato  with  that  of  Demosthenes 
for  the  Crown,  232.  his  contrast  be- 
tween Isocrates  and  Demosthenes,  ib. 
his  remarks  on  the  beauties  of  the  old 
Greek  comedy,  xxxiv.  277. 

— — ,  "  out  of  the  way"  style  men- 
tioned by,  xlii.  245. 

Diophantus,  his  book  of  authentical 
questions,  character  of,  xxi.  374. 

Diplomatique,  Nouveau  Traite  de,  by  the 
Benedictine  brothers,  extract  from,  on 
the  Tironian  notes,  xlviii.  357.  Third 
volume  of,  gives  a  specimen  of  these 
notes,  362.  Advice  of,  might  have  been 
followed  with  profit  hjjit:  Kopp,  364. 
Specimen  of  the  fragment  de  Freescrip- 
tionibus,  republished  in,  after  Maffei, 
381. 

Dip  Sector,  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr 
WoUaston,  object  and  uses  of,  xxix. 
493.     objections  to  it,  xxxi.  368. 

Directory,  the  French,  apprehensions  en- 
tertained by,  of  Bonaparte,  from  his 
conduct  while  commander  in  Italy, 
xxxi.  291.  injustice  of,  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  294. 

Dirt-eating,  or  stomach  evil,  a  disease  of 
the  negro  slaves,  xxviii.  359. 

Discontent,  public,  increased  by  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  quell  it,  xxxiv.  464. 

Discounts,  principles  of,  xxxi.  59.  on 
what  the  demand  for  depends,  62. 

Discoverers,  in  science,  example  of  the 
injustice  done  to,  by  contemporaries, 
xlvii.  475.  price  paid  by,  to  the  selfish 
ambition  of  their  fellow- creatures,  476. 
labours  of,  481. 

Discovery,  geographical,  the  physical  be- 
nefits resulting  from,  viewed  as  holding, 
perhaps,  the  lowest  rank,  xlviii.  423. 

Discussion,  general,  of  all  subjects  of  pub- 
lic interest,  leads  ultimately  to  sound  and 
salutary  views  of  them,  XXXV.  314.  in- 
stanced in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade, 
315. 

Diseases,  chronic,  the  cure  of,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Horatiopathy,  by  Hahnemann, 
L.  504.  curious  and  valuable  matter 
on,  in  this  work,  526.  Psora,  the  most 
ancient  and  fruitful  source  of,  i6.  See 
Homoopathie. 

Diseases,  local.     See  Ahemethy, 


Dissenters,  and  church  establishment,  mu- 
tual jealousy  of  the,  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, xxxiv.  214.  statement  of  the 
dangers  which  the  former  apprehend 
from  Mr  Brougham's  plan,  247 — 254. 

— — — ,  compelled  by  the  marriage-act  of 
1753,  to  be  married  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  xxxv. 
63.  before  that,  marriage  in  the  form 
of  their  own  congregation  was  good  in 
law,  64.  Jews  and  Quakers,  the  only 
sects  exempted  from  its  operation,  ib* 
provisions  of  a  new  bill  for  their  relief, 
65.  conscientious  scruples  of  this  sort 
not  to  be  laughed  at,  or  undervalued  by 
men  of  the  world,  67.  trifling  amount 
of  their  remaining  wrongs,  71. 

,  of  England,  review  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the,  to  Mr  Brougham's 
new  education  bill,  as  embodied  in  the 
pamphlets  of  Dr  J.  B.  Brown  and 
others,  xxxv.  214 — 257. 

Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal 
over  the  Alps,  by  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  xliii.  1 63.  merit  and 
value  of  the  comments  on  Polybius,  by 
the  author  of,  169.  the  emigration  of 
the  Boii  and  Lingones,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  disbelieved  by,  173.  opinion 
of,  on  the  derivation  of  Alpis  Graia, 
174.  narrative  of  Polybius,  ably  and 
successfully  illustrated  by,  175.  mis- 
take of,  on  an  assertion  of  Polybius,  181. 
the  tract  from  Chambery  to  Nourget, 
found  by  this  author  to  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  description  of  Polybius, 
187.  statement  of  Polybius  laxly  inter- 
preted by,  189.  needless  diflSculty  as 
to  the  positions  of  Hannibal,  started  by, 
190.     See  Delnc,  Hannibal,  Livy,  ^c. 

Dissolution  of  Parliament,  dangerous  ef- 
fects of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of,  to  the  independence  of  Parliament, 
xxxiv.  498. 

Distillation  of  wood,  Dr  Macculloch's 
paper  on  the  products  obtained  by  the, 
xxviii.  177. 

Distillers  subject  to  revulsions,  arising 
from  periods  of  peculiar  prosperity,  xliv. 
74.  exhibition  of  this  truth  in  the  case 
of  the  Scotch,  in  1826,  ib. 

Distillery,  comparative  merit  of  the 
French  and  English  processes  of,  xxxi! 
378.  description  of  an  ingenious 
French  instrument  used  in,  ib» 

— — —  laws  of  Ireland,  oppression  and 
abuses  occasioned  by,  xxxi.  441—461. 
See  Irisli  Zfistiliery  laws.    See  Chichester, 

Distresses  of  the  country,   agricultural, 
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xxvi.  255.  their  extent,  256.  history 
and  causes  of,  258.  remedies  proposed, 
and  means  of  alleviation,  268. 

Distresses  of  the  country,  commercial, 
their  extent,  xxvii.  373.  nature  and 
value  of  our  foreign  commerce,  376. 
measures  which  led  to  its  proscription, 
379.  prospectsfor  the  future,  383— 390. 
.ill  ■  ,  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes, 
xxxvii.  380.  Mr  Canning's  advice  to 
the  higher,  381.  such  as  laws  and  go- 
vernments can  cure,  382.  patience  re- 
commended by  Mr  Canning  as  the 
only  remedy  for,  406.  See  Agricultural 
Distresses,     See  Commercial  Distresses. 

Divining  Rod,  science  of  the,  xxviii.  184. 
See  Rahdomancy. 

Divinity,  Bishop  Watson's  remarks  on  the 
study  of,  XXX.  212. 

Documents  connected  with  the  question 
of  reform  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland, 
XXX.  503 — 524.  See  Scottish  Burgh 
Befortn. 

Dodwell,  Edward,  character  of  the  Par- 
giots  by,  xxxii.  274. 

Doering,  Henry,  character  of,  as  a  bio- 
grapher,  xlvi.  177.  mode  of  life- wri- 
ting, adopted  by,  has  its  disadvantages, 

^  178.  tone  of,  in  his  life  of  Schiller,  re- 
markable, ib.  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Fre- 
derick Richter,  by,  179. 

Dog  of  Montargis,  origin  of  the  story  of, 
xxxiv.  197,  note. 

Doge  (or  Duke)  of  Venice,  origin  of  that 
title  and  office,  xlv.  82.  powers  of,  not 
at  first  abused,  83.  interruption  in 
the  existence  of  the  office,  84.  powers 
of,  balanced  by  others,  85.  authority 
of,  diverted  popular  jealousy  from  the 
powerful  citizens,  86.  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  Forty,  87. 
first  election  of,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Great  Council,  88.  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  princes  who  con- 
quered Constantinople,  89.  origin  of 
the  annual  wedding  of,  with  the  Adri- 
atic, 91.  Andrea  Dandolo,  the  first 
historian  of  Venice,  92.  complicated 
forms  in  the  election  of,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  bewilder  the  people,  95, 
law  respecting  the  marriage  of,  ib.  elec- 
tion of  Giovanni  Dandolo  to  the  office 
of,  97.  ascendency  of  the  oligarchy  in 
electing  the,  anno  1289,  100.  deter- 
mination  of  Gradenigo  to  found  an  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  101.  conspiracies 
against  the  authority  of,  in  the  person 
of  Gradenigo,  102,  103.  conspiracy  of 
Falieri,  105.  new  regulations  respect- 
ing the  person   and   authority  of,   ib. 


changes  connected  with  the  degradation 
of  the  authority  of,  106. 

Dogs,  remarks  on  the  different  races  of,  in 
France,  xxxii.  358. 

Dohm  (C.  W.  Von),  Denkwurdigkeiten 
meiner  Zeit,  character  of,  xxxvii.  462. 

D'Ohsson,  Mouradja,  Tableau  General  de 
I'empire  Othoman,  L.  440.  testimony 
of,  to  the  rarity  of  polygamy  among  the 
Turks,  444.  time  and  remedy  indi- 
cated by,  for  the  reformation  of  the  Ot- 
tomans, 463.  his  account  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Ulemas,  476. 

Dollond,  Mr,  the  inventor  of  the  achro- 
matic telescope,  xxxii.  373.  claimed 
by  the  French  as  their  countryman,  but 
proved  to  be  a  true-born  Briton,  xxxiv. 
393. 

— >■  —  ,  discovery  of  the  dispersive  powers 
of  glass  by ;  Dr  Paley's  mistake  con- 
cerning, xlvi.  518. 

Dolomieu,  M.,  opinions  of,  as  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  great  vale  of  Lombardy, 
xxvi.  171. 

Domenichi,  Ludovico,  a  Turkish  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire by  Christians,  referred  to  by,  L. 
340. 

Domenichino,  employed  in  painting  the 
dome  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples,  xl. 
334.  forced  to  flee  to  Rome,  335.  his 
return  to  Naples,  and  death,  336. 

Dominicans,  the  ascendency  exercised  by 
the  order  of,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  xxx. 
327.  trial  of,  for  attempting  to  substi- 
tute the  prophetic  visions  of  Abbot  Jo- 
achim for  the  New  Testament,  328. 

Dominick,  St,  founder  of  the  Dominican 
order,  and  of  the  Inquisition,  xxx.  326. 

Donald  Macgillavry,  a  Jacobite  song,  re- 
markable for  sly  characteristic  Scotch 
humour,  xxxiv.  159. 

Dongola,  the  place  in  Nubisi  to  which  the 
Mamelukes  have  retired,  xxvii.  433. 
fine  breed  of  horses  which  it  produces, 
434. 

Don  Juan,  by  Lord  Byron,  aggravation  of 
his  offences  by  its  publication,  xxxvi. 
446.  the  great  body  of  the  English  na- 
tion regard  the  tendency  of  it  as  im- 
moral and  pernicious  ;  the  opinion  con- 
sidered to  be  just,  447.  charge  against 
the  author  of  endeavouring  to  destroy 
all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  passages  in  the 
poem,  448 — 451.  unprecedented  per- 
sonalities in  which  he  has  indulged 
against  Mr  Southey  and  his  wife,  452. 

Donkin,  Sir  Rufane,  Dissertation  by,  on 
the  course  and  probable  termination  of 
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the  Niger,  commended  as  lively,  learn- 
ed, and  original,  L.  494.  curious  ety- 
mologies of  the  names  assigned  to  great 
rivers  collected  by,  495.  inferences  of, 
from  them,  not  very  conclusive  as  illus- 
trating African  geography,  b.  objec- 
tionable criticism  of,  on  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  ib.  496.  conjecture  of,  on 
the  river  mentioned  by  Herodotus  cor- 
roborated, ib.  error  of,  hi  attempting 
to  correct  an  observation  of  Ptolemy, 
ib.  corrections  proposed  by,  on  the 
Ptolemaic  geography,  497—500.  con- 
jectures of,  on  the  course  of  the  Niger 
from  Boussa,  501.  impressive  predic- 
tions of,  on  the  future  transformations 

.  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  502.  opinion 
of,  that  the  Lake  Tchad  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Niger,  ib.  remarks  on  the 
eastward  course  assigned  by,  to  the  Ni- 
ger, 503.  work  of,  considered  a  failure 
as  to  the  main  question  under  discus- 
sion, 504. 

Don-nai,  river  of,  in  Cochin-China,  de- 
scribed, xli.  126. 

Donne,  Dr  John,  defence  of  suicide  by ; 
and  anecdote  of  the  occasion  which  led 
him  to  compose  it,  xxi.  43L 

Don  Quixote,  observations  on,xxiv,  322. 

Don  Roderick,  Spanish  Ballads  relating 
to  the  defeat  of,  xxxix.  416. 

Dorchester,  the  county  jail  at,  excellent 
management  of,  highly  honourable  to  the 
magistrates,  xxii.  39L  suggestion,  to 
have  all  the  inhabited  parts  warmed,  ib. 
and  to  abolish  jail  fees  altogether,  392. 
attention  bestowed  on  the  formation  of 
industrious  habits  in  the  prisoners,  393. 

Dorset,  the  Earl  of,  application  of  his 
verses  to  Edward  Howart,  to  all  his 
contemporaries,  xlvii.  20. 

Dougan,  Mr  John,  Report  on  Captured 
Negroes  by,  xlv.  383.  joined  with 
Major  Moody  in  a  commission  from  the 
Colonial  Office  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  negro  settlers  at  Tortola,  384. 
cause  of  his  rupture  with  Major  Moody, 
and  of  his  return  to  England,  ib.  his  re- 
port is  what  it  professes  to  be,  385. 

Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  "  Observations  on 
the  motives,  errors,  and  tendency  of 
M.  Carnot's  Principles  of  Defence," 
xxxviii.  467.  experiments  of,  on  the 
terminal  velocity  of  bullets,  to  show 
the  inefiicacy  of  firing  vertically,  474. 
his  conclusion  on  the  subject,  475.  hai 
treated  Carnot  with  too  little  courtesy, 
478. 

Douhet,  the  palace  of  Heraclius,  King  of 
Georgia,  described,  xxviii.  328. 


Dover  Castle,  privileged  prison  of,  Mr 
Neild's  account  of  the  horrible  state  of, 
xxii.  386.  enormity  of  the  jail  fees, 
387.  prospects  of  improvement  in, 
388. 

Dowdeswell,  Mr,  secretary  to  the  Bengal 
government  J  extracts  from  his  report 
on  the  state  of  the  police  of  Bengal  in 
1809,  xxxi.  37,  38. 

Downton  Pippin,  a  hybrid  apple,  mode  of 
producing,  by  Mr  Knight,  xxxiv.  364. 

Doyle,  Dr  John,  catholic  bishop  of  Kil. 
dare  and  Leighlin,  evidence  of,  before 
Parliament,  on  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  allegiance  of  Catholics,  xliii. 
133,  137,  142, 144,  145, 149,  150, 151, 
152,  155,  158. 

..—  ,  evidence  of,  on  the  state  of  the  Irish 
poor,  xlv.  50.  considered  the  pope  of 
Ireland,  440.  letter  from,  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  quoted,  ib. 

Drainage  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  by  the 
French  engineers,  account  of  the,  xxviii. 
53. 

Drama,  observations  on  the,  by  Grimm 
and  Diderot,  xxi.  290—292. 

,  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 

the,  by  Schlegel,  xxvi.  76. 

— — ,  definition  of  a  good,  xxxviii.  181. 
enquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  English, 
very  unimportant,  182.  most  likely, 
however,  of  foreign  origin,  183.  lay  tor- 
pid during  the  protectorate  of  Crora-. 
well,  199.  revived  under  Charles  II., 
but  with  little  of  its  former  character, 
200.  as  comedy  flourished,  tragedy  gre\v 
diseased,  ib. 

,  the  provisions  regarding  the'public 

funds  in  Athens,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the,  xlix.  317.  tracesof  attempts  at, 
among  children  and  savages,  319.  first 
introduction  of,  by  Thespis,  condemned 
by  Solon,  320]  powerful  and  pleasing 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  turned,  321. 
encouraged  in  their  seminaries  by  tlje 
Jesuits,  322.  an  essential  part  of,  in 
ancient  Greece,  illustrated  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  construction  of  a  cathe- 
dral church,  324—327.  the  chorus 
considered  as  a  part  of  the,  327.  eco- 
nomy of  the  ancients  regarding,  330 
— 332.  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  Greek,  displayed  by 
many  English  writers,  ib.  sketch  of  it, 
334 — 337.  that  of  Rome  possesses 
little  originality  or  interest,  338.  re- 
vival of,  in  the  middle  ages,  340.  early 
appearance  of,  in  Spain,  341.  intro- 
duction of,  into  Germany,  attributed  to 
English  prelates,  342.     vicissitudes  of, 
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at  and  after  the  reformation,  ib.  small 
use  of  the  old  English,  to  the  present 
age,  344.  observations  on  the  Spanish, 
345.  contributions  to,  by  Cervantes,  347. 
the  Italian,  348.  the  French,  ib.  the 
German,  349.  progress  of,  in  England, 
interrupted  by  taxation,  350.  expense 
of,  in  England,  352.  control  of,  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  considered,  353 — 
355.  time  chosen  for  the  representa- 
tion of,  animadverted  on,  355.  unequal 
amount  of  talent  in  those  attached  to 
the  service  of,  in  England,  358. 

Dramatic  Literature,  English,  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  Mr  Hazlitt's  lectures  on 
the,  xxxiv.  438.  Shakspeare  as  compa- 
red with  his  contemporaries,  441. 
causes  of  the  sudden  and  rich  develope- 
ment  of  poetical  feeling  then  produced, 
442.  various  authors  characterised, 
444 — 446.  remarks  on  the  state  of,  in 
more  modern  times,  xxxvi.  413 — 417. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  more  quick  and  decisive 
in  its  effects  than  any  other,  and  the 
reasons  why,  xxxviii.  178.  what  is 
dramatic  ?  not  easily  defined  ;  what  is 
undramatic?  Shakespeare,  the  only 
true  model,  179—180. 

writers,  character  of  the  ancient 

English,  xxxviii.  184—199. 

Dramatist,  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
good,  xxxviii.  180. 

Drawing  and  Surveying,  an  acquaintance 
with,  quite  indispensable  to  a  geologist, 
xxxviii.  418. 

~,  importance  of,  as  a  part  of  the 

education  of  military  men,  xlix.  401 — 
406. 

Dream,  the,  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  cha- 
racter of,  xxvii.  309. 

Dress,  probable  origin  of  a  hereditary  taste 
for,  xliil.  27.  precious  twaddle  of 
Secretary  Pepys  concerning,  30. 

Drewitz,  a  Russian  officer,  Rulhiere's  ac- 
count of  the  enormities  committed  by 
him  in  Poland,  xxii.  316,  317. 

Drinking,  the  Emperor  Baber's  account  of 
his  first  temptation  to,  xlvi.  67.  in 
the  form  of  confections,  called  maajuns, 
used  in  Hindoostan,  68.  feats  of,  de- 
scribed by  Baber,  69.  hankering  after 
the  abjured  pleasures  of,  by  a  sincere 
Mahomedan,  71. 

Droits  of  Admiralty,  history  of  the  fund 
so  called,  and  of  other  funds  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  over  the  application  of 
which  Parliament  has  no  control,  xxxiii. 
478 — 482.  account  of  the  grant  made 
to  Sir  Home  Popham,  of  L.  25,000  out 
of,  482. 


Droitwich,  Mr  L.  Hofner's  account  of 
the  Brine  springs  of,  xxviii.  182. 

Drontheim,  in  Norway,  description  of,  by 
Von  Buch,  xxii.  158.  poverty  of  the 
climate,  159. 

Drouet,  General,  anecdotes  of,  during  the 
campaign  in  Germany,  in  1813.  xxxii. 
213,  221. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden, 
proved  by  Mr  Gifford  not  to  have  writ- 
ten the  sentence  attributed  to  him, 
containing  a  parallel  between  Shak- 
speare and  Ben  Jonson,  xxvii.  224, 
note. 

— — ,  Henry,  munificent  foundation, 
by,  for  a  professorship  of  political  eco- 
nomy at  Oxford,  xUii.  20. 

,  his  tract,  "  Cheap  Corn  best  for 

farmers,"  quoted,  xliv.  349. 

,  Sir  William,  "  Origines  j  or  re- 
marks on  the  origin  of  several  empires, 
states,  and  cities,"  by,  xlv.  96.  his 
translation  of  an  expression  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tian modes  of  writing,  adverted  to,  103. 

Druses,  sect  of  the,  religious  tolerance  of, 
xxi.  143. 

Dryden,  John,  extract  from  his  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  xxii.  82. 

,  anecdotes  of,   xxxiii.  322,  323, 

326. 

,  commends  the  style  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  writings,  xxxvi.  6.  spe- 
cimens to  show  his  imitation  of  Cow- 
ley, 7,  note,  indecencies  in  his  wri- 
tings very  different  from  those  in  Shak- 
speare's,  53.  the  first  to  substitute  the 
French  style  in  our  dramas,  for  the  sys- 
tem of  his  forefathers,  xxxviii.  200. 
boasts  of  adding  new  words  to  our  na- 
tive tongue,  ib.  his  declamatory  plays 
inferior  in  original  thought  to  the  second- 
rate  dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  ih. 
character  of,  as  a  satirist,  and  as  a  dra- 
matist, 201. 

,  estimate  of  the  poetical  rank  of, 
xlii.  60. 

.,  the  first  place  in  the  second  rank 


of  our  poets  assigned  to  him,  xlvii.  1. 
merits  and  defects  of,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, without  reference  to  the  spi- 
rit of  his  age,  3.  was  one  of  the  wri- 
ters, who,  by  cringing  to  the  public 
taste,  acquired  power  to  reform  it,  21. 
life  and  manner  of  writing  of,  divided 
into  two  parts,  ih.  Annus  Mirabilis  of, 
characterised,  22.  his  rhyming  plays, 
studies  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
drama,  23.  absurd  notions  of  love  re- 
alized in  the  female  characters  of,  24, 
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violates  the  truth  of  character,  25. 
tragi-comedies  of,  absurd,  26.  trusted 
in  his  tiuj<edies  to  his  diction  and  versi- 
fication, 26.  tendency  of,  to  bombast, 
never  removed,  27.  sat  down  to  work 
himself,  by  reflection,  into  a  deliberate 
wildness,  a  rational  frenzy,  28.  de- 
scription by,  in  Maximin,  compared 
with  one  by  Homer,  29.  fairy  imagery 
of,  compared  with  that  of  Shakspeare, 
ib.  merit  of  the  dialogues  of,  between 
men,  30.  taste  of,  gradually  awakened 
his  creative  faculties,  31.  transparent 
style  of  his  criticisms,  32.  great  criti- 
cal toleration  of,  ib.  good  temper,  and 
other  qualities  of  his  critical  works,  33. 
his  Hind  and  Panther,  a  good  criterion 
of  his  powers  and  style,  34?.  his  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,  a  successful  effort 
in  that  manner,  ib.  Ode  of,  on  St  Ce- 
cilia's day,  his  last  and  greatest  work, 
35.  would  have  probably  written  a 
good  epic,  36.  summary  of  his  charac- 
ter, 36. 

Dryden,  John,  jocular  application  of  the 
angry  eagerness  of  the  Judge  in  the 
Amphitryon  of,  L.  124(. 

Dublin,  Whitelaw's  History  of  the  city  of, 
xxxiv.  32. 

Dubois,  Abbe  J.  A.,  "Description  of  the 
character,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the 
people  of  India;  and  of  their  institu- 
tions, religious  and  civil.  Translated 
from  the  French  manuscript,"  xxii.  377. 
account  of  the  author,  and  of  his  work, 
379.  division  of  it,  381.  the  two  first 
parts  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
priests,  ib.  his  account  of  the  sacrifices 
made  to  tlie  Saktis,  392.  the  author  a 
diligent  observer,  and  bears  all  the 
marks  of  a  sincere  and  faithful  reporter, 
397.  his  character  of  the  Brahmins ; 
their  gluttony,  397.  selfishness,  398. 
disregard  of  truth,  399.  contempt  of 
their  gods,  400.  general  want  of  ve- 
neration for  parents,  398.  quarrels  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  different  gods, 
401.  right  and  left  hand  castes,  402. 
creditors  and  debtors,  ib. 

,  Cardinal,    infamous  conduct   of, 

during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, xli.  304. 

Dubourdieu,  Reverend  John,  statistical 
survey  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  xxi. 
340. 

Dubrunfaut,  M.  evidence  of,  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  beet-root  sugar  manufactory 
in  France,  L.  59.  his  opinion  as  to 
its  probable  cheapness  questioned,  60. 

Duelling,  by  the  law,  is  a  capital  offence, 


yet  is  a  mere  dead  letter,  owing  to  the 
discrepancy  between  it  and  the  manners 
of  the  country,  xxii.  74. 

Duels,  remarks  on  the  practice  of,  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  nations  and 
their  descendants,  xxxiv.  196. 

,  the  code  of,  among  the  associated 
German  students,  xli.  84. 

Dugganahs,  a  race  of  Shouaa  Arabs,  in 
Africa,  particulars  respecting  the,  xliv. 
199. 

Dumont,  Stephen,  of  Geneva ;  the  world 
indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of 
Mr  Bentham's  doctrines  on  legislation, 
xxii.  1.  his  share  in  the  execution  of 
the  "  Theorie  des  peines  et  des  recom- 
penses," much  larger  than  that  of  a 
mere  redacteur,  2. 

»,  employed  by  the  Senate  of  Ge- 
neva to  draw  up  a  penal  code  on  Mr 
Bentham's  principles,  xxix.  236.  Mr 
B.  indebted  to  his  graces  of  style  for 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired,  ib.  ex- 
traordinary to  find  a  man  of  such  en- 
dowments submitting  to  the  office  of 
setting  forth  another's  ideas  to  advan- 
tage, 237. 

,  "  Traits  des  Preures  Judiciares. 

Ouvrage  extrait  des  Manuscrits  de  M. 
Jeremie  Bentham,"  xl.  169.  his  pre- 
face, judicious  and  eloquent,  170.  his 
opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  compelling 
counsel  to  reveal  their  communications 
with  their  clients,  184.  prefers  the 
English  to  the  French  practice  in  the 
case  of  self-inculpation,  188. 

,  name  of,  by  its  association  with 
that  of  Bentham,  a  household  word 
among  legislative  students,  xlviii.  458. 
praise  due  to,  for  his  admirable  redac- 
tion of  Bentham's  writings,  460.  me- 
rits of,  in  compression  and  suppression, 
now  in  a  way  of  being  understood,  and 
why,  461.  service  actually  rendered  by, 
to  the  circulation  of  Mr  Bentham's  spe- 
culations, 462.  recent  publication  by, 
of  papers  on  judicial  organization,  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  work  on 
evidence,  493.  successful  parallel,  or 
rather  contrast  instituted  by,  between 
Montesquieu  and  Bentham,  519. 

Duncan,  Reverend  Henry,  *'  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Parish 
Banks,"  XXV.  134.  his  principle  of  im- 
posing a  fine  on  contributors  who  do 
not  deposit  a  certain  sum  every  year 
disapproved  of,  143.  ridiculously  mag- 
nificent constitution  he  has  given  to  the 
Ruthwell  Parish  Bank,  144.  extracts 
from  its  statutes,  ib. 
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Duncan,  Dr  Andrew,  junior,  "  Reports  of 
the  practice  in  the  Clinical  Wards  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  from 
November  1817  to  July  1818,"  xxxi. 
413.     See  Contagions  Fever. 

,  „■ I,  J.  M.,  ''Travels  through  part  of 

the  United  States  and  Canada,"  xl. 
427.  extracts  from,  on  toleration  in 
religion,  428.  description  of  a  tea 
party,  433,  434.  on  changes  of  the  con- 
stitution of  various  states,  439,  440. 

Dundas,  Henry,  plan  of,  for  negro  eman- 
cipation  in  1791,  xxxix.  121.  claim  of 
salvage  made  by,  from  Mr  Pitt  for  pre- 
serving the  country,  xlv.  28. 
■  ■■■I  ,  visionary  statements  and  specu- 
lations of,  on  the  expected  surplus  re- 
venue of  India,  xlv.  342,  statements  of, 
on  these  points,  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  good  faith,  343. 

■  ,  ludicrous  exhibition  of,  by  Mr 
Burke  in  his  speech  on  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  xlvi.  277. 

■  ■■.-  — I,  one  of  the  last  political  acts  of, 
was  to  erect  Penang  into  an  East  In- 
dian Presidency,  xlvii.  163. 

Dung,  recent  farm-yard,  used  as  a  prefer- 
able manure  by  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
xxii.  273.  considered  detrimental  to 
the  turnip  crop,  by  Mr  Walker  of  Mel- 
lendean,  ib. 

m .1  ,  fermented,  uses  of,  as  a  manure, 

xxii.  272-.274. 

Dunlop,  John,  *'  The  History  of  Fiction  j 
being  a  critical  account  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated prose  works  of  fiction,  from 
the  earliest  Greek  romances  to  the  no- 
vels of  the  present  age,"  xxiv.  38.  cap- 
tivating nature  of  the  subject,  ib.  pro- 
gress of  fictitious  embellishment  of  real 
events,  39—41.  introduction  of  ficti- 
tious incidents :  piracies  of  the  itiner- 
ant story-tellers,  42.  Mr  D.'s  account 
of  the  Arabian  and  Gothic  fictions,  42 
— 41.  his  reason  for  excluding  poetical 
works  of  fiction  discussed,  and  pronoun- 
ced to  be  insufficient,  47.  his  history 
opens  in  the  middle  instead  of  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  48.  Greek  prose  ro- 
mances ;  Theagenes  and  Cliariclea, 
49.  proper  merits  of  a  romance,  inter- 
est and  pathos,  i6.  Latin  romances  ;  the 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  50.  romances  of  chi- 
valry, 52.  history  of  Merlin  the  enchan- 
ter, 54.  the  reviews  too  general  and 
uniform  in  their  style,  and  too  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  works  introduced,  57.  the 
account  of  the  fictions  of  modern  times 
extremely  imperfect,  ib.  general  com- 
mendation of  the  work;  d8. 


Dunlop,  John,  "  History  of  Roman  Liter- 
ature," xl.  375.  his  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  founded  on 
fable,  384.  and  note,  p.  385.  his  error  in 
the  translation  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fra- 
tres  Arvales,  395,  note,  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Columna  Rostrata,  400, 
note,  plan  of  the  work  objectionable, 
412,  413.  its  execution,  however,  en- 
titled to  great  and  unequivocal  praise, 
413. 

Dunstan,  St,  MrLingard's  account  of  some 
circumstances  in  the  life  of,  xxv.  347 — 
354. 

n  .—  ■  .,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  quarrel  of, 
with  Edwy,  xlii.  9.  how  driven  from 
his  monastery,  15.  vindicated  by  Dr 
Lingard  from  the  charge  of  peculation, 
19. 

Dunster,  Rev.  Mr,  character  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes, 
xxxi  v.  290. 

Duppa,  Bryan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  de- 
livered to  King  Charles  I.  the  MS.  of 
Eikon  Basilike,  xliv.  13. 

Dupuis,  Joseph,  vice-consul  at  Moga- 
dore,  his  information  respecting  Robert 
Adam  the  sailor,  xxvi.  385 — 390.  his 
account  of  the  three  races  who  inhabit 
West  Barbary,  400. 

.1  ■■  ■,  envoy  and  consul  to  Ashantee, 
Journal  of  a  residence  in  Ashantee  by, 
xli.  336.  work  of,  that  of  a  man  of  ta- 
lent, 3.37.  error  in  the  estimate  by,  of  the 
population  of  Coomassie,  capital  of  Ash- 
antee, 338.  conversation  of  Sai  Tootoo 
Quanim  with,  340.  singular  image  em- 
ployed by,  to  describe  a  working  party 
ofAshantees,  341.  bias  of/ in  favour  of 
the  Ashantees,  344.  appointment  of, 
as  resident  at  the  court  of  Coomassie, 
345.  remarks  made  by,  on  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  346.  correspondence  of,  with 
Sir  George  and  Collier,  and  its  results, 
348.  acquits  the  Dutch  of  the  charge 
of  fomenting  hostility  in  Africa  against 
the  English,  351.  information  ot,  res- 
pecting the  interior  of  Africa,  arranged 
with  judgment  and  care,  356. 

Duret,  Claude,  device  in  the  title-page  of 
his  "Tresor  des  Langues,"  xxxii.  7. 

Durham,  Shute,  Bishop  of.  See  Barring- 
ton. 

Durham  Clergy,  their  libellous  pamphlets 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.  xxxvii. 
353 — 355.  reminded  of  their  promises 
at  ordination,  355.  take  a  forward  part 
in  political  contentions,  and  active  in 
electioneering,  35^.  hatred  against 
Queen  Caroline  \  forbid  the  bells  to  toll 
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on  occasion  of  her  death,  357.  their 
hypocritical  defence  ironically  exposed 
by  Mr  Brougham,  375,  376. 

Duroc,  Marsha),  Duke  of  Friuh',  death  of, 
at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  xxxii.  214. 

Dusateer,  the,  notice  of,  and  of  an  intend- 
ed new  edition  of  it  by  MuUa  Ferouz, 
xxvii.  209,  note. 

Dutch,  the,  the  first  European  nation 
which  united  the  characters  of  mer- 
chant and  sovereign  in  India,  xxxiii. 
151.  their  horrible  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, ih.  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages of  their  East  Indian  subjects, 
152. 

,  causes  of  the  decay  of  their  trade 

with  Japan,  xxix,  43. 

»  embassies  to  China,  notice  of  the 
three,  xxix.  434—436. 

— — — ,  have  introduced  a  perfect  freedom 
in  the  direct  and  carrying  trade  with 
China,  in  1817,  xxix.  451. 

— — ,  object  of  our  navigation  laws,  to 
deprive  them  of  the  monopoly  of  being 
the  common  carriers  of  the  world, 
xxxviii.  479.  decline  of  their  trade,  not 
the  consequence  of  these  laws,  but  of 
excessive  taxation,  481. — See  Holland. 

— — ,  acquitted,  by  Mr  Dupuis,  of  fo- 
menting hostility  against  the  English 
among  the  Ashantees,  xli.  351. 

Dutens,  M.  L.,  error  of,  in  his  enquiries 
respecting  the  most  remote  epoch  of 
the  use  of  arches  among  the  ancients, 
xlviii.  206. 

Duties,  injurious  effects  of  high,  and  be- 
neficial effects  of  low,  exemplified,  xxxiii. 
186.  a  great  reduction  of  these  on  va- 
rious commodities,  not  likely  to  dimi- 
nish the  revenue,  ib. 

— ,  Irish,  rates  and  amount  of,  on  rum, 
xxxvi.  531.  on  wines,  532.  on  sugar, 
tobacco,  spirits,  malt,  and  tea,  533.  ge- 
neral view  of,  and  loss  of  revenue  by 
their  increased  rates,  534. 

,   for  the  protection   of  trade,  how 

far  are  infractions  of  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  xlviii.  182.  a  consequence 
of  the  claims  of  individuals  against  the 
public,  ib. 


Dutrochet,  M.  H.  "  V  Agent  immddiat 
du  mouvement  vital  devoile  dans  sa  na- 
ture et  dans  son  mode  d'  action  chez  les 
vegetaux,"  by,  L.  145.  opinion  of,  on  the 
pores  of  plants,  150.  view  of  the  course 
of  the  sap  in  plants  proposed  by,  157. 
involves  more  opinions  in  physiology, 
but  does  not  dissipate  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject,  158.  electricity  regarded 
by  him  as  the  mysterious  cause  which 
occasions  the  motions  and  changes  in 
the  vegetable  fluids,  159.  the  spon- 
gioles  at  the  fibrous  extremities  of  the 
root,  held  by,  to  be  the  exclusive  seats 
of  absorption,  160.  juice  of  plants,  in 
the  opinion  of,  does  not  descend  from 
its  gravity,  161.  fluids  conveyed  by, 
through  animal  and  vegetable  textures, 
with  the  aid  of  a  voltaic  apparatus,  ib, 
difliculties  attending  the  laws  of  density 
and  chemical  action,  stated  by,  162. 
electricity  applied  by,  in  a  way,  and  to 
an  extent,  not  attempted  by  preceding 
experimenters,  ib.  mechanism  of  se- 
cretions, as  explained  by,  inferior  to  the 
filtering  apparatus  of  Mirbel,  163.  hy- 
pothesis of,  inadequate  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  thing  it  pretends  to,  ib. 

Duty  and  Salary,  separation  of,  a  principle 
pervading  all  human  institutions,  xxxviii. 
101,  154,  164. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  "  Reflexions  sur 
r  organisation  municipale,  et  sur  les  con- 
seils  generaux  de  departemens  et  les 
conseils  d'  arondissemens,"  xxxiv.  1. 

Dwarfs  in  northern  countries,  small  size, 
and  frequency  of,  the  fruits  of  dram- 
drinking,  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
from  their  youth,  xxxix.  151. 

Dyeing  of  silk,  account  of  duties  levied  on 
the  principal  articles  used  in,  xliii.  85. 

Dyer,  Mr,  a  Marlborough  Street  magis- 
trate, evidence  of,  respecting  education, 
as  contributing  to  the  increase  of  crime, 
xlviii.  419. 

Dymoke,  Lewis,  petition  of,  claiming  the 
barony  of  Marmion,  xxxv.  1. 


B 


Eadmer's  history  of  St  Oswald  referred 
to  for  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Archbishop 
Odo,  XXV.  347. 

Eftrth;  essay  on  the  figure  of  the,  by  Mr 


Greenough,  xxxiii.  83.  attempt  to  show 
its  proximate  and  remote  causes,  84. 
insufficiency  of  rivers  to  transport  heavy 
blocks,  or  even  moderately  sized  gravel 
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to  any  distance,  proved  by  examples,  85. 
M.  Deluc*s  extraordinary  hypothesis, 
86.  causes  of  the  diluvian  catastrophe, 
ib.  evidence  of  an  universal  deluge, 
presented  by  the  surface  of  the,  xxxlx. 
225—227. 

Earthquakes,  two  dreadful  ones,  at  Cu- 
mana,  in  1766  and  1797;  xxv.  108. 
at  Quito,  in  1797,  109,  at  Caraccas, 
in  1812,  ib. 

.  ,  the  monastery  of  St  Stefuno  del 

Bosco,  destroyed  by  a,  in  1783,  xxxvi. 
165.  traces  of  it  in  a  singular  form  at 
Casalnovo  and  Terranova,  166.  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  Prince  of  Scilla  and 
his  vassals,  in  the  same  awful  catas- 
trophe, 167. 

East,  Mr,  (now  Sir  Edward,)  effects  of 
the  act  introduced  by,  for  the  removal 
of  the  poor,  till  they  are  actually  charge- 
able, xxxiii.  96. 

East  and  West  India  sugar,  or  a  refutation 
of  the  claims  of  the  West  India  colonists 
to  a  protecting  duty  on  East  India  sugar, 
xxxviii.  209.  See  Sugar.  Statement  of 
the  question  between  the  West  India 
planters,  and  the  growers  and  importers 
of  East  India  sugar,  i6. — 213.  expense 
at  which  East  India  sugar  may  be  cul- 
tivated and  brought  into  the  home  mar- 
ket, 214—217. 
..  India  college,  statements  respecting 
the,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  xxvii. 
511.  this  seminary  an  avenue  to  the 
civil  appointments  of  India ;  its  import- 
ance in  that  view,  ib,  great  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  company,  and 
corresponding  change  in  the  duties  and 
condition  of  its  servants,  512.  Lord 
Wellesley's  observations  on  the  subject, 
ib.  causes  which  circumscribe  the  quan- 
tity of  British  talent  that  can  be  spared 
for  the  administration  of  India,  513. 
that  portion  injudiciously  selected,  and 
not  successfully  applied,  514.  means  of 
remedying  some  of  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  among  others,  the  insuring  a  li- 
beral and  enlightened  education  to  the 
young  men  who  are  selected,  515.  im- 
portance in  that  view  of  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  institutions  rendered  expe- 
dient by  the  peculiarities  of  the  case, 

517.  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
establishment   proved    by   experience, 

518.  merits  of  the  two  schemes  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  college  at  Fort  Wil* 
liam,  and  the  East  India  college  at 
Hertford,  520.  mode  of  study  at  the 
latter,  522.  results,  523.  Lord  Min- 
to's  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Hert- 


ford students,  524.  objections  suggest- 
ed by  the  casual  irregularities  in  its  dis- 
cipline, 526.  two  causes  which  tend  to 
render  the  young  men  more  contuma- 
cious than  at  other  institutions,  ib.  con- 
sequences of  the  heads  of  the  college  not 
being  intrusted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
pulsion, 528;  and  of  the  hostility  of  a 
portion  of  the  directors  and  proprietors 
to  the  establishment,  529.  necessity  of 
giving  a  firm  and  decided  support  to  the 
authority  of  the  heads,  530.  suggest- 
ion as  to  the  making  an  appointment  to 
India  a  prize  to  be  contended  for,  531. 

East  India  Company,  liberality  of,  to  Ma- 
jor Lambton,  xxi.  313.  their  disinter- 
ested exertions  in  behalf  of  science, 
377.  what  they  can  do  for  India,  xxv. 
441. 

,  trade  of,  with  China,  mode  in  which 

it  is  carried  on,  xxix.  440.  their  factory 
at  Canton,  ib.  the  Hong  merchants, 
441.  every  disaster  which  has  threat- 
ened it  has  arisen  from  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  their  supercargoes,  443. 
instances  in  1810  and  1814,  ib.  rea- 
sons why  it  has  been  the  only  profitable 
part  of  their  monopoly,  446.  losses 
sustained  by  the  revenue  and  the  coun- 
try, by  the  continuance  of  it,  451. 

-,  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  date 


of  its  first  charter  in  1600,  abstracted 
from  Mr  Mill's  work,  xxxi.  5 — 44. 
,  vast  increase  of  its  power  in  In- 
dia since  1764,  xxxii.  112.  necessity 
of  the  entire  abolition  of  its  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade,  xxxiii.  349.  mis- 
chief of  which  that  monopoly  has  been 
productive,  .350.  immense  addition  of 
patronage  which  would  be  transferred 
to  the  crown,  were  the  company  abo- 
lished, 477.  remarks  on  their  gift  of 
L. 20,000  to  the  present  Lord  Melville, 
490. 

-,  annual  sales  of  tea  by,  from  1782 


to  1787,  xxxvi.  520.     for  various  years 
down  to  1820,  521,  522. 

requires  looking  after,  xxxix.  459. 


should  sell  their  teas  as  cheap  in  Eng- 
land as  is  done  in  Hamburgh  or  New 
York,  ib.  comparative  statement  of  the 
prices  obtained  by,  and  those  at  Ham- 
burgh and  New  York,  460.  average 
annual  gain  of,  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
tea  trade,  463.  statutes  for  insuring  a 
full  supply  of  tea  for  home  consumption, 
and  for  regulating  their  sales,  totally  dis- 
regarded, 464, 465.  enormous  expense 
of  their  factory  at  Canton  defrayed  by 
the  price  of  the  tea,  465,     invariably 
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understock  the  market,  ib.  and  pro- 
portionably  enhance  the  price,  466. 
government  a  party  in  this  barefaced 
robbery,  ib. 

East  India  Company,  survey  of  the  China 
seas  at  the  expense  of,  a  noble  under- 
taking,  xli.  141.  admirable  cpnduct  of, 
in  completing  and  publishing  the  charts 
resulting  from  this  survey,  Wi. 

,  facts  and  statements  for  assisting 

judgment  in  the  important   questions 
connected   with   the   renewal  of    the 
charter  of,  xlv.   34-0.      financial  con- 
dition of,    in  1767,  after  the   territo- 
rial  acquisitions  of  Lord  Clive,  34)1. 
fallacious  calculations  of  the  flourish- 
ing state  of,  in  1793,  342.  state  of  the 
territorial  revenue  and  expenses  of,  un- 
der Marquis  Wellesley,  343.  amount  of 
the  stock  and  debts  of,  in  1813,  344. 
statement  of  the    total   revenue  and 
charges  of,  for  ten  years,  ending  1821, 
345.     debts  and  assets  of,  in  India,  in 
1823,  ib.  directors  of,  have  exerted  them- 
selves  to  enforce  economy  in  their  expen- 
diture, 346.  territorial  revenues  of,  from 
whence  derived,  347.     plans  proposed 
and  followed  by  the  local  government 
of,  in  relation  to  revenue  from  the  soil, 
348.     honourable  sentiment  expressed 
by,  in  regard  to  the  riches  of  the  peo- 
ple under  its  care,  353.     ryotwar,  or 
new  system  of  collecting  the  revenue 
of,  in  India,  commenced  at  Madras  under 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  354.     remarks  on 
this  system  by  two  of  the  servants  of 
the,  355,  356.     benevolent  intentions 
of  the,    will  be  frustrated  under  the 
ryotwar  system,  358.     local  measures 
of  the,   honestly  intended  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  natives,  359.  opinion 
of  Dr  Adam  Smith  on  the  effects  of  the 
commercial  monopoly  of  the,  ib.    com- 
mercial concerns  of,  a  source  of  loss  for 
twenty-two  years,  360,361.  resistance 
of,  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Hin- 
dostan,  difficult   to   be  accounted  for, 
362.     produce  of  sales  of  goods  by  the, 
for  five  years,  ending  1822,  364.     ad- 
vantages of  a  separation  between  the 
sovereign    power  and  the  commercial 
monopoly  of  the  provinces,  365.  invest- 
ments of,  in  India   during  ten  years, 
partly  forced,  366.      abolition  of   the 
territorial  rights  of  the,  a  doubtful  po- 
licy, 367.     expenses  of  educating  and 
sending  away  the  young  men  for  the 
service  of,  set  against  the  remittances 
of  private  fortunes  to  Britain,  368. 
■■■«   ,  assertion  by,  of  a  right  to  tajf 


British  born  subjects  in  India  consi. 
dered,  xlvii.  134.  this  experiment 
an  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament,  135.  unfortunate  mo- 
ment chosen  for  this  new  stretch  of 
power,  136.  successful  resistance  pre- 
viously offered  to  novel  modes  of  tax- 
ation, by  the  natives,  ib.  concoction  of 
a  stamp  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta, 137.  appeal  made  against  this 
measure,  138.  position  assumed  by 
the  local  government  of,  in  the  Euro- 
pean colony  of  Calcutta,  ib.  arguments 
used  by  the  servants  of,  in  defending 
the  Calcutta  stamp  regulations,  139. 
estimate  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta,  ib.  143.  extra- 
ordinary discovery  of  the  unexception- 
able character  of  stamp  tax,  ib.  ar- 
bitrary regulation  by,  against  the  right 
of  meeting  to  petition  in  its  depen- 
dencies, 145.  free  discussion  allowed 
by,  and  its  servants,  when  their  own 
interests  are  attacked,  ib.  148.  taxing 
machinery  organized  by,  under  the 
stamp  regulations,  150.  impatience 
of  the  authority  of  the  King's  court 
entertained  by  the  local  government  of, 

151.  exorbitant  and  unequal  duty  on 
stamps,  152.  jealousy  of  the  press  en- 
tertained by  the  local  government  of, 

152.  inconvenient  and  vexatious  regu- 
lations of  the  stamp  board,  153,  154. 
whole  sum  expected  to  be  raised  from 
the  extension  of  stamp  duties  to  Calcut- 
ta, 155.  authority  rested  on  by,  for  tax- 
ing  Calcutta,  156.  doubt  if  the  power 
of  unlimited  taxation  has  been  delega- 
ted to,  by  the  legislature,  157.  tax  levied 
by,  at  Jagarnaut  and  Gya,  its  amount, 
159.  the  stamp  tax  at  Calcutta  must 
aggravate  the  indisposition  of  the  na- 
tives to,  161.  necessity  of,  pled  as  an 
excuse  for  the  new  stamp  duty,  162. 
practical  hints  for  retrenchment  in  the 
establishments  of,  163.  revenue  was- 
ted by,  at  Penang,  164.  sum  allowed  to, 
for  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  St  Helena,  165.  trade  of,  the  grand 
source  of  its  difficulties,  iu.  salt  and 
opium,  monopolies  of,  wasteful  expendi- 
ture connected  with,  166.  China  con- 
sidered as  presenting  afield  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  expenses  of,  z6.— 1 68.  waste 
incurred  by,  in  the  export  trade  from 
India  to  China,  ib.  respect  to  the  rights 
of  private  individuals  to  be  observed  in 
their  retrenchment,  170.  condition  of 
British  subjects  in  India,  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  King's  courts,  171»— 
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174.  absurd  claim  made  by,  to  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  India,  put  an  end 
to  in  1813,  176.  disabilities  under 
which  all  Englishmen  resorting  to  India 
are  placed  by,  177—179.  pretexts  of- 
fered by,  for  these  restraints,  179.  laws 
of,  respecting  license  of  residence,  to 
what  extent  and  by  whom  violated,  180. 
duty  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  un- 
constitutional  power  of  taxation  now 
claimed  by,  180, 181.  absence  of  Lord 
Amherst  disconnects  him  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  local  government  of,  at 
Bengal,  181.  conduct  of  the  Burman 
war,  as  connected  with  the  situation  of, 
in  India,  183.     See  Calcutta. 

East  India  Company,  hostility  of  the  ad- 
vocates and  adversaries  of,  a  great  ob- 
struction to  sound  information  on  the 
state  and  interests  of  Hindostan,  xlviii. 
316.  position  of  Bishop  Heber  in  re- 
gard to,  317.  policy  of,  in  Indian  taxa- 
tion, adverted  to  by  the  Bishop,  331. 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  ser- 
vants of,  in  India,  ib.  conduct  of,  in  re- 
gard to  the  monopoly  of  opium,  338. 
supineness  of,  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
tory of  sugar,  339. 

Ebers,  John,  Seven  Years  of  the  King's 
theatre  by,  xlix.  317.  remarks  on  the 
work  of,  and  on  his  dear-bought  thea- 
trical experience,  359.  premature  am- 
bition of,  to  be  an  eloquent  author, 
360.  details  given  by,  of  the  expenses 
of  a  great  theatre,  very  curious,  ib. 
heavy  taxes  on  the  theatrical  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  enumerated  by, 
361. 

Ebrington,  Lord  Viscount,  account  of 
his  conversations  with  Napoleon  at 
Elba,  xxvii.  475—478,  484,  485. 

..  .  "  Memorandum  of  two  conversa- 
tions between  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  xxxviii.  494. 
character  of,  and  extracts  from,  495 — 
497. 

Ecclesiastical  power,  account  of  Mr  Hal- 
lam's  chapter  on  the,  xxx.  163 — 165. 

Economists,  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the,  that  agriculture  was  the  only  pro- 
ductive species  of  industry,  xxx.  76,  note. 
remarks  on  the  sect  of,  363 — 366. 

Economy,  the  parent  of  many  virtues,  and 
the  preventive  of  numberless  vices, 
xxviii.  295.  Dr  Franklin's  letter  to  his 
daughter,  recommending,  ib. 

,  financial  progress  of,  in  France, 

I  rightful  to  clerks  in  office,  xliv.  170. 
cruel  and  selfish  calculations  of,  as  re- 
gards underlin§:s,  171     . 


Edda,  the  poems  of  the  older,  contain  the 
earliest  vestiges  of  Teutonic  story, 
xxvi.  183. 

Eden,  Sir  F.  M.,  his  work  on  the  state  of 
the  poor,  quoted,  xlvii.  307.  312. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  *'  Patronage,"  a  novel, 
xxii.  416.  causes  of  the  reviewer's 
eagerness  to  turn  to  every  new  produc- 
tion of  her  pen,  ib.  character  of  her 
previous  works,  417.  object  of  the 
present,  ib.  analysis  and  character  of 
it,  418—420.  extracts,  420—431. 
observations  on  the  characters,  432. 
on  her  moral  proscription  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  divorcees,  433.  characteristic 
of  her  tales,  xxiv.  336. 

,  "  Harrington,  a  tale,  and  Ormond, 
a  tale,"  xxviii.  390.  character  of  Miss  E.  's 
writings  ;  the  fruits  of  powerful  sense, 
nice  moral  perception,  and  a  rare  talent 
for  the  observation  and  display  of  hu- 
man character,  391.  not  always  equally 
successful ;  key  to  the  peculiarities  of 
her  writings,  ib.  what  has  lessened  her 
fame  and  the  delight  of  her  readers, 
392.  injury  which  her  works  have 
sustained  from  her  excluding  the  agency 
of  the  higher  passions,  393.  little  that 
is  heroic,  and  nothing  that  is  romantic 
or  poetical,  to  be  found  in  them,  395. 
faults  referable  to  her  sex,  ib.  almost 
entirely  effaced  by  her  excellences,  396. 
account  of  "  Harrington,"  with  ex- 
tracts, 397—403.  faults  of  the  story, 
ib.  account  of  "  Ormond,"  with  ex- 
tracts, 404—418.  concluding  obser- 
vations, 418. 

,  continuation  of  her  father's  life 


by,  too  solemn  anddidactic,  xxxiv.  122. 
,   Richard   Lovell,   notice   of  his 


telegraph,  xxxii.  368.  xxxiv.  128—137. 
"  Essay  on  the  construction  of  roads 
and  carriages,"  ib.  477. 

,  "  Memoirs  of,  begun  by  himself, 
and  concluded  by  his  daughter  Maria 
Edgeworth,"  xxxiv.  121.  agreeable 
disappointment  in  the  book,  ib.  Mr 
Edgeworth's  own  part  better  than  his 
daughter's,  122.  indelicate,  and  other 
details  vv^hich  might  have  been  spared, 
ib.  anecdotes  of  his  knightly  ancestor 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  123.  of 
Colonel  Francis  Edgeworth,  124.  cha- 
racter which  probably  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  Castle  Rackrent,  ib.  traits 
of  his  own  early  life ;  an  Oxford  anec- 
dote, 125.  account  of  the  family  of  Mr 
Elers,  whose  daughter  became  his  first 
wife,  126.  anecdote  of  Mr  Lenthall's 
butler,  127,  Mr  Edgeworth's  marriage ; 
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his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Francis  De- 
laval,  128.     dying  speech  and  catastro- 
phe of  Sir  Francis,   129.     Mr  Edge- 
worth's   mechanical   contrivances,    ib. 
his  acquaintance  with  Dr  Darwin,  130. 
society  at  Litchfield   and  in  London; 
anecdote  of  Ramsden ;  account  of  Mr 
Day,  the  author  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,  ib.    Mr  Day's  method  of  educating 
a  wife  for  himself,  and  its  unsuccessful 
result,  131.     his  marriage,  132.    traits 
of  his  character,  ib.     Mr  Edgeworth's 
residence  at  Lyons;  extraordinary  anec- 
dote,  1.33.     his  second  marriage,  and 
settlement  in    the   neighbourhood    of 
London,  134'.   two  detached  anecdotes, 
ib.     his  third   marriage  to  his  second 
wife's  sister,  135.     return  to  Ireland  in 
1782;    occupations,   136.      picture  of 
one  of  the  lost  genera  of  native  Irish, 
ib.     his  speculations  on  the  telegraph ; 
his  methods  of  educating  his  children, 
137.   his  fourth  marriage ;  his  first  seat 
in  Parliament,  138.    rebellion  of  1798, 
ib.     characteristic  traits  of  the  period, 
139.     the  union,  140.     visit  to  France 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  ib.     com- 
parison of  the  old   and  new  states  of 
society  in  that  country,  14)1.     visit  to 
Scotland,  ib.   appointed  a  commissioner 
for  introducing  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation among  the  poor ;  and  for  survey- 
ing and  reclaiming  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
ib.     remarks  on  the  changes  of  society 
and   manners   in   Ireland,    142.      Mr 
Edgeworth's  death  in  1817,  143.     re- 
marks  on  the  Edgeworth  scheme  of 
education;  its  peculiarities  renounced 
or  abjured  in  the  present  work,  144. 
remarks  on  pretended  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  education  in  general, 
145—148. 
Edinburgh  county  Bridewell,  praised  for 
its  admirable  construction  and  manage- 
ment, xxii.  393.     contrast  between  it 
and  the  management  of  the  city  jail, 
397—398. 

,  called  the  Modern  Athens ;  one 
point  of  similitude  between  it  and  the 
ancient,  xxxiv.  309. 
— — — ,  origin  and  progress  of  the  School 
of  Arts  of,  xli.  109.  commencement  of 
mechanical  lectures  in  this  institution, 
and  origin  of  a  mathematical  class.  111. 
construction  and  management  of  the 
whole  explained,  113. 

,  fluctuations  in  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  the  chartered  banks  of,  xliii. 
284. 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


Edinburgh  Review,  of  1755,  notice  of  the 
republication  of,  xxxvi.  260. 

Review,  remarks  on  the  charge 

of  errors  in  its  political  anticipations, 
in  reply  to  Mr  Southey,  xxii.  452.  re- 
assertion  of  the  doctrines  for  which  it 
has  been  abused,  xxiii.  9. 

— — — ,  letter  to  the  editor  of,  from  Go- 
vernor Farquhar,  on  the  allusions  to 
his  conduct  in  the  account  of  the  trials 
of  the  slave  traders,  247. 

',    recommendation    of,     to    the 


French  nation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  xxiv.  131.  claims  which 
the  Review  has  to  the  attention  of  that 
nation,  ib.  refutation  of  the  charges 
against,  and  recapitulation  of  its  doc- 
trines, 132. 

,  opinion  of  poets,  and  of  the  spirit 

in  which  the  writer  generally  endea- 
vours to  read  them,  xxvi.  458.  errors 
to  which  it  has  been  remarkably  leni- 
ent in  poets;  and  faults  for  which  it 
has  little  toleration,  459. 

,  vindication   of  its    remarks    on 


Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry,  in  reply  to 
Mr  Coleridge,  xxviii.  507.  the  prin- 
cipal conductor's  answer  to  the  per- 
sonal charges  brought  against  him 
by  Mr  Coleridge,  507,  note, — 512. 
See  Byron,  See  Coleridge.  See  Southey, 
&c. 

,  charge  brought  against  the,  by 

Mr  Walsh,  of  incessantly  labouring  to 
traduce  the  character  of  America, 
and  of  having  engaged  in  a  scheme 
of  systematic  defamation  of  that  coun- 
try, xxxiii.  398.  circumstance  which 
gives  the  question  an  importance  that 
would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it,  406. 
the  justice  of  the  charge  altogether 
denied,  ib.  summary  answer  to,  and  re- 
marks on,  407.  Mr  Walsh's  proofs; 
and  the  heads  of  our  offence,  408; 
statement  of,  and  reply  to  each :  1.  our 
severe  remarks  on  their  admitted  want 
of  indigenous  literature,  and  the  scarci- 
ty of  men  of  genius,  410.  2.  our  par- 
ticular criticisms  on  American  works, 
Barlow's  Columbiad,  Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington,  Adams's  Letters  on  Si- 
lesia, and  a  volume  of  American  Trans- 
actions, 411 — 415.  .3.  our  represent- 
ation of  the  manners  of  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  415—419.  4.  our  bit- 
ter reproaches  against  them  for  their 
negro  slavery,  420. 

,  Note,    reclaiming    against    the 


groundless  and  injurious  rumours  cir- 
K 
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culated  as  to  the  authorship  of  papers 
in,  xlvii.  259. 
Edinburgh  Savings  Bank,  short  account  of 
the,  XXV.   135.      Objects  of  this,  and 
other  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  136. 
plan  and  mode  of  management,  ib.     its 
simple  form  highly  approved  of,  145. 
Editorship,  a  good  specimen  of,  afforded 
by  the  dissertations  interspersed  in  Mr 
Ellis's  collection  of  English  historical 
letters,  xli.  428. 
Education,  the  want  of,  to  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, sometimes  an  advantage,  and  why? 
xxix.  70. 

■,  remarks  on  the  Edgeworth  scheme 
of,  xxxiv.  143.  its  objectionable  pecu- 
liarities abjured  and  removed  by  him 
and  his  daughter,  144.  remarks  upon 
all  systems  pretending  to  discoveries 
in,  145—148. 
'  of  the  poor,  review  of  four  pam- 

phlets on  the,  xxi.  207.  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  shade  of  superiority  in  the 
moral  training  of  a  nation  ;  contrast  be- 
tween the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
population,  208.  advantages  of  the 
Lancasterian  system  in  educating  the 
poor,  209.  motives  of  its  opponents, 
ib.  rapid  progress  of  the  love  of  edu- 
cation among  the  lower  orders,  216. 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  entrusting  it 
in  the  hands  of  government,  211.  ob- 
jects to  which  it  should  be  sacrificed, 
ib.  how  brought  to  a  happy  state, 
219. 

,  Mr  Brougham's  speech  on  the, 
and  on  charitable  abuses,  xxx.  486. 
rapid  progress  of  the  public  mind  evinced 
in  the  dying  away  of  the  clamours  and 
prejudices  against  it,  ib,  important  in- 
formation collected  on  the  subject  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commons'  Commit- 
tee in  1816,  487;  and  in  that  of  the 
Committee  of  1818,  not  yet  published, 
488.  notice  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr  Brougham,  ib.  situations  where 
public  aid  will  not  be  required,  489. 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  plan 
from  the  feelings  of  the  two  religious 
parties,  490.  facts  and  reasonings  pro- 
ving the  necessity  of  enquiry  into  the 
existing  funds,  491 — 496.  objections  to 
it  answered,  496—500.  curtailments 
in  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Enquiry, 
500.  necessity  of  reviving  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  the  new  Parliament, 
501. 
-  Committee,  and    Enquiry    into 

Charitable  Abuses,  vindication  of  the, 


xxxi.  497—549,  xxxii.  89—110.  See 
Brougham.     See  Chanties. 
Education  in  France;  M.Laborde  the  first 
Frenchman   who    saw   the   advantage 
France  wonld  derive  from  adopting  the 
British  system  of  education,  xxxiii.  494. 
establishment  of  the  society  for  element- 
ary instruction,  495.     proceedings  on 
Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba  ;  and  af- 
ter Louis  XVIII's  second  restoration, 
ib.    state  of  the  schools  connected  with 
the  society,  496.      statement   of  the 
French  claims  to  a  share  in  the  merit 
of  the  invention,  ib.     institution  of  the 
Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  ib.  plan 
of  M.  Herbault,  497.    of  the  Chevalier 
Pawlet,  ib.     real  antiquity  of  the  inven- 
tion, 498.     in  spite  of  this,  almost  all 
the  pamphlets  published  assert  it  to  be 
altogether  of  French  origin,  499.     dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  the  system  has 
been  diffused  in  France  and  England, 
the  contributions  levied,  and  the  sup- 
port received,  ib.  difference  of  expense, 
and  proportional  numbers  educated  in 
each  country,  500.     claim  of  France 
to  the  merit  of  diffusing  the  system  over 
the  continent,  denied,  501.     the  Lan- 
casterian methods  have  received  no  im- 
provement in  France ;  in  Britain  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  502.     party  opposed 
in  France  to  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders,  503.    abuse  and  oppression  met 
with  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle, the  founder 
of  the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes, 

504.  canonized  among  his  partisans, 
Uf.  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  the  mo- 
dern French  opposers  of  improvement, 

505.  refutation  of  their  opinion  that 
the  too  great  diffusion  of  knowledge 
brought   on   the    French   Revolution, 

506.  fact  stated  that  there  are  men  in 
France,  possessed  of  L.200  a-year,  who 
have  never  learned  to  read,  507.  su- 
periority of  Geneva  to  the  great  towns 
in  France  in  the  mere  writing  and 
spelling  of  French,  ib.  difference  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  between 
France  and  England,  508.  respect 
paid  to  science  in  the  latter,  ib.  con- 
cluding general  reflections,  509. 

— — ,  Mr  Brougham's  new  plan  of, 
for  England,  xxxiv.  214.  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  of  right  notions 
being  entertained  upon  it ;  opportunity 
now  offered  of  conferring  the  greatest 
practical  benefit  on  the  country ;  liber- 
ality of  the  heads  of  the  established 
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chureb;  appreheiidud  opposition  of  the 
dissenters,  ib.  state  of  the  measure  in 
Parliament,  '<il5.  the  plan  founded  on 
the  information  obtained  by  the  edu- 
cation committee;  sketch  of  that  in- 
formation, ib.  the  work  embodying  it, 
a  complete  chart  of  the  education  of  the 
island;  mode  of  its  construction,  216. 
grand  total  of  England,  217,  218.  of 
Scotland,  219.  absurd  and  erroneous 
statement  contradicted,  ib.  note,  uni- 
versal agreement  as  to  the  policy  and 
benefits  of  educating  the  people,  220. 
objections  to  a  system  countenanced 
and  supported  by  the  state,  grounded, 
1.  on  the  increase  of  Government  in- 
fluence which  it  would  lead  to,  ib.  2. 
on  the  propriety  of  leaving  things  to 
themselves,  222.  authority  of  Adam 
Smith,  223—224.  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lic aid  in  villages  or  country  districts 
where  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
children  could  attend,  224;  and  in 
large  towns,  by  extraordinary  encou- 
ragements to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  225.  number  of  Sunday  and 
day  schools  supported  by  charity,  226. 
limits  of  private  beneficence  suspected 
to  have  been  reached  of  late  years,  ib. 
efforts  of  the  two  great  societies,  the 
National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  principally  confined  to  the 
great  towns,  ib.  the  result  of  the  tables 
establishes  incontrovertibly  the  existing 
want  of  education,  227.  means  of  edu- 
cating the  people  in  England,  compared 
with  other  countries  where  that  sub- 
ject is  well  attended  to,  228.  Scotland, 
Holland,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  ib. 
inequality  of  the  diffusion  of  education 
over  England,  229.  labours  of  the  two 
great  societies ;  benefits  of  which  they 
have  been  productive,  230.  necessarily 
subject  to  fluctuation,  and  limited  in  ex- 
tent, ib.  they  will  commit  a  great  er- 
ror if  they  do  not  now  confine  their 
operations  to  the  metropolis,  233.  the 
philanthropy  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society  too  large  for  its 
means,  234.  supposed  reason  of  the 
silence  of  its  yearly  reports  on  the  la- 
bours of  the  Education  Committee,  235. 
remarks  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  the  sub- 
ject, 236.  diff'erence  of  the  tasks 
which  the  Scottish  legislature  two  cen- 
turies  ago,  and  the  English  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  had  to  perform,  238.  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Brougham's  plan ;  its  four 
great  branches,  239.  1.  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  240.     2.  the  appoint- 


ment, visitation,  and  removal  of  mas- 
ters, 241.  3.  admission  and  tuition  of 
scholars,  242.  4.  improvement  of  old 
endowments,  243.  remarks  on  the 
connexion  between  the  proposed  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  education  and 
the  existing  church  establishment,  245. 
objections  of  the  dissenters  to  the  plan, 
247.  appeal  to  that  body,  252.  re- 
marks on  the  Scottish  system  of  parish 
schools,  254,  note,  two  facts  respect- 
ing the  use  of  the  education  enquiry  ge« 
nerally,  ib. 
Education,  violent  opposition  Mr  Brough- 
am's bill  has  met  with  from  the 
less  considerate  of  both  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  xxxv.  214.  the  attack  of 
the  latter  the  most  formidable,  ib,  at- 
tempt to  draw  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
bill  into  the  opinion  that  it  is  incapable 
of  improvement,  or  not  worth  attempt- 
ing to  mend,  215.  reply  to  the  charge 
of  having  spoken  lightly  or  angrily  of 
the  dissenters  in  the  former  articles  in 
the  Review,  ib.  character  of  certain  lay 
dissenters  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  opposition,  ib.  palpable  and  gross 
misrepresentations  and  mistakes  about 
the  bill  in  Dr  Brown's  pamphlet  and 
others,  216—221.  history  of  the  bill, 
showing  that  all  the  leading  principles 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Education 
Committee  Report,  221—227.  the 
church  has  rather  shown  carelessness 
or  indolence  in  the  cause,  than  disin- 
clination to  have  the  poor  taught,  228. 
limits  within  which  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Society  is  objec- 
tionable, 229.  fundamental  arrange- 
ments of  the  bill  which  accord  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  National  as  well  as  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  230. 
the  bill  more  likely  to  be  lost  from  the 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  sects,  than 
from  those  which  favour  the  church,  t6. 
hopes  arising  from  the  increased  libe- 
rality of  the  National  Society,  231.  at- 
tempt  to  found  an  opposition  to  the  bill 
on  the  arguments  used  some  years  ago 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  against  Dr 
Bell  and  others,  232.  objection  as  to 
Jews  and  Catholics,  233.  supposed 
tendency  of  churchmen  to  oppress,  met 
by  an  equal  and  opposite  tendency  of 
dissenters  to  resist  oppression,  234.  ex- 
amination of  asserted  acts  of  ill-usage 
of  the  poor  by  churchwardens  and 
others,  for  not  allowing  their  children 
to  attend  the  National  Schools,  235. 
the  schoolmaster  has  an  interest  in 
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treating  all  his  scholars  well,  and  is 
quite  independent  of  the  parson,  237. 
fallacy  in  the  argument  of  those  who 
object  to  the  ecclesiastical  visitation  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  239.  the  objectors 
must  have  something  to  recommend  in 
its  place — ineflScacy  of  committees  to 
do  the  duty  required,  241 — 244.  more 
general  topics  broached  against  the 
plan — 1.  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  stigma  which  it  affixes  on 
nonconformists — 2.  that  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  sufficient  means  of  instruc- 
tion already  existing,  or  being  about  to 
be  furnished,  247.  vindication  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Digest  of  Parochial  Re- 
turns, which  proves  the  contrary,  i6.— 
253.  groundlessness  of  the  alarm,  lest 
compulsory  payments  may  discourage 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  or  of 
local  exertions,  253 — 256.  concluding 
remarks,  257. 

Education,  "  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament on  the  Serious  and  Dangerous 
Defects  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School,  and  Mr  Brougham's  plan,"  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  xxxv.  509. 
the  opinions  professed  by  the  author 
(a  stanch  High  Churchman)  professed 
in  private  by  far  more  than  will  venture 
publicly  to  proclaim  them,  ib.  his  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  stated  and  refuted, 
510,  &c. 

— — — ,  in  Ireland,  present  system  of, 
pernicious,  xxxvii.  87.  schoolmasters 
do  not  enforce  a  regard  for  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  but  a  contempt  for  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  88. 
cause  of,  and  reasons  for  this,  89. 
cause  removed,  but  the  infection  gene- 
rated not  yet  extirpated ;  emancipation 
can  only  effect  this,  ib.  culpable  inat- 
tention of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the 
state  of  the  schools,  90.  account  of 
schools  instituted  at  various  times, 
whose  funds  have  been  misapplied,  or 
purposes  perverted,  91 — 92.  establish- 
ment of  Catholic  parochial  schools  the 
only  plan  for  securing  a  proper  system 
of  education,  93. 

— — ,  early  moral.  See  Infant  Schools. 
■',  popular,  what  is  meant  by,  among 
those  who  have  already  learned  to  read, 
xli.  97.  difficulties  of  spreading,  among 
the  poor,  98,  99.  the  promotion  of,  by 
cheap  publications,  may  be  conjoined 
with  the  discussion  of  politics,  101. 
suggestions  for  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar, by  savings  of  time  as  well  as 
money,  102.     expenses  of,  by  lectures 


addressed  to  audiences  of  working 
people,  105.  great  obligations  which 
it  owes  to  Dr  Birkbeck,  108.  report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on,  120.  funds  for  the  wide 
and  efficient  extension  of,  how  they 
might  be  commanded^  121.  natural 
antipathy  of  tyrants  and  bad  rulers  to, 
122. 

•  improvements  in,  necessary  limit 
of,  xli.  315  ;  resolved  into  saving  of  mo- 
ney, time,  and  suffering  to  the  children 
or  their  teachers,  321.  domestic,  difficul- 
ty of  enforcing  obedience  in,  330.  in 
following,  at  home,  parents  often  mis- 
take with  regard  to  the  powers  of  chil- 
dren, 331. 

,  High  Church  opinions  on  popular, 

xlii.  206.  statements  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Grinfield  respecting,  208.  spread  of  in- 
stitutions for,  accelerated  by  the  discus- 
sions of  its  High  Church  opponents,  222. 

,   patrician,  in    England,  what  it 

means,  xlii.  348.  nature  of,  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  349.  scantiness  of,  in 
England,  attributable  to  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  universities,  350. 
Scotch  plan  of  academical,  commended, 
353.  purposes  of,  would  be  forwarded 
by  the  genius  and  skill  made  available 
by  an  university  in  London,  355. 

errors  of  the  author  of  "  Thoughts 


and  Recollections  by  one  of  the  last 
Century,"  on,  xlii.  452.  for  all  ranks, 
defended,  453. 

-,  in  Ireland,  proportion  of  children 


in  want  of,  and  character  of  that  which 
is  given,  xliii.  199.  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  establishing 
parochial  schools,  203.  conduct  of 
the  established  clergy  in  regard  to, 
206.  general  duty  and  charge  of,  de- 
volved from  an  early  period  on  the 
church,  207.  scanty  contributions  to- 
wards, of  the  church,  compared  with  its 
revenues  and  territorial  possessions, 
209.  account  of,  as  practised  in  the 
Charter  Schools  of  Ireland,  212.  funds 
for,  administered  by  the  Lord-Lieute- 
nant, how  applied,  216.  want  of,  in 
regard  to  religion,  how  felt,  217.  be- 
friended by  Roman  Catholics,  219.  plan 
of,  for  the  poor,  suggested,  222.  how 
far  an  improved  system  of,  would  af- 
fect the  real  grievances  of  Ireland, 
224. 

,  Thoughts  on  Popular,  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  xliii.  242. 
alarms  regarding  the  progress  of,  whom 
they  affect,  and  how,  243.     effects  of, 
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as  they  actually  operate  on  the  peo- 
ple, estimated,  244.  topics  of  conso- 
lation suggested  to  the  alarmists  re- 
specting, 246. 

Education,  vast  spread  of,  among  the  low- 
er orders  in  England,  317.  argument  for 
farther  educating  the  middling,  and  es- 
pecially "  the  lower  part  of  the  mid- 
dling class,"  ib.  inconsistency  of  mix- 
ing up  religion  with  the  business  of  ge- 
neral elementary  instruction  in  science 
or  languages,  318 — 320.  compatibility 
of,  with  moralsin  London,  as  compared 
with  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  322,  32.3. 
why  the  business  of,  best  promoted  by 
competition,  326.  bad  effects  of  too  ex- 
clusive attention  to  classical  and  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  328,  329.  use- 
ful effects  of  an  initiation  into  foreign 
literature,  332.  complete  and  liberal, 
what  it  really  is,  335.  economy  of,  as 
suited  to  the  different  periods  at  which 
it  is  proposed  to  terminate,  ib.  obsta- 
cles presented  to,  in  the  universities, 
336,  337.  system  of,  in  colleges,  per- 
manently hurtful  to  the  great  body  of 
students,  339.  principles  of  liberty  in, 
all-important  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, 341.   See  London  Universily. 

,  total  want,  in  England,  of  any 

system  of,  fitted  for  persons  intended 
for  the  church,  xliv.  509.  state  of,  for 
the  clergy,  exhibited  in  the  legal  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  required  for  holy 
orders,  510. 

,  fears  of  the  progress  of,  enter- 
tained by  a  Country  Gentleman,  xlv. 
189,  190.  arguments  against  the  spread 
of,  among  the  working  classes,  exempli- 
fied, 191,  192.  invectives  against,  as 
leading  to  infidelity,  how  far  pushed, 

193.  new  and  strange  argument  against, 

194.  good  effects  of,  in  restraining  po- 
pular outrage  in  seasons  of  distress,  195, 
196.  a  series  of  works  for  aiding  the 
progress  of,  pointed  out,  197,  198. 
powerful  means  of  advancing,  proposed 
by  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  199. 

,  early  efforts  of  the  Scottish  go- 
vernment to  promote,  a  curious  feature 
in  the  history  of  a  rude  nation,  xlvi.  107. 
modes  of  providing  for  popular,  com- 
pared, 108.  effects  of  exertions  to  ex- 
tend, in  Scotland,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, 109.  beneficial  consequences  flow- 
ing from  early  attention  to,  in  Scotland, 
110.  peculiar  claims  of  Scotland  upon 
the  state  for,  131. 
'     ?  first  trials  of  Pestalozzi  to  pro- 


mote elementary,  among  the  poor, 
xlvii.  121.  method  pursued  by  him 
described  in  his  own  words,  122.  esta- 
blishments for,  at  Stantz,  Hofwyl,  and 
Yverdun,  125. 

Education,  efforts  to  promote  the  spread  of, 
among  the  people,  by  cheap  books,  con- 
sidered and  defended,  xlviii.  258.  spread 
of,  among  the  lower,  does  not  infer  its 
stationary  state  among  the  higher  class- 
es, 259.  (See  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
fedge,  London  Mechanics'  Institute,  ^c. ) 

,  strange  evidence  of  Mr  Rawlin- 

son  before  the  Police  Committee  on 
the  tendency  of,  to  increase  crime, 
xlviii.  418.  opinions  of  Mr  Dyer  on 
the  connexion  between,  and  the  growth 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  419.  evidence 
of  Mr  Bodkin  on,  420.  general  remarks 
on  the  alleged  tendency  of,  to  promote 
crime,  421.  opponents  whom  it  has 
still  to  encounter,  422. 

,  notions  of  Dr  Shuttleworth  upon 

the  efforts  making  to  diffuse,  on  the 
whole  moderate,  and  candidly  stated, 
xlviii.  521.  objections  to  popular  scien- 
tific, as  stated  by  Dr  Shuttleworth, 
524.  apprehensions  of  the  mischief 
of  superficial  knowledge  examined,  526. 
scientific,  not  necessarily  prone  to  con- 
fine the  ideas  of  the  people  to  physical 
science,  527.  promotion  of,  in  general, 
not  calculated  to  keep  religious  know- 
ledge in  the  background,  528. 

,  great  importance  of,  in  a  liberal 
and  extended  sense,  to  officers  of  the 
army,  xlix.  395—400.  (See  Military 
Education. ) 

— — — ,  low  state  of,  in  Lyons,  according 
to  M.  Dupin,  L.  70. 

Edward  L  finally  established  a  direct  re- 
presentative government  in  England, 
XXXV.  26.  his  real  intentions  in  doing 
so,  ib. 

I  III.  nature  of  his  pretensions  to 

the  crown  of  France,  xxx.  144. 

statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of 


the  reign  of,  to  which  we  probably  owe 
the  preservation  of  our  limited  mo- 
narchy, xxxvi.  338. 
Edwards,  Bryan,  statements  of,  respect- 
ing the  medical  treatment  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  our  colonies,  xxviii.  358.  stri- 
king discrepancy  between,  and  those  of 
Dr  Williamson,  a  medical  man  who 
resided  fourteen  years  in  Jamaica,  35Q 
— 359.  his  statement  of  the  profit  and 
loss  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  cultivated 
by  250  negroes,  in  1791,  xxxviii.  211. 
his  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
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Ing  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  the 
West  India  islands,  223. 

Edwards,  Bryan,  remark  of,  on  the  effect 
of  heavy  taxation  on  the  growth  of  cof- 
fee, xli.  491. 

— — — ,  Jonathan,  his  admirable  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Will,"  praised  for  its  close 
and  candid  metaphysics,  L.  131.  re- 
commended as  a  model  to  Dr  Chan- 
ning,  ib. 

— — ,  Thomas,  LLD,,  "  Letter  on  the 
Misconduct  of  Licensing  Magistrates," 
xliv.  441.  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense about  an  excessive  supply  of  pub- 
lic-houses, 446.  remarks  of,  on  the 
contrivance  of  giving  the  owner  of  a 
public-house  a  perpetuity  in  the  license, 
448.  whole  of  the  licensing  system  re- 
presented by,  as  a  scene  of  corrupt  and 
iniquitous  jobbing,  449.  sway  of  inte- 
rest and  corruption  in  granting  licenses 
exposed  by,  450.  regard  [for  private 
property  as  a  magisterial  pretext  tried 
by  the  reasoning  of,  454.  description 
by,  of  the  persons  frequenting  the  lod- 
ging, houses  in  Kent-street,  456.  to 
what  dreadful  conclusion  the  state- 
ments of,  would  lead  in  estimating  the 
conduct  of  justices,  457.  See  Licen- 
sing System, 

' ,  T.  W.  C,  «  The  King  (Edipus 

of  Sophocles,  literally  translated  into 
English,"  by,  xlvii.  418.  self-compla- 
cency of  the  translator,  ib,  references 
to  justify  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  work  of,  435,  436.  specimens  of 
bad  translation  by,  437,  438.  claim  to 
accuracy  by,  must  be  justified  by  a  care- 
ful revision,  439.  works  like  this  of, 
seriously  disadvantageous  to  students, 
441. 

Edwy  and  Elgiva,  corrections  by  Mr  Lin- 
gard  of  the  part  of  Mr  Hume's  History 
of  England  containing  the  story  of,  xxv. 
347.     farther  scrutinized,  xlii.  9. 

Egede  Hans,  "  Description  of  Greenland, 
new  edition,"  xxx.  1.  account  of  the 
author  and  his  work,  3,  4. 

Eginhart,  the  secretary  and  historian  of 
Charlemagne,  xxxv.  502.  his  brief  ac- 
count of  the  elevation  of  Pepin  to  tlie 
throne  of  France,  498. 

Egypt,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in,  and  the 
Country  beyond  the  Cataracts.  By 
Thomas  Legh,  xxvii.  422.  journey 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  by  Rosetta ; 
wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  423. 
account  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha,  the 
present  governor  of  Egypt,  424^   slave 


market  at  Cairo,  425.  voyage  up  the 
Nile;  ruins  of  Antinoe;  temple  of 
Herraopolis,  i6.  Siout;  Gaw-el-kebir ; 
Girzeh;  crocodiles  between  Dendera 
and  Essouan,  426.  ruins  of  Dendera 
and  Thebes,  427.  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  ib.  scenery  along  that  river  as  it 
enters  Egypt  from  Nubia,  428.  island 
of  Philoe,  ih.  journey  beyond  the  Ca- 
taracts, 429.  temple  of  Sibhoi,  430. 
progressive  advance  of  the  sands  to- 
wards the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
431.  Dehr,  432.  Ibrim,  ib.  obstacles 
to  farther  progress  in  Nubia,  433.  ques- 
tion respecting  the  colour  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  435.  temple  of  Dakki, 
ib.  ruins  at  Guerfeh  Hassan,  436.  pe- 
rilous adventure  of  the  travellers  in  the 
caverns  of  Manfalout,  437. 

Egypt,  notices  of  the  French  expedition 
to,  and  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  there, 
xxvii.  474 — 479. 

,  Baron  Larrey's  Account  of  the 

French  Expedition  to,  xxxi.  31 1 — 313. 

— — — ,  state  of,  under  the  government  of 
Mahommed  Ali,  xxxiv.  115. 

—  and  the  Holy  Land,  Travels  in, 
by  William  Rae  Wilson,  xxxviii.  398. 

— — ,  expedition  by  the  Pacha  of,  to 
conquer  the  Nile  to  its  source,  xli.  182. 
appears  to  have  transmitted  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  to  Ethiopia,  193. 

— — ,  Ancient,  the  parent  of  art  and 
science,  xlv.  96.  learned  treasures  of, 
adopted  and  disposed  by  successive  con- 
querors, 97.  details  of,  by  Herodotus, 
have  stood  every  test,  ib.  literature 
almost  neglected  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  98.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  gave  the  first  exact  account  of 
the  methods  of  writing  practised  in, 
99.  previous  accounts  of,  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  100. 
method  of  writing  employed  and  taught 
in,  as  explained  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  101.  efforts  of  the  moderns 
to  decipher  the  inscriptions  of,  why 
ineffectual,  105.  labours  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  French  Institute  sent 
to,  did  not  embrace  its  language  and 
letters.  111.  names  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  periods  of,  deciphered  by 
Mr  Salt,  128.  names  of  the  principal 
deities  of,  brought  out  by  Mr  Salt, 
132.  elucidation  of  the  graphic  system 
of,  by  M.  Champollion,  133, 134.  sum- 
mary view  of  the  graphic  system  of, 
144—146. 

,  testimony  of  Burckhardt  to  the 
Administration  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in;  L. 
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170,  171.  style  and  merit  of  the  sculp- 
tures of,  characterised  by  Flaxman,  238. 

F.IKI2N  BAZIAIKH,  controversy  concerning 
the  real  author  of,  decided,  xxxvi,  17. 
See  Icon,  Wordsworth,  &c. 

Elba,  the  island  of,  given  in  sovereignty  to 
Bonaparte,  with  the  imperial  title,  by 
the  convention  of  Fontainbleau,  xxiv. 
607.  astonishment  excited  by  its  selec- 
tion; advantages  which  it  possessed,  608. 

Elbrus,  Mount,  one  of  the  highest  range 
of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  xxviii. 
319.  the  scene  of  fairy  ground,  320. 
legends  attached  to,  ib. 

Eldon,  Lord,  believed  to  be  chargeable,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  large  part  of 
the  arrears  and  delays  in  his  court,  xxi. 
106 — 128.  the  originator  of  the  plan 
of  appointing  a  Vice-Chancellor,  107. 
his  character  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  129. 

— ,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  existence  of 

the  Abuses  of  Charities,  xxxi.  502.  his 
vindication  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
Board  of  Naval  Enquiry,  610. 

,  conversation  between  Lord  Gren- 

ville  and,  on  the  subject  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, xxxv.  323 — 324.  singular 
backwardness  in  assigning  a  reason 
why  the  legitimate  inference  should 
not  be  drawn  from  his  doctrine,  324. 

■'■  -  ■',  as  Chancellor,  the  first  to  deny  to 
authors  a  temporary  refuge  against  com- 
mon robbers,  xxxviii.  283.  his  judg- 
ment on  some  late  cases,  ib.  course  he 
has  pursued  a  great  encouragement  to 
literary  fraud  and  the  free  circulation  of 
suspected  poison,  306.  must  shudder 
to  think  what  profligacy  or  ruin  a  few 
words  from  him  may  occasion,  307.  his 
propensity  to  doubt,  312.  See  Injunc- 
tion. 

,  long  continuance  of,  as  Chancellor, 

has  afforded  an  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  formation  or  perfection  of  a  sys- 
tem, xxxix.  248.  how  far  he  has  avail- 
ed himself  of  this,  let  his  judgments 
decide,  249.  more  frequently  exercises 
his  ingenuity  in  raising  up  doubts  and 
diflSculties,  than  in  clearing  them  away, 
ib.  his  decisions  absolutely  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  conclusions,  251.  novel 
and  remarkable  expedient  for  obtain- 
ing a  decree  from,  258,  259.  has  as 
much  time  as  formerly  for  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  functions  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  437,  438.  and  by  a  more  punc- 
tual and  business-like  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, might  perform  it  easily,  439. 

,  his  demand  of  safeguards  and  secu- 
rities for  Catholic  emancipation  answer- 


ed by  Mr  Wakefield,  xli.  366.  strange- 
ly appears  as  the  originator  of  enquiry 
in  his  own  court,  414.  shield  thrown 
over,  by  his  friend  Mr  Peel,  ib.  se- 
rious question,  whether  the  amount  of 
business  despatched  in  Chancery  an- 
swers to  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  high  attainments  of,  416.  said,  by 
his  apologists,  to  exceed  in  despatch 
Chancellors  Macclesfield,  Hardwicke, 
and  Thurlow,  418.  judicial  work  done 
by,  in  1808,  9,  and  10,  421.  identity 
of,  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  following 
the  panegyrical  statements  of  his  advo- 
cate, 425.  "  spotless  integrity"  of,  to 
what  it,  in  sober  reality,  amounts,  426. 
,  conduct  of,  in  referring  to  his  re- 
collections, while  Attorney-General,  of 
the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers  touching 
the  power  of  the  Crown  regarding  aliens, 
xlii.  129.  similar  declaration  of,  in 
1822,  on  the  discussion  of  the  Marriage 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  130.  contradic- 
tions of,  in  his  political  determinations, 
13L 

,  opinion  of,  on  the  commencement 

of  entails  in  Scotland,  xliii.  444. 

,  bankruptcy  business,  why  retained 

by,  in  his  court,  xlv.  478. 

,  opinion  of,  on  the  lawfulness  of 

Catholic  emancipation,  given  when  At- 
torney-General to  Geo.  III.,  xlvi.  170. 
prospects  of  the  country  in  the  event 
of  the  return  of,  to  oflBce,  263. 
Election,  parliamentary,  Mr  Canning's  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  present  system 
of,  "  that  it  works  well,"  xxxvii.  389. 
— — ,  Treatise  on  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of,  by  Arthur  Male,  xxxvi.  287. 
Electricity,  regarded  by  M.  Dutrochet  as 
the  agent  of  the  motions  and  changes 
in   the  vascular   system  of  plants,  L. 
159.     Agency  of,  in  vitality,  remarked 
by  Hunter  and  WoUaston,  162.     See 
JDutrochet. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  by  Professor  Parker  Cleave- 
land,  XXX.  374. 
I  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  Wood- 

house,  xxxi.  375 — 394. 
.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  by 

W.  Phillips,  xxxix.  488. 
Elements  of  Geology,  a  good  book  on  the, 

still  a  great  desideratum,  xxix.  93. 
Elephant,  and  other  great  land  animals 
now  inhabiting  the  torrid  zone,  great 
quantities  of  fossil  bones  of,  found  in 
Italy,  xxvi.  177. 

,  sketch  of  the,  by  an  Indian  tra- 
veller, xli,  35. 
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Elephantina,  island   of,    notice  of,  by  Mr 
Legh,  xxvii.  427. 

Elgin,  Earl  of,  accused  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Tweddell  of  having  appropriated 
to  himself  Mr  John  Tweddell's  MSS. 
and  drawings;  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  xxv.  307. 
necessity  under  which  his  lordship  is 
placed  of  vindicating  himself,  314. 

.  marbles,  advantages  of  the  acqui- 

sition of,  by  this  country,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  xxx.  530.  Mr 
Henning's  miniature  models  of  them 
recommended,  ib. 

.  I  ,  eflfect  of  the,  in  diffusing  correct 

taste,  xliii.  497.  results  of  the  study  of, 
on  Canova,  506.  calculated  to  excite 
new  trains  of  various  and  intense  emo- 
tions, 507. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  put  to  death  above 
180  Catholics  during  her  reign,  and 
established  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, xxvi.  65. 

— — ,  sketch  of  the  golden  age  of,  by 
Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  475. 

,  Virginal  book  of,  musical  pieces 
preserved  in  the,  xxxiii.  375. 

,  dramatic  literature  of  the  age  of, 

xxxiv.  438. 

,  description  of  the  armour  worn 
by,  xxxix.  358. 

,  reign  of,  deservedly  popular,  xl. 
100.  her  occasional  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings justified  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  exercised,  101. 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 119. 

,  her  persecuting  and  rapacious 
treatment  of  the  Irish,  xli.  146. 

,  excusable  in  taking  summary  and 
violent  precautions  against  aliens,  xlii. 
149.  rude  and  overbearing  temperament 
of,  humoured  by  the  affectionate  confi- 
dence of  her  people,  150.  stood  aloof 
a  while  from  the  Flemings,  as  she  re- 
frained from  meddling  with  France  after 
St  Bartholomew,  on  the  instigation  of  a 
politic  prudence,  170. 

-,  ambassador  of,  Walsingham,  how 


treated  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  xliv. 
115.  project  of  marriage  between,  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  116.  opinion  of, 
regarding  the  guilt  of  Charles  IX.  in 
the  attempt  on  Coligny,  how  affected  by 
the  representations  of  Fenelon,  his  am- 
bassador, 143. 

,  clear  and  vigorous  account  of  the 

reign  of,  in  Ireland,  by  Mr  O'Driscol, 
xlvi.  450.  reformation  of  religion  in 
Ireland,  made  no  progress  under,  453. 


Elizabeth,  Q.  a  representative  of  the  Whole 
Tudor  line,  xlvii.  272.  remarks  on  the 
strongly  marked  personal  character  of, 
ib.  conduct  of,  towards  Essex,  273. 
personal  interference  of,  in  Essex's 
trial,  creditable  to  her  feelings,  274. 
conduct  of,  in  relation  to  the  part  which 
Lord  Bacon  took  in  this  trial,  exami- 
ned, 275.  poor  laws  commenced  un- 
der, effects  of  the,  304. 

,  fallacy  entertained  respecting  the 

persecutions  under,  xlviii.  100.  penal 
laws  of,  stated,  101.  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of,  on  the  head  of  persecution,  ap- 
ply with  more  force  to  Mary,  102,  103. 
stigma  of  persecution  cannot  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of,  104. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  remarks  of,  on  the 
powers  given  to  the  commissioners  for 
naval  enquiry,  xxxi.  510. 

,  held  that,  by  courtesy,  a  king  re- 
siding here  could  exercise  criminal  ju- 
dicature in  his  own  palace,  xlii.  122. 
-,  once  went  out  of  his  way  to 


praise  Pemberton's  conduct  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Russel,  xliv.  402.  was  one  of 
the  greatest  chief  justices  in  the  reign 
of  George  IlL  412. 

Ellice,  Edward,  member  for  Coventry,  de- 
claration of,  relative  to  the  silk  trade, 
xxxiii.  345. 

Ellis,  Daniel,  theory  of,  respecting  the 
various  colours  of  vegetables,  xxii.  261. 
his  opinion  that  growing  plants  uni- 
versally consume  oxygen,  and  produce 
carbonic  acid  gas,  controverted  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  261.  discussion  of 
his  experiments  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  plants  exist  upon  the  air,  a  per- 
manent agency,  similar  to  that  of  ani- 
mals, 262—268. 

,  George,  the  good  effect  produced  by 

his  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry, 
xxi.  467. 

,  Henry,  "  Journal  of  the  Proceedings 

of  the  late  Embassy  to  China,"  xxix. 
433.  preliminary  observations;  notice 
of  preceding  embassies,  ib.  436.  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  embassy, 
437  ;  and  to  its  failure,  438.  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  453.     See  China. 

,  Henry,  Original  Letters,  Illustrative 

of  English  History,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, by,  xli,  427.  remarks  on  the 
tone  and  expressions  of  his  dedication 
to  King  George  IV.,  428.  considers 
a  little  too  much  the  high  and  sounding 
names  with  which  his  collection  of  let- 
ters should  be  garnished,  437.  charge 
of  hypocrisy  m.ad«  by,  against  Crom- 
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well,  apparently  very  ill-founded,  444«. 
inconsistency  of,  in  estimating  the 
speeches  of  the  bishops  about  Charles 
II.,  and  the  letters  of  Cromwell,  447. 
greater  care  in  the  transcription  of 
documents  recommended  to,  449.  er- 
rors of,  corrected,  450. 

Ellis,  Henry,  second  series  of  Original  Let- 
ters, published  by,  xlvi.  195,196.  hos- 
tility of,  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  202. 
hatred  of,  to  the  republicans,  affects 
both  his  selections  and  his  commenta- 
ries, 203.  letter  from  Bradshaw  to 
Cromwell,  designated  by,  as  a  letter  of 
cant,  204.  remarks  on  the  ridicule 
thrown  by,  on  the  republicans,  for  their 
use  of  scripture,  205.  want  of  any 
adequate  account  of  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don, remarked  by,  209.  the  favourites 
of,  the  church  dignitaries  and  cavaliers, 
found  to  use  scripture  in  their  days  of 
apprehension,  210.  speech  of  King 
William,  on  the  opposition  to  his 
Dutch  guards,  given  in  a  note  by,  211, 
evidence  of  a  want  of  diligence  in,  217. 

,  Charles  Rose  (now  Lord  Seaford,) 

moves,  in  December  1797,  the  famous 
address  to  the  Crown,  by  the  West  In- 
dia Committee,  xli.  220. 

,  Agar  (now  Lord  Dover,)  agreeable 

volume  of,  on  the  question  of  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask,  xliv.  2. 

EUora,  excavations  at,  character  of  the, 
XXV.  437. 

Eloges,  the  French  academical,  a  series  of 
important  biographical  compositions, 
XXV.  419.  note. 

Eloquence,  Modern,  qualities  of,  a  subject 
never  yet  attentively  examined  by  any 
properly  qualified  writer,  xxviii.  60. 
note,  trial  by  jury  better  calculated  to 
elicit  and  encourage  it  in  this  country 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  xxxiii. 
240.  instanced  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Erskine,  241.  effect  of  his  speech  in 
defence  of  Stockdale,  ib. 

— — ,  remarks  on  the  different  taste  in, 
prevalent  at  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  bars,  xxxiii.  264,  265. 

,  modern  French  writers  on,  xxxv. 
171.  has  not  declined  in  modern,  com- 
pared with  ancient  times,  ib.  the  differ- 
ence is  merely  in  the  means  employed 
to  move  their  auditory,  ib.  eloquence  of 
reason  never  flourished  in  ancient  times 
as  it  has  done  in  later  nations,  172. 
every  modern  nation  has  its  peculiar 
oratory,  more  or  less  approaching  to 
argumentative  eloquence,  in  proportion 


as  passion  has  been  subdued,  or  reason 
expanded,  173.  requisites  to  constitute 
it  in  England,  ib.  eloquence  of  the  bar 
in  France  nearly  null ;  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  that  in  which  the  French  most 
excelled,  174.  difference  between  the 
oratory  of  England  and  France,  iZ». 
characteristics  of  the  French  senatorial 
eloquence  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, 181.  declined  under  Robe- 
spierre and  under  Bonaparte,  and  no  re- 
vival of  any  thing  like  oratory  since,  189. 

Eloquence,  sources  of  the  corruption  of,  so 
abundant  at  present,'xxxvi.  82.  best  cor- 
rection of  its  faults  to  be  found  in  the 
exquisite  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  ; 
their  success  and  superiority,  the  result 
of  intense  labour,  84.  points  of  excel- 
lence in  Demosthenes  which  would  be 
infallibly  successful  with  a  modern  au- 
dience, 100. 

of  the  pulpit,  remarks  on  the,  xlv. 

147.  instances  of,  rare,  148.  example 
of  the  power  of,  in  preaching,  150c 
that  of  Bossuet  described,  152,  153, 
154.  false  species  of,  exemplified  in  ser- 
mons on  mysterious  subjects,  155,  156. 
that  of  Massillon  characterised,  157 ; 
and  exhibited,  158.  fine  burst  of,  in  a 
sermon  of  Massillon,  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  elect,  159.  example  of,  in  a 
pure  state,  from  Bossuet's  sermon  on 
ultimate  impenitence,  163.  vices  of,  in 
panegyrical  compositions,  164.  style 
of,  used  by  Bourdaloue,  165.  compa- 
rison of,  in  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue, 
167.  importance  of,  in  the  pulpit,  a 
reason  for  pointing  out  the  means  of  its 
improvement,  169. 

Eloisa  and  Abelard,  authentic  particulars 
respecting  the  lives  of,  xxx.  353 — 357. 

Elphinstone,  Honourable  Mountstuart, 
"  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul, 
and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary, 
and  India,  comprising  a  view  of  the  Af- 
ghaun  Nation,  and  a  History  of  the  Doo- 
raunee  Monarchy,"  xxv.  398.  detail 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  Mr  E.'s  mis- 
sion, 399 — 404.  journey  from  Delhi 
to  Canound ;  description  of  the  desert, 
and  its  inhabitants,  405.  journey  from 
Chooroo  to  Bickaneer,  408.  visit  to  the 
Raja,  410.  the  Rajpoot  princes,  412. 
character  of  the  population,  413.  de- 
scription of  Calla-baugh,  on  the  Indus, 
414.  ofPeshawer,415.  style  of  Mr  E.'s 
work,  418.  his  singular  modesty,  419 
his  coadjutors,  Mr  Irvine  and  Mr 
Macartney,  420.  his  account  of  the 
government  and  manners  of  ^ghaun-. 
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istuan,  424.  constitution  of  Afghaun 
society,  clans,  chiefs,  reigning  family,  ib. 
specimen  of  his  liberal  spirit  and  good 
sense,  427.  poetry  and  fiction  of  the 
Afghauns,  433. 

Elphinstone,  honourable  Mountstuart, 
policy  of,  while  governor  of  Bombay, 
warmly  commended  by  Bishop  Heber, 
xlviii.  332.  the  Persian  language  dis- 
used by,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts 
at  Bombay,  335. 

Elstow,  a  friar,  noble  courage  of,  in  testi- 
fyingagainst  the  adultery  of  Henry  VIII. 
xli.  433. 

Elhvood,  the  Quaker,  the  person  by  whose 
suggestion  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Re- 
gained, xxxiv.  350. 

Emancipation,  Catholic.     See  Catholics. 
,  Slave.     See  Negro  Slavery.     See 
Clarkson. 

Embassadors,  relative  ranks  of  the  differ- 
ent, at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  in  1655, 
xxix.  434. 

Embassies  from  European  powers  to  the 
Court  of  China,  notice  of  the  different, 
from  1655  to  1815,  xxix.  434—438. 

Emigrants'  Guide,  *'  The,  to  the  Western 
and  South- Western  States  and  Terri- 
torie  s,  by  Mr  Danby, ' '  xxxii .  23 1 .  ch  a- 
racter  of  the  book,  234.  extract  from, 
243. 

Emigrants,  number  of,  which  might  be  re- 
ceived in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada, 
xlv.  58,  59.  estimates  of  the  expense 
of  conveying  to  America,  60.  act  of 
Parliament  regulating  the  transport  of, 
61.  calculated  to  hamper  and  prevent 
emigration,  62.  recent  act  of  Par- 
liament regarding,  from  Ireland,  63. 
expense  of  conveying,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
&c.  64.  expense  of  transporting  and 
establishing  a  million  of,  from  Ireland  to 
America,  65. 

Emigrants,  advantages  of,  considered,  as 
relating  to  subsistence  and  advancement, 
xlvii.  204.  questions  to  be  considered 
by  and  for,  in  the  choice  of  a  country, 
206.  maximum  of  advantage  presented 
to,  in  the  United  States,  207.  question 
of  moral  difficulties,  as  regards  South 
America,  ib.  208.  probable  useful  in- 
fluence of  a  mass  of,  from  England,  on 
South  America,  209.  advantages  offered 
to,  by  the  Columbian  government,  210. 
evidence  of  the  transit  of,  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  214.  successful  lo- 
cation of,  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  in 
Canada,  215.  attraction  of,  towards  the 
New  World,  ib.  present  intensity,  217, 
description  of,  casually  impelled  from 


Ireland,  219.  facilities  of  employment 
for,  in  Canada,  ib.  three  classes  of  suf- 
ferers, which  contribute  to  the  ranks  of, 
220.  numbers  of,  sent  from  Sussex  and 
Kent,  221.  number  of,  sent  from  the 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  cost  of  their  trans- 
port, ib.  situation  and  prospects  of,  in 
Canada,  painted  from  communications 
of  settlers  there,  224.  lower  class  fit 
to  become,  kept  at  home  by  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  away,  227.  classes 
of,  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  230.  class  of, 
from  the  poorest  ranks  of  Irish  descri- 
bed, 233.  description  of,  who  emigrate 
from  Ireland  to  England,  236, — and 
into  Scotland,  237.  local  contributions 
and  public  loan  for  the  assistance  of,  ex- 
plained and  recommended,  241. 

Emigration  to  America,  inducements  to, 
for  the  class  of  English  farmers,  xxx. 
123 — 125.  tempting  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  presented,  134. 

,  persons  who  will  be  benefited  by, 

xxxi.  148. 

,  Considerations  on,  xxxix.  315. 

,  laws  to  prevent,  harsh  and  unjust, 

xxxix.  341.  particularly  severe  against 
artisans  carrying  with  them  any  of  their 
machinery,  ib.  certificate  to  be  pro- 
duced before  an  emigrant  can  pass  the 
custom-house,  ib.  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged, when  the  excess  ofpopulation  is 
redundant,  and  the  wages  of  labour  de- 
pressed, ib.  government  having  acknow- 
ledged, in  some  measure,  its  propriety, 
ought  to  repeal  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  its  being  carried  on  freely,  343. 
evil  effects  of  continuing  them,  ib.  in- 
ducement to  go  to  the  continent,  ex- 
cept for  the  better  educated  and  more 
aspiring  of  our  artisans,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, 344.  such  encouragement  there 
offered  to  the  latter,  as  overbalances  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  our  laws,  ib. 
,  importance  and  necessity  of  a 
scheme  of,  for  the  ejected  paupers  of 
Ireland,  xlv.  53 — 57.'  extent  of,  on  a 
large  scale,  at  public  expense,  from  Ire- 
land, should  embrace  a  seventh  part  of 
the  population,  ib.  means  of  receiving 
and  locating  the  objects  of,  in  British 
North  America,  58.  expense  of,  con- 
sidered, 60.  regulations  for,  in  1803, 
61.  how  far  the  statutory  regulations 
regarding,  should  be  maintained,  63. 
sum  required  for  a  plan  of,  embracing  a 
million  of  persons  going  to  America, 
66.  plan  of  reimbursing  the  expense 
of,  by  an  annuity  from  emigrants,  im- 
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practicable,  69.  expense  of,  on  a  large 
scale,  for  Ireland,  should  be  discharged 
by  the  nation  at  once  and  for  ever,  70. 
board  recommended  to  conduct  the  de- 
tails and  execution  of  a  general  plan  of, 
71. 

Emigration,  two  recommendations  of,  as  a 
national  object,  xlvii.  ^O^.  consideration 
of  the  advantages  of,  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  mother  country,  205,  gene- 
ral question  as  to  what  country  the 
tide  of,  would  be  most  beneficially  di- 
rected, 206—211.  third  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on,  pregnant  with  a  most  painful  interest, 
211.  fitnessof  North  America  as  an  out- 
let for,  214 — 217.  distinction  between 
casual  and  regulated,  218.  rate  of, 
from  Ireland  in  1822  and  1823,  219. 
amount  of,  regulated,  from  Sussex  and 
Kent,  in  1822,  220.  liberal  and  enter- 
prising exertions  of  Mr  M'Lean  of  Coll 
to  promote,  on  a  large  scale,  from  his 
own  estate,  221.  great  demand  for  the 
means  of,  from  Scotch  and  English  ma- 
nufacturing population,  224*.  to  what 
degree  the  expense  of,  should  be  na- 
tional or  local,  231.  prodigious  extent 
of  materials  for,  in  Ireland,  233.  prac- 
tical question  of,  decided  in  Ireland, 
236.  regulated,  so  extensive  as  to  be 
substantially  beneficial,  what,  240.  local 
contributions  for,  in  Ireland,  or  public 
loans  on  arrival  at  the  colony,  how 
proposed  to  operate,  241.  See  Emi- 
grants, Ireland. 

Committee,  vulgar  clamour  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  against,  by  Mr 
Sadler,  xlix.  311.  soundness  of  the 
views  of,  ably  and  eloquently  defended 
by  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  ib. 

Emlyn,  John,  account  of  his  edition  of  the 
State  Trials,  xxxi.  237.  extracts  from 
his  preface,  i6. — 240. 

Emmet,  Robert,  the  projector  of  the  Irish 
insurrection  of  1803,  xxxiii.  291.  his 
attachment  to  Mr  Curran's  youngest 
daughter,  t6.  his  letters  to  Mr  Curran 
and  his  son,  292. 

Emo,  Abbot,  references  to  his  Chronicle 
of  Friesland,  xxxii.  16.  19,  20. 

Enclosure,  acts  of,  from  1791  to  1820,  as 
connected  with  the  price  of  wheat,  xliv. 
73. 

Encyclopedical  Dictionaries,  strong  tend- 
ency to  improvement  in  them,  xxvii. 
195,  note,  observations  on  their  execu- 
tion, 196. 

Encyclopedia  M^thodique,  singular  anec- 


dote respecting  the  publication  of  the 
last  ten  volumes  of  the,  xxi.  296. 

Endymion,  a  poetic  romance,  by  John 
Keats.     See  ITeals. 

Engelhardt,  Moritz  Von,  and  Parrott, 
Friedrich,  *'  Reise  in  die  Krym  und  dem 
Kaukasus,"  (Travels  in  Crim  Tartary 
and  the  Caucasus)  xxviii.  302.  char- 
acter of  their  work,  303.  circumstan- 
ces of  their  journey,  316.  fortress  of 
Wiadi-Kawkas;  Kasbeck  of  Kasbeck, 
ib.  his  castle  near  Stephan  Zminda  ; 
relations  of  the  Ossetes  towards  him  as 
their  chieftain,  317.  excursion  to  the 
springs  of  the  Terek,  318.  mountains 
of  Caucasus,  319.  attempt  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Kasbeck,  321. 
visit  to  the  lake  of  Galga-Ingushes, 
323.     church  of  Galliert,  327. 

Engelholm,  in  Sweden,  remarkable  hang- 
ing bridge  at,  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river,  xxii.  151. 

Enghien,  Duke  of,  his  arrest  on  neutral 
territory,  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  his  trial  as  an  emigrant,  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice, 
xxvii.  485.  Bonaparte's  account  of  his 
trial  and  execution,  ib. 

Engineering,  a  comprehensive  term  in  the 
education  of  a  military  ofl5cer,xlix.  407. 

Englefield,  Sir  Henry,  "Description  of 
the  principal  picturesque  beauties,  anti- 
quities, and  geological  phenomena  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,"  xxix.  363.  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  the  island  ;  its  figure,  ib. 
chalk  hills  of  peculiar  structure,  364. 
vertical  position  of  the  strata,  365.  the 
author  very  successful  in  his  description 
of  the  picturesque  beauties,  367.  spe- 
cimens, 368.  the  Chines,  370.  scenery 
of  Alum  Bay,  371.  prospect  from  the 
lighthouse,  372.  great  beauty  and  mas- 
terly execution  of  the  engravings,  by  Mr 
Cooke,  ib. 

England,  wonderful  improvement  in,  du- 
ring the  last  century,  xxi.  22.  wealth 
and  luxury  in,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  paupers,  ib. 

,  foreign  policy  of,  in  1806-7, 
xxi.  219.  principles  which  united  the 
cabinet  of  that  period,  222.  question  of 
peace  and  basis  of  their  external  policy, 
223.  actual  state  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  contest  with  France,  224. 
Lord  Henry  Petty's  financial  system, 
225.  state  of  Europe  when  Mr  Fox 
entered  the  foreign  office,  226.  Austria 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  ib.  Prus- 
sia, 227.  Russia,  ib,  quarrel  of  Prussia 
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with  France  on  grounds  which  made  it 
impossible  for  England  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  her,  228.  effects  of  the 
overthrow  of  Prussia,  229.  advanta- 
geous position  of  France,  231.  Turkey 
instigated  by  her  to  break  the  triple  al- 
liance, ib.  war  between  that  power  and 
Russia,  and  four  great  points  gained  by 
Bonaparte  in  consequence,  232.  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  on  the 
occasion,  ib.  impossibility  of  sending 
any  force  to  assist  Russia,  234.  folly  of 
granting  any  subsidy  to  that  power, 
236.  refusal  to  negotiate  with  France, 
but  in  concert  with  Russia,  237.  deli- 
cate nature  of  her  relations  with  Aus- 
tria, 239.  effectual  measures  taken  to 
serve  the  interests  of  Russia,  243,  244. 
motives  for  undertaking  the  Turkish 
war,  and  the  expedition  to  Constantin- 
ople, 246—248. 
England,  government  of,  praised  for  its 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  propriety, 
during  the  events  of  1814,  xxiii.  11. 
exultation  at  the  glory  which  she  has 
acquired  during  the  late  contest,  8. 

,  treaty  of,  with  Russia  and  Swe- 
den in  1813,  by  which  the  transference 
of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  guaranteed, 
xxiii.  82.  words  of  the  stipulation,  ib.  ar- 
guments demonstrating  that  we  are  not 
therefore  bound  to  go  to  war  with  Nor- 
way, 83 — 86.  defence  offered  by  the 
authors  of  the  blockade,  87.  inconsist- 
ency of  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion with  their  conduct  and  language 
on  former  similar  occasions,  95 — 98. 

,  government  of,  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  the,  in  permitting  the  revival 
of  the  slave  trade,  xxiv.  109. 

,  the  public  of,  regarded  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe  as  a  set  of  com- 
mon arbiters,  xxiv.  193.  causes  of  this 
feeling,  ib. 

,  war  of,  with  the  United  States  of 

America,  xxiv.  243.  improbability  of 
its  being  protracted  more  than  a  year 
after  all  the  causes  of  it  had  ceased,  ib. 
soreness  on  both  sides  produced  by  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  244.  subsiding 
when  the  French  Revolution  began, 
245.  enthusiasm  for  France,  and  ani- 
mosity  to  England,  made  the  watch- 
word of  the  party  aspiring  to  the  go- 
vernment, 246.  advantages  derived  by 
America  during  the  contest  between 
England  and  France  ;  provocations  from 
France  submitted  to,  247.  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  British 
orders  in  Council,  ib.     why  the  latter 


were  more  grievously  felt  than  the  for- 
mer, 248.  war  being  declared  in  con- 
sequence of  their  pressure,  peace  should 
have  been  made  on  their  being  rescind- 
ed, ib.  other  causes  of  complaint  from 
America  ;  impressment  of  her  seamen, 
249.  unexpected  successes  of  the  Ame- 
ricans both  by  sea  and  land,  ib.  propo- 
sal made  by  England  for  negotiation  in 
December  1813,  250.  discussions  now 
depending  at  Ghent,  ib.  the  war  now 
continued,  because  we  claim  advantages 
not  in  contemplation  when  the  propo- 
sal for  negotiation  was  made;  state- 
ment of  these  advantages,  251.  obser- 
vations on  tl.e  justice  of  these  preten- 
sions, 252.  inexpediency  of  pressing 
them,  253.  prospects  for  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  in  the  event  of  continu- 
ing the  war,  256.  what  should  we  gain 
in  case  of  success  ?  257.  future  ven- 
geance to  be  dreaded  from  America, 
258.  present  threatening  state  of  Eu- 
rope, ib.  State  of  our  finances,  259. 
danger  to  Canada,  260.  certainty  of 
unprecedented  desertions  from  the 
army,  261.  importance  of  cultivating 
friendship  with  the  Americans,  262.  un- 
fairness of  judging  them  by  their  newspa- 
pers, 263.  the  conduct  of  King  George 
III.  cited  as  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, 265. 
England,  government  of,  believed  in  France 
to  have  let  Bonaparte  escape  from  Elba 
in  order  to  excite  a  civil  war  in  France, 
xxiv.  517. 

,  remarks  on  the  state  of,  in  1817, 

by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  xxix.  184.  course 
which  she  has  taken  in  the  plans  for 
settling  the  continental  peace  regretted, 
190.  the  late  wars  have  been  almost 
as  fatal  to  her  influence  abroad  as  the 
treaties  which  closed  them,  ib. 

,  geological  map  of,  by  William 

Smith,  a  work  of  great  and  original 
value,  xxix.  71.  analysis  of,  310 — 337. 
,  remarks  on  the  continental  rela- 
tions of,  as  settled  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  xxxii.  417. 
„  ■  ,  state  of,  in  comparison  with 
France,  xxxiv.  6.  composition  of  the 
population,  6,  7.  state  of  crime  from 
1813  to  1818;  the  result  affords  no 
great  reason  to  boast,  8,  9.  the  civil 
list  a  half  less  than  in  France,  24. 
French  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  revolution  of  1688  with  those  of 
their  own,  30.  poor  laws,  32.  elec- 
tions, ib.  mobs  and  riots,  33.  the  na- 
tural aristocracy  of  the  country,  35. 
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England,  low  state  of  the  fine  arts  in,  ra- 
ther more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
xxxiv.  89.  speculation  as  to  the  causes 
of,  91.  climate,  ib.  character  of  the 
people ;  their  feelings  rather  internal 
than  external,  92,  preference  of  poetry 
to  painting,  93.  different  constitution 
of  the  mind  and  senses,  94.  plea  of 
want  of  encouragement  regarded  as  in- 
sufficient, 95. 
— — ,  discussion  of  Mr  Brougham's 
new  plan  of  education  for,  xxxiv.  214 — 
234.     See  Education.     See  Brougham. 

,  lower  classes  of  the  people  of, 
calumnies  thrown  on  ;  motives  and  wis- 
dom of  the  promulgators  of,  xxxv.  318. 
to  the  ruin  and  distress  of  these  is  the 
present  alarming  increase  of  thieving 
attributable,  350.  proofs  of  the  self- 
denying,  industrious,  and  moral  habits 
of,  are  self-evident,  351. 

,  dignified  position  in  which  she 
stands  with  respect  to  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, xxxvi.  265. 

,  assertion  of  the  political  divisions 
of,  and  the  reducing  the  whole  under 
one  supreme  magistrate,  having  been 
effected  by  King  Alfred,  shown  to  be 
unwarranted  and  groundless,  xxxvi.  289. 
view  of  the  ancient  constitution  of,  il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  Gothic  nations,  290 — 
336.  statute  of  Edward  III.,  to  which 
the  preservation  of  limited  monarchy 
in,  is  probably  owing,  338.  nobility, 
industry,  and  talent,  the  sources  of  the 
stability,  power,  and  energy  of  the  state 
of,  339.  laws  and  constitution  of,  ne- 
ver so  excellent  as  to  forbid  all  reform, 

— — ,  origin  of  the  mistake  about  the 
ancient  arms  of,  xxxix.  350. 

,  benefit  she  would  derive  from  a 
free  intercourse  with  her  neighbours, 
xl.  18.  consequences  of  her  restrictive 
system,  19. 

,  constitutional  history  of,  and  cor- 
rections of  Mr  Hume's  history  of,  by 
Mr  Brodie,  xl.  92—146.  See  Brodie. 
See  Hume. 

,  critical  position  of  the  people  and 
parliament  of,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
xli.  357.  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in,  as  it  applies  to  the  consequences  of 
subletting  a  farm,  394. 

,  slow   process   by  which  public 


grievances  are  redressed  in,  xli.  410. 

,  history  of,  well  illustrated  by  Mr 
Ellis's  Collection  of  Letters, xli.  428. 
,  criminal  system  of,  industriously, 


but  not  adroitly,  compared  with  that  of 
Scotland,  xli.  452.  grand  jury  in,  pa- 
rallel of  its  operation  with  the  conduct 
of  criminal  procedure  in  Scotland,  456. 

England,  history  of,  byDrLingard,  praised 
for  its  freshness  of  character  and  stamp 
of  originality,  xlii.  2.  history  of,  by 
Hume,  characterised,  4. 

— — .,  interest  of,  in  uniting  herself  with 
every  thing  enlightened  all  over  the 
world,  xlii.  170.  patience  of  the  public 
of,  under  the  sense  of  the  evils  which  the 
political  system  of  its  government  has 
brought  on  the  nations  of  Europe,  171. 
writers  of,  recommended  to  the 


students  of  Glasgow  by  Mr  Brougham, 
xlii.  247. 

origin  and  progress  of  the  colo- 


nies of,  in  America,  xlii.  276.  she  ought 
not  to  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  North 
America,  282. 

,  close  alliance  of  the  universities 

of,  with  the  church,  xlii.  348.  education 
in,  means  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, 349.  such  education  not  fa- 
vourable to  morals,  352.  universities 
of,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  uses 
of  the  establishment,  356.  inconsist- 
ency of  the  government  of,  in  respect 
to  the  university  of  London,  and  other 
literary  institutions  of  afar  inferior  de- 
scription, 363. 

,  criminal  law  of,  to  be  approached 
as  a  subject  of  difficulty,  xlii.  401.  an- 
cient laws  of,  fixing  a  price  for  crimes, 
402.  no  publicprosecutor  in,  403.  ano- 
malous and  mischievous  consequences  of 
private  prosecution  for  crimes  in,  404. 
existence  in,  of  societies  for  prosecution 
of  offences,  how  produced,  408.  im- 
portance of  a  public  prosecutor  to  the 
interests  of  justice  in,  409. 

■  ,  admitted  defects  of  taste  in  the 
literature  of,  xlii.  416.  misinformation 
existing  in,  regarding  the  tenets  of  Ca- 
tholicism, 450.  fortunes  and  honour 
of,  depend  not  on  the  life  of  individuals, 
460. 

,  the  native  country  of  political 

economy,  xliii.  18.  but  has  most  cul- 
pably neglected  the  science  in  her  in- 
stitutions for  public  instruction,  19. 

,  "  Letters  on— by  M.  de  Stael 

Ilolstein,"  xliii.  225.  facts  in  the  state 
of,  in  estimating  which  a  well  informed 
stranger  might  be  misled,  226.  ad- 
mirable picture  of,  given  by  M.  de  Stael, 

227.  state  of,  compared  with  France, 

228.  law  of  the  press  in,  compared 
with  that  of  France,  229.     idea  of  pri- 
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mogeniture  in,  anecdote  illustrative  of 
its  universality,  230.  superiority  of,  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  233.  respect  for 
rank  and  title  of  the  inhabitants  of,  235. 
means  of  publicity  enjoyed  in,  compa- 
red with  those  alleged  to  exist  in  France, 
237.  diplomatical  insignificance  in,  at- 
tributed to  the  free  circulation  of  au- 
thentic news,  238.  habit  of  attending 
public  meetings  in,  effects  of,  239.  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  in,  lively  picture 
of,  by  a  French  gentleman,  240. 

England,  defective  system  of  banking  in, 
caused  the  crisis  in  the  money  market 
in  1825,  6.  xliii.  263.  drain  for  gold  on 
the  bank  of,  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
1825,  268.  issues  of  notes  by  coun- 
try  banks  in,  how  affected,  271,  272. 
conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  of, 
in  relation  to  the  crisis  of  1825,  275. 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  banking 
in,  examined,  280. 

-ii  ..,  bank  of,  its  situation,  how  affect- 
ed by  the  modification  of  the  act  of  1819, 
made  in  1822,  xliv.  85.  consequences 
of  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  by, 
87.  vicious  system  of  banking  in,  its 
consequences,  88.  country  bankers  of, 
their  reckless  conduct,  89.  reduction 
of  issues  by  the  bank  of,  its  conse- 
quences, 90.  conduct  and  measures  of 
the  government  of,  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rency, in  1826,  examined,  91.  bank  of, 
should  have  contracted  its  issues  in 
1824,  92.  measures  suggested  to  de- 
crease the  temptation  to  improvident 
speculations  in,  93. 

— ,  total  annual  value  of  all  the  land 

of,  in  1815,  xliv.  354.  average  price  at 
which  foreign  wheat  in  ordinary  years 
could  be  imported  into,  356. 

,  hold  possessed  by  the  crown  over 

the  judges  of,  xliv.  405,  406.  plan  for 
attaining  the  great  object  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  in,  410. 

,  influence  of,  over  Portugal,  urged 
by  France,  in  1762,  as  a  motive  of  war, 
xlv.  203.  influence  of,  in  the  formation 
of  a  constitution  for  Portugal,  by  Don 
Pedro,  what,  236.  series  of  treaties 
which  bind  her  to  Portugal,  almost  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  public  law  ; 
238.  renewed  at  Vienna  1815,  240. 
obligations  of,  to  Portugal,  as  described 
by  Mr  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool, 
241.  policy  of,  identical  with  her  duty 
to  Portugal,  245. 

',  hardly  any  country  where  the 
knowledge  of  law  is  so  general  as  in, 
xlvi.  132«  8tateoftheIawot^consider«d, 


133 — 150.  amendments  proposed  in 
the  law  of,  153 — 156.  law  of  real  pro- 
perty in,  summary  of  ameliorations  for, 
157.  how  law  may  be  most  safely  im- 
proved in,  161,  162. 
England,  rise  of  the  drama  in,  xlvi.  383. 
splendid  variety  of  private  theatricals  in, 
384.  state  of  the  dramatic  amusements 
of,  under  Cromwell,  385.  private  plays 
of,  and  the  distinguished  actors  in  them 
during  the  last  century,  386. 

■ ,  in  past  times  has  been,  in  the 

main,  the  oppressor  of  Ireland,  xlvi.  433 
— 435.  hazard  of  a  separation  of  Ireland 
from,  439.  dreadful  consequences  of 
such  an  event,  440 — 443.  conquest  by, 
of  Ireland,  under  Henry  II.,  how  view- 
ed by  Mr  O'Driscol,  446. 

,  ample  materials  for  the  legal  and 
constitutional  history  of,  suffered  to 
waste  by  the  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment, xlvi.  471.  many  of  the  early 
chronicles  of,  still  remain  unpublished, 
ib.  record  commission  of,  its  establish- 
ment and  proceedings,  472— <474.  Mr 
Palgrave's  collection  of  Parliamentary 
writs,  and  writs  of  military  summons 
in,  under  Edward  I.,  475,  &c. 

■  '  ,  summary  of  the  disabilities  laid 
on  the  subjects  of,  resorting  to,  or  re- 
siding in  the  East  Indies,  xlvii.  177. 
— — — ,  population  of,  no  considerable  in- 
crease in,  from  the  introduction  of  poor 
laws  up  to  1750,  xlvii.  304. 

,  historical  writers  of,  faults  of  the, 
xlvii.  360.  history  of,  how  meagrely 
written  by  certain  hands,  363.  how 
it  would  be  executed  by  a  perfect  artist, 
365,  366. 

I,  species  of  high  public  character 
and  simple  manners  peculiar  to,  xlvii. 
386 

,  history  of  the  reformation  in,  ad- 
mirably handled  by  Mr  Hallam,  xlviii. 
100.  cause  of  the  paucity  of  great 
names  in,  as  leaders  of  religious  reform, 
105.  four  great  authors  of  religious  re- 
form in,  109.  compromise  from  which 
the  church  of,  sprung,  ib,  spirit  of  the 
church  of,  characterised,  110.  deli- 
berate scheme  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of,  formed  by  Strafford, 
112.  conduct  of  Hampden  regarding 
ship-money  approved  by  every  respect- 
able royalist  in,  1]3.  disposition  in,  to 
pity  the  fallen,  lesson  which  it  teaches 
to  an  English  statesman,  122.  peril- 
ous situation  of,  on  the  attempt  of 
Charles  I.  to  seize  five  members  of  Par- 
liament, 124.    constitution  of,  survived 
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the  other  free  monarchies  of  Western 
Europe,  125.  imputed  servility  of  the 
Parliament  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
denied,  126.  narrowly  escaped  absolute 
monarchy,  128 — 130.  punishment  of 
transportation  for  political  offences  in, 
its  frequency  urged  in  defence  of  Crom- 
well, 149.  reflections  on  the  character 
of  statesmen  in,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  150 — 154<.  contest  in, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  almost 
extinguished  national  feeling  among  po- 
liticians, 157,  158.  revolution  of  1688 
discreditable  to,  159,  160.  reign  of 
William  III.  the  Nadir  of  the  national 
character  in,  161.  grounds  for  distinc- 
tion in  two  great  eras  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of,  162 — 166.  changed 
character  and  functions  of  Parliament 
in,  166 — 168.  political  presentiments 
drawn  from  the  social  aspect  of,  168, 169. 
,  conduct  of  the  anti- commercial 


faction  of,  paralleled  in  the  new  Ame- 
rican tariff,  xlviii.  390.  difficulties  op- 
posed in,  to  removal  of  restrictions  on 
commerce,  391 ;  great  progress  recent- 
ly made  by,  in  that  direction,  ib.  real 
sentiments  of  thinking  men  in,  regarding 
commerce,  how  mistaken  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, 393.  woollen  manufactures  of, 
how  treated  by  America,  397.  Ame- 
rican cotton  goods  falsely  said  to  be 
smuggled  into,  with  a  profit,  400.  im- 
port of  cotton  goods  from,  compared 
with  the  luhole  export  trade  of  America, 
401.  prohibitory  policy  of,  an  example 
for  America  to  avoid,  and  not  to  follow, 
403.  great  comparative  importance  of 
the  commerce  of,  to  America,  stated  by 
the  merchants  of  Boston,  404.  exports 
of,  to  America,  will  not  be  materially 
diminished  by  the  new  tariff,  407.  line 
of  conduct  recommended  to,  in  respect 
to  her  intercourse  with  America,  410. 
England,  anomalous  excrescences  attached 
to  courts  of  criminal  law  in,  under  the 
name  of  a  Grand  Jury,  xlviii.  416.  con- 
siderations on  the  law  of  evidence,  as 
administered  in  the  courts  of,  500. 

,  account  of  the  quantity  of  malt 
made  in,  from  1787  to  1828,  and  of  the 
duty  thereon,  xlix.  365.  estimate  of  the 
consumption  of  malt  in,  by  each  per- 
son, according  to  the  population  at  va- 
rious periods,  366.  number  of  inclo- 
sure  acts  passed  in,  from  1801  to  1827, 
367.  tests  of  the  different  qualities  of 
barley  in  different  districts  of,  372. 
rent  of  public  houses  in,  augmented  by 


the  licensing  system,  379.  divided  by 
Mr  Slaney  into  six  great  districts,  to 
illustrate  the  various  intensity  of  the 
brewers'  monopoly  in,  380.  amount 
of  various  duties  affecting  malt  liquor 
in,  382.  amount  of  ad  valorem  duty 
per  cent  on  beer  in,  383. 

England,  ignorance  of,  respecting  America, 
a  great  misfortune,  xlix.  475.  position 
of,  in  respect  to  America,  as  regards  a 
mutual  understanding  of  their  relative 
condition,  476. 

,  humiliating  spectacle  exhibited 

by  the  people  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
Popish  plot,  L.  13,  14. 

,  expense  of  cotton  spinning-ma- 
chines in,  compared  with  France,  L.  55y 
56.  cost  of  a  spinning-mill,  with  a 
steam-engine  of  thirty-horse-power,  in, 
compared  with  the  same  in  France,  62. 
improved  state  of  the  silk  manufacture 
in,  since  1825,  73.  promising  aspect 
of  the  glove  trade  in,  in  1829,  74. 

picture  of  private  life  in,  in  1645, 


by  Lady  Fanshawe,  L.  81.  notice  of  an 
account  of,  by  an  Athenian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  96. 

— — — ,  rise  and  early  progress  of  sculp- 
ture in,  sketched  by  Flaxman,  L.  233. 

— — ,  early  importations  of  sugar  into, 
L.  426.  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in,  from  1700  to  1828,  ib.  pro- 
gress of  sugar-duties  in,  427.  capacity 
of,  for  an  increased  consumption  of 
sugar,  431.     See  Sugar. 

,  measures  resorted  to  in,  against 

gin  drinking,  under  George  II.,  L.  487 ; 
odious  and  melancholy  results  of  these, 
488. 

— — — ,  condition  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  labourers  in,  compared  from 
recent  returns  of  the  poor-rates,  L.  538. 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in,  539. 
considerations  respecting  the  extension 
of  church  power  in,  551 — 553.  do- 
mestic life  in,  300  years  since,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  present  day, 
557.  state  of  the  lower  orders  in,  con- 
sidered, 559.  advantages  arising  from 
the  progress  of  civilisation  in,  560,  561. 
wealth  of,  compared  with  that  of  other 
European  nations,  562.  prospects  of 
society  in,  563,  564.  hope  for,  deri- 
ved from  the  prudence  and  energy  of 
her  people,  565. 

England  and  America,  what  are,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  the  dispositions  of,  to  each 
other,  xxxiii.  397.  discussion  of,  and 
reply  to,  Mr  Walsh's  charges  of  the 
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animosity  which  he  supposes  to  be  en- 
tertained by  the  first,  as  a  nation,  against 
the  last,  398— 431.  See  America,  Edin- 
burgh lieview,  Walsh. 

England  and  France,  comparative  skill 
and  industry  of,  xxxii.  340 — 389.  See 
France,  Agriculture,  Manufactures. 

•— — — r,  comparative  state  of  science  in, 
xxxiv.  388—422.     See  France. 

English,  the,  causes  of  the  unpopularity 
of,  with  the  Chinese,  xxix.  439, 

»  ,   have  been  long  the   nation   of 

travellers,  xxvii.  14G.  causes  which 
have  recently  added  to  this  impulse,  ib. 

■  aristocracy,  a  combination  of 
three  kinds  of  aristocracy,  and  founded 
upon  character,  xxxvi.  339. 

■  authors,  observations  on  them 
by  Baron  Grimm,  Robertson,  Young, 
Thomson,  Johnson,  Hawkesworth,  Sir 
William  Jones,  Mrs  Montagu,  xxi. 
289 ;  xxiii.  316. 

■  bar  oratory,  causes  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of,  xxxiii.  265.    See  Eloquence. 

'••  Common  Law,  Courts  of  the  An- 

cient,— elucidations  which  the  history 
of,  receives  from  a  view  of  Scandinavian 
jurisprudence,  xxxvi.  292 — 304.  many 
of  the  roots  of,  taken  from  that  of  the 
northern  kingdoms,  304.  Sheriflf' s  Leet 
or  Tourn,  constitution  of,  305,  306. 
its  jurisdiction,  306,  307.  Court  leet, 
307.  Burgh  leet,  309.  wherever  leets 
existed,  the  suitors  and  the  jury  formed 
an  independent  body  politic,  31 1.  Leets 
equivalent  to  corporate  jurisdictions — 
corporations  superinduced  upon  them  j 
magistrates  of  these  originally  members 
of  the  leet  jury,  312.  leets,  when  re- 
solved into  the  Sbire-moot,  315.  Jus- 
tice in  Eyre  the  same  as  the  shire-moof, 
316.  manner  of  its  proceeding,  316 — 
319.  members  of  the  leet,  actually 
and  truly  the  representatives  of  the 
commons,  321.  shire-juries  and  courts 
of  Eyre  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
useless,  332.  conversion  of  the  leets 
into  legislative  assemblies,  trace  of  the, 
333. 

■'  Criminal  Law — custom  of  forcing 

a  criminal  to  withdraw  his  plea  of  guilty, 
not  consistent,  xl.  191.  want  of  a  re- 
sponsible public  prosecutor  fraught  with 
mischief,  191,  192.  prisoner's  counsel 
not  allowed  to  address  the  jury  on  the 
evidence  against  him,  a  most  singular 
anomaly,  192.  a  motion  in  Parliament 
to  remedy  this  defect,  negatived,  ib., 
note,  rapid  administration  of  justice, 
after  the  commission  of  crime,  may  ex- 


pose truth  and  innocence  to  hazard, 
200. 
English  farmer,  condition  of  an,  who  is 
not  a  freeholder,  xxx.  123. 
'  '         and  German  character,  contrast 
of  the,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxii.  203. 

Government,  extreme  timidity  of 

the  present,  unfavourably  contrasted 
with  the  character  of  that  of  America, 
xxxi.  135. 

'  hexameters,   Dr    Southey's   at- 

tempt to  revive  them,  xxxv.  422.  not 
a  measure  of  his  invention,  having  been 
attempted  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
downward,  423.  his  proposed  improve- 
ments, ib.  never  can  be  made  a  legiti- 
mate English  measure,  and  why,  424 — 
433.  his  attempt  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  solemn  foppery,  433. 

history,  modern,  surprising  that 

so  few  papers  have  been  published  rela- 
ting to,  xxi.  178.  importance  of  print- 
ing them,  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  accident,  179. 

review  of  four  works  professing 


to  be  contributions  towards,  xxv.  168. 
-,  constitution  and  society,  Madame 


de  Stael's  remarks  on  the,  xxx.  313. 
judges,  strong  temptations  to,  to 


deviate  from  independence  and  intC" 
grity  in  cases  where  the  crown  prose- 
cutes for  libel,  xxxi.  136,  note. 

language,   character   of  the,  by 

Sir  Thomas  More,  xxvii.  208. 

.Dr  Franklin's  style  of  writing  it. 


recommended  for  its  purity  to  his  coun- 
trymen,  xxviii.  277. 

legislature,  ancient,  report  from 


the  Lords'  Committee  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the,  xxxv.  1.  state  of,  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  3.  the  Courts  de 
More,  4.  Curia  Regis,  6.  Court  of 
Exchequer,  11.  legislative  assemblies 
held  by  William  L  15.  William  Rufus, 
17.  Henry  I.  ib.  Henry  II. :  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  19.  Richard  L 
ib.  John,  20.  character  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Conquest  to  Magna 
Charta,  21.  reign  of  Henry  III.  22. 
Edward  I.  :  transition  from  the  ancient 
Common  Council  to  the  modern  Parlia- 
ment, 25.  origin  of  county  representa- 
tion, 26.  of  borough  representation,  30. 

Literature  :  poetry,  estimate  of, 

by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxi.  47.  novels, 
merit  of,  over-rated  by  her,  ib.  philoso- 
phy, character  of,  48.  eloquence,  un- 
derrated by  her,  from  her  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  their  best  orators,  49. 
-^ — .  the  most  considerable  change 
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which  has  taken  place  in  it  in  our  days, 
xxvii.  1.  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time  brought  down  from  their  supre- 
macy, ib.  solution  of  the  phenomenon, 
2.  sketch  of  the  history  of,  and  the 
changes  it  has  undergone,  3 — 8. 

English  literature,  comparison  of,  with  the 
French  during  the  twenty-five  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolution,  xxxv.  160. 
grammar:  theartof  thinking :  mental  phi- 
losophy, 160 — 166.  moral  and  political 
sciences,  166 — 171.  rhetoric:  literary 
criticism  :  eloquence,  171 — 174-.  his- 
tory, 175.  fictitious  history,  177.  re- 
view of  the  progress  which  mind  has 
made  in  England  during  the  above  pe- 
riod, 183.  illustrious  names  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature,  art,  and  science, 
ib. — 185.  establishments  founded, 
185 — 189.  reflections  suggested  by  the 
preceding  facts,  189. 

Mathematicians,  list  of,  in    the 

14th  century,  by  Montucla,  xxvii.  206, 
note,  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  those 
of  the  present  day  to  the  continental 
ones,  xxxi.  377—392. 

— — —  Morals,  quite  local,  xxxii.  112. 

Music,  notices  respecting,  xxxiii. 


375.  early  composers,  ib.  Henry  Lawes ; 
Matthew  Locke  j  Purcell,  Arne,  and 
Arnold,  376. 

Newspapers,  remarks  on,  by  Na- 
poleon, xxvii.  462.  See  Newspapers. 
■  Nobility,  character  of  the,  in  what 
manner  influenced  by  the  pursuit  of  po- 
litical power,  xxxi.  179.  Bishop  Bur- 
net's opinion  of  them,  xlvi.  319. 

Society,  Mr  Curran's  opinion  of, 

xxxiii.  294<. 

■  Tragedy,  history  of,  xxxviii.  184. 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  by  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Thomas  Norton,  ib.  Edwards, 
author  of  Damon  and  Pythias ;  Preston, 
author  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia ; 
Whetstone,  author  of  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra; Kyd,  who  wrote  Soliman  and 
Perseda,  186.  Wilmot,  author  of  Tan- 
cred  and  Gismonde ;  Greene,  of  James 
the  Fourth  ;  Legge,  said  to  have  written 
Richard  the  Third;  Lily,  and  George 
Peele,  author  of  David  and  Bethsabe, 
&c. ;  Christopher  Marlow,  the  greatest 
tragic  writer  previous  to  Shakspeare, 
187.  extracts  from  his  works,  189. 
Shakspeare,  the  first  writer  of  his  age 
or  nation,  190.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
next  in  consideration,  192.  compa- 
rison between  them  and  Shakspeare, 
1 93.  Massinger,  1 94.  Ben  Jonson,  ib. 
Middleton,  195.  Marston,  t6.  Decker, 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


ib.  specimens  of  his  style,  196.  Chap- 
man, Webster,  197.  Ford,  198.  Tour- 
neur,  ib.  Shirley,  Lee,  and  Otway,  201. 
Southern,  203.  Congreve,  ib.  Addison, 
Dr  Johnson,  Moore,  and  Lillo,  ib. 
Knowles  and  Beddoes,  204.  See  Byron. 

English  travellers  in  Switzerland,  remarks 
on  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  modern,  xxxvii.  307.  proportion 
of,  to  those  of  other  nations,  309. 
causes  of  their  not  associating  toge- 
ther, 310. 

English,  Mr,  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 
to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  under  the 
command  of  Ismael  Pacha,  by,  xli. 
181.  brief  account  of  this  expedition, 
182 — 186.  ruins  near  Shendi  exa- 
mined by,  189. 

Enlistment  of  soldiers  for  a  term  of  years 
first  proposed  by  Mr  Fox  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  xxxvii.  40. 

Ennius,  the  father  of  Roman  song,  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of,  xl.  407. 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero,  borrow 
from  his  works,  408.  importance  of 
the  study  of  his  remains  to  all  who  as- 
pire to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  ancient 
Rome,  409. 

Ennui  increases  with  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, xxi.  17. 

Enontakis,  a  town  of  Lapland,  described 
by  Dr  Clarke,  xliv.  235. 

Enquete  sur  les  Fers,    \jaq 


sur  les  Sucres, 


}- 


Ensayo,  historico-critico,  &c.  See  Ma- 
nna. 

Entail,  the,  a  novel,  characterised,  xxxix. 
178. 

Entails,  statute  of,  in  England,  object  of 
the,  xxxv.  200.  remedy  introduced  to 
correct  the  evils  of,  ib. 

,  effects  of  the  abolition  of,  in  the 

kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  to  the  nobility,  xxxvi.  171. 

■  ,  Considerations  on  the  law  of,  xl. 

350.  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of,  354.  Dr  Smith's  opinion 
of  their  being  unknown  to  the  ancients 
incorrect,  355.  comparison  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  resulting 
from,  355 — 358.  English  law  of,  in 
its  present  state,  comes  very  near  per- 
fection, 358.  Scottish  law  of,  con- 
demned by  the  ablest  political  philoso- 
phers and  lawyers  of  the  country,  359. 
power  of  making  perpetual,  ought  not 
to  be  recognised,  ib. 

-,  Considerations  on  the  expediency 


of  the  jaw  of,  by  Mr  Irvine,  character- 
L 
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ised,  xliii.  442.  origin  of  the  modern 
system  of>  in  Scotland,  traced  to  the 
statute  of  1685,  442 — 444.  progress 
of,  subsequent  to  that  statute,  445, 
446.  proportion  of  the  territory  of 
Scotland  now  fettered  by,  447.  cau- 
ses  operating  to  increase  of,  ib.  heirs 
holding  under,  administrators  only,  450. 
situation  of,  hovr  aggravated,  451.  in- 
tention of  the  act  of  1770  touching, 
A52j  and  of  the  act  of  1824,  ib.  ef- 
fect of,  and  objections  to  these  two 
statutes,  453  —  455.  connexion  of, 
with  veneration  for  ancient  houses, 
^56.  the  time  arrived  for  correcting 
the  mischiefs  of,  457.  principle  which 
ought  to  be  the  guide  and  object  of 
any  new  plan,  458.  necessity  of  pre- 
Tention  of  the  execution  of  any  new 
entails,  460.  relief  from  existing,  how 
to  be  expected,  461. 

Enthusiasm,  extracts  from  Mad.  de  Staei's 
observations  on,  xxii.  223. 

Entomology,  Kirby  and  Spence's  Intro- 
duction to,  xxxvii.  122. 

Epaminondas,  character  of,  xlviii.  264. 

Epinay,  Madame  d',  Memoires  et  Corre- 
spondance  de,  xxxi.  44.  sketch  of  her 
life,  ib.  letters  and  passages  in  the 
present  work  which  ouglit  not  to  have 
been  published,  45.  picture  of  her 
husband's  household  establishment  on 
entering  the  world,  ib.  account  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Ette,  46.  her  charac- 
ter of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  47,  account  of 
his  retirement  to  the  Hermitage,  and 
his  complaints,  48.  his  selfish  and  un- 
grateful conduct  to  Diderot,  49.  Da- 
vid Hume  in  the  character  of  a  Sultan, 
50.  her  character  of  Voltaire,  51.  por- 
trait of  the  Marquis  de  Croismare,  52. 
of  Grimm,  53.     general  character  of 

*"  the  book,  ib. 

Episcopacy,  discussion  in  the  Scotch 
Council  held  in  London  by  Charles  II, 
respecting  the  re-establishment  of, 
in  Scotland,  xxxvi.  26.    result  of  it,  28. 

Episcopal  Innovation:  or  the  Test  of  Mo- 
dern Orthodoxy,  &c.  xxxvii.  433. 

Epitaph,  a  pleasant  one  on  a  player,  from 
the  Collections  of  Gori,  xlix.  338. 

Epochs,  five  grand,  in  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge,  xxxvi.  221 — 223. 

Equality  of  civil  rights,  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  England  until  the  French 
Revolution,  xxx.  166. 

Equilibre  et  Mouvement,  Principes  fon- 
damentaux  de  1',  by  Carnot,  character 
of,  xxiv.  206. 

Equinoxial  gales,  origin  of,  jhuk,  10, 


Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  ad- 
count  of  the  origin  ef,  xlv.  492.  expe- 
rience of,"  appealed  to,  and  examined, 
499. 

Erasmus,  latitudinarian  temper  of,  cha- 
racterised by  Francis  Horn,  xlvi. 
305. 

Eratosthenes,  the  district  of  Ethiopia  de- 
scribed by  Waddington  and  English, 
pointed  out  by,  xli.  186.  statement  of, 
respecting  Mero  ,  followed  by  Strabo, 
190. 

Eridanus,  derivation  of  the  name  of  this 
river  given  by  Riemer,  L.  386. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord,  Mr  Phillips's  in- 
judicious alluFions  to,  in  his  speech, 
Guthrie  v.  Sterne,  xxv.  397.  no  in- 
stance in  his  orations  of  his  sacrificing 
the  great  work  of  convincing  or  per- 
suading to  imagery  or  mere  declama- 
tion, 398. 

■  ,  success  of,  at  the  bar,  a  proof  how 
much  better  calculated  the  institution  of 
Trial  by  Jury  is  to  elicit  and  encourage 
eloquence  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
xxxiii.  240.  eifect  of  his  speech  in  de- 
fence of  Stockdale,  241,  242. 

I  '  prepared  in  writing  a  striking  pas- 

sage in  his  speech  on  Stockdale's  trial, 
xlii.  247. 

■  admirable  conduct  of,  on  the  trial 

of  Lord  Melville,  xliv.  399. 

Erzerum,  in  Armenia,  height  of,  mea- 
sured by  Mr  Browne,  xxv.  423,  note, 

Eschenbach,  account  of  the  romantic  epics 
of,  on  the  Saint  Greal,  xxvi.  194. 

Esculapian  literature,  curious  specimen  of, 
xxviii.  467. 

Esmark,  Professor,  Description  of  a  new 
ore  in  Tellurium,  by,  xxix.  93. 

Espanol,  El,a  sensible  and  enlightened  pe- 
riodical work,  regret  expressed  for  its 
discontinuance,  xxiii.  382,  note. 

Esquimaux,  discovery  of  a  colony  of,  by 
Captain  Ross,  xxxi.  343.  results  of  the 
intercourse  with  them,  344 — 346. 

found  in  the  exclusive  possession 

of  the  whole  range  of  Polar  coast, 
xlviii.  436.  ferocious  cupidity  of,  as 
witnessed  by  Captain  Franklin,  437. 

Essai  Geologique  sur  I'Ecosse.  See  Boiti^. 

—  Historique  sur  les  Probabilites.  See 
Laplace. 

sur  r  Administration  de  1' Agriculture, 

&c.     See  Costaz. 

Essay  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of 
Calculous  Disorders.     SeeMarcet. 

on  Money,  by  C.  R.  Princep,xxxi.  53. 

~  on  the  practicability  of  modifying 
the  poor  laws,  xxxiii.  91. 
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Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  See 
Cnvier. 

_  on  Dr  Young's  and  M.  Champol- 
lion's  system  of  Hieroglyphics.  See 
Salt. 

Essays  on  Government,  &c.     See  MUl. 

Essen,  Marshal  d',  an  old  Swedish  oflficer, 
manner  in  which  he  received  General 
Moreau,  xxii.  365. 

Essouan,  the  ancient  Syene,  the  frontier 
towii  of  Egypt,  remarkable  objects  at, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  xxvii.  427.  the  point 
to  which  the  progress  of  European 
travellers  has  been  generally  limited, 
429. 

Estcourt,  Mr,  late  Solicitor  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  superannuated  on  L.1200  a- 
year  out  of  the  fee-fund,  xxxiil.  486. 
reason  why  granted,  ib. 

Eternity  of  future  punishments,  remarks 
on  the  doctrine  of  the,  xxx.  211. 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  character  of,  xxxiii. 
323. 

Ethiopia,  venerable  name  of,  in  the  an- 
cient world,  xli.  188.  supposed  to 
have  received  civilisation  from  Egypt, 
193.  aspect  and  structure  of  the  tem- 
ples of,  considered,  194. 

Etna.     See  ^ina. 

Eton  Greek  Grammar,  defective  principle 
of,  exemplified,  xliv.  68. 

Eton,  Mr,  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire referred  to  for  a  prophecy  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Rus- 
sians, L.  341. 

Etruria,  Queen  of,  her  representation  of 
her  sufferings  to  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na in  1814,  xxxix.  245.  compensation 
understood  to  have  been  made  her,  ib. 

Etruria,  unaccountable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  history  of,  has  been 
involved,  L,  372.  its  obligations  to 
Thomas  Dempster,  i6.  large  body  of 
antiquarian  illustrations  now  possess- 
ed by,  374.  Volterra  the  great  mine 
of  illustration  for  the  antiquities  of,  ib. 
important  and  accurate  work  of  Inghi- 
rami  on,  375.  work  of  Professor 
Miiller  on,  honoured  by  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  at  Berlin,  ib,  various 
hypotheses  concerning  the  colonization 
of,  376 — 378.  circumstance  which 
adds  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
Oriental  colonization  of,  ib,  379.  sum- 
ming up  of  Professor  Milller*s  theory 
of  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  380. 
time,  and  extent  of  colonization  of, 
381.  imputation  of  piracy,  ib.  state 
of  manners  in,  383.  arts,  ib.  religion, 
384.    form  of  government,  385.    pro- 


ductions of  industry,  fj.  the  commerce 
in  amber  improperly  attributed  to,  by 
MuUer,  386.  predominance  of,  over 
Rome,  under  the  Tarquins,  how  view- 
ed by  Niebuhr  and  by  Miiller,  387. 
enough  remains  of  art  to  justify  the 
account  of  its  population,  wealth,  and 
luxury,  given  by  ancient  authors,  389. 
preservation  of  its  antiquities  owing  to 
the  taste  of  its  people  for  durable  places 
of  sepulture,  ib.  sepulchral  edifices  and 
chambers  of,  described,  390.  urns  and 
fictile  vases  of,  391.  paterae,  and  or- 
naments found  in  the  sepulchres  of, 
392.  alphabet  of,  deciphered,  but 
its  language  unintelligible,  393.  wri- 
ting of,  394.  language  of,  unpolished, 
U>,  observations  of  Miiller  on  the 
knowledge  to  be  expected  from  its 
farther  prosecution,  395.  interpreta- 
tion of  its  language  hopeless  without 
bilingual  incriptions,  396. 

Etruscan  alphabet  copied  from  the  Phoe- 
nician, xxl.  140. 

Etrusci,  or  Etruscans,  the  last  who  pre- 
ceded the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Italy, 
xl.  384.  opinions  of  ancient  histori- 
ans with  regard  to  their  origin  various 
and  inconclusive,  ib.  theories  founded 
upon  them  by  modern  historians  equal- 
ly so,  386.  their  progress  in  pro- 
sperity and  renown  astonishing ;  in  ci- 
vilisation, commerce,  and  the  fine  arts, 
equally  so,  387.  their  glory  at  its 
height  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  388. 
governments  established  by  them  of  a 
federative  nature,  ib.  their  laws,  cus- 
toms, superstitions,  robes,  and  insignia 
of  office,  music,  &c.,  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  389,  note,  language  of,  not 
extinct  at  the  time  of  the  first  Roman 
emperors,  392.  not  a  vestige  of  their 
literature  preserved,  ib.  Romans  bor- 
rowed both  their  actors  and  their  plays 
from,  393  j  and  their  Fescennia,  394. 

Ette,  Mademoiselle  d*,  character  and 
history  of,  xxxi.  46.  her  method  of 
getting  rid  of  a  lover,  47. 

Etymology,  scope  and  use  of,  when  phi- 
losophically pursued,  xlvii.  490.  ex- 
amples of,  by  Dr  Jamieson,  491 — 497, 
502—504,  512—514. 

Etymological  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  great  rivers,  L.  494. 

Eugene,  Prince,  of  Savoy,  Memoirs  of,  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  xxv.  216. 

Euler,  Leonard,  his  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus  referred  to,  xxvii.  90. 
on  the  integral  calculus,  91,  93,  97.     » 
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translation  of  them  recommended,  xxxi. 
392. 

Eunuchs,  black,  manufactory  which  sup- 
plies European  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
with,  xxxiv.  120. 

Euphrates,  division  of  Babylon  by  the 
river,  described  by  Herodotus,  xlviii. 
196.  breadth  of,  at  Babylon,  198.  em- 
bankment of,  199.  absurd  fiction  of 
the  ancient  writers  respecting  a  lake 
constructed  to  receive  the  waters  of, 
ib.  inundations  of,  their  effect  on  the 
houses  of  Babylon,  203.  situation  of 
the  town  of  Hillah  upon,  as  connected 
with  Babylon,  205.  the  ruins  of  Mu- 
jillibe  situated  on,  described,  207.  ruins 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of,  those  of  Ba- 
bylon, 209.  Babylonian  remains  found 
at  distances  from,  210.  ruins  on  the 
west  of,  described,  212 — 214.  situation 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  regard  to,  dis- 
cussed, 217. 

Euripides,  account  of,  by  Schlegel,  xxvi. 
85. 

.  .  ,  transcendent  beauty  of  the  intro- 
ductions to  his  tragedies,  xlix.  335. 

Europe,  new  system  of,  at  the  time  Mr 
Fox  entered  the  foreign  office,  xxi. 
226. 

,  principal  nations  of,  derived  from 
three  races,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Latin^ 
and  the  Teutonic  ;  characteristics  of 
these  three  races,  and  their  literature, 
by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxii.  208. 

,  state  and  prospects  of,  in  May  1814, 
xxiii.  1.  feelings  excited  by  recent 
events,  1.  of  gratitude  and  delight  for 
the  liberation  of  so  many  nations,  2. 
of  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  3. 
three  grounds  for  rejoicing  at  his  down- 
fall,  4.  exultation  at  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land,  8.  admiration  of  the  conduct  of 
the  allies,  including  our  own  govern- 
ment, 10—12.  questions  naturally 
arising ;  effects  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  12 — 19.  chances  of  the 
French  obtaining  a  free  constitution, 
1 9 — ^24.  true  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
revolution,  25.  lesson  which  it  reads 
to  mankind,  26.  causes  of  Bonaparte's 
downfall,  27.  moral  of  the  drama  which 
has  occupied  Europe  for  twenty  years, 
ib.  what  has  been  learned  during  that 
time,  28.  improved  creed  of  modern 
courts,  as  to  civil  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  individuals,  30.  disappointment  of 
the  English  Tories  with  the  arrange- 
ments in  France,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  old  monarchy,  31.  sources  of  that 
feeling,  33.   circumstances  which  must 


operate  in  favour  of  reform,  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  conso- 
lidate the  national  liberties  of  England, 
36 — 38.  Poland  and  Norway  the  two 
dark  stains  in  the  horizon,  38. 
Europe,  View  of  the  state  of,  during  the 
middle  ages,  by  H.  Hallam,  Esq.,  xxx. 
140—172.     See  Hallam. 

,  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  principled  goodness,  confined  to  the 
natives  of,  and  their  genuine  descend- 
ants, xxix.  2. 
■■  ■  ■  .,  important  influence  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  upon,  xxix.  36.  com- 
merce of  the  Indian  islands  crushed  by 
the  ambition,  injustice,  or  false  policy 
of,  45.  present  state  of  that  trade, 
46—49. 

,  great  error  committed  by  the  pa- 
cificators of,  xxix.  189. 

,  jealousy  entertained  of  the  na- 
tives of,  by  the  Chinese,  the  cause  of 
the  restricted  intercourse  with  that  em- 
pire, xxix.  433. 

,  the  climate  of,  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing to  be  formerly  more  mild  and 
genial  than  it  is  at  present,  xxx.  22. 
conjectured,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
acquired  a  milder  character,  30. 

,  difference  of  society  in,  and  in 
America,  xxx.  138, 

,  apres  le  Congres  d'Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  faisant  suite  au  Congres  de  Vien- 
ne,  par  M.  de  Pradt,  &c.  xxxii.  399. 
See  Pradt.     See  Congress  of  Vienna. 

extent  and  population  of  the  great 


states  of,  before  the  French  revolution, 
and  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii. 
400,  note. 

humiliating  and  frightful  aspect 


of,  during  the  revolutionary  and  subse- 
quent wars,  xxxix.  282.  arbitrary  go- 
vernment now  maintained  more  openly 
in  theory,  and  rigorously  in  practice,  by 
the  restored  governments  of,  than  be- 
fore the  revolution,  284.  See  Goveim- 
ments. 
,    indifference    prevailing    in,   to 


the  details  of  Asiatic  history,  xlvi.  40. 
what  might  have  resulted  from  an  ear- 
lier intercourse  of,  with  the  polished 
communities  of  the  East,  41:  progress 
in  the  fate  of  nations  in,  during  2000 
years,  compared  with  Asia,  42.  seems 
to  enjoy  a  sort  of  security  against  back- 
sliding  and  decay,  43.  natural  and  in- 
herent difference  in  the  race  of,  from 
the  Asiatics,  44.  temperament  of  the 
people  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
eastern  races,  45. 
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Europe,  present  aspect  of  tlie  mind  of, 
may  inspire  doubt  and  foreboding,  xlvi. 
351. 

,  state  of  free  constitutions  in,  at 


the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  xlviii.  125.  nobles  of,  more 
dangerous  to  the  people,  in  the  middle 
ages,  than  sovereigns,  126.  influence 
of  regular  armies  in,  127. 

,  the  state  of  metaphysical  science 
in,  considered,  xlix,  444! — 446.  the 
whole  discontent  of,  takes  the  direction 
of  a  mighty  interest  in  mere  political  ar- 
rangements, 447.  the  thinking  minds 
of  all  nations  in,  call  for  change,  458, 
459.  astonishment  of,  at  the  first  dis- 
covery of  America,  473.  awful  respon- 
sibility of,  to  the  Western  world,  ih. 
want  of  curiosity  in,  respecting  North 
America,  475.  See  America. 
,  odd  theory  of  Dr  Miller,  on  pro- 
phetical principles,  regarding  the  use  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  civilisation 
of,  L.  312,  313,  317.  speculations  re- 
garding the  effects  on  the  system  of, 
produced  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Moslem  power,  324—327.  remarks 
on  these,  328.  old  prophecies  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, by  irruptions  from,  340. 
,  benefits  derived  by,  from  the  com- 
merce of  Italy,  L.  358.  proposal  of  a 
general  mint  for,  by  Scaruffi,  359.  high 
civilisation  of  the  Etrurians  in,  at  the 
period  of  their  history,  372.  See  Blru- 
ria. 

state  of  the  labouring  classes  in 


various  parts  of,  compared  with  Eng- 
land, L.  550—562. 

and  America  in  1821,  with  an  ex- 


amination of  the  plan  laid  before  the 
Spanish  Cortes  for  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  South  America, 
from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
by  Williams,  xxxvii.  268.  a  series  of 
rambling  discourses — miserably  trans- 
lated, 269.  description  of  aristocracy, 
ib.  remarks  on  journey  of  George  IV. 
to  Ireland,  270.  anecdotes  of  Bona- 
parte, the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  ib.  character  of  Napoleon,  273. 
refutation  of  his  violent  treatment  of 
the  Pope — attempt  to  murder  him  at 
Schoenbrunn — examination  of  the  fana- 
tic who  was  to  make  the  attempt,  272. 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  De  Pradt,  273. 
■  in  1822  and  1823,  by  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt,  xl.  514.  character  of,  540— 
542. 
Eustaphieve,  Mr,  pamphlet  of,  on  the 


■  resources  of  llussiu  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  France,  reviewed,  xxi.  219. 
account  of  the  author,  ib.  his  work  in 
the  statistical  part  a  mere  abstract  from 
the  Gazetteer,  220.  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  English  ministerial 
pamphleteer,  ib.  instances  of  his  ac- 
curacy, consistency,  and  decorum,  in 
his  attack  on  the  English  administra- 
tion of  1806-7,  221. 

Eustace,  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode,  "  Tom- 
through  Italy,"  by,  an  admirable  book 
of  travels,  xxi.  378.  account  of  the 
author,  of  the  period  of  his  tour,  and  of 
his  companions,  ib.  principal  object 
of  his  work,  classical  illustration,  379. 
quotes  copiously,  and  describes  dili- 
gently, but  reasons  moderately,  380. 
his  idea  of  the  requisites  for  visiting 
Italy  with  profit,  ib.  his  account  of  the 
Tyrol,  382.  observations  on  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  ib.  his  description  of  Ve- 
rona, 383— of  Padua,  386— Venice, 
388.  observations  on  Petrarch,  389— 
Lago  de  Garda,  390— Mantua,  392— 
Loretto,  393— Rome,  396.  too  full  in 
his  details  respecting  the  churches  and 
the  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, 399— St   Peter's,  400— celebra- 

'  tion  of  high  mass  by  the  Pope,  401. 
violence  of  his  invectives  against  the 
French,  contrasted  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Romans,  404— 
406.  account  of  Naples,  407 — island 
of  Procida,  410 — the  court  and  royal 
family  of  Naples,  411.  the  Lazzaroni, 
413.  account  of  St  Francis,  415.  Flo- 
rence and  Tuscany,  416.  monastery  of 
Vallombrosa,  417.  his  dissertation  on 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  418.  his  book 
deficient  in  arrangement,  414.  his  pre- 
judices against  the  French  language, 
419. 

-,  to  what  cause  a  part  of  the  suc- 


cess of  his  travels  in  Italy  was  attribu- 
table, xxvii.  145. 

his  work  already  out  of  date,  xxix. 


192. 

Evangelical  Magazine,  chiefly  read  among 
the  lower  orders,  xxi.  216. 

Evans,  Robert  Harding,  "  Letter  on  the 
expediency  of  a  reform  in  Parliament,'* 
xxviii.  126. 

«-•-'  '■  ,  Sir  W.D.  curious  extract  from  his 
evidence  on  the  criminal  laws,  relative 
to  the  history  of  benefit  of  clergy,  xxxy. 
339. 

Evelyn,  John,  praise  of  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie's writings,  by,  xxxvi.  6. 

,  Diary  of,  contrasted  with  that  of 
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Mr  Pepys,  xUii.  50.  anecdote  of  bis 
addiction  to  dramatic  composition,  ib. 
Evidence,  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
English  Courts,  respecting  the  law  of, 
disapproved  of,  xl.  175.  points  in 
which  they  are  defective,  176.  per- 
sons interested  in  the  issue  of  a  writ 
excluded  from  giving,  177.  species  of, 
rejected  in  ancient  and  modern  states, 
178.  persons  who  should  be  protected 
from  giving,  and  those  who  should  be 
compelled  to  give,  ib.  husband  and 
wife  should  not  give,  against  each 
other,  179.  remarks  on  the  English 
and  French  practices  in  this  respect, 

187.  the  English  preferred  by  Dumont, 

188.  interrogatories  put  to  the  accu- 
sed a  species  of  torture,  189.  compul- 
sive interrogatories  impracticable  where 
a  jury  is  to  decide,  190.  benefits  that 
would  result  from  the  publication  of 
anonymous  informations,  195;  and  from 
that  of  examinations  in  every  stage  of  a 
process — with  one  exception,  1 96.  pro- 
nounced highly  criminal  by  the  Eng- 
lish bench,  197.  this  doctrine  set  aside 
by  Lord  Kenyon,  &c.  198.  interference 
of  the  legislature  necessary  to  prohibit 
it,  199.  effect  upon  the  jury  of  the 
suppression  of,  in  the  case  of  atrocious 
crimes,  till  the  trial,  200.  attempts  of 
the  courts  to  prevent  the  publication  of, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  trial,  nuga- 
tory, 203.  extraordinary  case  of  IMr 
Clement,  204.  consequences  if  publi- 
city is  prevented,  206. 

,  Rationale  of  Judicial,  by  Bent- 
ham,  xlviii.  457.  pure  principles  of, 
applied  to  the  practice  of  the  English 
law  by  Mr  Bentham,  463.  nature  and 
office  of,  as  a  menial  division  of  the 
law,  490.  law  of,  should  be  simple,  491. 
half  of  English  works  on,  occupied  with 
the  grounds  of  title,  492.  legal  prin- 
ciples of,  how  divided  by  Mr  Bentham, 
493.  improvement  in  the  mode  of  ta- 
king, in  English  courts  of  equity,  must 
commence  in  reforming  the  structure  of 
the  courts  themselves,  495.  system  of, 
as  administered  in  his  court,  declared  by 
Lord  Thurlow  to  be  wretched,  495. 
belief  and  conviction  the  two  great  mo- 
ving powers  of  human  opinion  and 
conduct,  496.  nature  of  direct  and  in- 
direct evidence,  498.  securities  for 
truth  in,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,'499 — 504.  ques- 
tions of  judicial,  substitutes  accepted 
for  reason  in,  a  curious  section  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  506.     the 


English  law  of,  deals  less  than  any  other 
in  exclusions,  507.  amount  of,  required 
in  cases  of  treason,  508.  importance 
of  attending  to  the  distinction  between 
deliberate  acts,  and  acts  done  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  509.  danger  of 
excluding  or  disqualifying  any,  as  in- 
competent, 510.  advantages  of  repeal- 
ing the  present  disqualifications,  512. 
propriety  of  investing  the  judge  with  a 
farther  discretion,  513. 

Evil,  suggestions  on  the  existence  of,  by 
King,  Jenyns,  and  Johnson,  L.  301. 
the  principal  renown  of  Butler,  Balguy, 
and  Paley,  derived  from  their  exertions 
in  the  enquiry  regarding,  302.  doctrine 
of  Paley  on,  303.  charged  by  Dr  Sum- 
ner  with  attempting  to  prove  too  much, 
ib.  language  of  Butler  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  permitted  existence  of,  305. 
line  of  reasoning  on,  adopted  by  Bal- 
guy in  his  "  Divine  Benevolence  as- 
serted," 306. 

Ewing,  James,  "  Report  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  at  Glasgow,"  xxix. 
498.  character  of  the  author;  difference 
between  some  of  his  specific  plans  and 
his  general  principles,  iL.  in  drawing 
up  the  book,  is  the  organ  of  a  commit- 
tee, 499. 

Examination,  Critical,  of  the  first  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology.     See  Greenough. 

,    Critical,     of    Mr     Whitaker's 

"  Course  of  Hannibal  over  theAlps  as- 
certained," xliii.  163.  course  assigned 
to  Hannibal  in  this  work,  193.  scru- 
tiny of  the  hypotheses  of  the  author  and 
of  Whitaker,  194—196. 

Examiner,  Sunday  newspaper,  character 
of  the,  xxxviii.  368. 

Exchanges,  foreign,  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the,  a  clear  evidence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  our  currency  at  home,  xxvi.  150. 
,  circumstances  which  restored  the 
par  of,  in  1814  and  1815,  xxxi.  65,66. 

-.———,  slight  fall  in,  sufficient,  in  1825- 
6,  to  cause  exportations  of  gold  coin, 
xliv.  90. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  in  England,  origin  of, 
xxxv.  1 1 .  objection  to  its  modern  consti- 
tution, xlvi.  134.  was  allowed  to  issue  its 
process  independent  of  any  other  autho- 
rity, 136.  small  number  of  suits  com- 
menced in,  in  comparison  with  Chan- 
cery, 141.  additional  judge  proposed  for, 
146. 

— — ,  the  Chancellor  of  the,  though  a 
payer  of  taxes  likes  to  have  them  high, 
xli.  242. 

Excommunication,  the  talisman  by  which 
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Pope  Gregory  VII.  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted his  daring  schemes,  xxx.  322. 

Excursion,  The,  a  poem,  by  Wordsworth, 
xxix.  1—30. 

-^— -  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  by  an  English  gentleman,  xl. 
427.  extracts  from — on  smuggling  tea 
into  Canada,  430.  method  of  expelling 
robbers  and  forgers  from  the  newly  set- 
tled inland  states,  437.  cause  of  no 
mobs,  438.  benefits  of  freedom  from 
fithes,  poor  rates,  excise,  &c.  439.  on 
the  absence  of  games  and  sports  in  Ame< 
rica,441.  a  sensible,  agreeable  book,442. 


Exiles,  character  of  the,  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Holy  Alliance  has  driven  to 
the  shores  of  England,  xlii.  172. 

Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,— 
proportion  of  the,  which  took  place 
abroad  during  the  war,  xxxvi.  383.  table 
of,  389.  increase  in  1818-19-20,  406. 

>  of  the  state,  Dr  Southey's  no- 

tions on,  L.  544. 

Extremes,  the  two,  described  by  Lord  Ba- 
con, as  the  great  impediment  to  human 
improvement,  xl.  496.  often  Qieet» 
jostle,  and  confirm  each  other,  497. 


F 


Faber,  J.  Nicholas  Bbhl  de,"  Floresta 
de  Rimas  Antiguas  Castellanas,"  xxxix. 
393,  xl.  443. 

Fabvier,  Colonel,  "Lyon en  Mil-huit-cent- 
dix-sept,"  xxx.  172.  valuable  lesson 
which  this  tract  teaches  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  ib.  disturbances  at 
Lyons ;  mission  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
thither,  and  its  results,  173.  the  au- 
thor's object  in  the  publication,  ib.  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
turbances ;  dispositions  of  the  local 
magistracy,  and  alarming  reports  spread 
by  them,  174.  results  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont's  investigation,  175.  atrocities 
committed  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, 176.  employment  of  regular  spies 
to  urge  the  people  to  insurrection,  1 78. 
proceedings  of  the  Cours  Prevotales, 
179.  steps  taken  by  the  Marshal  for 
restoring  tranquillity,  ib.  reflections  on 
the  transactions  of  a  similar  kind  which 
afflicted  our  own  country  about  the 
same  time,  180. 

Factory,  British,  at  Canton,  composition 
and  emoluments  of  the,  xxix.  440.  the 
select  committee,  consisting  of  the  three 
senior  supercargoes,  is  invested  with 
a  political  as  well  as  commercial  power, 
ib.  deal  wholly  with  the  Hong  mer- 
chants at  Canton,  441.  no  one  piece 
of  bad  policy  which  did  not  emanate 
from  their  advice,  443.  instances  in 
1810  and  1814,  ib.  their  reprehensible 
conduct  in  attempting  to  screen  their 
countrymen  in  eases  of  homicide  or 
manslaughter,  445,  note. 

— ,  a  commercial,  on  a  barbarous 
coast,  difficult  to  maintain,  xli,  336. 


"  Facts  illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  in  St  Helena,  being 
the  result  of  minute  enquiries  and  per- 
sonal research  in  that  island,"  xxxii.  148^ 
the  only  defence  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
that  has  yet  appeared,  150.  its  charac- 
ter of  that  officer,  and  of  his  vt'ife  and 
family,  ib.  151.  tone  of  scurrility  made 
use  of  when  speaking  of  Napoleon  or 
any  of  his  attendants,  152 — 154.  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  its  credit,  in- 
dependently of  the  author  having  con- 
cealed his  name,  155.  his  calumnious 
insinuations  against  Mr  O'Meara,  156. 

Fahlun,  in  Dalecarlia,  mine  of,  no  other 
of  equal  celebrity  so  easy  of  investiga- 
tion, xxxix.  147.  atmosphere  of  the 
town  intolerable  to  strangers;  copper 
obtained  by  analysis  from  the  beams  of 
the  houses,  148. 

Fairhead,  promontory  of,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  account  of  a  singular  natural 
arch  at,  xxiv.  157. 

Fairntosh,  a  species  of  whisky,  historical 
statements  regarding,  xlvii.  505,  506. 

Faith  and  good  works,  Dr  Franklin's  sen- 
timents on,  in  a  letter  to  George  Whit- 
field, xxviii.  300. 

Falcon,  tale  of  the,  by  Boccaccio,  as 
translated  by  Mr  Roscoe,  xlii.  187. 

Falkenskiold,  General,  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Danish  Revolution  under  Struensee,  left 
to  M.  Secretan  for  publication,  xliv. 
360.  a  respectable  but  not  amusing 
book,  ib.  difficult  position  of  the  au- 
thor with  Struensee,  368.  apprehen- 
sion of,  by  Colonel  Eichstedt,  on  thie 
catastrophe  of  the  latter,  377.  impri- 
sonment of,  and  circumstances  connect- 
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ed  therewith,  %b.  retires  to  Lausanne 
the  friend  of  Gibbon,  Tissot,  and  Re- 
verdil,  378. 
Falkland,  Viscount,  public  character  of, 
xlviii.  129.  failure  of,  in  public  life, 
ascribed  to  over  fastidiousness,  ib. 
Fall  of  Tequendama,  description  of,  by 

Humboldt,  xxiv.  137. 
Fallacies,  the  Book  of,  from  unfinished 
papers  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  by  a  friend, 
xlii.   367.     a  vast  number   of,  which 
pass  for  sense  and  virtue,  ib.     dealt 
with,  for  the  purpose  of  exposure,  by 
Mr  Bentham,  under  the  following  heads, 
Tiie  Wisdom  of  Our  Ancestors,  368. 
Irrevocable  Laws,  371.     Continuity  of 
a  Law  by  Oath,  373.     The  Self-Trum- 
peter, 375.     Laudatory  Personalities, 
376.     Pretended  Danger,  377.  No  In- 
novation, 378.  What's  at  the  Bottom? 
379.     Attack  us,  you  attack  Govern- 
ment, ib.     Infamy  must  attach  some- 
where, 380.     False  Consolation,  381. 
No  Complaint,  382.    Wait  a  little,  this 
"     is  not  the  time,  i6.     One  thing  at  a 
time !  Not  too  fast,  383.  Vague  Gene- 
ralities, ib.     Dyslogistic  and  Eulogistic, 
384.    Anti-rational,  385.  Noodle's  ora- 
tion, a  compendium  of,  386.     common 
characters  of  all  the  different  sorts  of, 
388.     See  Bentham. 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  description  of,  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  xxiv.  425. 
Famines,  greater  extent  and  frequency  of, 
in  France,  than   in    other   countries, 
xxxii.  386, 387. 
Fanatic,  examination  of  a,  who  attempted 

to  assassinate  Napoleon,  xxxvii.  273. 
Fancy,  as  concerned  in  the  munition  of 

poetry,  what  it  is,  xlii.  38. 
Fanshawe,  Lady,  Memoirs  of,  written  by 
herself,  a  pleasing  book,  L.  75.  inte- 
rest of,  mainly  that  of  private  diaries  or 
family  anecdotes,  76.  chaste  and  deco- 
rous manners  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self shadow  out  rather  too  favourably 
those  of  the  cavaliers,  77.  different 
character  of,  as  compared  with  Mrs 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  ib.  superstitious 
anecdote  by,  of  her  mother's  trance  and 
vision  at  her  birth,  78.  detail  by,  of  a 
spectral  apparition  seen  by  her  and  her 
husband  in  Ireland,  i6.  79.  ghost  story 
of  Mrs  Porter,  told  by,  79.  sufferings 
of  the  royal  party  at  Oxford  in  16i4, 
painted  by,  80.  marriage  of,  with  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  ib.  delightful  scene 
of,  with  her  husband,  at  Bristol  in  1645, 
81.  uncomfortable  expedition  of,  with 
her  husband,  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  82. 


last  interview  of,  and  Sir  Riciiard,  with 
King  Charles  I.  at  Hampton  Court,  ib. 
striking  trait  of  courage  and  conjugal 
love  displayed  by,  83.  romantic  inter- 
course of,  with  Sir  Richard,  while  he 
was  a  prisoner,  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, ib.  description  of  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Albuquerque,  by,  84. 
Fantastici,  La,  a  celebrated  Italian  im- 
provisatrice,  account  of,  by  Mr  Forsyth, 
xxii.  378. 
Fantees,  account  of  the  tribe  of,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  xli.  341.  resources  and 
habits  of,  afford  no  valuable  commo- 
dities to  commerce,  342.  struggles  of, 
with  the  Ashantoes,  344. 
Fare  Thee  Well !  verses  by  Lord  Byron, 

painful  to  read,  and  why,  xxvii.  291. 
Farey,  Mr,  a  pupil  and  patron  of  Mr  Smith, 
in  his  geological  pursuits,  character  of, 
xxix.  312. 
Farinelli  the  singer,  the  favourite  of  Fer- 
dinand VI.  king  of  Spain,  xxi.  198. 
Farington,  Joseph,  R.  A. , "  Memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  some 
observations  on  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter," xxxiv.  79.  main  object  of  the 
book  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Sir  Joshua  and  the  Aca- 
demy ;  in  that  view  regarded  as  a  super- 
fluous publication,  ib.  remarks  on  his 
account  of  Sir  Joshua's  maxim  of  "  not 
being  affected  with  small  things,"  80;  on 
his  own  maxim,  that  "  genius  is  the 
effect  of  education,  encouragement, 
and  practice,"  82.  his  vindication  of 
Sir  Joshua's  title  to  be  the  author  of 
his  own  Discourses  on  Painting,  wholly 
unnecessary,  88.  his  account  of  the 
low  state  of  art  in  this  country  half  a 
century  ago,  89.  speculations  as  to  its 
causes,  91.  its  present  state  of  degene- 
racy and  decay  in  Italy,  96.  his  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
99.  remarks  on  this  account,  101. 
the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this 
country;  pictures  of  Wilkie,  102.  re- 
marks on  the  object  of  the  "  Catalogue 
Raisonne,"  103.  on  the  true  princi- 
ples of  legitimate  art,  104.  qualities 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  105.  remarks 
on  the  pictures  of  West,  100.  Barry, 
ib.  Fuseii,  107.  Haydon,i7..  Sir  Jo- 
shua's dispute  with  the  Academy  about 
the  election  of  Bonomi,  108.  conclu. 
ding  remarks  on  the  author,  ib. 
Farms,  discussion  respecting  the  proper 
size  of,  xxiv.  96.  will  be  always  regu- 
lated by  the  interest  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  98.     practice   of  holding   on 
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leases  for  a  term  of  years  has  greatly 
promoted  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
100.  covenants  in  leases  favourable  to 
improvement,  101.  others  which  are 
unfavourable,  ib.  changes  suggested, 
103—105. 

Farmer,  a,  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt, 
one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  English 
law,  xxvi.  257,  note. 

Farmer's  Letters,  the  American,  praised 
for  their  admirable  delineations  of  Ame- 
rican scenery  and  manners,  L.  130. 

Farmers,  not  benefited  by  a  permanently 
high  price  of  raw  produce,  xxxiii.  184, 
185. 

■  would  be  benefited  by  abolition 

of  the  corn  laws,  xli.  64 — 67.  public 
burdens  affecting,  how  far  they  inter- 
fere with  competition  with  foreign- 
ers, 71. 

principles  on  which  a  series  of 


negro 


popular  treatises  adapted  to  the  use  of, . 
is  to  be  published,  L.  184—190.     See 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Farquhar,  R.  T.,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  his  conduct  respecting  the  tole- 
ration of  the  slave  trade  there,  xxi.  92. 
his  despatch  to  government,  469.  his 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  vindication  of  himself,  xxiii. 
247. 

Fascination,  what  is  understood  by  the 
power  of,  XXXV.  344. 

Fathers,  the  ancient,  character  of,  by  Dr 
Middieton,  xxiii.  236. 

,  opinion  as  to  their  merits,  xxi  v. 

58.  more  than  seventy  volumes  of 
them  brought  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
into  the  field  against  the  Calvinists,  59. 
characteristics  of  their  writings,  ib, 
notices  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, and  their  works,  60.  their 
literary  merits,  64.  the  chief  advan- 
tage a  scholar  can  now  derive  from 
their  perusal,  66. 

Faustus,  Dr,  character  of,  in  Marlow's 
tragedy,  a  personification  of  the  pride 
of  will  and  eagerness  of  curiosity,  su- 
blimed beyond  the  reach  of  fear  and 
remorse,  xl.  513. 

Fawkes,  Walter,  The  Englishman's  Ma- 
nual ;  or  a  Dialogue  between  a  Tory 
and  a  Reformer,  xxviii.  126. 

Fearon,  Henry  Bradshaw,  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  of  5000  miles  through  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, &c.,  xxxi.  132.  character  of  his 
work,  133.  his  visit  to  the  ex-presi- 
dent Adams,  139.  American  love  of 
titles,    140  J   indolence,  ib,    state  of 


religion   at    New  York,   145. 
slavery,  147. 

Fecundity  of  women,  investigation  of,  in-* 
teresting  and  diflScult,  xlix.  30.  Ave- 
rage of,  in  Europe,  or  number  of  births 
to  a  marriage,  31.  variations  of  cli- 
mate or  food  have  little  influence  on, 
32. 

Federalists,  American,  factious  conduct 
of,  towards  the  government  during  the 
last  war  with  England^  xxxi.  136 — 
138. 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  able  preface  of,  to 
the  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  xliv.  4. 

,  infamous  conduct  of,  in  aiding  in 

the  expulsion  of  Locke  from  his  stu- 
dentship at  Christ  Church,  L.  16, 17. 

Fellatas,  the,  a  great  negro  tribe,  notice 
of,  by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv.  121. 

Fellenberg,  M.  de,  account  of  the  esta- 
blishment of,  at  Hofwyl,  xxxi.  150.  no- 
tice which  it  has  excited  from  Mr 
Brougham's  account  of  it,  151.  ac- 
count of  M.  F.,  ih.  different  branches 
of  the  establishment;  number  of  pu- 
pils; professors ;  method  of  instruction, 
152.  M.  Pictet's  testimony  to  the 
results  of  the  system,  153.  agricultu- 
ral institution,  154.  manufactory  of  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  155.  branch 
of  the  establishment  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  ib.  Mr  Brougham's  ac- 
count of  it,  156—158.  Mr  C.  Pictet's 
remarks  on  it,  158 — 160.  profits  de- 
rived from  the  establishment,  161. 
jealousy  of  the  Bernese  government  and 
grandees,  ib.  his  conduct  to  the  Swiss 
schoolmasters,  162.  connexion  be- 
tween the  seminary  for  the  poor  and 
the  academy  of  the  upper  classes,  ib. 
general  remarks,  163 — 165. 

,  farther  account  of,  xxxii.  488. 
circumstances  which  originally  led  him 
to  the  undertaking,  489.  account  of 
his  assistant,  Vehrli,  490.  school  of 
industry  for  the  poor,  ib.  his  advances 
for  the  establishment,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  ninth  year  inclusive,  491.  sys- 
tem pursued  with  respect  to  reading, 
492.  remarks  on  popular  learning, 
as  it  affects  the  inhabitants  of  town  and 
country,  493.  loose  morals  of  the 
young  peasantry  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
ib.  increase  of  the  poor  rates,  495.  ten- 
dency of  M.  F.'s  system  to  improve 
the  state  of  things,  ib,  character  of 
the  young  men,  ib.  success  of  two  of 
the  pupils,  495.  details  of  the  inter- 
nal management  of  the  school,t6.  mode 
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of  encouraging  their  attachment  to  pro- 
perty acquired  by  their  own  industry, 
497.  remarks  on  his  mode  of  training 
for  the  rich,  498.  M.  F.'s  opinion  of 
human  degeneracy,  ib.  of  public  edu- 
cation, 499.  children  required  to  be 
left  for  nine  years,  ib.  course  of  stu- 
dies, with  incidental  remarks,  500 — 
504.     number    of    pupils  and   terms, 

504.  profits  of  the  farming  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  machine  manufactory, 

505.  difference  between  the  education 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  506. 
religious  persuasions  of  the  pupils,  507. 
opinion  entertained  of  the  establishment 
in  the  neighbourhood,  t6.  best  agri- 
cultural instruments  in  Hungary  de- 
rived from,  xxxi.  232. 

Felton,  (murderer  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,) contemporary  account  of  the 
trial  of,  xli.  439. 

Females,  practice  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
as  to  the  succession  of,  to  inheritance 
in  fixed  possessions,  XXX.  151. 

Female  spies,  curious  mode  of  punishing 
them  adopted  by  Speckbacher  the  Ty- 
rolese  chief,  xxvii.  69. 

Fenella,  character  of,  in  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  borrowed  from  that  of  Mignon 
in  Gothe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  xlii.  428. 

Fenelon,  character  of,  xxi.  187.  remarks 
on  his  system  of  royal  education,  ib. 
his  advice  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
188.  Life  of  him,  by  Mr  Butler,  re- 
commended, U).,  note,  his  saying  re- 
specting the  advantages  of  a  love  of 
reading,  xxiii.  230.  his  opinion  of 
St  Basil's  remonstrance  to  a  fallen  vir- 
gin, xxiv.  71,  note. 

,  anecdotes  of,  xxxiii.  321,  322. 
,  answer  to  the  doctrine  of,  on  self- 
annihilation,  by  Dr  Channing,  L.  135 
—138. 

Fen  wick,  Dr,  Essay  on  Fold- yard  Manure, 
1798,  extract  from,  xxii.  274.  his  ex- 
periments on  the  varieties  of  lime, 
278. 

Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  Naples,  account  of, 
by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  411.  character  of 
him,  and  picture  of  the  Court  of  Naples, 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  xxv.  191 
—193. 

Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  character  of, 
xxi.  198.  description  of  his  queen,  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal,  199. 

Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain,  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  called  to 
the  throne  in  1807,  xxiii.  369,  xxvii. 
488.  dissolves  the  Cortes  after  his  re- 
turn from  France,  xxiii,  379.    bis  un- 


grateful conduct  to  the  men  who  had 
upheld  his  cause  during  his  absence, 
380.  his  government  throws  disgrace 
on  all  the  ancient  restored  governments, 
xxiv.  534.  his  inhuman  conduct  to  M. 
Antillon,  535.  peculiar  species  of  vene- 
ration from  his  subjects  to  which  he  has 
established  his  claims,  xxvii.  503,  note. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  faithful  picture  of,  by  a 
Spanish  pencil,  xxxix.  484. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Prince,  Sir  N. 
Wraxall's  account  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  Prussian  service  proved  to  be  in- 
correct, xxv.  196. 

Ferguson,  James,  curious  anecdote  of, 
xxii.  95. 

Fergusson,  Dr  William,  Letter  from,  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Review,  correcting  a 
mistake  in  the  account  of  Mr  O'Meara, 
(XXX.  457,)  xxxi.  260. 

Fermat,  M.,  Laplace's  assertion  that  he 
was  the  real  inventor  of  the  differential 
calculus,  denied,  and  the  honour  resto- 
red to  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  xxiii.  325. 

Fermentation,  experiments  on,  by  M. 
Gay-Lussac,  xxiii.  125. 

Ferrand,  Count,  declaration  by,  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  project  of  Bonaparte's 
restoration,  xxiv.  511. 

— — ,  Histoire  des  Trois  Demembre- 
mens  de  la  Pologne,  by,  xxxvii.  462. 

Ferrers,  Earl,  account  of  the  execution  of, 
at  Tyburn,  for  murder,  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  xxxi.  89,  90. 

Fescennine  verses,  definition  and  origin 
of,  xl.  394.  sung  by  the  Italian  pea- 
sants at  their  harvest  home,  ib.  appli- 
cation of  the  term  by  the  Romans  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties,  never- 
theless practised  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, who  composed  some  himself,  i6. 

Festetits,  Count,  system  followed  in  the 
administration  of  the  large  property  of, 
in  Hungary,  xxxi.  231.  his  experi- 
mental farm  in  the  Murakb's,  232,  233. 

Fetters,  the  use  of,  declared  by  all  lawyers 
to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  yet  left  all 
over  the  kingdom  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
jailer  or  local  magistrates,  xxx.  471. 

Feudal  System,  state  of  agriculture  while 
it  subsisted,  xxiv.  74. 

,  policy  of  the,  and  distressing  ef- 
fects which  its  overturn  produced  on 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  75. 

,  Mr  Hallam's  dissertation  on  the, 
xxx.  145.  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, ib.  147. 

,   introduction   of,   into   Europe^ 

XXXV.  506.  in  what  light  to  be  regard- 
ed, 507. 
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Fever,  contagious. 


See  Contagious  Fc- 


,  distinction  between  contagious  and 

non-contagious,  xxxvi.  537. 

Fichte,  the  writings  of,  understood  by  Jean 
Paul  Rlchter,  who  laughs  at  him,  xlvi. 
184'.  high  ideas  of,  on  literary  art  and 
inspiration,  329.  Lectures  of,  on  the 
nature  of  the  literary  man,  quoted,  330. 
manner  of,  farther  illustrated  in  another 
quotation,  331.  robust  intellect  of,  far 
above  the  charge  of  mysticism,  344. 

Fiction,  poetical,  two  distinct  sources  of; 
thenorthern  legends  of  chivalry,  and  the 
Asiatic  apologues  and  fables,  xxi.  39. 
both  combined  in  Ariosto's  poem,  ib. 

•  ■  ,  History  of,  by  John  Dunlop, 
xxiv.  38.  progress  of  fictitious  embel- 
lishment of  real  eventSj^39.  introduc- 
tion and  piracy  of  fictitious  incidents 
by  the  bards,  42.  character  of  Arabian 
and  Gothic  fictions,  ih. — 44.  earliest  fic- 
tions entitled  to  the  greatest  attention, 
and  why,  47.  Greek  romances  in 
prose,  48.  Latin  romances  in  prose, 
50.  fictions  of  chivalry,  52.  history 
of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  54.  fiction 
in  modern  times,  57. 

,  the  infancy  of,  characterised  by  a 
superabundance  of  incident,  xlii.  174. 
taste  in,  and  manner  of  interesting  by, 
pass  away  as  society  advances,  175. 
third  stage  of,  resulting  from  the  diflfu- 
sionofknowledge  and  intelligence  which 
renders  life  more  uniform,  176.  the 
Italian  novelists  seem  to  connect  the  two 
first  periods  here  indicated,  ib.  Italian, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Novelle,  character- 
ised in  its  highest  exemplar,  Boccaccio, 
177.  that  of  Arabia  designated  ;  one 
great  branch  of  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  the  Decameron, 
182.  style  of,  exhibited  in  the  Fab- 
liaux, congenial  to  the  mind  of  Boccac- 
cio, 183.  style  and  manner  of  the  De- 
cameron, 185.  prose  of  Italy,  as  ex. 
hibited  by  the  successors  of  Boccaccio, 
190.  of  Bandello,  fruitful  in  materials 
to  the  dramatists  of  Spain  and  England, 
198.  style  of,  suffers  in  those  brief 
tales  which  exhibit  life  only  under  some 
momentary  aspect,  205. 
,  the  German  chef-d'cEQvre  of,  de- 
scribed, xlii.  414  —  417.  specimens 
of,  taken  from  ordinary  life  and  do- 
mestic scenes,  as  exhibited  in  the  Wil- 
helm  Meister  of  Gothe,  418—449. 
Fictitious  narrative,  two  things  necessary 
to  give  a  deep  and  commanding  inte- 
rest to,  xxix.  6. 


Field,  Barron,  "  Geographical  Memoirs 
of  New  South  Wales,  by  various  hands," 
edited  by,  xlvii.  87.  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  ih.  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
Philosophical  Societyof  Australia,  by,95. 

Fielding,  Henry,  comparison  between,  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  by  Baron  Grimm,  xxiii. 
298.  observations  on  his  Joseph  An- 
drews, xxiv.  320;  and  on  his  other  no- 
vels, 326, 328,  his  character  as  a  novel- 
ist, XXV.  485.  anecdote  of,  by  Horace 
Walpole,  xxxi.  88.  character  of  his 
novels,  89. 

,  his  description  of  the  behaviour 
of  Partridge  at  the  theatre  quoted, 
xlvii.  8. 

,  his  character  of  Parson  Adams, 

applied  to  Dr  Channing's  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  L.  143. 

Field  Sports,  effects  of  a  royal  passion  for, 
upon  the  people,  when  there  are  no 
checks  to  the  royal  authority,  xxix. 
352. 

Filangieri,  G.,  rational  observations  of,  on 
the  ancient  commercial  system  of  Eng- 
land, L.  355.  beautiful  and  eloquent 
passage  of,  on  the  functions  and  du- 
ties of  a  philosophical  economist,  362. 

Files,  historical  anecdote  concerning 
French,  xxxii.  381,  382. 

Filigree,  gold  and  silver,  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection  by  the  Malays,  xxii, 
361. 

Finances,  British,  reflections  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the,  xxv.  541 — 551.  See 
British  Finances. 

,  results  of  the  system  of  taxation 
which  has  been  pursued  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  on  the,xxxiii. 
55.  review  of  the  financial  contrivan- 
ces by  which  the  mischief  of  loans  and 
taxes  was  to  be  prevented  ;  1.  the  sink- 
ing fund,  ib.  the  whole  plan  a  decep- 
tion from  beginning  to  end,  that  fund 
since  1798  having  been  formed  out  of 
the  loans  annually  borrowed,  ibr  2.  plan 
of  Mr  Pitt  and  his  successors  to  equal- 
ize the  income  and  expenditure  by  the 
imposition  of  the  income  and  property 
taxes,  and  customs  and  excise  war 
taxes,  equally  a  delusion,  563.  the  bank 
restriction — its  promised  advantages, 
and  actual  mischiefs,  57.  its  effect  in 
raising  the  prices  of  commodities  ;  table 
of  prices  from  1636  to  1797,  and  from 
1797  to  1819,  58.  causes  of  the  great 
rise  in  the  latter  period,  59.  grounds 
for  supposing  that  these  will  revert  to 
the  old  rates  prior  to  1797,  ib.  compa- 
rison of  the  public  revenue  and  expen- 
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ditiire  in  1790  and  1819,  60.  deficiency 
of  the  income  in  the  latter  year ;  resolu- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, 61.  results  of,  62.  remarks  on 
what  should  be  done  to  restore  our 
finances ;  necessity  of  reducing  the  peace 
establishment,  i6.  probabilities  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  revenue ;  measures  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  that  event, 
64).  means  from  which  relief  is  to  be 
expected,  66.  repeal  of  taxes  which  re- 
strain or  prevent  the  extension  of  our 
manufactures,  ib.  abolition  of  the  du- 
ties on  foreign  goods,  ib.  reduction  of 
the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
67.  measures  necessary  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  Ireland,  68.  beneficial  ef- 
fects to  be  anticipated  from  the  course 
of  policy  here  recommended,  69. 

Finance  committee  of  1817,  composed 
mostly  of  members  and  adherents  of  the 
government,  record  their  own  wasteful- 
ness, xxxvi.  390.  excuse  of,  for  not 
preventing  this,  ib.  and  for  not  insti- 
tuting an  enquiry,  391.  lesson  this 
oughtto  teach  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib.  objects  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
392.  principles  on  which  the  members 
were  selected,  393.  only  three  opposi- 
tion members  admitted,  394.  instead  of 
retrenchment,  it  originates  a  measure  for 
the  protection  of  existing  abuses — apen- 
sion  fund  to  reward  those  who  held  for 
certain  years  oflices  of  the  state,  396. 
principal  part  of  its  functions,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  estimates — comparison 
between  those  of  1792  and  1817,  399. 
advice  of,  to  the  House, in  consequence, 
400.  comparative  state,  showing  how 
this  advice  has  been  acted  upon,  401. 
motion  of  Mr  Hume  founded  on  it,  de- 
feated, 402. 

"  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1823, 
— Printed  by  the  House  of  Commons," 
xxxix.  1.  progress  of  the  public  debt 
from  1793  to  1822,  23.  specimen  of  the 
careless  manner  in  which  ministers 
make  up  their  statements,  and  of  the 
little  credit  due  to  them,  39.  every 
statement  from  1816,  nugatory,  falla- 
cious, and  unfounded,  41. 

Financial  embarrassments,  no  country  in 
Europe  has  suffered  so  much  from,  or 
got  so  disreputably  out  of,  as  France, 
xxxii.  384. 

Fine  Arts,  periods  of  the  highest  civilisa- 
tion not  usually  distinguishec^  by  the 
greatest  works  of  original  genius,  an 


anomaly  in  the  history  of  the,  xxxviii. 
350.  by  their  spread,  interfere  with 
one  another,  and  hinder  the  growth  of 
originality,  354.  evil  effect  upon  art- 
ists of  Institutions  for,  355. 

Fine  Arts  and  exact  sciences,  cultivation 
of,  encouraged  by  absolute  monarchs,  as 
means  of  diverting  the  minds  of  their 
subjects  from  political  speculations, 
xxxiv,  412.  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Bonaparte,  with  that  view,  i6.  413. 

Fines  and  recoveries,  a  device  to  evade 
the  statute  of  entails,  nature  of,  xxxv. 
200.  Sir  W.  Blackstone's  description 
of  the  proceeding  in  a  recovery,  201, 
note,  inconveniences  and  dangers  at- 
tending, and  simple  remedy  proposed 
for  their  removal,  203. 

Finlay,  John,  preface  of,  to  Mr  C.  Phil- 
lips's Speeches,  xxix.  54. 

,  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  in  Ireland,  by,  xliii. 
461. 

Firdousi,  the  Persian  historian,  character 
of  his  work,  xxvi.  285, 

Fire-damp  of  coal  mines,  Sir  H.  Davy  on 
the,  xxvi.  233.  dreadful  effect  of  the 
explosions  produced  by,  234. 

Firewood,  great  increase  in  the  price  of, 
in  France,  how  produced,  L.  54. 

Fire- Worshippers,  the,  one  of  the  poems 
of  Mr  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  account 
of,  with  extracts,  xxix.  22 — 30. 

First-born  sons  should  have  a  preference 
in  testamentary  dispositions,  xl.  353. 
the  practice  during  the  patriarchal  ages, 
ib.  not  customary  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans,  354. 

Fish,  impressions  of,  in  slate,  the  only 
remains  of  a  former  world  which  Lich- 
tenstein  found  in  South  Africa,  xxi. 
57. 

,  a  species  of  musical,  said  to  exist  in 

Nga  Bay  in  Cochin-China,  xli.  130. 

,  proposal  to  turn  the  fresh  water, 

(which  are  abominable  eating,)  out  of 
their  tenements,  and  to  put  the  salt 
water  ones  (which  are  very  good  eat- 
ing) in  their  stead,  xxxvi i.  57,  58. 

Fisher,  Henry,  bequests  of,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Tunbridge  school,  xxxii.  98 — 
100. 

Fishes,  Fossil, Treatise  on,  by  M.  deBlain- 
ville,  abounds  with  hard  names,  xxxvii. 
47.  specimen  of  his  reason  for  making 
a  genus,  48.  his  correction  of  Volta's 
ichthyonomy  respecting  the  fishes  of 
Monte  Bolca,  52.  probable  causes  of 
their  being  found  there,  49—52. 
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Fitzgerald,  Judkin,  petition  of,  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  April  1799  for 
indemnity,  xxix.  129.  MrYelverton's 
speech  on  the  occasion,  detailing  the 
horrible  barbarity  of  which  Mr  F.  had 
been  guilty  towards  Mr  Wright,  a  French 
teacher,  ib.  130.  obtained  his  bill  of 
indemnity,  as  well  as  a  title  and  a  pen- 
sion, 131.  applauded  by  Sir  R.  Mus- 
grave  as  a  worthy  man,  and  discreet 
magistrate,  133.  terror  which  his  name 
inspired  among  the  Catholics  of  Tip- 
perary,  139. 

,  Right  Honourable  Maurice,  evi- 
dence of,  on  the  state  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  quoted,  xli.  3  87,  xlv.  49. 

Fitzpatrick,  General,  account  of  the  men- 
tal decay  of,  given  by  Sir  N.  Wraxall, 
a  proof  of  that  author's  falsehood,  xxv. 
205,  534. 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  honourable  avowal  by, 
of  his  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  far- 
ther necessity  of  the  habeas  corpus  sus- 
pension act,  xxviii.  541. 

— — — ,  report  of,  to  government,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  discontented  in  York- 
shire, in  July  1819,  xxxiii.  210. 

,  letter  of  Burke,  alluding  to  the 
recall  of,  from  Ireland,  in  1795,  xlvi. 
292.  characteristic  letter  of  Dr  French 
Lawrence  to,  299.  interest  felt  in  the 
character  of,  by  Mr  Burke,  301. 

Fixed  air,  near  approach  to  the  discovery 
of,  by  Locke,  L.  12. 

Flash-houses,  absurdity  of  the  reasoning 
which  tolerates  the  existence  of,  xxxvi. 
372. 

Flaxman,  John,  Designs  from  the  works 
of  Homer,  Dante,  iEschylus,  and  He- 
siod,  by,  xliii.  496. 

,  a  worthy  continuator  of  the  union 

of  art  and  literature,  xliii.  498.  re- 
lievos of,  excite  new  trains  of  emotion, 
507.  fertile  inventions  of , have  advan- 
ced British  sculpture,  508.  comparison 
of,  with  Canova,  ib.  great  fame  of  his 
designs  in  foreign  countries,  509. 

,  Lectures  on  Sculpture  by,  well 
calculated  to  guide  the  taste  and  stimu- 
late  the  enquiries  of  the  student,  L.  231. 
defects  of  the  work,  ib,  tone  of,  rather 
dogmatical  than  philosophical,  232. 
his  first  lecture  censured,  as  contain- 
ing two  instances  of  perverse  or  obscure 
reasoning,  ib.  sketch  of  the  history  of 
early  British  sculpture  by,  233.  causes 
assigned  by,  for  the  check  given  to  its 
progress  at  the  Reformation,  235.  false 
doctrine  of,  in  attributing  the  progress 
of  art  to  an  accumulation  of  rules  and 


machinery,  237.  the  style  and  merits 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  justly  character- 
ised by,  238.  the  supposition  of  its  de- 
fects arising  from  their  ignorance  of 
geometry,  one  of  the  lecturer's  weak 
points,  ib.  attempt  to  account  for 
the  improved  practice  of  the  Greeks  on 
formal  and  mechanic  principles,  unsuc- 
cessful, 239.  want  of  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  art  involved 
in  this  doctrine,  240.  criterion  of  its 
absurdity,  241.  determination  of,  to 
make  art  the  handmaid  of  science, 
evinced  in  his  estimate  of  anatomy, 
242.  excellent  observations  by,  in  his 
lecture  on  composition,  243.  his  de- 
scription of  the  Minerva  and  Jupiter  of 
Phidias,  ib.  spirited  sketch  of  Praxi- 
teles and  his  works  by,  244.  praise  of 
the  Elgin  marbles  by,  not  extended  to 
the  beautiful  figure  of  Theseus,  ib.  re- 
marks suggested  by  this  omission,  245. 
two  eras  of  Grecian  art  before  Pericles 
and  Phidias  noticed  by,  246.  informa- 
tion and  amusement  in  the  work  of, 
chiefly  found  in  the  historical  details, 

247.  commonplace  discussions  of,  on 
beauty,  ib.  remarks  on  the  small  prac- 
tical use  of  his  maxims  and  contempla- 
tions on  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 

248.  definition  of  the  natural  and 
ideal  styles  by,  249.  observations  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  definition,  250. 
attempt  made  by,  to  vindicate  the  orna- 
ments of  ancient  statues,  251 — 253. 
objection  to  a  doctrine  advanced  by,  on 
colouring  statues,  ib.  254.  justice  done 
by,  to  modern  sculpture,  ib.  melan- 
choly and  graceful  enthusiasm  indulged 
in  by,  in  his  description  of  Pisa,  255. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  a  brave, 
honest,  and  sensible  man,  dismay  of,  at 
the  uncivilized  state  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Scotland,  xlv.  408.  plausible 
arguments  of,  for  the  introduction  of 
predial  slavery  into  Scotland,  on  what 
founded,  409. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  Letters  in  Vindication 
of  the  British  West  India  Colonists,  in 
answer  to  Mr  Cropper's  Letters, 
xxxviii.  209.   See  Sugar. 

Flint,  ren»arks  on  the  formation  of,  xxix. 
367. 

Florence  and  Tuscany,  observations  on, 
by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  4^6. 

,  remarks  on,  by  Baron  Stendahl, 
xxix.  239—241. 

,  ample  and  precise  account  of,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  John  Vil- 
lani,  xlv.  265.    merchants  of,  allied  U- 
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terary  research  with  commercial  enter- 
prise, 266.  glory  of,  compared  with 
her  abasement,  267.  government  of, 
enters  into  the  views  of  Machiavel  on 
military  reform,  283.  fall  of,  connected 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  secreta- 
ry's policy,  286,  miseries  of,  excite 
Machiavel  to  the  expression  of  honest 
scorn  and  anger,  292.  history  of,  by 
the  secretary,  characterised,  294.  tardy 
monument  in,  to  Machiavel,  the  work 
of  an  English  nobleman,  295. 

Florence  and  Tuscany,  privileges  of  the 
people  of,  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  by  the 
preponderant  aristocracy,  xlvi.  93. 

Floresta  de  Rimas  Antiguas  Castellanas, 
par  D.  J.  Nicholas  Bohl  de  Faber, 
xxxix.  393,  xl.  U3. 

Florida-Blanca,  Count  de,  apologetical  ac- 
count of  his  administration,  by,  xxi.  178. 
his  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality,  206. 
his  proposal  to  commute  some  duties 
for  others,  less  hurtful  to  industry,  re- 
ceived with  dissatisfaction,  xxiii.  368. 
uses  his  influence  to  prevent  the  call- 
ing of  the  Cortes,  371. 

Florus,  Septimus,  character  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  Aristophanes,  by,  xxxiv. 
889. 

,  L.  A.,  the  Roman  History  of, 
quoted  on  the  renovation  of  the  empire 
under  Trajan,  xlvi.  366. 

Flugelman,  Lord  Nugent  proposed  as  a 
political,  xlv.  424. 

Fluxions,  the  Principles  of,  designed  for 
the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
by  William  Dealtry,  xxvii.  87.  See 
JDeah7'i/. 

Foley,  Reverend  Thomas  P.,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Johanna  Southcote,  xxiv. 
455.  his  conversation  with  Dr  Reece 
on  the  subject  of  her  pregnancy,  467. 

Fontana,  Cavaliere  Felice,  account  of,  and 
of  the  museum  of  imitative  anatomy 
under  his  direction,  xxii.  377. 

Fontenay,  account  of  the  capture  of,  by 
the  Vendean  royalists,  xxvi.  17. 

Fontenelle,  character  and  anecdotes  of, 
by  Baron  Grimm,  xxiii.  304—307. 

— — — ,  celebrated  saying  of,  as  to  truth, 
xxvii.  211. 

Food,  irregularity  in  the  allowance  of,  to 
prisoners,  in  the  various  jails  of  the 
kingdom,  xxx.  478.     See  Diet. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  of  Culloden,  admirable 
character  of,  xxvi.  107,  108.  sketch 
of  his  life,  ib.  birth  and  education,  109. 
his  professional  career,  ib.  his  conduct 
during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  ib.  when 
he  was  appointed  advocate-depute,  110, 


his  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
favour  of  lenient  treatment  of  the  re- 
bels, ib.  his  conduct  while  he  was  Lord 
Advocate,  1 12.  leading  objects  of  his 
official  and  parliamentary  life,  113.  his 
conduct  after  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  1 17  ;  du- 
ring the  rebellion  of  1745,  119.  traits 
of  his  liberality  and  honour,  120.  in- 
gratitude of  the  government  towards 
him,  123.     his  death,  in  1747,  126. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  of  Culloden,  his  advice  re- 
specting the  method  of  procedure  against 
the  provost  and  magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
for  their  accession  to  a  mob,  xxxix.  389. 
his  character,  390.     See  Faimtosh. 

Forbes,  Mr  J.  H.,  evidence  of,  on  the 
great  amount  of  illegal  distillation  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  L.  491. 

Forcing  Houses,  remarks  on  the  construc- 
tion and  form  of,  xxxiv.  365 — 368. 

Ford,  John,  remarks  on  his  play  of  "  The 
Broken  Heart,"  xxxiv.  445.  character 
of,  as  a  tragic  writer,  xxxviii.  198. 

Foreign  Commerce,  observations  on  the 
injurious  consequences  of  the  restric- 
tions upon,  xxxiii.  331.  distressed 
state  of  the  various  manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain ;  causes  from  which  that 
proceeds;  necessity  of  applying  a  re- 
medy, 332—337.  the  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  demand  admitted  to  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  want  of  employ- 
ment ;  necessity  of  extending  it  by  im- 
mediately adopting  a  liberal  system,  ib, 
effects  of  the  prohibition  system  on  the 
policy  of  other  nations ;  on  America, 
338;  on  the  northern  states  of  Eu- 
rope, 341.  intercourse  with  France; 
to  that  country  we  should  look  for  new 
channels  of  commerce,  343.  propriety 
of  equalizing  and  reducing  the  duties  on 
all  foreign  wines,  344.  conditions  on 
which  the  silk  weavers  of  Coventry 
consent  to  the  opening  the  ports  for  a 
free  trade  with  France  in  silk  manufac- 
tures, 345.  sentiments  of  M.  Say  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  on  the  absurdity  of  en- 
deavouring to  raise  at  home  what  can  be 
more  cheaply  imported  from  abroad,  346. 
groundlessness  of  anticipating  a  drain 
of  bullion  to  pay  for  the  importation  of 
French  commodities,  347.  what  is  re- 
quired to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great 
commerce  with  that  country,  ib.  ab- 
surd and  enormous  duty  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal,  348.  benefits  anticipated 
from  the  revolution  in  Spain,  349.  ne- 
cessity of  abolishing  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
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China,  ib.    general  remarks  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  commerce,  350. 

Foreign  literature,  beneficial  effects  of  the 
study  of,  xliii,  332. 

.  policy,   English,  results  of,  fore- 

seen and  remarked  on  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  xxxix.  488. 

Forest  Laws  of  England,  what  they  were, 
xxvi.  355.  formed  an  exception  to  the 
common  law,  35G.  first  reduced  to  a 
certainty  under  Henry  III.  by  the  Car- 
ta de  Foresta,  357.  principle  of,  not  the 
same  as  the  present  Game  Laws,  xlix. 
59.  motive  and  operation  of,  62 — 64. 
trespass  under,  what  understood  to  have 
been,  66. 

Forest,  submarine,  description  of  a,  in 
Somersetshire,  by  Mr  L.  Horner,  xxix. 
91.  similar  remains  existing  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Wales,  &c.  ib. 

Forgery,  not  punishable  with  death,  either 
by  the  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  laws, 
xxxi.  22.  nothing  short  of  banishing 
paper  from  circulation  can  secure  us 
against  the  risk  of,  73. 

■'■  ■  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  re- 
turns of  prosecutions  and  convictions 
for,  from  1783  to  1818,  xxxi.  203.  un- 
til  the  stoppage  of  the  bank  in  1797, 
was  an  unfrequent  offence,  205.  from 
a  return  of  nil  in  the  eight  years  before 
1797,  to  a  return  of  146  capital  execu- 
tions during  the  eight  years  subsequent, 
209.  other  striking  contrasts,  ib.  the 
production  of  these  returns  the  cause 
of  appointing  a  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal,  to  enquire  if  any  means  can 
be  devised  for  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  forging  bank  notes,  210.  in  the 
event  of  no  plan  being  found  feasible, 
the  return  to  cash  payments  the  only 
effectual  remedy  against  the  multiplica- 
tion of  forgeries,  211.  judicial  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Old  Bailey  since  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  212—214. 

— — ,  severity  of  the  laws  against, 
wholly  ineffectual  in  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  the  crime,  xxxv.  325. 
proposal  for  their  modification,  by  the 
committee  on  Criminal  Laws,  335. 

— — — ,  the  individual  whose  name  is 
forged,  an  inadmissible  witness  to  prove 
the  fact,  xl.  176.  capital  punishment 
for,  ought  to  be  abolished,  183. 

,  cause  of  the  success  of,  as  regards 
the  Bank  of  England,  xliii.  289.  would 
not  be  increased  by  withdrawing  the 
small  notes  of  the  country  banks,  290. 

Formations,  Werner's  doctrine  relative  to, 
his  true  geological  merit,  xxix.  71,  See 


Strata,  so  many  exceptions  occur  to  it, 
that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  xxxiii. 
88,  470. 

Formation  of  Flint,  remarks  on  the,  by  Sir 
H.  Englefield,  xxix.  367. 

Formosa,  Cape,  the  point  assumed,  north 
of  which  the  French  slave  trade  is  pro- 
hibited, xxiv.  125. 

,  the  island  of,  importance  of  the 

possession  of,  to  the  trade  with  Japan, 
xxix.  43. 

Forster,  the  Rev.  Charles,  "  Mahomed- 
anism  Unveiled  :  An  Enquiry,  in  which 
that  Arch-Heresy,  its  diffusion  and 
continuance,  are  examined  on  a  new 
principle,"  &c.,  L.  287.  a  singular 
work,  which  has  received  the  care- 
ful revision  of  Dr  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Li- 
merick, 292.  plan  of,  principally  that 
of  delineating,  by  a  bold  comparative 
criticism,  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
directed  by  God  into  the  channels  mark- 
ed out  by  ancient  prophecy,  ib.  293. 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  calum- 
niated Mussulman  is  a  Christian  in  dis- 
guise, 329.  dictum  of,  that  it  is  equal- 
ly impossible  to  account  for  the  rise  and 
success  of  Mahomet  as  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  by  merely  human 
causes,  ib.  analogy  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mahomedanism,  on  the  other,  elabo- 
rately traced  by,  330.  important  re- 
sults which  must  follow  if  Mahomed- 
anism be  truly  entitled  to  the  pedigree 
and  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  him,  331. 
facility  afforded  the  Eastern  missionary 
for  Mahomedan  conversion,  attributed 
by,  to  his  theory,  ib.  harsh  and  cruel 
inference  against  Unitarians  in  favour 
of  Moslem  ism  drawn  by,  332.  pro- 
mise that  Ishmael  should  become  a 
great  nation,  proposed  to  be  raised  to 
high  acceptation  among  Christians  by, 
ib.  objections  to  this  proposal,  Isf, 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  333 
— 335 ;  2d,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  pro- 
mise, compared  with  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ment, 335—337 ;  3d,  from  the  feeble 
traces  of  similitude  between  the  pro- 
phetical allusions,  and  the  events  iden- 
tified with  them  by  Mr  Forster's  the- 
ory, 337—340. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  "  Remarks  on  An- 
tiquities, Arts,  and  Letters,  during 
an  Excursion  to  Italy  in  1802  and 
1803,"  xxii.  376.  the  production  of  a 
mind  of  uncommon  strength  and  ori- 
ginality, ib.  quite  a  contrast  to  Mr 
Eustace's  work,  ib.    instances  of  bis 
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vigorous  tone  of  thinking,  377.  his 
account  of  Felice  Fontana,  the  imita- 
tive anatomist,  ib.  of  La  Fantastici,  a 
celebrated  improvisatrice,  378.  remarks 
on  Alfieri,  379.  character  of  the  Tus- 
cans; circumstances  of  their  agricul- 
ture, 380.  observations  upon  Rome  ; 
invectives  against  the  Roman  charac- 
ter, suggested  by  the  view  of  the- Colos- 
seum, 381.  remarks  on  Caravaggio, 
Raphael,  Poussin,  &c.,  382.  descrip- 
tion of  Naples,  383.  Venice,  and  con- 
cluding reflections,  384. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  his  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  English  peasantry, 
compared  with  those  of  France,  xxii. 
195. 

Fortification,  an  important  branch  of  mi- 
litary education,  useful  to  all  officers  of 
the  army,  xlix.  409. 

Fortified  places,  ancient  method  of  de- 
fending, xxxviii.  467.  material  altera- 
tion since  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
468.  grand  problem  of  modern  engi- 
neers  in  constructing  strong  places,  the 
object  of  the  besiegers,  ib.  Carnot's 
new  plan  of  defence  examined,  470 — 
473}  and  refuted,  476.  See  Camot. 
See  Douglas. 

"  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  by  the  Author  of 
Waverley,"  xxxvii.  204.  incidental 
notice  of  the  works  published  since 
Ivanhoe;  "  The  Monastery,"  205. 
"  The  Abbot,"  206.  *«  Kenilworth," 
207.  "  The  Pirate,"  208.  the  pre- 
sent work  an  attempt  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  court  and 
age  of  James  I.,  210.  outline  of  the 
story,  with  extracts,  210 — 222.  gene- 
ral remarks;  reasons  for  considering 
the  work  inferior  to  Kenilworth  and 
Ivanhoe  in  genius  and  in  interest,  222. 

"  Foscari,  The  Two,"  a  tragedy  by  Lord 
Byron,  xxxvi.  413.  presents  a  striking 
instance  of  the  disadvantage  of  sacri- 
ficing higher  objects  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unities,  423.  notice  of, 
with  extract,  435 — 437. 

Foscarini,  statement  of,  regarding  a  denial 
of  access  to  the  archives  of  Venice  to 
Cardinal  Bembo,  xlvi.  78.  "  Litteratura 
Veneziana"  of,  referred  to,  104. 

Fossano,  history  of  the  famous  academy 
of,  by  M.  Millin,  xxix.  208. 

Fossil  bones  of  Quadrupeds,  Cuvier's  Re- 
searches on  the,  form  one  of  the  great- 
est steps  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
globe,  xxii.  475.     See  Cuvier. 

»— ii— 1  Conchology  and  Zoology  of  the 


Apennines,  xxvi.  156  —  180.  See 
Brocchi. 

Fossils,  discovered  in  caves,  fissures,  and 
diluvial  gravel,  accounts  of,  by  Profes- 
sor Buckland,  xxxix.  207-— 225. 

Foster,' John  Leslie,  Speech  of,  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims.  May  1817, 
xxix.  1 14.  his  opinion  of  the  offer  to 
secure  domestic  nomination,  115.  of 
what  he  considers  the  real  danger  to 
the  Protestant  interest,  1 16.  the  re- 
lative state  of  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  ib.  his  own  nostrum 
for  setting  matters  to  rights,  117.  which 
he  admits  cannot  be  administered,  118. 
his  conclusion,  ib.  arguments  by  which 
he  justifies  that  course  of  policy,  119. 

— — ,  John,  "  Essay  on  the  Evils  of 
popular  Ignorance,"  xxxiv.  214. 

Fotherbye,  Robert,  notice  of  the  two 
voyages  of,  in  search  of  a  North-West 
passage,  xxx.  53,  54. 

Fouche,  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otranto,  charac- 
ter of,xxiv.  527.  judged  too  favourably  of, 
by  the  author  of  the  Letters  from  Paris 
during  the  last  reign  of  Napoleon,  xxvi. 
228.  sketch  of  his  life  and  character, 
i6.— 233. 

,  his  answer  to  the  Directory,  on 
being  desired  to  arrest  Bonaparte's  per- 
son after  his  return  from  Egypt,  xxvii, 
479. 

■■II  '  ,  sends  Sieur  Richard,  the  treach- 
erous confidant  of  Baron  de  Kolli,  to 
Valen9ay,  to  urge  Ferdinand  to  make 
his  escape,  with  secret  instructions  to 
bring  him  prisoner  to  Vincennes,  xxxix. 
241.  copy  of  these  orders,  241,  242. 
his  avowal  of  this  base  plot,  242. 

" ,  Memoires  de,"  an  amusing  and 

instructive  work,  xlii.  65.  the  author, 
one  of  the  class  of  French  revolu- 
tionists, followed  self-interest  as  the 
only  principle  of  action,  67.  states 
that  Bonaparte  held  in  perfect  horror 
a  mixed  government,  73.  sagacious 
attention  to  the  signs  of  the  times 
discovered  by,  about  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Egypt,  75.  testimony  of, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  republicans,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival  at  Frejus,  77. 
piquant  delineation  by,  of  the  state 
of  parties  at  the  epoch  of  18  Bru- 
maire,  80.  striking  confession  from, 
of  his  motives  for  inactively  waiting 
the  developement  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Saint  Cloud,  82.  explanations  afford- 
ed by,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Saint  Cloud, 
91 .    and  of  the  views  and  policy  of  N^- 
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poleon  subsequent  to  the  18  Brumaire, 
93.  account  by,  of  the  four  co-existent 
systems  of  police,  94-.  particular  acts 
charged  by,  against  Bonaparte,  tending 
to  destroy  popular  institutions,  and  to 
calumniate  the  friends  of  liberty,  95. 
states  that  the  emperor  saw  that  peace 
would  not  suit  him,  96.  the  work  ar- 
ranged with  method,  97. 

Foundling  Hospitals,  a  great  public  nui- 
sance, xxxviii.  440. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  jealous  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  France,  xxi.  222.  prin- 
ciples of  his  negotiations  with  that 
power  in  1806,  223.  state  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tria on  his  accession  to  office,  239.  his 
endeavours  to  renew  the  good  under- 
standing with  her,  240. 

,  his  opinion  of  a  restoration,  xxiii. 

15.  his  speech  on  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia in  1806,  commended  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  96. 

,  merits  of  his  administration  with 

respect  to  the  slave-trade,  xxiii.  134. 
his  character  and  services  as  an  abo- 
litionist vindicated  from  Mr  Wilber- 
force's  slighting  notice,  xxiv.  111. 
excepting  Mr  Clarkson  and  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  no  one  ever  rendered  greater 
services  to  the  cause,  ib.  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  slave  trade,  xxxix. 
119. 

—— — ,  rancour  displayed  by  Sir  N. 
Wraxall  in  speaking  of,  xxv.  204.  his 
conduct  during  the  riots  of  1780;  re- 
markable anecdote  of  him  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.  observation  on  his  charac- 
ter, 206,  207. 

once  said  there  were  only  two 


constitutions  in  Europe,  Great  Britain 
and  Wirtemberg,  xxix.  343. 

,  his  admiration  of  Mrs  Barbauld, 

xxix.  474,  note. 

-,  his  compliment  to  Bishop  Wat- 


son, on  his  Restoration  sermon,  xxx. 
216. 

— ,  character  of,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  xxx.  301. 

■I.  .'  ,  notice  of  his  India  Bill,  xxxi.  23. 
fallacy  of  the  main  argument  in  support 
of  it,  ib. 

,  his  approbation  of  projects  of  mo- 
derate Parliamentary  Reform,  xxxi. 
169.  his  opinion  on  the  subject  re- 
sisted by  those  who  agreed  with  him 
on  all  other  points,  170.  his  opinion 
of  the  best  principle  of  representation, 
192. 

,  surprise  of,  on  seeing  the  knives 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Inpex,  Vol.  II. 


and  watches  exposed  in  the  French 
exhibition  of  1802,  accounted  for, 
xxxii.  381. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  general  resemblance 
and  manner  of,  as  an  orator,  to  De- 
mosthenes, xxxiii.  242. 

— — — ,  points  of  his  superiority  as  an 
orator,  xxxv.  440.  his  defects  to  be 
traced  to  his  long  exclusion  from  power, 
441.  prodigious  personal  influence  pos- 
sessed by,  ib.  probable  course  which 
he  would  have  taken,  if  he  had  been  in 
power  during  the  French  Revolution, 
447.  injustice  done  to  his  speeches  by 
Bishop  Tomline,  451. 

-,  opinion  expressed  by,  of  Monk's 


conduct  m  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  xxxvi.  15. 

— ,  great  inaccuracy  and  want  of  pre- 
cision in  the  reports  of  his  speeches, 
xxxviii.  254.  did  not  censure  resist- 
ance to  French  conquest  and  French 
aggrandisement,  ib. 

,  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  his 
libel  act,  xxxviii.  300. 

,  opinion  of  the  Oxford  decree,  ex- 
pressed in  his  History,  xli.  29.  gross 
mistake  of  Hazlitt  with  regard  to,  xlii. 
256. 

,  coalition  of,  with  Lord  North,  re- 
marks on,  xlv.  16.  fate  of  the  India  Bill 
of,  noticed,  18.  position  of,  on  the  Re- 
gency question,  considered,  23.  rupture 
of,  with  Burke,  accounted  for,  27.  de- 
cided language  held  by,  on  the  Treason 
and  Sedition  Bills  of  1795,  30.  dislike 
of  George  III.  to,  its  effect,  41.  ad- 
mirable letter  of,  to  Sheridan,  in  1805, 
42. 

-,  avowal  of,  that  he  had  learned 


more  from  Burke  than  from  all  other 
men  and  authors,  xlvi.  279.  Antigalli- 
can  hopes  of,  entertained  by  Dr  Law- 
rence, 295.  spoken  of  with  respect  and 
kindness  by  Burke,  299.  appearances 
of,  as  an  actor  in  private  theatricals, 
386.  remark  of,  on  the  value  attri- 
buted to  positive  plans  which  go  at 
once  to  a  public  disease,  412. 

opinion  of,  against  the  Bill  of 


Attainder  in  Lord  StraflFord's  case,  xlvii, 
297.  examination  of  this  opinion,  298. 

,  George,  pilgrimage  of,  to  Holland 

and  Germany,  in  company  with  Wil- 
liam Penn,  xxi.  451. 

,  John,  the  Martyrologist,  fanatical 

advice  of,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  L.  29, 
note, 

Fracastorius,  lines  of,  on  the  death  of 
Flaminius;  x;i;i.  392. 
M 
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France,  advantageous  position  of,  in  1806, 
in  relation  to  the  other  Continental 
powers,  xxi.  231. 

,  treaty  of,  with  the  Emperor  of  Co- 
chin-China,  xxii.  353. 

,  discussion  of  the  question,  if  the 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814, 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
government  in  ?  xxiii.  14. 

.  purchase  of  Corsica  by,  from  the 

Genoese,  and  subsequent  invasion  of, 
loudly  reprobated,  xxiii.  101. 

.  has  her  West  India  colonies  re- 

stored at  the  peace  of  1814,  without 
condition,  xxiii.  132.  her  views  upon 
St  Domingo,  140.  her  forts  and  factories 
in  Africa  also  restored  to  her,  142. 
effects  likely  to  result  from  this  resto- 
ration, on  the  increase  of  the  slave 
trade,  149. 

,  feeling  prevalent  in,  respecting 
the  slave  trade,  and  causes  of,  xxiv. 
109.  importance  of  diffusing  whole- 
some information  in,  ib.  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  legislative  body  re- 
specting St  Domingo,  126.  believed  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people,  ib.  had  but  to 
pronounce  the  word  "  Poland"  to  si- 
lence all  the  reasonings  of  the  Allies  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
132. 

.,  causes  which    produced  the  re- 


storation of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of, 
xxiv.  518.  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  people  as  improved  by  the  Revo- 
lution ;  advancement  of  agriculture,  and 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
cultivators,  519.  division  of  confiscated 
land  among  the  peasantry,  522.  their 
exemption  from  manorial  rights  and 
feudal  services,  ib.  state  of  the  trades- 
men and  mechanics  who  had  grown  rich 
by  war,  and  become  landed  proprietors, 
523.  the  middle  classes  ;  I3onaparte's 
nobility ;  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  the 
civil  officers  placed  in  the  subject  coun- 
tries, and  thrown  back  upon  France  by 
the  peace,  524,  525.  purchasers  of 
confiscated  property  ;  populace  of  great 
towns ;  the  Protestants  and  other  sects 
of  Dissidents,  525 — 527.  the  associa- 
tions which  led  or  influenced  the  people 
during  the  Revolution,  527.  the  regi- 
cides, 528.  the  leaders  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly ;  Lafayette ;  Benjamin 
Constant,  528—530.  effects  of  the 
conscription ;  that  system  neither  so 
unpopular,  nor  the  consequent  decay  of 
male  population  so  perceptible,  as  con- 


fident and  plausible  statements  had  led 
to  expect,  531.  policy  of  the  restored 
Bourbons,  and  their  court,  533, — and 
that  of  other  restored  governments ; 
Spain,  the  Pope,  and  Sardinia,  535. 
the  army,  536.  gloomy  prospects  as 
things  stand  at  present,  537. 

France,  circumstances  which  ensure  a 
leading  influence  to,  in  the  conduct  and 
character  of  her  continental  neighbours, 
XXV.  114.  great  want  of  sound  views 
among  her  leading  men  of  the  natural 
effects  of  an  unrestricted  press,  115. 
reasons  for  inferring  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  freedom  in  printing  will  be 
enjoyed  there  after  the  second  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  116. 

— — — ,  variety  of  evils  and  dangers  in  the 
present  situation  of,  (October  1815), 
XXV.  501.  opinions  deeply  and  dreadful- 
ly divided  in,  notwithstanding  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  502.  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  national  temper,  503.  causes  of 
the  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  reigning 
family,  ib.  change  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  France  during  their  exile,  505. 
situation  of  the  King  on  his  first  acces. 
sion,  507.  review  of  the  acts  of  his 
government,  508.  disgust  and  alarm 
which  they  excited,  510.  Bonaparte's 
landing  from  Elba,  ib.  injudicious  con- 
duct of  the  government  on  the  second 
restoration,  .512.  suspicions  and  re- 
sentment of  the  nation  more  directed 
against  the  members  of  his  family  than 
against  the  King  himself,  515.  voice 
of  the  discontented  in  favour  of  calling 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne,  517. 
pleas  of  the  Royalists  in  justification  of 
the  course  hitherto  pursued,  518.  state 
of  the  contending  parties,  520.  neces- 
sity of  this  country  maintaining  an  ab- 
solute neutrality,  ib.  consequences  of 
following  an  opposite  course,  525. 

,  "  Letters  from — containing  a 
Narrative  of  what  took  place  during  the 
last  week  of  the  King's  first  reign — the 
hundred  days  of  his  successor,  and  the 
final  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  and  its 
consequences,"  xxvi.  216 — 228. 

state  of,  under  the  Directory,  at 


the  time  of  Bonaparte's  return  from 
Egypt,  xxvii.  479. 

,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  View  of  the 

State  of,  in  1817,  xxix.  183.  notwith- 
standing her  losses,  is  still  by  far  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent, 
188. 

,  Abridgement  of  the  History  of, 
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from  its  conquest  by  Clovis  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  xxx. 
H2 — 14<5.  consequences  of  the  fall  of 
the  feudal  system  in,  147.  privileges 
of  the  States -general  in,  148.  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  149.  variable  and  sel- 
fish policy  of  the  kings  of,  150. 

France,  trade  with,  the  effects  of  the  re- 
strictions on  the,  examined,  xxxii.  56. 
advantages  of  removing  these  to  our 
revenue,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c. 
68—70.     See  Trade  with  France. 

,  remarks  on  the  situation  of,  as 
fixed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii. 
409—413. 

—■m ,  importance  of  our  cultivating  a 

commercial  intercourse  with,  xxxiii. 
343.  reasonableness  of  reducing  the 
enormous  duties  on  her  wines,  and 
equalizing  them  with  those  on  the  wines 
of  Portugal,  344.  her  silk  manufactures 
not  likely  to  triumph  in  the  competition 
with  ours ;  conditions  on  which  the 
Coventry  weavers  are  willing  to  admit 
a  free  trade  in  these  articles,  345.  no 
reason  for  anticipating  any  drain  of 
bullion,  in  order  to  pay  for  her  commo- 
dities imported,  347.  no  commercial 
treaty  required,  ib.  immediate  stimulus 
to  be  anticipated  to  our  languishing  in- 
dustry from  the  commerce  with,  348. 
absurd  and  enormous  duty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  coal,  ib. 

-,  difficulty  of  gathering  from   mo- 


dern annals  the  actual  condition  of  its 
people,  xxxiv.  1.  state  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  since  the  Revolution,  3. 
condition  of  the  artificers,  ib.  race  of 
needy  manufacturers,  4.  low  state  of 
education  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Lancasterian  schools,  ib.  supernumera- 
ries thrown  back  upon  the  nation  by  the 
fall  of  Bonaparte,  ib»  composition  of  the 
population  ;  landed  proprietors,  5.  two- 
thirds  employed  in  agriculture,  6.  the 
remaining  third  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  7.  state  of  crime  from  1813 
— 1818,  9.  judicial  organization,  10, 
7iote.  the  present  state  of,  an  anomaly 
among  nations ;  all  political  passions 
extinguished  except  that  for  equality, 
11.  simple  construction  of  the  political 
machine  ;  want  of  an  intermediate  body 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  despotism  or  of 
anarchy,  ib.  state  of  France  before  the 
Revolution ;  the  aristocracy, or  noblesse, 
13;  the  parliaments,  16.  difference  of 
privileges  and  laws  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, 17,     exemption  of  the  noblesse 


and  clergy  from  taxes,  ib.  state  of  the 
poor,  ib.  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  18.  the 
country  in  a  fair  way  of  having  its  old 
institutions  corrected,  and  civil  liberty 
introduced,  just  before  the  Revolution, 
ib.  the  King's  want  of  ability  and  firm- 
ness to  guide  the  helm  during  the  tem- 
pest, 19.  unwise  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, ib.  flight  of  the  nobility,  20.  the 
King  sacrificed  to  the  popular  animosity 
against  them,  21.  period  of  anarchy; 
military  government  of  Bonaparte,  ib. 
revival  of  the  theories  of  1789,  and  the 
principles  of  the  old  monarchy  at  the 
Restoration,  ib.  junction  of  the  Bona- 
partists  with  the  Liberals,  22.  gross 
mistake  of  the  court  party,  ib.  revived 
hatred  of  the  nobility,  23.  the  charter; 
the  law  of  elections,  24.  extra  govern- 
ment, ib.  secret  tribunal  of  opposition, 
25.  attempt  to  procure  a  more  favour- 
able law  of  elections,  ib.  number  of 
voting  proprietors,  26.  probability  that 
the  elections  will  still  give  a  majority  of 
liberal  deputies,  ib,  remarks  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  course  of  proceeding  of  the 
Bourbon  government,  30.  French  com- 
parison of  British  institutions  with  their 
own,  ib.  state  of  the  poor  receiving 
support  from  public  charity  in  Paris,  32. 
serious  consequencesof  the  farther  subdi- 
vision of  landed  property,  34.  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  no  aristocracy,  but  a  mere 
legal  fiction,  35.  a  judicious  organiza- 
tion of  civil  and  municipal  administra- 
tion wanted,  36.  system  of  universal 
centralization  established  by  Bonaparte, 
ib.  preserved  entire  under  the  restored 
dynasty,  .37.  Necker's  observations  on 
the  evils  of  this  system,  38.  plan  of 
the  doctrinaires y  of  a  system  of  elections 
classing  together  similar  interests,  and 
giving  to  each  its  special  representa- 
tion ;  advantages  of  it,  ib.  power  which 
a  father  has,  by  the  present  code,  of  dis- 
posing of  his  property ;  suggestion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  that  obliga- 
tory which  was  permissive,  39. 

France,  remarks  on  the  state  of  society 
in,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  by  Mr 
Edgeworth,  xxxiv.  141. 

. ,  present  state  of,  unfavourable  to 

the  interests  of  her  literature,  xxxiv. 
372. 

,  History  of,  by  M.  de  Sismondi, 
vol.  1,  2,  3,  XXXV.  488.  still  a  chasm 
in  the  historical  literature  of  Europe, 
489.  character  of  the  preceding  writers, 
— Daniel,  Mezeray,  Velly,  Henault,  U>. 
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abundance  of  materials  which  it  offers 
to  the  historian,  490.  want  of  histori- 
cal talent  among  the  French  difficult  to 
account  for,  ib.  attributed  to  the  abso- 
lute monarchy,  ib. ;  and  to  the  French 
want  of  habits  of  research,  491.  plan 
on  which  M.  de  Sismondi's  history  is 
composed,  ib.  importance  and  advan- 
tages of  the  study  of  the  original  writers, 
492 — 495.  remarks  on  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  the  first  race,  495.  Clovis 
and  his  descendants,  496.  origin  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  497.  elevation  of 
Pepin  d'Heristal  to  the  throne,  498. 
contrast  between  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
in  England  and  the  corresponding  period 
of  French  history,  499.  great  want  of 
information  about  the  reign  of  Pepin, 
501.  his  capitularies,  or  laws,  ib.  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  the  most  splendid 
period  of  the  history  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages,  502 — 505.  after  his 
death,  the  history  of  France  destitute 
of  interest,  505.  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tests between  his  feeble  descendants, 
U).  the  feudal  system  completed  du- 
ring the  last  century  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  506.  elevation  of  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  throne,  507. 
,  education  of  the  poor  in.     See 


Education. 

less  originality  in  the  literature 


of,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  than  in  any 
other  civilized  country  in  Europe,  xxxvi. 
67.  improvement  in  it  not  attributa- 
ble to  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
ib. 

,  persecutions  of  Protestants  in, 
xxxvi.  1 19.  horrid  proceedings  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  137—143.  the 
perpetrators  protected  from  punishment 
in  the  most  shameful  manner,  144,  145. 
secret  instigators  of  these  disturbances 
discovered,  149.  timidity  of  the  minis- 
try in  bringing  them  to  punishment, 
150.  the  massacres  at  Nismes  neither 
entirely  religious  nor  political,  151. 

. ,  state  of,  from  1797  till  Napoleon 

assumed  the  government,  xxxvii.  149. 

,  critique  on  the  ancient  chateaux, 

and  their  former  inhabitants,  by  Simond, 

^  290.  sketches  of  national  character,  313. 
benefits  of  the  Revolution,  315. 

— — — ,  schemes  of  partition  contem- 
plated by  the  Coalesced  Powers  in  1792, 
in  the  event  of  the  successful  invasion 
of,  xxxvii.  507.  influence  of,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  very  limited,  520. 
;  the  government  of,  contrives  to 


foment  disturbances  in  Spain,  xxxviii. 
249.  seizes  upon  them  as  a  pretext 
for  war,  ib.  her  avowed  reasons  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  250.  prin- 
ciples on  which  intervention  by  one 
nation  in  the  internal  government  of 
another  is  justifiable,  ib,  exempHfied 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, 253.  interference  with  the 
internal  state  of  France  never  stated 
as  the  ground  of  the  war  of  1793,  256. 
interference  of  the  allies,  in  1815,  in 
her  internal  aifairs,  an  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  conquest,  ib.  her  threatened 
aggression  on  Spain  justifiable  upon  no 
principle,  257.  an  open  and  avowed 
attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Holy  Alliance,  260. 
France,  the  funding  system  the  source  of 
all  the  troubles  of,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  revolution  in,  xxxix.  20, 
21. 

,  revolutionary  government  of,  more 

terrible  than  majestic^rapacious,  inso- 
lent, and  vindictive,  xxxix.  283. 

,  false  and  deceitful  conduct  of  its 

restored  government  towards  Spain, 
xxxix.  479 — 481.  gulls  England  by  her 
duplicity,  482.  overruns  Spain — has  no 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with,  far  less  proud 
of,  her  conquest,  483. 
,  miserable  state  of,  from  the  divi- 
sion and  subdivision  of  landed  property, 
xl.  365.  its  future  prospects,  from  this 
cause,  far  from  flattering,  366.  Mr 
Young's  opinion  of  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  this  system  in  1789,  ib. 
efi'ects  in  the  province  of  Normandy, 
367.  immense  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of,  from  the  same  cause,  368. 
taxable  properties  in,  in  1816,  upwards 
of  ten  millions,  ib.  impossibility  of 
effecting  any  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture on  small  farms,  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  the  minute  division  of  land, 
370.  its  agriculture  100  years  behind 
that  of  England,  371. 
— — ,  real  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by,  xl.  518.  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment in,  since  the  Revolution,  proves 
no  inconsistency  or  fluctuation  in  the 
national  opinions  of,  525,  526.  criteria 
by  which  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  judged,  527.  power  of 
the  nobility  had  ceased  before  the  Revo- 
lution, ib.  minute  division  of  landed 
property  not  ascribable  to  it,  ib.  pre- 
sent ruling  party  in,  unnoticed  during 
the  war,  528,     circumstances  under 
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which  it  obtained  power,  530 — 533.  a 
mere  nothing  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  popular  party,  533.  en- 
tirely supported  by  foreign  influence, 
534.  attempts  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  knowledge  have  had  the  contrary 
effect,  535---537.  the  clergy  in  gene- 
ral taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and 
their  influence,  therefore.  Completely 
gone,  537.  the  army  under  the  pre- 
sent regulations  dangerous,  538.  the 
operation  of  time  alone  suflScient  to 
destroy  the  present  government,  539. 

France,  Louis  XVIIL,  king  of,  character- 
ised, xli.  2.  disgusting  exhibition  of 
folly  and  sycophancy  by  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, on  the  occasion  of  his  death  and 
Charles  the  Tenth's  accession,  3 — 20. 
,  faithless  and  unprincipled  con- 
duct of  the  government  of,  in  relation  to 
the  slave  trade,  xli.  199.  liberal  party 
in,  opposed  to  the  slave  trade  and  sla- 
very, 203.  political  relations  of,  with 
Hayti,  506. 

— — ,  what  the  taste  of,  would  have 
been,  had  Shakspeare  been  born  a  French- 
man, xlii.  412.  difference  of  taste  in, 
from  the  standard  in  England,  a  great 
practical  equation,  413. 

-,  estimate  of  raw  silk  manufactu- 


red in,  by  M.  Chaptal,  xliii.  81. 
— — ,  declaration  of  the  clergy  of,  drawn 
up  by  Bossuet,  in  1682,  summary  of, 
xliii.  136.  liberties  of  the  church  of, 
described  by  Archbishop  Bramhall,  138. 
new  system  of  religious  liberty  in,  said 
to  have  been  distasteful  to  Pope  Pius 
VII.,  144.  bishops  of,  alleged  by  Dr 
Doyle  to  claim  privileges  not  insisted 
on  by  those  of  Belgium,  149. 

.  oflicial  life  in,  sketched  in  a  lively 
manner,  xliv.  156.  pervading  excite- 
ment in,  a  subject  of  deep  interest, 
157.  ground  of  hope  for  political  ad- 
vancement in,  158, — how  checked,  and 
by  what  opposed,  159.  obstacles  to 
the  advancement  of  free  principles  in, 
160.  mischievous  direct  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  monarch  in,  161,  162. 
revolutions  of  edifices,  and  their  uses  in, 
163,  164.  view  of  ofl&cial  life  in,  taken 
from  the  dismissed  ministers,  165,  166. 
duties  and  views  of  ofl[icial  men  in,  un- 
der Napoleon,  167 — 199.  march  of 
financial  economy  in,  170,  171.  jobs 
flourish  on  the  soil  of,  171. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of,"  fur. 


nish  a  grand  magazine  of  proof  on  the 
nature  and  action  of  despotic  rule,  xliv. 
415.    secret  history  o^  disenchants  the 


reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  416.  character 
of  its  court  at  Versailles  preserved,  till 
it  was  dispersed  by  the  Revolution,  417. 
court  of,  the  model  of  all  others,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  them, 
418.  political  rise  and  oflficial  ascend- 
ency of  Madame  de  Maintenon  in,  421. 
nullity  of  the  people  of,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  423.  low  point  to  which  the 
descending  chain  of  patronage  in,  arri- 
ved at,  424.  feeling  of  its  courtiers 
towards  England  displayed  in  1706, 
425— and  towards  other  countries  up 
to  1714, 426—429.  influence  and  confi- 
dent bearing  of  mistresses  in,  under 
the  Regent  Orleans,  431.  court  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of,  at  Versailles 
and  Rambouillet,  432.  picture  of  a 
courtier  of,  in  the  Prince  de  Montbarey, 
434.  uses  to  which  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  police  in,  could  be  ap- 
plied, 437.  edifying  example  of,  the 
ground  on  which  the  revolution  of,  was 
condemned  by  the  old  courtiers,  438. 
general  reflections  on  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  low  vices  of  the  men  vi^ho, 
under  the  old  regime,  formed  the  ^lite  of 
its  society,  ib. — 441. 

France,  extinct  volcanoes  of,  described  by 
Dr  ]3aubeny,  xlv.  298.  chief  seat  of 
the,  where,  316. 

,  writers  on  life  annuities  in,  enu- 
merated, xlv.  487.  business  of  life  as- 
surance in,  488. 

,  enquiry  respecting  the  rate  of 

wages  in,  as  compared  with  England, 
xlvi.  28.  state  of,  at  the  accession  of 
Turgot,  compared  to  that  of  England 
in  1827,  264.  retrospect  of  the  course 
of  revolution  in,  265.  striking  changes 
in,  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Bour- 
bons on  their  return,  266.  awful  con- 
trast of  situation,  and  dreadful  degrada- 
tion of  the  nobility  of,  ib.  267.  absurd 
calculations  of  the  future  state  of,  by 
Burke,  in  1790,  286.  warlike  policy 
of  Britain  against,  as  urged  by  Burke, 
more  consistent  than  that  of  the  mi- 
nistry, 288. 

,  estimate  formerly  made  in,  of  the 
national  mind  of  Germany,  xlvi.  306. 
philosophy  of  Kant  beginning  to  be 
known  in,  345.  the  people  of,  said,  by 
Schelling,  to  have  the  most  understand- 
ing and  the  least  reason  of  any  Euro- 
peans, 349. 

specimen  of  oppression  by  the 


agents  of  the  government  in,  xlix.  38; 
and  conduct  of  the  people,  at  Luynes, 
in  consequence,  40.     style  of  the  loyal 
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functionaries  in,  when  addressing  the 
heads  of  the  gendarmerie,  41.  ascend- 
ency of  Jesuit  principles  in,  exhibited 
in  the  oppression  exercised  against  the 
Vicar  of  Veretz,  43 — 45.  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  retainers  of  the  court 
in,  exposed,  48.  sketches  of  the  man- 
ners, condition,  and  amusements,  of  the 
peasantry  in,  50.  beneficial  effects  on 
public  wealth  and  morals  of  the  Revo- 
lution in,  53.  national  feeling  of  the 
people  of,  54. 
France,  nuisance  of  mxvc^dXs  fera  naiur(S, 
abated  by,  on  the  judgment  of  the  Cour 
Royale  of,  in  1819,  xlix.  79.  game  law- 
fully sold  in,  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
98.  important  document  respecting 
the  present  operation  of  game  laws  in, 
99. 

,  character  of  the  drama  of,  xlix. 
349.  acute  remarks  of  an  Italian  wri- 
ter on  the  gallantry  and  Parisian  air  of 
the  tragedies  of,  ib. 

effects  of  the  commercial  policy 


of,  deeply  interesting  to  Britain,  more 
as  a  party  than  a  spectator,  L.  48.  ex- 
clusive system  carried  to  the  last  extent 
in,  49;  distressing  results  of  this  to  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people,  ib. 
the  exclusive  system  of,  perfected  du- 
ring the  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  50. 
suicidal  legislation  of,  in  commerce, 
pushed  to  its  farthest  extent  by  M.  de 
Saint  Cricq  and  his  colleagues,  51.  pro- 
gress of  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  in, 
ib.  extension  of  the  sugar  duties  in, 
52.  prohibitions  of,  retaliated  by  Swit- 
zerland, 53.  character  and  results  of 
the  measures  of  her  government  in  re- 
lation to  the  iron  trade,  ib.  increase 
of  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  in,  ib. 
unnatural  rise  of  the  price  of  wood  in, 
how  produced,  54.  consequences  to, 
of  the  great  enhancement  in  the  price 
of  iron  and  wood,  5b.  cost  of  ma- 
chinery made  of  iron  in,  compared  with 
England,  ib.  56.  policy  and  conse- 
quences of  her  restrictions  on  the  colo- 
nial trade  examined,  57.  drawback  on 
the  exportation  of  sugars  from,  its  his- 
tory, ib.  consumption  of  sugar  in,  com- 
pared with  that  of  England,  58.  cost  to, 
of  her  protection  of  the  sugar  trade,  59. 
culture  of  beet-root  in,  and  sugar  pro- 
duced from,  ib.  present  and  probable 
future  cost  to,  of  forcing  the  cultivation 
of  beet  root  for  sugar,  60.  forced  ex- 
tension of  the  cotton  manufacture  in, 
examined,  61.  value  of  her  exports  of 
cottons,  62.     statement  of  the  expense 


of  spinning  machinery  in,  as  compared 
with  England,  ib.  consequences  of  the 
protective  system  in,  as  set  forth  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  63.  ruin  of 
the  linen  trade  in,  occasioned  by  her 
prohibitory  regulations,  64.  fitness  of, 
for  commerce,  under  a  liberal  commer- 
cial system,  65.  calculations  of  the 
wine  annually  produced  in,  66.  de- 
structive consequences  to  the  wine 
trade  in,  of  her  prohibitory  system,  67, 
68.  system  of  bounties  and  prohibi- 
tions in,  denounced  with  force  by  the 
landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  69.  the  silk  manufacture  de- 
graded in,  by  her  restrictive  policy,  70. 
distresses  and  complaints  of  her  indus- 
trious classes  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
bers, 71.  the  mischief  done  to,  by  the 
prohibitive  system,  almost  irreparable, 
72.  decline  in  the  exportation  of  gloves 
from,  to  England,  74.  distress  of,  solely 
owing  to  a  false  commercial  legislation, 
75. 

France,  remarks  on  the  state  and  rela- 
tions of  philosophy  in,  L.  194.  the 
return  to  a  better  philosophy  than  that 
of  Condillac,  an  impulse  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  Scotland  and  Germany,  195. 
influence  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  on 
several  late  writers  of,  ib.  the  cause 
of  Rationalism  in  mental  philosophy 
espoused  and  defended  in,  by  M.  Cou- 
sin, 197.     See  Cousin. 

,  new  ministry  of,  under  Polignac, 

alleged  influence  of  Britain  in  forming, 
the  cause  and  consequence  of  alienated 
feeling  towards  the  latter  country,  L. 
277.  history  of  the  ministerial  change 
in,  elucidated,  278.  influence  of  Britain 
not  exerted  in,  to  favour  a  despotic  ad- 
ministration, 279.  dangers  of  inter- 
meddling with  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments of,  ib.  sufferings  of  the  labour- 
ing class  in,  from  scarcity  in  1817,  560. 
and   England    regularly  at   war 


eighty  years  out  of  one  hundred,  xxi.  14. 
have  never  recogni- 


sed the  different  partitions  of  Poland, 
xxiii.  497. 

differences  between, 


at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  each, 
XXX.  281—285. 

-,  view  of  the  compa- 


rative skill  and  industry  of,  xxxii.  340. 
importance  of  right  notions  on  this  sub- 
jfct,  ib.  notice  of  the  works  of  Chap- 
tal,  Costaz,  and  Guillaret-Senainville, 
341.  superiority  of  Dr  Colquhoun's 
book  on  English  wealth  and  resources 
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to  that  of  Chaptal  on  those  of  France, 
34,2.  state  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  France  prior  to  the  Revolution,  ii.— 
34-5.  imports  and  exports  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  1810,  1811, 
and  1812,  ib.  tendency  of  the  Spanish 
trade  towards  England  in  preference  to 
France,  ib.  agricultural  industry  of 
France,  34-6.  distribution  of  the  sur- 
face and  agricultural  produce,  34)7.  ca- 
pital employed  in  agriculture,  349. 
French  manufacturing  industry,  350. 
table  of  its  present  state,  351.  com- 
parative statement  of  the  annual  pro- 
fits of  the  two  countries,  derived  from 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
352.  superiority  of  England  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  ib.  how 
accounted  for,  353.  three  principal 
improvements  in  French  agriculture 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  355.  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  the  only  branch 
in  which  it  surpasses  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, ib.  history  of  the  trading  com- 
pany called  the  Bande  Noire,  for  buying 
up  and  demolishing  the  chateaux  of  the 
ancient  nobility,  356.  tendency  of  the 
present  law  of  France  to  agrarianism, 
357.  contrast  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  country  in  each,  ib.  no 
very  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
breeding  of  animals  in  France,  358. 
relative  speed  of  English  and  French 
horses,  359.  deficiency  of  cross  roads 
in  the  interior  of  France,  360.  table 
of  locomotion  in  the  two  countries, 
361.  enormous  diversity  in  the  price 
of  provisions  in  different  provinces  of 
France,  a  consequence  of  the  want  of 
means  of  easy  communication,  362. 
manufacturing  industry  of  France,  ib. 
two  different  objects  to  which  national 
industry  may  be  directed — difference 
between  that  of  Asia  and  that  of  Eu- 
rope, from  what  arising — superiority  of 
England  in  that  which  is  directed  to 
multiplying  and  diffusing  substantial 
comforts,  363.  unrivalled  in  the  luxu- 
ry of  horses  and  carriages,  365.  re- 
marks on  the  French  claims  to  priority 
of  inventions,  365 — 370.  watchma- 
king  —  M.  Breguet's  improvements, 
370 — 372.  construction  of  telescopes 
—merits  of  Dollond,  373.  improve- 
ments  of  M.  Cauchois,  374.  physi- 
cal,  mathematical,  and  astronomical  in- 
struments—great superiority  of  Eng- 
land, 375.  arts  depending  on  chemis- 
try, 376.  paper  manufactories,  377. 
epistolary  communication,  and  circula- 


tion of  journals,  ib.  wine-making — 
distillation — wood-vinegar,  378.  use 
of  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumination, 
379.  use  of  animal  charcoal  in  refi- 
ning sugar,  380.  manufactures  of  acids 
and  alkalis,  ib.  preparation  of  iron- 
merits  of  French  and  English  cutlery, 
381.  superiority  of  the  French  in  the 
manufactory  of  gold,  382.  points  in 
which  the  English  theatres  excel  those 
of  France,  383.  the  three  new  bridges 
of  London  far  superior  to  those  of  Paris, 
ib.  the  Manvfactures  Royales  of  Sevres 
and  the  Gobelins,  ib.  glass,  384.  fre- 
quency of  national  bankruptcy  in  France, 
ib.  inequality  of  her  taxation,  386, 
greater  frequency  and  extent  of  the 
famines  which  have  preyed  upon  her, 
ib.  concluding  reflections,  387 — 389. 
France  and  England,  comparative  state 
of  science  in,  xxxiv.  388.  inferiority 
of  the  French  in  the  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences,  389.  their  decided  su- 
periority in  pure  mathematics,  390. 
this  superiority  not  ancient,  391.  com- 
parative list  of  names  of  eminent  ma- 
thematicians in  both  countries,  ib.  su- 
periority of  the  English  in  astrono- 
my, 392 ;  in  optics,  393 ;  and  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  395.  French  supe- 
riority in  natural  history;  crystallogra- 
phy ;  botany ;  ib.  zoology  and  compa- 
rative anatomy.  336.  their  former  su- 
periority in  the  operative  part  of  sur- 
gery, 397.  present  superiority  of  the 
English,  both  in  the  operative  and  con- 
sulting parts,  398.  superior  rank  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England,  399. 
English  superiority  in  medicine,  399]|; 
in  materia  medica,  401.  French  claim 
to  the  superiority  in  chemistry,  ib.  dis- 
coveries of  Black,  Cavendish,  and 
Priestley,  in  England,  402  ;  of  Lavoisier 
in  France,  403.  the  latter  stands  fair- 
ly convicted  of  scientific  plagiarism  ; 
405.  summary  of  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  407.  the  recent 
discoveries  altogether  British,  408.  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  ;  the  disparity  be- 
tween tlie  learned  and  unlearned  greater 
in  France  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, 409.  relative  merits  of  the  Eng- 
lish Royal  Society  and  the  French  In- 
stitute, 410.  policy  of  the  government 
of  France  for  fourteen  certturies,to  di- 
vert the  minds  of  men  from  political 
speculation  into  less  dangerouschannels, 
412.  objects  of  Bonaparte  in  favouring 
the  scientific  establishments,  413.  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  public  schools 
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not  at  all  proportioned  to  their  means, 
ib.  greater  diflfusion  in  Britain  of  a  more 
general  and  more  applicable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mathematics,  414.  de. 
plorable  rarity  of  mechanical  instruc- 
tion in  every  branch  in  France,  ib.  of 
chemical  knowledge,  ib.  classical  in- 
struction, 415.  scantiness  of  know- 
ledge perceptible  even  in  the  professed- 
ly learned  classes  of  society,  i6.  differ- 
ent manner  in  which  science  is  respect- 
ed in  the  two  countries,  416.  state  of 
books,  417.  circulation  of  periodical 
works,  418.  number  of  private  libra- 
ries and  of  circulating  libraries  in  Eng- 
land, 419.  public  collections  of  pic- 
tures, statues,  natural  history,  machi- 
nery, &c.  ib.  anecdote  of  the  globe  of 
Louis  XVI.  420.  manufacture  of 
globes,  421. 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  episode  in  Dante's 
Inferno  relative  to,  the  foundation  of 
Mr  Hunt's  story  of  Rimini,  xxvi.  478. 

Francis,  St,  observation  on  his  character, 
by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  415. 

Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Austria,  speech  of, 
to  the  Deputies  from  Hungary  on  their 
application  for  redress  of  grievances, 
xl.  207. 

- 1  ■■  ,  anecdote  of,  evincing  his  dislike 
of  popular  education,  xli.  122. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  "  Letter  from,  to  Earl 
Grey,"  xxiii.  79.  a  short  and  spirited  in- 
vective against  the  transference  of  Nor- 
way to  Sweden,  ib. 

— ,  the  identity  of  Junius  with,  esta- 
blished, xxix.  84 — 114.     See  Junius. 

,  probably  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
nius, xliv.  5. 

,  Mr,  of  Heytesbury,  evidence  of, 
on  the  necessity  of  foreign  wool  to  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  xlviii.  456. 

Francis  de  St  Victoria,  a  Spanish  writer 
on  law,  cited  by  Grotius,  xxvii.  230. 
condemned  the  wars  carried  on  by  his 
countrymenagainstthe  Americans,  231. 

Franco  of  Cologne,  the  inventor  of  the 
time  table,  and  the  dot  in  music,  xxxiii. 
364. 

Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  foundation 
of  these  orders  in  the  13th  century, 
XXX.  326.    ascendency  exercised  by  the, 

^  in  the  time  of  Dante,  227. 

Francklin,  Major  William,  "  Tracts  on 
the  dominions  of  Ava,  and  the  north- 

]l  western  parts  of  Hindostan,"  xxii.  331. 
his  account  of  the  Birman  government 
and  court,  342,  343.  his  estimate  of 
the  population,  345.     difference  of  his 


opinions  from  those  of  Colonel  Symes 
attempted  to  be  reconciled,  344. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Goethe's  account 
of,  xxvi.  316.  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  at,  322. 

Frankland,  Captain  Charles  Colville,"  Tra- 
vels to  and  from  Coastantinople"  by,  L. 
437.  remarks  on  his  route  and  narrative, 
441. 

Franklin,  Dr  Benjamin,  "  Private  Corre- 
spondence of,  published  from  the  ori- 
ginals by  his  grandson,  William  Temple 
Franklin,"  xxviii.  275.  Franklin  equal- 
ly distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher; each  successive  publication 
of  his  works  increases  our  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  him,  ib.  contents  of  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  276.  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  his  character  and  writings,  ib. 
his  language  pure  and  English,  and  re- 
commended to  the  constant  study  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  present  day,  277.  ex- 
tracts from  the  present  volumes;  Frank- 
lin's detestation  of  war,  279.  progress 
of  the  change  in  his  sentiments  with 
respect  to  England  and  her  rulers,  285  ; 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  King,  286 
— 288.  resumption,  after  the  peace,  of 
his  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  present 
state,  ib.  capture  and  detention  of  Presi- 
dent Laurens  in  the  Tower,  289.  singu- 
lar justness  of  his  political  views,  290. 
on  Canada,  291.  his  plan  of  giving  cha- 
rity, 292,  his  eulogium  on  Peter  Col- 
linson,  293.  remarks  on  marriage,  294. 
the  value  of  economy,  295.  argument 
for  contentment,  296.  his  pleasing 
vein  of  humour ;  letter  to  Mr  Strachan, 
297.  to  the  same  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  298.  his  thoughts  on  religious 
subjects,  299.  letter  to  Whitefield,  300. 
to  the  author  of  an  irreligious  work  in 
MS.  which  he  proposed  to  publish,  301. 
,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  was  em- 
phatically American,  L.  130. 

,  Captain  Sir  John,  "  Narrative  of 

a  second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea,"  by,  xlviii.  423.  dangerous 
and  distressing  termination  of  the  first 
Arctic  expedition  by,  432.  arrangement 
made  for  the  second  attempt  of,  433. 
arrival  of,  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  ib.  un- 
able to  reach  his  ultimate  destination, 
434.  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Rocky 
Mountains  the  most  remarkable  natural 
feature  seen  by,  435.  singular  encounter 
with  Esquimaux  at  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
kenzie River  narrated  by,  436. 

Eraser,  Simon,  Lord  Lovat.   See  Lovat. 
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Fraser,  J.  B.,  "Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Kliora8an,"by,xliii.  87.  laudable  motives 
of  his  present  expedition,  90.  opinions 
of,  at  Teheran,  on  the  power  and  political 
importance  of  Persia,  91.  well  and  truly 
describes  the  aspect  of  that  country,  92. 
his  description  of  Persian  cities,  94.  in- 
teresting picture  given  by,  of  the  de- 
moralization and  misery  of  the  Persian 
people,  ib. — 97.  route  by  which  he 
entered  Khorasan,  98.  valuable  geo- 
graphical observations  made  by,  99. 
slave  trade  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  de- 
scribed by,  100 — 103.  the  crime  of  man- 
stealing  stated  by,  to  have  reached  the 
dominions  of  Russia,  103.  observations 
on  the  important  political  events  likely 
to  flow  from  retaliatory  operations  of 
Russia  on  Khyva  or  Bokhara,  104 — 
105.  beneficial  results  of  his  reliance 
on  himself  as  an  author,  106. 

Frati  and  Monaci,  distinction  made  by  the 
Italians  between,  xxx.  320. 

Fraud  and  Forgery,  the  crimes  of  refined 
and  enlightened  society,  xxxiii.  131. 

Fraudulent  Assurances  on  Lives,  common 
mode  of,  xlv.  499. 

Frederick  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  splen- 
did personal  character  and  literary  at- 
tainments of,  xliii.  1 15. 

Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  King  of  Prussia, 
General  Moreau's  opinion  of  him  as  a 
general,  compared  with  Bonaparte,  xxii. 
367. 

'■■  ,  reply  of,  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Sultan  Mustapha's  application  to  him  to 
cede  three  of  his  most  skilful  astrolo- 
gers, xxvii.  362.  manner  in  which  he 
took  possession  of  East  Friesland  in 
1744,  xxxii.  24,  7iote. 

,  the  first  who  began  to  overthrow 

the  wretched  system  of  warfare  pre- 
valent before  his  time,  xxxv.  378.  Jo- 
mini's  account  of  his  campaigns,  380. 
knew  little  of  the  territorial  line  of  ope- 
rations, 383.  was  the  first  who  sys- 
tematically practised  the  oblique  order 
of  battle,  401.  the  battle  of  Leuthen, 
fought  by,  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
attack  in  position,  402. 

,  courts  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  xxxvii.  469.  declares 
he  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  Poland, 
470.  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Ca- 
therine, 475.  jealous  of  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
476.  interview  with  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph of  Austria,  477.  shocked  at  the 
first  mention  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland,  481.     urges  to  Catherine  his 


dread  of  censure,  ib.  refuses  to  have 
any  concern  in  a  new  partition,  496. 
oflFers  his  alliance  to  the  Poles,  498, — 
and  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  their 
territory,  ib.  note,  his  consummate  per- 
fidy, 504.  another  portion  of  Poland 
promised  him  for  joining  the  league 
against  France,  507.  retires  from  before 
Warsaw,  511. 

Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  King  of  Prus- 
sia, political  career  of,  xlii.  461.  com- 
pared with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  462. 

— — ,  admiration  of,  entertained  by 
Lord  Chatham,  xlvi.  212,  213.  striking 
conversation  of,  with  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  216.  brutal  indifference  of,  to 
mankind,  expressed  by  himself,  xlvii.- 
284. 

Frederick  William  II.  King  of  Prussia, 
engages  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Polish 
republic,  xxii.  313.  throws  off  the 
mask,  and  joins  with  Russia  in  the  far- 
ther partition  of  Poland,  314.  addicted 
to  despotism  and  debauchery,  xlii.  462. 
,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  N.  Wrax- 
all's  account  of  his  father's  (George  II.) 
disappointment  at  his  recovery,  and  joy 
at  his  death,  xxv.  198.  536.  his  de- 
claration to  Glover  of  having  bribed 
members  of  parliament  in  1742,  214. 
anecdote  of,  xxxiv.  151. 

,  King  of  Wirtemberg,  character 

and  conduct  of,  xxix.  337 — 338.  oaths 
which  he  took  on  succeeding  to  the 
Duchy  in  1790,  346.  abolishes  the  con- 
stitution in  December  1805,  and  be- 
comes an  absolute  monarch,  ib.  his 
conduct  to  the  mediatized  princes  and 
nobles,  349.  and  to  the  imperial  free 
towns,  352.  reduces  the  peasantry  to 
a  state  of  slavery,  ib.  conduct  to  the 
clergy,  353.  disarms  the  population, 
354.  convokes  the  States  in  1815,  and 
renounces  his  resolution  to  introduce  a 
representative  constitution,  355.  meet- 
ing and  proceedings  of  the  States,  356. 
disputes  between  them  and  the  King, 
which  continued  till  his  death  in  Feb- 
ruary 1807,  357—359. 

Freedom,  the  principles  of,  are  in  reality 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  longest  esta- 
blished of  any,  xxxii.  27. 

of  the  Press,  ideas  of,  as  proper 

to  India,  entertained  by  Mr  Elphin- 
stone,  xlviii.  333. 

Free  Government,  effects  of,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  xxxi.  178.    on  the 
higher  classes,  i6.  on  the  humbler,  179. 
Freeholders,  the  appellation  of,  not  re- 
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stricted  in  England  to  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  Crown,  but  extended  to  the  vas- 
sals  of  mesne  lords,  xxxvi.  345. 

Freeholders  in  Scotland,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  always  averse  to  political  or 
judicial  improvements,  xxxvi.  177.  their 
resolutions  and  petitions  against  taking 
the  power  of  nominating  the  juries  from 
the  judges,  a  most  humiliating  set  of 
documents,  201. 

Free  Trade  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Clay,  Esq.  xxxii. 

4a 

,  and  light  taxation,  the  great  means 

of  relieving  the  national  distress,  xxxii. 
461 — 473.  mischievous  eifects  of  the 
contrary  system,  474 

French,  conduct  of  the,  at  Venice,  xxi.  388. 
at  Mantua,  392.  at  Rome,  respecting 
St.  Peter's,  399.  Mr  Eustace's  violent 
invectives  against  them,  404.  incon- 
sistency of  this  with  his  admiration  of 
the  Romans,  405. 

,  doubts  of  their  capability  of  en- 
joying a  regulated  freedom,  xxiii.  21. 
not  at  all  sensible  of  the  blessings  of 
public  tranquillity,  482. 

I  I  ,  partiality  of  the,  to  Napoleon, 
xxviii.  379 — 381.  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  middling  and  lower  orders 
of,  since  the  Revolution,  considered  to 
be  attributable,  chiefly,  to  the  non-ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  381. 

Campaign  in  Russia,  Labaume's 

Narrative  of  the,  xxiv.  374*— 394. 

Chamber  of   Deputies,  mode  of 


conducting  business  in,  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
xxviii.  378. 

,  character,  observations  on   the, 
xxvi.  96. 

slave  trade ;  horrible  case  of  Le 

Rodeur  from  Havre,  xxxvi.  34 — 38. 
correspondence  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador with  the  French  government  on 
the  subject ;  indifference  of  the  latter,  38 
— 40.  more  atrocious  case  of  La  Jeune 
Estelle  of  Martinique,  and  of  L'Espoir 
from  the  Mauritius,  40 — 41.  connivance 
of  the  French  ministry  at  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trade  proved,  42 — 47.  hope 
that  the  French  Legislature  will  compel 
their  ministers  to  do  their  duty,  48.  re- 
medies proposed,  ib. — 49. 

booksellers  of  the  present  day, 

character  of,  xxxi.  53. 

and   British   national   character. 


of  a  frigate  of  each  nation  which  had 
been  shipwrecked,  xxx.  388—406. 

French  historians,  collection  of  the  an- 
cient, a  great  national  work  which  sur- 
vived the  Revolution,  xxxv.  490.  the 
want  of  a  similar  collection  of  the 
English  historians  a  reproach  to  this 
■  country,  ib. 

Institute,  list  of  the,  in  1820,  ex- 
hibits thirty- six  names  of  men  who  were 
celebrated  before  the  Revolution,  and 
not  more  than  twelve  who  have  been  so 
since,  worthy  to  be  their  successors, 
xxxv.  183. 

language,  astonishing  resemblance 

of  the,  to  the  Greek,  a  discovery  of  M. 
Planche's,  xxxiii.  243.  clearness  of  ex- 
pression one  of  the  enviable  peculiarities 
of,  xxxvi.  262.  inadequacy  of,  to  give 
a  faithful  representation  of  Demos- 
thenes, xxxvi.  487. 

Law  of  Libel,  Report  of  the  Com. 


contrast  of,  as  exhibited  in  the  respec- 
tive conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew 


mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the 
new,  xxxii.  192.  delightful  spectacle 
which  the  French  are  at  present  exhi- 
biting, ib.  author  of  the  present  re- 
port, 193.  state  of  the  press  in  France 
since  the  Restoration,  194.  the  new 
law  introduced  on  the  expiration  of  the 
censorship,  ib.  a  law  for  punishing  libels 
co-existed  with  the  censorship  ;  a  great 
solecism  in  jurisprudence,  195.  the  law 
ought  not  to  be  confined  exclusively  to 
the  abuse  of  printing;  remarks  of  the 
report  on  the  impossibility  of  defining 
by  any  law  the  bounds  within  which  the 
license  of  printing  may  be  exercised, 
196 — 198.  publication  alone  the  object 
of  punishment,  198.  offences  by  it  may 
be  of  two  kinds  ;  1st,  that  which  insti- 
gates to  commit  some  crime  cognisable 
by  the  laws ;  2d,  that  which  is  injurious 
to  public  morals  or  to  private  character, 
199.  remarks  upon  the  first  point,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  to  the  English  law  of  libel,  ib. — 202. 
remarks  on  the  second  head,  202 — 206. 
general  remarks  on  its  advantages  and 
deficiencies,  206—208. 

Literature  since  1789,  View  of, 


by  Chenier,  a  continuation  of  Lacre- 
telle's  View  of  the  Literature  of  the 
18th  century,  xxxv.  160.  authors  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads: 
grammar,  and  the  art  of  thinking,  ib. 
moral  and  political  sciences,  166. 
rhetoric  and  literary  criticism — elo- 
quence, 171.  history,  175.  memoirs, 
176.     novels  and  romances,  177—179. 
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conijnirative  view  of  what  France  and 
England  liave  done  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  comprised  in  Chenier's  work; 
small  number  of  French  authors  whose 
names  will  be  found  fifty  years  hence, 
180.  eloquence  promised  well  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  ;  low  state 
of  it  at  present,  181 — 182.  in  moral 
and  political  science,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  names  added  to  the  thirty-six 
members  of  the  Institute  celebrated 
before  the  Revolution,  183.  war  the 
only  art  or  science  which  made  a  real 
progress,  and  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  whole  nation,  ib.  progress  which 
mind  has  made  in  Great  Britain,  in  all 
its  departments,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod ;  warriors,  ib.  orators,  historians, 
philosophers,  politicians,  belles-lettres 
writers,  men  of  science,  artists,  poets, 
dramatists,  untaught  poets,  novel  wri- 
ters, travellers,  female  writers,  184— 
185.  religious  and  moral,  charitable 
and  benevolent  establishments,  hospi- 
tals, infirmaries,  &c.  185,  186.  sub- 
scriptions to,  and  collections  for,  re- 
ligious societies,  187.  establishments 
for  education,  ib.  applications  of  sci- 
ence to  useful  purposes,  188.  deduc- 
tions from  these  statements,  189. 

French  memoir  writers,  character  of, 
xxvi.  313.  exceed  in  value,  as  much 
as  in  quantity,  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion, XXXV.  490. 

music,  what  distinguishes  it  from 

that  of  Italy,  xxxiii.  373.  anecdote 
connected  with  the  subject,  related  by 
Rousseau,  374. 

»  !■  naturalists,  and  their  English  imi- 
tators, have  injured  science  by  their  rage 
for  new  nomenclatures,  xxxviii.  385. 

. philosophers,  infected  with  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  indelicacy,  xxi.  284. 

■  poetry,   leading   distinction  be- 

tween, and  English,  xxxvii.  408.  the 
English  employ  art  to  improve  and  imi- 
tate, the  French  to  correct  and  super- 
sede nature,  ib.  conspicuous  in  their 
diflferent  way  of  embellishing  their 
country  residences,  ib., — and  of  cultiva- 
ting their  fields,  409 ;  but  particularly 
in  their  dress,  ib.  poetry  inferior  to 
the  English,  from  less  force  of  imagina- 
tion and  a  less  elevated  taste,  410.  po- 
etry of  every  other  nation  surpasses  the 
French  in  originality,  invention,  &c., 
411.  inferior,  from  the  defects  of  the 
language,  412.  very  few  poets  of  true 
genius  before  Corneil.Ie,  414.  academy 
for  cultivation  of  poetry  established  at 


Toulouse,  ib,  progress  of  French  po- 
etry, 415.  comparison  between  French 
and  English  poets,  416.  poetry  in 
France  declining  since  Voltaire,  417. 
extinct  during  the  Revolution ;  partial- 
ly revived  since  the  downfall  of  Bona- 
parte, chiefly  in  a  dramatic  form,  ib.  at 
present  at  a  low  ebb,  but  may  be  re- 
deemed, 432. 

French  romance,  singularly  unsuccessful 
attempts  of,  in  serious  and  lofty  sub- 
jects, xl.  158.  their  best  claims  to 
originality  rest  on  their  earliest  pro- 
ductions ;  romances  of  chivalry,  ib.  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  not 
an  original  production  in  this  class  had 
appeared  since  the  times  of  Gomber- 
ville,  &c.  159.  novels  of  the  earlier  years 
of  ambiguous  character,  ib.  Crebillon, 
La  Clos,  &c.  the  worst  corrupters  of  the 
classes  they  railed  against  or  caricatured; 
Rousseau  and  his  followers,  metaphysi- 
cians and  essayists  rather  than  inven- 
tors ;  a  new  turn  given  to  French  taste 
by  the  writings  of  Mrs  RadcliflFe,  160. 
See  JD'Arlincourt. 

■I.I  representative  system,  tendency 

of,  xxxi.  181.  object  of,  to  vest  the 
whole  power  in  the  middling  classes, 
191. 

Revolution  has  produced  a  re- 


action in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics, 
xxii.  222.  lesson  which  it  has  taught 
to  mankind,  xxiii.  26.  was  a  destruc- 
tion of  great  abuses,  executed  with 
much  violence,  injustice,  and  inhuma- 
nity, xxiv.  518.  benefits  which  it  has 
conferred  on  agriculture  and  the  culti- 
vators, 519 — 522.  on  the  middle  classes 
in  cities,  524. 

-,  Bishop  Watson's  opinion  of 


the,  at  its  commencement,  xxx.  228, 229. 
the  corruptions  of  the  courts  of  the  Re- 
gent and  Louis  XV.  among  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  the,  430. 
,  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Obser- 


vations on  the  principal  Events  of  the," 
xxx.  275.  first  causes  of,  286.  convoca- 
tion of  the  States- General,  290.  proces- 
sion of  the  Deputies  to  Notre  Dame,  291. 
weakness  of  the  Court;  the  National 
Assembly,  292.  dismissal  of  Necker; 
demolition  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  14th 
of  July  1789,  294.  the  King  and 
Queen  brought  prisoners  to  Paris  from 
Versailles  on  the  5th  of  October,  297. 
flight  and  apprehension  of  the  King  and 
Queen ;  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  J  emigration  of  1791,  299. 
the  King's  imprisonment  and  execu- 
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tion ;  war  with  England,  301.  the 
Directory,  302.  Bonaparte,  303.  re- 
volution of  the  18th  Brumaire,  307. 
the  Consulate,  308.  the  Empire,  310. 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  313.  re- 
turn of  Bonaparte,  314?.     his  fall,  315. 

French  Revolution,  Lord  Byron's  opinion 
of  the  causes  of  the ;  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  toleration  of  no  writings,  but 
from  the  acts  of  the  government,  xxxvi. 
444,. 

..  I        ,  true  cause  of, — a  succession 

of  faults  in  the  government,  xxxvi.  132. 

■  society,  characteristics  of,  by  Ba- 
ron Grimm,  xxiii.  294 — 298. 

■  ,  picture  ef,  during  the  first 

three  or  four  years  of  the  Revolution, 
by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxx.  298. 

■ theatre,  M.  Schlegel's  account  of 

the,  xxvi.  89—98. 

war  in  Spain,"  "  Memoirs  of  the, — 

by  Rocca,"  xxv.  63.  state  of  that  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  its  invasion,  68.  rooted 
hatred  of  the  people  against  their  in- 
vaders, 70.  movements  of  the  French 
armies  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spa- 
nish force,  72.  their  arrival  at  Madrid, 
73.  attempt  to  cut  oflf  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat,  75.  life  of  the  French  soldiers, 
and  character  of  the  troops  of  which 
theirarmies  were  composed,  77.  Soult's 
retreat  from  Portugal,  79.  advance  of 
the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  battle  of  Talavera,  80. 
the  French  regular  troops  overmatched 
by  the  activity  and  local  knowledge  of 
the  Guerillas,  81. 

wines,  long  in  exclusive  posses- 


sion of  the  English  markets,  xl.  421. 
no  distinction  in  the  duties  on,  and 
other  wines,  till  1693,  ib.  additional 
duty  fixed  by  the  famous  Methuen 
treaty,  ib.  reasons  why  this  discri- 
minating duty  ought  to  be  abolished, 
423,  424. 

Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  account 
of  the  institution  for  public  education 
founded  by  the,  xxxiii.  496.  abuse  and 
oppression  which  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle, 
the  founder,  met  with,  503,  504. 

Fresh-water  formations  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Mr  Webster's  paper  on,  xxviii. 
186. 

Friars,  mendicant,  in  Italy,  Mr  Eustace's 
opinion  of,  xxi.  422. 

Friendly  Societies,  objections  stated  to 
the,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  xxv.  140. 

Friends,  the,  character  of  the  sect  of,  xxx. 
480.     See  Quakers, 


Friesland,  East,  History  of,  by  Wiarda, 
xxxii.  1.  unattractive  nature  of  its  an- 
nals accounted  for  by  the  want  of  lite- 
rature, 2.  Sir  W.  Temple's  remarks 
on  the  resemblance  of  its  institutions 
to  those  of  England,  3.  the  custom 
of  kissing  derived  from,  4.  resem- 
blance of  the  Frisick  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  5.  invasion  of,  by  the  Danes ; 
conquest  by  Charlemagne  of  the  Counts 
of  Friesland,  8.  freedom  of  the  govern- 
ment, 9.  provinces,  and  their  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  ib.  tenures  of 
land,  10.  government  of  a  Frisick 
shire,  13.  nobility  and  clergy  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,  15.  limited  au- 
thority of  the  latter,  ib.  obliged  to 
marry,  16.  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  ib. 
parliament  of  Upstallsboom,  17.  com- 
position  of  that  assembly,  18.  fictitious 
grants  of  Charlemagne,  20.  the  Veins 
jus  Frisicum,  21.  subjugation  and  di- 
vision of  the  country,  23.  the  family  of 
Czirksena  become  hereditary  counts,  ib. 
constitution  of  the  states  under  them, 
24.  antiquity  of  the  representation  of 
the  commonalty  among  them,  25.  re- 
marks on  that  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  ib.  interest  of  these  re- 
searches;  they  all  tend  to  prove  that 
the  principles  of  freedom  are  really  the 
most  ancient  and  longest  established  of 
any,  27. 

Frischlinus,  Nicod.,  defence  of  Aristo- 
phanes against  the  attacks  of  Plu- 
tarch by,  xxxiv.  285.  character  of  his 
Latin  translations  of  five  of  the  come- 
dies, 289. 

Frith,  William,  Sergeant-at-Law,  "  Re- 
marks on  the  recent  State  Trials,  and 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Disaffection  in 
this  Country,"  xxx.  181. 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  notice  of  the  Voy- 
ages of,  in  quest  of  a  North- West  pas- 
sage, xxx.  41 — 45. 

Frodoard,  canon  of  Rheims,  the  best  guide 
through  French  history  in  the  tenth 
century,  xxxv.  507. 

Fronto,  works  of,  published  by  Mai,  from 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
xlviii.  372.  reputation  of,  high,  and  on 
what  founded,  ii.  argument  of,  on  wills 
from  beyond  seas  transmitted  to  Rome, 
quoted,  373.     style  of,  criticised,  374. 

Fruit  used  in  small  quantities  in  this 
country,  xxxiv.  357.  little  attention 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  sorts, 
358.     See  Horticultural  Society. 

Fry,  Mrs,  history  of  her  wonderful  achieve- 
ment in  reforming  the  female  convicts 
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of  Newgate  prison,  xxx.  480 — 486.  af- 
ter all,  her's  not  the  method  to  stop 
crimesjxxxvi.  374.  explanation,  xxxviii. 
99,  note. 

Fuller's  earth,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products,  in  a  commercial  view,  of  the 
island  ;  Woodward's  praises  of  it,  xxix. 
327. 

Fuller,  Mr,  on  the  Views  of  the  Convo- 
cation in  drawing  up  the  Thirty- Nine 
Articles,  xxxvii.  446. 

Functionaries,  political,  discussion  of  the 
extent  to  which  unfavourable  repre- 
sentations of  the  conduct  of,  ought  to 
be  punished,  xxv.  133. 

Funding,  nature  and  etfects  of  the  system 
of,  generally  misunderstood  in  its  in- 
fancy, xxxix.  3.  opinions  of  several 
writers  respecting,  fallacious,  ib.  ef- 
fect of  loans  on  national  wealth,  4.  me- 
rits of,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  fa- 
cility it  affords  of  raising  money,  5. 
this  one  of  its  greatest  defects,  ib.  its 
radical  defect,  deceiving  the  public  as 
to  their  real  situation,  ib.  fallacy  of  the 
idea  that  throwing  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  every  contest  on  posterity,  is 
beneficial  to  the  present  generation,  8. 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  wars,  9. 
involves  the  country  that  acts  upon  it 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  10.  in  its 
first  stage,  one  of  deceit,  waste,  and  pro- 
digality ;  when  arrived  at  its  full  ex- 
tent, the  most  efficient  cause  of  nation- 
al poverty,  disgrace,  and  revolution,  17. 
anticipations  of  Hume  and  Smith  re- 
specting its  injurious  effects,  but  for 
counteracting  causes,  would  have  been 
underrated,  18,  19.  fatal  effects  of, 
in  Holland,  19,  20.  in  France,  20, 
21.  progress  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
to  accession  of  George  II.,  ib.  at 
the  Revolution,  not  a  matter  of  choice 
but  of  necessity,  22.  error  in  con- 
tinuing the  system,  after  the  new 
government  was  established,  ib.  im- 
policy or  cowardice  in  the  Ministers  of 
Geo.  II.  and  Geo.  III.  in  following  up 
this  system,  instead  of  laying  on  the  ne- 
cessary additional  taxes  to  meet  any  ex- 
traordinary expense,  ib.  loss  sustained 
by,  between  1793  and  1816,  with  ex- 


planatory tables,  24—30.  delusion  of 
the  sinking  fund  extinguishing  the  na- 
tional debt,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  ruinous  extension  of,  33.  Dr 
Price's  visionary  calculation  completes 
it,  34. 

Funding  loans,  how  contracted,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  system  of,  xlvii.  67.  sta- 
tutory rate  of  interest  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  of,  68.  practice 
of  granting  perpetual  annuities,  exa- 
mined, ib.  69.  and  recommended  as 
least  injurious  to  the  habits  of  those 
holding  funded  property,  70,  71.  ton- 
tines, as  applied  to,  examined,  71,  72. 
practice  of,  in  a  capital  stock,  greater 
than  the  money  actually  borrowed,  its 
commencement,  73.  advantages  of  this 
plan  admitted,  74.  serious  objections 
to  it,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  stated, 
75,  76.  wasteful  plan  of,  followed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  77i^  illustrated  by  examples,  up  to 
1815,  78,  79.  system  of,  exhibited,  in 
an  account  of  the  funding  operations  of 
Great  Britain,  from  1793  to  1816,  both 
inclusive,  80.  loss  occasioned  to  the 
public  by  the  system  of,  followed  during 
this  period,  81.  objections  to  the  plan 
of,  by  borrowing  in  a  real  capital  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  stated  and  an- 
swered, ib.  82.  errors  in  the  practice 
of,  have  arisen  from  a  disinclination  to 
tax  at  the  proper  period,  84.  true 
plan  of,  and  efforts  which  should  be 
made  before  its  adoption,  85. 

Furcse  Caudinse,  a  celebrated  defile  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  exact  position  of, 
xxxvi.  154. 

Fuseli,  Henry,  absurd  and  extravagant 
style  of  painting  by,  censured,  xxx. 
526.  remarks  on  the  pictures  of,  xxxiv. 
107. 

Futteh  Ali  Khan  (or  Baba  Khan),  the 
present  monarch  of  Persia,  xxvi.  303. 

Fuero  Juzgo,  the  Spanish  translation  of 
the  Code  of  Visigothic  law,  account  of, 
xxxi.  101.  its  antiquity,  and  other  Spa- 
nish versions  of  it,  102.  important  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  Latin  text, 
ib.     See  Spain,  and^  Gothic  Laivs, 
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Gaboon,  present  state  of  the  slave-trade 
in  the  river,  xxxii.  397. 

Gaete,  J.  M.  Gaudin,  Due  de,  "  Memoire 
sur  le  Cadastre,  et  Details  Statistiques 
sur  le  Nombre  et  la  Division  des  Taxes 
de  la  Contribution  Fonciere,"  &c.  xxxiv. 
1.  his  tables  of  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  France,  5. 

Gagging  Act  (of  1817,)for  the  prevention 
of  seditious  writings,  great  increase  of 
discretionary  powers  given  by,  to  the 
justices  of  peace,  xxviii.  534,  545. 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  singular  instance 
of  affectation  in  one  of  the  pictures 
of,  xxiii.  285. 

Gains,  Institutes  of,  (Gaii  Institutionum 
Commentarii,)  xlviii.  348.  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Palimpsest,  from 
which  these  Institutes  were  copied, 
381.  the  full  publication  of  the  frag- 
ments of,  due  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin,  383.  account  of  the  manu- 
script from  which  the  work  of  Gains 
was  deciphered,  384.  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Niebuhr  and  Savigny  for  the 
genuineness  of,  385.  all  that  is  known 
of  the  author  amounts  to  a  guess,  387. 
work  of,  an  accession  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  jurisprudence,  U>. 

Galen,  controlling  superiority  of  the  ner- 
vous system  taught  by,  xlvii.  445. 
works  of,  evince  how  well  the  influence 
of  the  brain  was  understood  in  his  time, 
446.  seems  to  have  guessed  that  the 
nerves  of  the  body  were  of  two  kinds, 
448. 

Galga-Ingushes,  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars  of 
Caucasus,  account  of,  xxviii.  323.  visit 
to  their  valley,  by  Englehardt,  324.  hos- 
pitality of  a  village  at  Agican,  326.  de- 
scription of  the  church  of  the  Galliert, 
327. 

Galiani,  Abbe,  account  of,  by  Baron 
Grimm,  and  extracts  from  his  corre- 
spondence, xxi.  275—279,  281. 

,  striking  observation  of,  on  the 
spirit  of  the  corn  laws,  L,  360. 

Gall,  Dr  F.  J.,  and  Spurzheim,  Dr  J.  G., 
physiognomical  system  of,  xxv.  227. 
doctrines  taught  by  them  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  thorough  quackery  from  begin- 
ning  to  end,  ib.  the  authors  destitute 
of  every  qualification  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  philosophical  investigation, 
228.  their  opinions  respecting  the  func- 
tions in  general  of  man,  229.     their  di- 


vision of  the  intellectual  faculties,  238. 
their  system  of  morals,  239.  their  doc- 
trines relative  to  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the 
brain  in  particular,  240.  their  claims 
to  anatomical  discoveries,  254.  gene- 
ral summary,  268.  See  Combe.  See 
Phrenohgi/. 

Gallicioli,  Giovanni,  "  Memorie  Venete," 
not  known  to  the  Count  Darn,  xlvi.  76. 
character  of  the  work,  ib. 

Gait,  John,  "  Voyages  and  Travels  in 
1809,  1810,  and  1811,"  &c.,  xxiii.  40. 
present  a  considerable  portion  of  in- 
formation and  amusement,  ib.  details 
respecting  Gibraltar;  proposes  to  take 
possession  of  Ceuta,  and  to  levy  a  toll 
on  all  vessels,  41.  observations  on  Sar- 
dinia, 42.  on  Sicily,  43.  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  ib.  effects 
of  this  decline  on  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  44.  increase  of  population,  47. 
character  of  the  nobles,  ib.  the  court, 
48.  state  of  agriculture,  49.  artists 
at  Trapani,  ib.  general  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  50.  Malta,  51. 
Serigo,  ib.  the  Morea ;  reception  at 
the  residence  of  Antonbay,  52.  his 
contempt  and  dislike  of  the  Greeks,  53. 
his  want  of  delicacy,  54.  account  of 
Constantinople,  ib.  population  ;  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  55.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud,  56.  British  legation,  57.  Bi- 
shop Theophanes,  58.  English  trade 
in  the  Levant,  59.  the  Idriots,  60.  po- 
litical reflections,  61.  appendix,  62. 
concluding  remarks,  63. 

,  "  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  "  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,"  "  The  Entail," 
xxxix.  153. 

Gamble, ,  "  Views  of  Society  in  Ire- 
land," character  of,  xxxiv.  320. 

Gambler,  only  the  morals  of  a,  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  nation  of  gamblers,  xliv. 
173. 

Gambling,  a  prevalent  vice,  and  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  mischief,  but  no 
one  proposes  to  punish  it  capitally ; 
why  ?  XXXV.  349. 

Game  Laws,  Three  Letters  on  the, 
xxxi.  295.  evils  arising  from  them  on 
the  increase,  ib.  such  laws  may  be  con- 
structed, so  as  to  be  perfectly  just,  296. 
effects  of  the  system  unfavourable  to 
the  morals  of  the  poor,  297.  tempta- 
tions which  the  violation  of  them  pre- 
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sents,  lb.  two  considerations  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  reforming  the  Game  Laws, 
ib.  three  means  by  which  this  will  be 
answered — 1,  abolishing  qualifications, 
i6.  2.  that  every  man  should  have  a 
right  to  the  game  found  upon  his  land, 
301.  3.  allowing  game  to  be  bought 
by  any  body,  and  sold  by  its  lawful 
possessors,  ib.  transitory  effects  of  the 
late  law  for  the  sale  of  game,  302.  con- 
sequences of  the  law  for  transporting 
poachers,  caught  poaching  in  the  night 
with  arms,  ib.  extracts  from  the  pre- 
sent letters  on  the  subject,  ib. — 304<.  on 
the  advantages  of  allowing  game  to  be 
sold,  305.  necessity  of  repealing  the 
worst  punishments  inflicted  for  infringe- 
ments of  them,  307.  illegality  and  cruel- 
ty of  spring.guns,  man-traps,  and  ma- 
chines, 308.  good  effects  anticipated 
from  the  alterations  now  recommend, 
ed,  ib.  number  of  persons  committed 
for  offences  last  year,  ib.  note. 

Game  Laws,  on  the  legality  of  using  man- 
traps and  spring-guns,  as  a  part  of  the 

machinery  of,  xxxv.  123 — 134%     410 

421. 

— — ,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert's 
"  Letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  Game  Laws,"  xxxix.  43.  curious 
information  derived  from  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  on  the  sale  of  game, 
ib.  extracts' from  the  evidence  of  sales- 
men and  poulterers,  ib. — 45.  evidence 
of  Stafford  and  Bishop,  of  Bow-street, 
on  the  effects  of  the  act  for  making 
poaching  by  night  a  transportable  fe- 
lony, 46.  not  a  single  conviction  un. 
der  Mr  Bankes'  act  for  buying  game, 
48.  alleged  incredibility  of  the  above 
evidence  denied,  50.  strong  propen- 
sity in  the  common  people  to  poach- 
ing, not  to  be  checked  by  increasing 
the  severity  of  the  laws,  ib.  plan  of  the 
new  bill,  to  allow  the  public  to  be  sup- 
plied by  licensed  persons,  to  whom  qua- 
lified persons  only  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  it,  51.  arguments  for  and  against 
the  measure,  proving  that  the  experi- 
ment ought  to  be  tried,  52 — 54. 

proportion  of  commitments    for 


offences  against,  enormous,  xxxvi.  354. 

,     Considerations    on,    by    Lord 

Suffield,  xliii.  248.  fearful  import- 
ance of,  to  the  morals  of  the  people, 
ib.  evidence  to  show  the  inefficacy  of, 
249.  against  the  current  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  therefore  broken  with  little 
scruple,  250.     picture  of  the  effects  of, 


drawn  by  Lord  Suffield,  251.  poach- 
ing encouraged  by,  attracts  discharged 
or  escaped  thieves,  254.  answers  to 
objections  to  a  plan  for  the  amendment 
of,  256.  pretences  in  favour  of,  ex- 
posed, 258.  prejudices  in  favour  of, 
examined,  260. 
Game  Laws,  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  xlix.  56.  first  glimpse  of,  in 
England,  under  the  Saxons,  when  royal 
forests  were  introduced,  57.  Wat  Tyler 
distinguished  as  an  opponent  of,  58. 
root  of,  traced  by  Blackstone  to  the 
Forest  Laws,  59.  operation  of,  during 
the  last  century  most  mischievous,  60. 
principles  of,  opposed  to  the  general 
rights  of  property,  61.  execution  of, 
by  their  present  ordinary  tribunals  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  62.  early  progress 
of  the  principles  of,  64 — 67.  change 
in,  from  common  law  to  statutory  regu- 
lation, absolutely  required,  69.  code 
of,  has  been  made  and  remade  by  the 
country  gentlemen  their  own  way, 
70.  fatal  consequences  of  this,  i&.  in 
their  present  state,  chiefly  objectionable 
on  four  grounds,  71.  severe  punish- 
ments under,  lamented  by  Blackstone, 
72.  unpopularity  of,  much  ascribable 
to  the  disproportion  of  punishments  to 
offences,  73.  useful  alleviation  of,  by 
Lord  Wharncliffe's  modification  of  the 
transportation  act,  73.  questions  of 
property,  involved  in  the  principle 
of;  anima.lsfercBnaturcB,7'\< — 78.  plea 
of /era  nalurcB  successfully  abated  by  the 
Cour  Royale  of  France,  on  the  motion 
of  M.  Dupin,  79.  one  difliculty  of,  in- 
superable, the  attempting  more  than 
a  possessory  property  in  game,  80. 
common  informer  under,  when  called 
in,  81.  first  real  disqualification  act, 
its  date,  85.  principle  and  effect,  86, 
87.  poachers  and  game-dealers  how 
encouraged  by,  87,  88.  analogy  be- 
tween smuggling  and  poaching  produced 
by,  89.  evidence  produced  on  the  prac- 
tical effect  of,  on  the  morals  of  the  pea- 
santry and  the  feelings  of  society,  90 
— 92.  convictions  under,  by  no  means 
determine  the  number  of  offences 
against,  93.  number  of  convictions  for 
offences  against,  at  different  times 
and  places,  94.  further  baneful  con- 
sequences of,  95—97.  only  one  gene- 
ral remedy  for  the  evils  and  anomalies 
produced  by,  97.  present  operation  of, 
in  France,  98,  99.  anticipated  conse- 
quences of  a  rational  change  in  the 
system  of,  99,  100.  general  reflections 
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on  the  analogies  and  connexions  of  a 
change  in,  101, 102. 

Gaming-houses  in  Paris,  remarks  on  the, 
by  Mr  Jorgenson,  xxviii.  377. 

Gamut,  why  the  scale  of  music  was  so 
called,  xxxiii.  364i. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  "  Works  of,  trans- 
lated into  English  verse,  by  J.  H, 
Wiffen,"  xl.  443.  though  at  the  head 
of  the  pastoral  poets  of  Spain,  not  the 
most  perfect  representative  of  the  tone 
of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  xl.  455.  su- 
perior to  the  Italian  poets,  456.  the 
first  of  Spanish  classical  poets,  457. 
stanzas  from  the  Lament  of  Salicio  full 
of  melancholy  beauty,  ib.  the  song  of 
Nemoroso,  of  a  darker  and  more  gloomy 
cast,  partly  borrowed  from  the  Italian, 
459, 461.  his  other  eclogues  not  so  suc- 
cessful, 463. 

Gard,  department  of  the,  charges  brought 
against  Protestant  inhabitants  of,  proved 
to  be  false,  xxxvi.  131 — 136.  measures 
of  precaution  or  severity  against  the 
royalists  in,  ordered  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Napoleon,  136.  enter- 
prise of  the  royalists  to  revive  fanati- 
cism and  intolerance  in,  too  successful, 
137.  an  insurrection  at  Nismes  the 
consequence,  138.  Protestants  com- 
plain to  government  of  their  treatment, 
without  effect,  140.  dreadful  excesses 
throughout  the  whole  department,  141. 
Protestants  saved  from  a  general  mas- 
sacre ^by  General  Lagarde,  143.  dis- 
banding of  the  National  Guard  a  great 
blessing,  147.  civil  war  prevented, 
148.  secret  instigators  of  it  discover- 
ed, 149. 

Gardanne,  General,  sent  as  ambassador 
from  Napoleon  to  the  Court  of  Persia, 
XXV.  401.  causes  of  his  success  in 
gaining  over  that  government,  ib.  his 
correspondence  with  the  Ameers  of 
Sind,  402. 

Gurdiki,  ruins  of,  a  monument  of  the 
cruelty  and  revenge  of  Ali  Pasha,  xxv. 
483.  Ali  Pasha's  vengeance  on  the 
inhabitants  of,  for  an  affront  offered  to 
his  mother  and  sister  forty  years  be- 
fore, xxxii.  279. 

Gardner  Peerage,  case  of,  detailed,  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  law  of  legitimacy,  xlix. 
208. 

Gamier,  Marquis,  arguments  of,  in  favour 
of  the  present  law  of  succession  in 
France,  prove  the  very  opposite  of  his 
theory,  xl.  365,  366. 

— —— ,  his  translation  of  "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  xli.  60,   ingenious  remark 


of,  on  the  growing  opulence  of  Russia, 
xliii.  345. 

Garrick,  David,  celebrity  of,  in  France, 
xxi.  290.  anecdotes  of,  by  Baron 
Grimm,  xxiii.  316,  317. 

Garth,  Samuel,  anecdotes  of,  xxxiii.  307. 
remarks  on  his  dying  a  Papist,  309. 
character  of,  326. 

Gas,  application  of,  to  the  purposes  of  il- 
lumination,  claimed  as  a  French  inven- 
tion, xxxii.  379.  shown  to  have  been 
known  and  practised  in  England  long 
before,  ib. 

,  inflammable,  used  for  illumina- 
tion, observations  and  experiments  on, 
xxxiv.  431.  on  those  from  pit-coal,  ib.  ; 
from  whale  oil,  435,  illuminating  and 
heating  powers  of  the  different  gases, 
436.  olefiant  gas  by  far  the  best  for 
illumination,  438. 

— —  blowpipe,  or  art  of  fusion,  by  burn- 
ing the  gaseous  constituents  of  water ; 
giving  the  history  of  the  philosophical 
apparatus  so  denominated,  &c.  By 
Dr  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  xxxii.  430. 
See  Clarke.     See  Volcanoes. 

Gaubius, — identity  of  his  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  disease  with  that  of  Hahnemann, 
L.  514. 

Gauden,  Dr,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  real 
author  of  Eikon  Basilike,  xxxvi.  17. 
founds  his  claim  to  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  upon  this,  ib. 

-,  situation  of,  at  the  beginning  of 


the  civil  war,  xliv.  9, — and  at  the  Re- 
storation, 10.  scanty  pretensions  of, 
to  a  bishopric,  11.  complaints  of,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Exeter, 
ib.  explicit  statement  by,  of  his  ser- 
vices, in  relation  to  Eikon  Basilike,  12, 
13.  characteristic  letter  to,  from  Cla- 
rendon, 14.  claims  of,  distinctly  flow 
from  the  authorship  of  the  Eikon,  15. 
peculiar  prudence  of,  in  choosing  the 
persons  entrusted  with  his  secret,  16. 
repeatedly  urges,  in  1661  and  1662, 
his  solicitations,  17.  complimented  at 
court  as  the  author  of  Eikon  Basilike, 
18.  pretensions  of,  farther  corrobo- 
rated by  Lord^CIarendon,  19, — and  by 
expressions  of  Charles  II,,  20.  his 
authorship  of  the  Eikon,  inferred  from 
the  acquiescence  of  Clarendon  in  his 
History,  ib.  2 1 — 23.  farther  inferences 
from  this  fact,  24,  25.  composition  of 
the  Eikon  by,  known  to  his  wife  and 
his  curate,  30.  farther  circumstances 
fixing  the  authorship  of  Eikon  Basilike 
on,  31,  32. 
Gaudin,  Due  de  Gaete,    3ec  Ga^ie* 
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Ga\v-el-Kebir,  (the  ancient  Antaeopolis,) 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  at,  described 
by  Mr  Legh,  xxvii.  446. 

Gay,  John,  the  poet,  anecdotes  of,  xxxiii. 
327. 

Gay-Lussac,  M.  experiments  of,  on  fer- 
mentation andpntrefaction,  xxiii.  125 — 
129. 

,  remarks  of,  on  the  action  of  wa- 
ter in  volcanoes,  xlv.  303. 

Ged,  William,  stereotype  edition  of  Sal- 
lust,  printed  by,  xxxii.  369. 

Geese,  French  modes  of  fattening,  for 
liver  pies,  xxxv.  55. 

Gell,  Sir  William,  assisted  Dr  Holland  in 
the  construction  of  the  map  for  his  Tra- 
vels, XXV.  458. 

,  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the 

Morea,"  xxxviii.  314.  deception  as  to 
the  date  of  this  journey,  315.  real  in- 
tent of  it,  316.  the  author  not  a  very 
good  witness  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
ib.  proofs,  317 — 319.  his  evidence 
in  favour  of  Christianity  equally  bad, 
320.  his  cure  for  the  continental  cus- 
tom of  asking  one  price  and  taking  an- 
other, 321.  evidence  of  his  hatred  to 
the  Greek  cause,  322,  323.  denies 
their  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  stock,  324,  curious  anecdote 
of  his  diddling  his  Greek  dragoman, 
325;  and  of  his  ingratitude  for  the 
hospitality  shewn  him,  326.  his  pre- 
dilection for  Mahometanism,  327.  his 
opinion  of  the  Greek  Church,  328.  his 
speculations  on  the  future  lot  of  the 
Greeks,  highly  censurable,  331.  bless- 
ings he  predicts  from  their  being  turn- 
ed  over  to  Russia,  ib. 

Gellert,  account  of,  by  Goethe,  xxvi.  324. 

Gellivara,  notice  of  the  iron  mines  of, 
xxix.  93. 

General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy, since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in 
Europe,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  xxvii. 
180—244. 

General  Assembly,  (of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,)  Reports  of  the,  on  pauper- 
ism, in  1818  and  1819,  xli.  232.  do  not 
afford  a  plain  answer  to  the  principal 
questions  on  this  topic,  235 ; — and  do 
not  show  how  many  parishes  were  as- 
sessed at  the  time,  236.  statements 
of,  respecting  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  rate  of  assessments  for  the  poor, 
238.  do  not  advert,  in  stating  that  the 
disposal  of  the  poor's  funds  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  pay,  to  the 
'EtD,  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  H. 


right  of  appeal  elsewhere,  243.  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  soften  the  state- 
ment of  the  evils  of  our  pauper  system, 
and  why  ?  247.     See  Pauperism. 

General  history,  proper  tone  of,  as  descri- 
bed by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  xlviii.  261.  outline 
of,  published  by  that  society,  262. 

Geneva,  lake  of,  Lord  Byron's  descrip- 
tion of  an  evening  calm  on  the,  xxvii. 
302. 

,  the  senate  of,  on  the  point  of 
adopting  a  penal  code  drawn  up  by  M. 
Dumont  on  Mr  Bentham's  principles, 
xxix.  236. 

-,  character  of  the  ladies  of,  by  Baron 


Stendahl,  xxix.  245. 
— — ,  character  of  the  recent  English 
travellers  visiting,  very  different  from 
the  old,  xxxvii.  307.    true  cause  of  this, 
309.     sketch  of  the  manners  at,  316. 
-,  republic  of,  forced  by  Austria  to 


drive  the  refugees  from  her  territory, 
and  to  forbid  all  publications,  or  public 
discourse,  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  existing  government  in  Europe, 
xxxix.  289,  note, 

-,  mortuary  registers  long  kept  at, 


xlix.  23. 

Genius,  original,  the  age  of,  seems  to  be 
over,  xxi.  20. 

,  the  effect  of  education,  encou- 
ragement, and  practice,  a  maxim  of  Mr 
Farington,  discussed  and  controverted, 
xxxiv.  82—88. 

,  how  the  position  and  progress  of 

nations  operate  on,  xlii.  409 — 41 1 .  em- 
pire of,  limited  by  the  French,  413.  of 
the  Germans,  how  evolved,  415.  of 
Germany,  in  its  happiest  and  most  ad- 
mired effort,  exhibited  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  418.  is  permanent  and  uni- 
versal, though  taste  may  be  local  and 
variable,  449. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  "  Mademoiselle  de 
Clermont,"  character  of,  xxxiv.  383. 

Genoa,  conduct  of  the  British  government 
to,  before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxviii. 
106 — 110.  extract  of  Mr  Brougham's 
speech  on  the  occasion,  110.  effects 
produced  on,  by  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  changes  of  government,  xxix.  211. 
D'Oria  and  Giustiniani  palaces,  212. 
national  character  of  the  Genoese,  ib. 
their  academies,  213.  history  of  the 
Sacro  Catino,  ib.  discontent  of  the 
people  of,  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
XXX.  527. 
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Genoa  given  to  tlie  King  of  Sardinia  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii.  416. 

Gentz,  Mr,  arguments  of,  in  favour  of  the 
funding  system,  in  preference  to  raising 
the  supplies  within  tlie  year,  erroneous, 
xxxix.  16,  17. 

GeofFrin,  Madame,  anecdotes  of,  xxi.  280  j 
xxiii.  319. 

Geognosy,  the  term  preferred  by  Werner 
and  his  followers,  to  the  older  word, 
geology,  xxii.  150,  note. 

Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, by  J.  M.  Kinneir.  See  Perm  and 
Kitmeir. 

.  positions  determined  by  M.  de 

Humboldt,  xxvii.  99.  result  from  a 
combination  of  different  methods,  101. 
their  singular  agreement  with  those  of 
the  Spanish  astronomers,  the  French 
academicians,  and  with  each  other,  ib. 

Geography  of  Asia,  additions  made  to,  by 
Mr  Elphinstone's  mission  to  Caubul, 
and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  to  Persia,  xxv. 
404,  420. 

Geography  more  generally  studied  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France,  xxxiv.  421. 

— — ,  several  of  the  recent  contributions 
to  the  science  of,  shown  to  be  restora- 
tions, xlviii.  220. 

_— ,  importance  of  the  knowledge  of, 
to  military  officers,  xlix.  411. 

Geological  map  of  England,  by  Smith, 
xxix.  71,310.     See  Smith,  William, 

.  Description  of  Glen  Tilt,  by  Dr 

Macculloch,  xxxix.  84. 

—  phenomena  attesting  the  action  of 
an  universal  deluge,  observations  on,  by 
Professor  Buckland,  xxxix.  196 — 234. 

,.  memorandum  relative  to  the  coast 

of  Corea,  the  island  of  Loo  Choo,  &c. 
by  Captain  Hall,  xxix.  495.  observa- 
tions on  the  veins  issuing  from  the 
central  nucleus  of  granite  in  the  Table 
Mountain  at  the  Cape,  496. 

->— —  Society,  zeal,  talent,  and  public 
spirit,  evinced,  and  great  mass  of  facts 
and  observations  communicated  by  the, 
xxiv.  395. 

I.  ,  Transactions  of  the,  Vol. 

II.,  xxviii.  174.  Dr  Macculloch  on 
certain  Products  obtained  in  the  Distil- 
lation of  Wood,  &c.,  177.  Dr  Berger's 
Mineralogical  Account  of  the  I^le  of 
Man,  179.  Dr  Macculloch  on  the  Gra- 
nite  Tors  of  Cornwall,  181.  Mr  L.  Hor. 
ner's  Account  of  the  Brine  Springs  at 
Droitwich,  182.  Mr  W.  Phillips  on 
the  Veins  of  Cornwall,  183.  Mr  Web- 
ster on  the  Fresh- water  Formations  in 
the  Isle  of. Wight,  186.  Mr  W.  Phil- 
lips' Description  of  the  Oxide  of  Tin  of 


Cornwall,  188.  Dr  MaccuUoch's  Re- 
marks on  Specimens  transmitted  to  the 
Geological  Society,  189.  the  same  on 
the  Quartz  Rock  of  Scotland,  190.  Mr 
Steinhauer  on  the  Geology  of  the  Coast 
of  Labrador,  191.  Dr  Macculloch  on 
Vegetable  Remains  preserved  in  Chal- 
cedony, 192. 

Geological  Society,  Transactions  of  the, 
Vol.  III.,  xxix.  70.  Dr  Macculloch  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Skye,  74. 
Dr  Berger  on  the  Geological  Features  of 
the  North-eastern  Counties  of  Ireland, 
ib.  the  same  on  the  Dikes  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  80.  Mr  Graydon  on  the  Lava 
Dikes  of  Somma.  82.  Mr  Arthur  Aikin 
on  a  Bed  of  Trap  in  Birch-hill  Colliery, 
in  Staffordshire,  82.  Dr  MaccuUoch's 
Geological  Description  of  Glen  Tilt, 
84.  Mr  L.  Horner's  Sketch  of  the 
Geology  of  the  South-west  Part  of 
Somersetshire,  88.  Mr  Hailstone's 
Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Cambridge- 
shire, 91.  Mr  Bogg's  Sketch  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Wolds,  92.  Dr  Skey's 
Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  Barba- 
does,  ib.  Dr  Traill  on  the  Salt  Mines 
of  Cardona,  in  Spain,  ib.  Lord  Webb 
Seymour's  Description  of  a  Clinometer, 
ib.  Four  Mineralogical  Papers  by  Mr 
W.  Phillips,  Professor  Esmark,  Mr 
Swedenstierna,  and  Mr  Gregor,  93. 

',  Vol.  IV.,  incidental  references  to 
different  papers  in,  xxix.  326,  327,  330, 
336. 

— — ,  Vol.  v.,  reference  to  Mr  Buck- 
land's  Memoir  on  the  Gravel  of  the 
River  Thames,  xxxix.  226. 

»  ■  ,  Vol.  I.  (new  series)  reference  to 
papers  in,  xxxix.  226,  228. 

Geology,  Cuvier's  opinion  of  the  science 
of,  xxii.  459. 

,  Introduction  to,  by  Breislak, 
xxvii.  144—163.     See  Breislak. 

',  has  hitherto  shewn  less  than  other 
sciences,  a  tendency  to  assume  a  cha- 
racter of  strict  experiment  or  observa- 
tion, and  why?  xxviii.  176.  matter-of- 
fact  methods  now  gaining  ground  in  it, 
177. 

■■  ■  ,  present  bearings  of  enquiry  in, 
xxix.  70.  order  of  succession  in  rocks, 
71.  great  advantage  of  the  study,  74. 
-,  a  good  book  on  the  elements  of, 


still  a  great  desideratum;  the  review- 
er's ideas  as  to  what  such  a  book  should 
contain,  xxix.  93. 

,  sketch  of  the  history  of  disco- 
veries in,  relative  to  strata  and  organic 
remains,  prior  to  Mr  Smith,  xxix.  313. 
Dr  Plot ;  Scheuchzer,  3H,    Dr  Martin 
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Lister,  315.  Woodward  ;  Buflfon  ; 
Rouelle,  316.  Lehman,  317.  Rev.  J. 
Michel),  318.  Whitehurst,  319.  Wer- 
ner,  320.  maps  of  Guettard  and 
Buache,  321. 

Geology,  Elementary  Treatise  on^  Mine- 
ralogy and,  by  Professor  Parker  Cleave- 
land,  XXX.  374. 

.  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

observations  on,  by  William  Maclure, 
XXX.  374. 

,  Mr  Greenough's  "  Critical  Exa- 
mination of  the  First  Principles  of," 
xxxiii.  80.  contradictory  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  geologists  pointed 
out,  on  stratification,  ib.  on  the  posi- 
tion of  rocks — on  the  original  hori- 
zontality,  or  original  virtuality  of  rocks 
—on  the  curvatures  and  angularities 
of  mineral  masses  and  strata,  81.  prin- 
ciple of  crystallization,  82.  loose  use 
of  the  word  stratification,  83.  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  original  fluidity 
of  the  earth's  superficial  materials,  t6. 
cause  of  the  diluvian  catastrophe,  86. 
attack  on  the  Wernerian  doctrines  of 
formations  and  succession  of  rocks,  88. 
supposed  relation  between  the  age  of 
a  rock  and  the  fossils  it  contains,  often 
fallacious,  90.  high  merits  of  the  work, 
ib. 

of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, by  Dr  Macculloch,  xxxiii.  454. 
plan  followed  in  describing  them,  456. 
divided  into  five  distinct  groups — the 
Gneiss  islands,  457.  the  Trap  islands, 
460.  the  Sandstone  islands,  466.  the 
Schistose  islands,  469.  the  Clyde 
islands,  457. 

— — ,  difficultyanddignityof  the  science, 
and  splendour  of  its  range,  xxxvii,  59. 

■■  '  .  of  Scotland,  by  Dr  Boue,  xxxviii. 
413 — 432.  a  completely  worthless 
book.     See  Boue. 

,  the  fate  of,  singularly  cruel,  as 

being  the  butt  at  which  every  tyro 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  fly  his  shaft, 
xxxviii.  413.  examples  of  Werner  and 
Hutton  held  out  to  imitation,  ib.  qua- 
lifications required  in  a  geologist,  414— 
419.  for  the  want  of  these,  the  science 
has  been  ridden  with  a  mass  of  trash, 
ib.  secret  of  persons  writing  on  the 
subject  who  know  nothing  of  it,  420. 
an  insult  to  the  name  of  reason,  to  dig- 
nify with  that  name  the  sort  of  ratioci- 
nation which  pervades  such  productions 
as  those  of  Boue  and  Necker  de  Saus- 
sure,  422. 
Ill       ,  the  youngest  of  the    physical 


sciences,  xlv.  295.  various  fundamental 
questions  of,  solved  by  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  phenomena  of  volca- 
noes, 296.  many  important  donations 
to,  have  lately  come  from  Oxford,  297. 
services  rendered  to,  by  Werner,  de- 
fended with  zeal  by  Dr  Daubeny,  306. 
of  Rome  examined,  309.  of  Eschwege, 
in  Hessia,  318. 

Geology;  eloquent  passage  of  a  Discourse 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  on  the  late  discoveries 
in,  xlvi.  367. 

— ,  a  knowledge  of,  useful  to  officers 
of  the  army,  xlix.  413. 

Geometric  de  Position,  by  Carnot,  cha- 
racter of,  xxiv.  206. 

Geometry  of  the  Hindus,  treatise  on, 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Brah- 
megupta,  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  xxix.  141. 
particular  account  of,  157 — 160. 

Geometry  and  Analysis,  comparative  me- 
rits of,  in  the  means  which  they  afford 
to  the  perfection  of  physical  astronomy, 
xxxl.  377.  the  adherence  to  the  former 
in  England,  the  cause  of  the  present 
inferiority  of  its  mathematicians  to  those 
of  the  continent,  ib.  393. 

George  I.,  anecdote  of,  and  Handel  the 
composer,  xxxiii.  377. 

George  II.,  character  and  anecdote  of,  by 
Mr  Glover,  xxii.  477. 

I,  partiality  of,  to  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  xxxiii.  377. 

,  Memoirs  of   the  last  ten  years 

of,  by  H.  Walpole,  &c.  xxxvii.  1. 
his  kindness  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 

4.  quarrels  respecting  the  education 
of  the  young  prince,   (George   III.), 

5.  his  project  for  the  marriage  of 
the  same,  10.  gives  it  up,  11.  re- 
view of  the  times  previous  to  Lord 
Orford'a  work,  21.  description  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  court,  22.  state  and 
views  of  parties,  25.  the  Whigs  sepa- 
rate, ib.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  leader  of 
one  division,  ib.  his  administration 
praised  by  Mr  Pitt,  26.  his  resignation, 
28.  secret  negotiation  for  a  new  mi- 
nistry, 29.  sanctioned  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  30.  German  measures  of 
the  king  obnoxious,  31.  Whigs  and 
Tories  coalesce — the  coalition  not  per- 
manent, 32.  King's  aversion  to  Mr 
Pitt,  33.  his  want  of  confidence  in  his 
ministers,  ib.  the  Pelham  administra- 
tion, 34.  Mr  Fox,  secretary  at  war,  ib. 
Mr  Pitt,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  35. 
death  of  Mr  Pelham— Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Murray,  candidates  for  his  power,  36. 
negotiations  for  a  new  ministry--*Sir 
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Thomas  Robinson  appointed  secretary 
of  state — his  abilities  as  an  orator,  37. 
Fox  succeeds  him,  40.  King  displeased 
with  the  change,  ib.  on  the  loss  of  Mi- 
norca, Fox  resigns,  41.  Fox  empower- 
ed to  treat  with  Pitt,  who  refuses  to 
accept  office  with  him,  ib.  Pitt  accepts 
of  office;  King's  prejudices  against  him 
unabated,  ib.  case  of  Admiral  Byng; 
the  King  averse  to  pardon  him,  42. 
discussions  respecting  a  new  cabinet, 
43.  King  forced  to  accept  of  it,  44.  re- 
flections on  the  Pitt  administration, 
45. 

George  II,  ridiculous  appearance  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  xxxvii.  160. 

,  magnificent  donation  of,  to  the 

British  Museum,  xxxvii.  380. 

George  III.,  observation  of,  to  the  succes- 
sive ambassadors  of  the  United  States  at 
their  first  audience,  xxiv.  265.  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Barrington  on  retiring  from 
office  in  1778,  xxv.  175.  his  prepos- 
sessions against  the  Prince,  afterwards 
King  of  Wirtemberg,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  179,  181.  his 
conduct  at  the  time  of  the  coalition 
ministry,  and  Mr  Fox's  India  bill,  198 
— 202.  Dr  Franklin's  sentiments  re- 
specting him,  up  to  1773,  xxviii.  286. 
subsequent  to  that  period,  287—289. 
Lord  Shelburne's  opinion  of  him,  289, 
note. 

,  rescript  of,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
to  the  head  of  the  empire,  against  the 
usurpations  of  Duke  Charles  of  Wirtem- 
berg, xxix.  344.  his  guarantee  of  the  con- 
stitution, rights,  and  franchises,  to  the 
States  of  Wirtemberg,  as  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  1770,345. 

— ,  anecdotes  of,  in  proof  of  his  dis- 
like to  Bishop  Watson,  xxx.  217.  spe- 
culation as  to  its  causes,  219.  his  re- 
mark on  the  Bishop's  letter  to  Mr 
Gibbon,  220.  supposed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  omission  of  the  Athanasian 
creed  in  the  liturgy,  226.  remarks  on 
his  dismissal  of  the  administration  of 
1806,  231. 

,  anecdote  of,  related  by  Mr  Hogg, 

xxxiv.  151  ;  from  internal  evidence, 
affirmed  to  be  a  pure  fabrication,  ib. 

,  letter  from,   to   Mr  Pitt,  con- 


ferring upon  him  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  xxxv.  456.  four  letters 
from,  to  the  same,  in  1784,  460.  one 
to  the  same,  in  1785,  on  his  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  461. 
— ,  character  of,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, xxxvii.  7,     project  for  his  mar- 


riage, 10.  his  character  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  by  Lord  Waldegrave, 
16. 

Geo.  III. ,  speech  of,  on  recommending  a 
measure  for  further  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  xliv.  403.  la- 
vish praises  bestowed  on,  for  this  act, 
dissented  from,  404. 

,  Letters  from,  to  the  late  Lord 

Kenyon,  on  the  coronation  oath,  &c., 
xlvi.  163.  situation  of,  in  regard  to  his 
scruples  on  the  Catholic  question,  164. 
opinions  of,  on  matters  of  church  and 
state,  reduced  to  their  real  value,  165. 
cast  of  understanding  in,  very  ordi- 
nary, 166.  injudiciousness  of  giving 
currency  to  the  lucubrations  of,  in 
the  last  decline  of  his  intellect,  ib. 
167.  absurd  consequences  to  which 
attaching  any  weight  to  the  opinions 
of,  in  questions  of  national  policy, 
would  have  led,  167.  monstrous  ab- 
surdity in  giving  forth  the  authority  of, 
as  very  wisdom,  when  his  reason  was 
bending  under  disease,  168.  corona- 
tion oath  of,  stated  and  examined,  ib. 
169.  construction  of,  shown  by  acts 
touching  the  church  and  the  Catholics 
done  in  the  reign  of,  ib.  letter  of,  to 
Lord  Kenyon,  170.  letter  from,  to  Mr 
Pitt  in  1801,  on  the  Catholic  question, 

173.  estimate  of  the  opinions  and 
sincerity  of,  from  the  previous  letter, 

1 74.  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York  to, 
Feb.  1801,  175. 

George  IV.,  astonishment  excited  by  his 
appointment,  while  Prince  Regent,  of 
Mr  Stroehling  to  be  his  "  Historical 
painter,"  xxiii.  290. 

,  Louis  XVIII.'s  declaration  to, 

that,  under  God,  he  owed  his  crown  to 
him,  xxiv.  192. 

,  Sir  N.    Wraxall's  character  of 

him,  xxv.  197. 

,  purchases  the  Stuart  papers  from 

Italy,  xxvi.  408. 

•  ,     behaviour    of,    when     Prince 

of  Wales,  to  Bishop  Watson,  at  the 
time  of  the  regency  question,  xxx.  228. 
calumnies  against  him  by  the  ministe- 
rial press  of  those  days,  227. 

— — — ,  absurd  anecdote  of,  related  by  Mr 
Hogg,  xxxiv.  152.  the  relater  must 
have  been  either  grossly  gulled,  or  ex- 
ercised his  own  fancy,  ih. 

,  remarks  by  Mr  Moore,  on  the 


connexion  of,  when  heir  apparent,  with 
the  Whigs,  xlv.  18.  position  of  the 
leaders  in  Parliament  on  the  debates 
respecting  the  powers  of,  as  Regent 
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on  the  first  illness  of  his  father,  22, 
23.     letter  of,  to  Mr  Pitt,  written  by 
Burke,  and  corrected  by  Sheridan,  24<. 
averse  to  the  presentation  by  Mr  Fox 
of  the  Catholic  petition  in  1805,  42. 
remonstrated  with  by  Sheridan  on  the 
proposal  to  exclude  Earl  Grey  from  the 
coalition  ministry  of  1812,  ib.     discus- 
sion respecting  the  gifts  of,  to  Sheri- 
dan, in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  43, 
45.     information  respecting  the  gene- 
rosity of,  to  Sheridan,  stated  by  the  re- 
viewer, 46. 
George  IV.  munificent  donation  of,  to  the 
British   Museum,   xxxviii.    381.     do- 
nation to  the  Franciscans  of  Jerusalem, 
407. 
George,  John,  Treatise  on  the  oflfence  of 
Libel,  xxii.  72.     commended  for  the  li- 
berality of  the  principles  pervading  it, 
73. 
Georgel,  Abbe,  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
I'Histoire  des  evenemens  de  la  fin  du 
XVlIIe.  siecle,"  xxx.  424.    sketch  of 
the  author's  history,  ib.     his  lamenta- 
tions over  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits, 
426.     manner  in  which  they  were  put 
down  in  Spain  by  the  Count  d'Aranda, 
429.     profligacy  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XV.  J  origin  of  Madame  du  Barry,  430. 
her  triumph  over  the  Duke  de  Chois- 
eul,  ib.    establishment  of  the  Parc-aux- 
Cerfs,  432.     ideas  of  the  court  of  the 
rights  of  kings  and  subjects,  ib.     por- 
trait of  Prince  Kaunitz,  433  ;  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  434.     singular  ad- 
venture which  happened  to   the  Abbe 
during  his  residence  at^Vienna,  435. 
double  ministry  of  Louis  XV.,   436. 
the  affair  of  the  Necklace,  437— -440. 
appointment  of  the  Count  de  Segur  to 
the  ministry,  instead  of  the  Count  de 
Puysegur,  441.     causes  and  objects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  443. 
Georges  Cadoudal,    conspiracy   of,  with 
Moreau  and   Pichegru  against  Bona- 
parte, xxvii.  482.  his  reply  to  them  on 
their  refusal  to  admit  him  as  third  con- 
sul into  their  proposed  new  govern- 
ment, 484. 
Georgia  becomes  a  province  of  Russia, 
xxvi.  303. 

,  Travels  in,  xxviii.  328.  Douhet, 

the  palace  of  King  Heraclius ;  Mshet, 
the  ancient  capital,  ib.  state  of  morals, 
329.  city  of  Teflis,  330.  Georgian 
ladies,  331.  events  since  it  has  passed 
under  the  Russian  sceptre,  ib.  conduct 
of  the  Marquis  Paulucci,  Governor- 
General,  334. 


Geraldine,  and  Lord  Surrey,  observations 

on  the  story  of,  xxvii.  402. 
Gerasimus  VJachus,  his  "  Thesaurus  Ba- 
sis Quadrilinguis"  referred    to,    xxiv. 

365. 
Gerbert,   afterwards  Pope   Silvester  II., 

account  of,  xxxv.    507.     See  Silvester, 

head  of  the  monastery  of  Bobio  in  the 

10th  century,  xlviii.  369. 
German   authors,  peculiarities  of,  xxvi. 

67. 
— —  dramatists  excel  all  others  in  the 

production  of  efl'ect,  xxvi.  105. 
■  Confederation,  objects  of  the,  as 

settled   by  the    Congress  of   Vienna, 

xxxii.  415. 

literature,  the  astonishing  rapi- 


dity of  its  developement  the  chief  cause 
of  its  imperfections,  xxvi.   304.     the 
spirit  of  imitation,  and  pretensions  to 
originality,  of  the   earliest  modern  au- 
thors, 306.     quality  which  leads  their 
writers  astray,  308. 
and  Northern  Poetry,  ancient,  re- 
view of  various  works  on,  by  Grimm, 
Von  der  Hagen,  Biisching,  &c.,  xxvi. 
181.  causesof  this  study  becoming  now 
a  favourite   pursuit   in    Germany,   ib. 
poems   of  the  older  Edda,  183.     the 
Sagas,  184.     the  Lay  of  Hildebrand, 
186.     the  Nibelungen  Lied,   ib.     the 
Heldenbuch,  189.  poetical  translation 
of  the  Bible,  ib.     Ottfried's  paraphrase 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  190.  the  Minne- 
singers, 192.  Henry  of  Veldeck  ;  Wol- 
fram  of  Eschenburg,    193.     Geste  of 
King  Rother,  194.     Eschenbach's  ro- 
mantic epics  on  the  subject  of  the  Saint- 
Greal,   ib.      Iwan,  and    Gawain,   and 
Tristan,  195.     Conrad  of  Wurtzburg, 
198.     the  master  singers;    Henry  of 
Meissen,    199.      Barth.   Regenbogen, 
and  their  successors,  200.     poetry  one 
of  the  incorporated  trades  in  all  cities, 
202.     their  metrical  system,  and  tech- 
nical terms,  204.  Hans  Foltz,  the  bar- 
ber of  Nuremberg,  205.     Hans  Sachs, 
the  shoemaker,  ib.     Reynard  the  Fox, 
206.     Brandt's  Ship  of  Fools,  208.  ad- 
ventures of  Teurdannckhs,  ib.  popular 
ballads,  210.    Lay  of  Trazemund,  211. 
the  Noble  Moringer,  ib.    Complaint  of 
the  Wanton   Nun  ;   Swiss  war  songs, 
212.     German  music,   213.     creation 
of  the  modern  school  of  poetry  and  li- 
terature, ib. 

— -  princes,  character  of,  by  Mr  Jor- 
genson,  xxviii.  386. 

—  tradesmen,  account  of  the  itiner- 
ancy of,  xxviii,  389. 
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German  works  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy,  by  Tiedenaann,  Fulleborn,  Buhle, 
and  Tenneman,  characterised,  xxvii. 
190. 
Germans,  character  of  the,  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  xxii.  207. 
.1  effect  of  their  military  institutions 

on  the  character  of,  xxv.  62. 
Germany,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxii.  198. 
without  a  national  literature  until  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  199.  a  re- 
volution bestows  one  upon  her  which, 
in  fifty  years,  becomes  the  most  charac- 
teristic possessed  by  any  European  na- 
tion, 200.  influence  of  Kant's  meta- 
physical system,  ib.  causes  of  the  li- 
mited diffusion  of  German  literature  in 
France  and  England,  201.  contrast 
between  Southern  and  Protestant  Ger- 
many, 208.  comparison  of  the  society 
and  conversation  of,  with  those  of 
France,  210—213.  literary  history  of  ; 
Klopstock,214.  Schiller,  213.  Goethe, 
216.  recent  dramatists,  2 17%  J.  de  MUl- 
ler,i6.  the  two  Schlegel8,218.  contrast 
between  the  French  and  German  tastes, 
219.  metaphysical  system,  220.  state 
of  religion,  221.  Luther,  ib.  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  222.  disposi- 
tion to  religious  feeling,  ib. 

,  "  Tour  in,  and  some  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire," 
xli.  78.  character  of  this  work,  and 
route  pursued  by  the  author,  79.  cu- 
rious account  of  the  universities  of,  80. 
manners,  peculiar  habits,  and  opinions 
of  the  students  in  the  north  and  centre 
of,  80 — 84.  remarks  on  these  details, 
84,  85.  interference  of  the  Holy  Allies 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press  in,  89,  90. 
reverence  of  the  people  of,  for  the  do- 
mestic virtues  of  sovereigns,  exemplified, 
91 — 93.  quiet  form  of  despotism  in, 
as  exhibited  in  Prussia,  93.  exami- 
nation of  certain  propositions  contain- 
ed in  this  passage,  94—96. 

,  differences  of  taste  in,  from  what 
exists  in  Britain,  xlii.  414.  referred  in 
part  to  the  comparative  newness  of  ori- 
ginal composition  among  its  natives, 
415.  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  novel- 
ists of  modern,  represented  as  addict- 
ed to  vulgar  and  trifling  detail,  417. 
condition  of  the  middle  ranks  in,  in- 
fluences taste,  ib.  specimen  of  the  ge- 
nius of,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  by  Goethe, 
418. 
.  .1.  ...)  national  opinion  of,  established 
itself  under  the  protectorate  of  Na- 
poleon, xlii.  467.  desire  formed  in,  for 
representative  assemblies  and  trial  by 


jury,  468.  enumeration  of  jurists  and 
philosophers,  and  of  popular  journals 
in,  attached  to  the  developement  of 
constitutional  ideas,  ib.  Prussia  re- 
garded in,  during  the  year  1818,  worthy 
of  the  unbounded  confidence  of  all  the 
national  tribes,  469.  progress  of  public 
opinion  in,  arrested  by  the  artifices  of 
Austria,  470.  in  all  the  provinces  of, 
the  Austrian  theory  of  obscuration  but 
too  fully  realized,  471.  progress  of 
persecution  in,  against  letters,  opinion, 
and  independence,  marked,  472.  un- 
social aspect  of  her  provinces  in  regard 
to  their  mutual  commerce,  475.  su- 
preme direction  of  the  persecutions 
throughout,  assumed  by  Prussia,  476. 
notions  of  the  various  inhabitants  of, 
on  representation,  the  same  with  those 
of  Von  Stein  in  Prussia,  477. 

Germany,  riches  of  the  ancient  literature  of, 
in  popular  poetry,  xliii.  110.  political 
condition  of,  during  the  middle  ages, 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  na- 
tional character,  113.  remarkable  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  early  Emperors 
of,  114.  early  dialect  of,  susceptible 
of  kindred  translations  in  old  English 
words  not  entirely  obsolete,  118. 

,  estimate  of  the  producing  price 
of  grain  in  the  north  of,  xliv.  329.  ex- 
port of  corn  from,  as  tried  by  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  at  Hamburgh, 
332. 

,  extinct  volcanoes  of,  described  by 

Dr  Daubeny,  xlv.  298.  Eyfel  district 
of,  examined  in  its  volcanic  indications, 
317,  318. 

-,  genius  and  manner  of  the  authors 


of,  exemplified  in  the  characteristics  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter's  writings,  xlvi. 
183—190. 

— — ,  View  of  the  poetry  and  oratory, 
and  of  the  polite  literature  of,  by  Fran- 
cis Horn,  xlvi.  304.  absurd  enquiry  of 
the  Pfere  Bouhours  regarding  the  na- 
tional mind  of,  306.  literature  and  cha- 
racter of,  generally  unknown  or  mis- 
known  among  us,  307.  literature  of, 
itself  not  without  share  of  blame  in  our 
ignorance,  308.  people  of,  described  by 
the  French  as  semi-barbarous,  310.  ob- 
ligations of,  to  Madame  de  Stael,  311. 
odd  idea  of  literary  excellence  in,  enter- 
tained by  Pinkerton,  ib.  objections  to 
the  literature  of,  stated  and  examined, 
312_314.  examination  of  the  source 
indicated  as  corrupting  the  taste  of  au- 
thors in,  315 — 317.  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  authors  of,  stated,  ii>,  318. 
taste  evinced  by  many  leading  authors 
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of,  investigated,  320— 323.  school  of 
criticism  in,  what,  ib.  325.  patient  and 
impartial  spirit  with  which  foreign  au- 
thors are  appreciated  in,  326.  science  of 
criticism,  how  studied  and  applied  in, 
32  7 — 332.  works  of  men  of  genius  in, 
do  not  fall  below  the  high  standards  of 
the  critical  school  of,  333—336.  past 
and  present  aspect  of  literature  in,  illus- 
trative of  the  literature  of  England,  337. 
literary  crisis  of  the  storm  and  stress 
period  in,  338.  investigation  into  the 
charge  of  mysticism  made  against  the 
literature  of,  ib.  339.  tendency  in  the 
mind  of  to  mysticism,  admitted,  340. 
charge  of  mysticism  made  against  the 
greatest  philosophers  of,  repelled,  341, 

342.  philosophy  of,  differs  from  ours 
as  much  in  its  manner  of  communica- 
tion as  in  the  substance  of  its  doctrines, 

343.  critical  philosophy  of,  import- 
ance attached  to,  by  Schlegel,  344.  hos- 
tile position  of  the  philosophy  of,  to  the 
system  of  Hume,  347,  Prejudice  dis- 
claimed by  the  philosophers  of,  349. 
charge  of  irreligion  brought  against  the 
writers  of,  met,  350.  succinct  estimate 
of  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of,  351. 

Germany,  observations  on  the  theatre  of, 
xlix.  349. 

I  may  be  regarded  asthe  intellec- 

tual antipodes  of  France,  L.  196.  ra- 
tionalism the  favourite  mental  philoso- 
phy of,  ib.  school  of  Fichte  and  Schel- 
ling  in,  bold  and  uncompromising  doc- 
trines of,  197. 

Germination  of  seeds,  converts  the  starch 
into  sugar,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
an  opinion  regarded  as  mere  chemical 
speculation,  xxii.  258,  259. 

Gerville,  M.  de.  Essay  by,  on  the  Church 
of  Mortain,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cou- 
tances,  xlix.  433.  ib.  character  given 
by,  of  the  writer  of  the  Livre  Noir  de 
I'Eveche,  434. 

Ghost  stories,  two,  related  by  Lady  Fan- 
shawe,  in  her  Memoirs,  L.  78-79. 

Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  reference  to 
the  descriptions  of,  by  Dr  Richardson 
and  Mr  Hamilton,  xxix.  78. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  notice  of  Bishop  Wat- 
son's controversy  with,  xxx.  220.  the 
Bishop's  letter  to  him,  ib. 

,  comparison  of,  regarding  the  dif- 
fusion of  letters,  xliii.  497. 

,  quoted,  respecting  the  decrease  of 
famines  in  Imperial  Rome,  as  compa- 
red with  the  infant  republics,  xliv.  335, 
336.  the  friend  of  General  Falken- 
skiold,  378. 


Gibbon,  Edward,  the  History  of,  compa- 
red to  the  great  whirlpool  of  Norway, 
xlvi.  368.  notice  of  the  private  thea- 
tricals atFerrara  by,  372. 

,  his  mode  of  narrating  by  impli- 
cation and  allusion  remarked  occasion- 
ally in  Mr  Hallam,  xlviii.  198. 

— — — ,  deep  attention  paid  by,  to  the 
Byzantine  historians,  L.  88.  his  es- 
timate of  Procopius  animadverted  on, 
90.  just  and  able  estimate  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  history  of  John  Canta- 
cuzene  by,  93.  importance  attached  by, 
to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple, by  George  Phranza,  97.  wonder  ex- 
pressed by,  at  the  cessation  of  the  ancient 
division  of  Arabia  into  Deserta,  Petraea, 
and  Felix,  shown  to  be  unfounded,  165. 
the  prophecy  of  Russian  ascendancy  at 
Constantinople,  mentioned  by,  as  re- 
ferred to  after  the  expedition  of  1043, 
340. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  caprice  and  severity  of, 
when  Attorney-General,  in  prosecu- 
tions for  libels,  xxxvii.  111.  glaring 
instance  of  his  injustice  and  partiality, 
112. 

Gibraltar,  overture  for  the  restoration  of, 
to  Spain,  made  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1757, 
xxi.  200.  proposal  for  the  cession  of, 
renewed  by  France  in  1782.  favoura- 
bly received  by  Lord  Shelburne,  but  ve- 
hemently censured  by  Mr  Fox,  204. 

,  details  respecting,  by  Mr  Gait, 

xxiii.  41.  his  proposal  that  we  should 
levy  a  toll  there  on  vessels  passing  the 
straits,  condemned,  ib. 

Gifford,  William,  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  weighty  charge  against,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  jury,  xlii.  258. 

Gilbert,  Chief  Baron,  hypothesis  of,  re- 
specting the  suitors  in  the  county  courts, 
xxvi.  345. 

',  Sir  Humphry,  discourse  of,  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, xxx.  40. 

Gil  Bias,  remarks  on,  xxiv.  325. 

Gilchrist,  Mr,  estimate  of,  respecting  the 
paper  currency  of  Scotland,  xliii.  284. 

Gin,  prime  cost  of,  and  duties  on  foreign, 
or  Geneva,  xlv.  170.  consumption  of, 
lessened  by  increase  of  duty,  172.  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on,  recommended, 
173. 

Giiiguen€,  P.  L.,  in  his  "  History  of  Ita- 
lian literature,"  has  taken  Tiraboschi's 
work  for  his  constant  model,  xxx.  332. 
specimen  of  his  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
sistencies, 330,  331,  332—336.  has 
treated  the  subject  with  more  zeal  and 
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candour,  and  was  generally  better  quali- 
fied, than  some  who  have  undertaken 
the  task,  336. 

Gioeni,  work  of,  on  the  Lithology  of  Ve- 
suvius, commended,  xxxii.  431. 

Giotto,  remarks  on  the  merits  and  style 
of  painting  of,  xxxii.  323. 

,  influence  of,  on  the  revival  of  his 
art,  xlviii.  65.    great  friendships  formed 

■  by,  i6.  works  of,  a  sacred  study  for  young 
artists,  66.  described  by  Vasari  as 
a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  68. 
remembered  as  a  wit,  86.  humorous 
anecdote  of,  87. 

Gipsy's  secret  for  exercising  her  art  with 
success,  obtained  by  Mr  Jorgenson  for  a 
louis-d'or,  xxviii.  383. 

Girls'  school,  poem  on  a,  by  Mrs  He- 
man  s,  L.  45. 

Gironde,  glut  of  the  wine  market  of,  its 
amount,  and  by  what  caused,  L.  68. 
forcible  representation  against  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  French  government 
by  the  landowners  and  merchants  of, 
69. 

Girzeh,  in  Egypt,  hospital  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Propaganda  at,  xxvii.  426. 

Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum,  probably  the 
best  any  where  to  be  found,  details  re- 
specting, xxviii.  448.  460,  461. 

weavers,  deplorable  state  of  the, 

in  1820,  xxxiii.  332. 

,    the   rise  and   progress   of  the 

city  of,  comprising  an  account  of  its 

public  buildings,  charities,  and   other 

.  concerns.     By  James  Cleland,  xxxiii. 

382—395. 

,  statistical  details  respecting,  by 
the  same  author,  worthy  of  attention, 
xlix.  21.  bills  of  mortality  at,  compa- 
ratively complete,  22. 

Glass,  manufacture  of  the  different  sorts 
of,  in  France  and  England,  xxxii.  384. 

Gleig,  the  Rev.  George, "  Narrative  of  the 

'"  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Wa- 
shington and  New  Orleans  in  1814  and 
1815,"  xlv.  368.  peculiar  clearness  and 
force  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  the 
scenes  and  feelings  of  a  soldier's  life,  349. 
dislike  of,  to  the  Americans,  manifested 
in  an  uncandid  interpretation  of  their 
conduct,  ib.  criticism  by,  of  the  attack  on 
Bladensburg,  371.  solemn  reflections 
of,  on  repassing  a  field  of  battle,  ib.  agi- 
tation of  mind  previous  to  an  attack 
well  described  by,  372.  interesting  ac- 
count by,  of  a  night  attack  of  the  Ame- 
ricans on  the  British  troops  before  New 
Orleans,  375.  picture  of  the  feelings 
of,  on  interring  the  body  of  a  friend  of 


the  field,  377.  situation  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  in  an  hospital,  painted  by,  ib. 
murmurs  of  the  soldiers  in  suspense  be- 
fore New  Orleans,  strikingly  expressed 
by,  379.     vivid  picture  given  by,  of  the 
agitated  feelings  of  the  troops  after  the 
defeat  at  New  Orleans,  380.  accidental 
causes  of  the  failure  of  this  expedition, 
dwelt  on  by,  381. 
Glen  Tilt,  geological  description  of,  by  Dr 
Macculloch,  xxix.  84.    celebrity  of  the 
scene,  ib,  statement  of  the  appearances 
of  the  rocks,  85.  order  of  the  rocks,  86. 
property  of  the  granite  (or  syemite)  in 
affecting  the  magnetic  needle,  ib,     re- 
markable novelty  of  the  place,  ib.    re- 
ference to  a  paper  on  the  same  subject 
by  Lord  Webb  Seymour  and  Mr  Play- 
fair,    with  their  theoretic  deductions, 
87.     agreement  of  this  hypothesis  with 
that  of  Dr  Hutton,  and  wide  difference 
with  that  of  Dr  Jameson  and  Dr  Mac- 
knight,  ib. 
Globe,   considerations   on  the  primitive 
state  of  the,  by  Breislak,  xxvii.   150. 
theory  of  its  primitive  aqueous  fluidity, 
152, — of  its  igneous  fluidity  and  suc- 
ceeding consolidation,  154.  phenomena 
attending  its  consolidation,  158.  causes 
of  the  great  inequalities  on  its  surface, 
159. 

,  account  of  the  famous,  in  the  Ma- 
zarine Library,  constructed  by  order  of 
Louis  XVI.  xxxiv.  420. 
Glory,  in  France,  the  condiment  to  the 

whole  feast  of  life,  xxxiv.  409. 
Gloucester   county  jail,  management  of 
the,  commended,  xxii.  391.  suggestion 
for  the  abolition  of  jail  fees,  392. 
Glove  trade,  encouraging  prospects  of  the, 

in  1829,  L.  74. 
Glover,  Rev.  Mr,  pamphlet  of,  on  the  In- 
come Tax,  the  best  tract  to  which  that 
question  gave  rise,  xxvi.  281. 

,  Richard,  author  of  Leonidas, 
*'  Memoirs  of,"  abound  in  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons of  his  time,  xxii.  476.  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  ib.  of  George  II. 
477.  anecdote  of  him,  478.  origin  and 
concoction  of  Mr  Pitt's  second  minis- 
try, ib.  character  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, 481.  Glover's  character  of  him- 
self, i7>.  character  of  George  Townshend, 
483.  the  volume  published  by  the  edi- 
tor (Mr  Duppa)  to  prove  that  Glover 
was  Junius,  482.  observations  on  that 
supposition,  ib. — 484.  his  account  of  the 
corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1742.  XXV.  214. 
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Glover,  Richard,  character  of  the  Memoirs 
of,  xxxvii.  3. 

Gluts,  invariable  origin  of,  xliv.  76.  true 
means  to  avoid  the  chances  of,  77. 

Gneisenau,  General,  violent  behaviour  of, 
to  Colonel  Macirone,  while  on  his  way 
with  propositions  from  Fouche  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  xxviii.  122. 

Godericb,  Viscount,  character  of,  as  a  head 
of  the  government,  xlvii.  253.  See  Eo- 
binson. 

Gods,  number  of,  among  the  Hindoos, 
xxix.  383.  character  ascribed  to  them, 
lb.  all  wicked  to  a  degree  far  surpassing 
the  limit  of  human  depravity;  summary 
idea  of  their  history,  SSi.  distinction 
between  the  three  principal  ones,  Brum- 
ha,  Vishnu,  and  Shivu,  401. 

Godwin,  William,  "  Lives  of  Edward  and 
John  Philips,  nephews  and  pupils  of 
Milton,  &c."  XXV.  485.  the  author's 
character  as  a  novelist,  486.  his  Enquiry 
into  Political  Justice,  488.  his  personal 
conduct,  489.  origin  of  the  present 
work,  lb.  in  what  view  it  is  both  inte- 
resting and  curious,  490.  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  the  two  Philips's,  491,  492.  no- 
tices of  Milton's  descendants,  493.  Ad- 
dison's Essays  on  Paradise  Lost,  494. 
point  of  excellence  in  Mr  Godwin's  nar- 

.    rative,  495. 

I  "  Enquiry  respecting  the  Power  of 

Increase  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind," 
a  work  which  proves  that  the  author's 
powers  have  been  either  over-rated,  or 
greatly  impaired  by  time,  xxxv.  362.  in- 
citing cause  of  this  publication,  36.3. 
abuses  Mr  Malthus,  while  professing 
great  respect  for  him,  ib.  his  tables  and 
statements,  instead  of  weakening,  only 
establish  Mr  Malthus's  positions  more 
firmly,  364.  examination  of  his  and 
his  friend  Mr  Booth's  argument  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  American 
United  States,  364—372.  specimens  of 
his  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject,  372, 
373.  instances  of  his  wilful  and  glaring 
misrepresentations,  374.  the  perform- 
ance extremely  discreditable  to  him, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  375. 

,  character  of  the  mind  of,  by  Mr 

Hazlitt,  xlii.  257. 

Goerres,  Professor,  persecution  of,  for  a  po- 
litical pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Prussia, 
xlii.  474. 

Goeschen,  J.  F.  L.  editor  of   the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gains,  xlviii.  348.     notes  of, 
removed  from  the  edition  printed   at 
Leipzig,  386. 
Goethe,  J.  F.  W.  von,  Goetz  of  Berlich- 


ingen,  translated  by  Walter  Scott,  xxii. 
214.  ins  Egmont,  Torquato  Tasso,  and 
Faust,  216. 

Goethe,  character  of,  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
xxii.  216,  observations  on  his  works,  by 
Schlegel,  xxvii.  105. 

,  "  Aus  meinen  Leben,  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,"  xxvi.  304.  causes  of 
the  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  German  literature,  ib.  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  writers  who 
flourished  in  Goethe's  youth  laboured, 
305.  gradation. of  refinement  through 
which  the  commonwealth  of  literature 
passes,  307.  peculiarities  of  the  German 
character,  308.  Goethe  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  it,  310.  character  of  his 
writings,  ijb.  object  of  these  memoirs  of 
his  life,  312.  old  loves,  i7>.  introduction 
of  contemporaries,  313.  egotism,  314. 
point  of  view  in  which  the  work  is  va- 
luable, 315.  his  birth  and  early  years, 
ib.  goes  to  Leipsic  to  pursue  his  studies ; 
his  acquaintance  with  Gellert  and  Gott- 
sched,  324.  his  attachment  to  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  325.  his  studying  the 
mysteries  of  the  cabala,  326.  goes  to 
Strasburg  to  finish  his  studies;  his  ad- 
ventures there,  327.  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  Herder,  328.  his  unfeeling  con- 
duct to  the  parson's  daughter,  329.  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Merk,  330.  his 
loves  at  Wetzlar  and  Coblentz,  331. 
publishes  his  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  ib. 
his  thoughts  on  suicide,  332.  conceives 
the  plan  of  Werther,  333.  his  manner 
of  composing  it,  ib.  its  publication,  and 
the  consequences,  334.  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Lavater  and  Basedow,  335. 
Klopstock,  336.  writes  his  Clavigo,337. 
concluding  remarks,  ih. 

,  "  Aus  meinen  Leben,"  &c.  se- 
cond division,  vol.  I.  xxviii.  83.  com- 
mences with  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1786, 
leaving  a  chasm  of  fifteen  years  between 
his  former  work  and  this,  ib.  charac- 
ter of  his  Italian  tour,  84.  remarks  on 
his  egotism,  and  the  vanity  of  authors 
in  general,  85.  these  memoirs  an  im- 
portant accession  to  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  literary  character, 
86.  Trent;  the  house  built  by  the 
devil ;  the  Jesuits'  church,  87.  adven- 
ture at  Malsesine,  ib.  Verona  and 
Vicenza,  89.  passage  down  the  Brenta ; 
German  pilgrims;  arrival  at  Venice, 
90.  Ferrara,  95.  Bologna,  ib.  re- 
marks on  painting  and  painters,  96.  his 
dream,  97.  officers  of  the  papal  army, 
ib,     Assisi,  99.     Italian  ignorance  of 
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the  arts  of  social  life,  ib.  arrival  at 
Rome;  his  half  incognito,  100.  his 
interview  with  Monti,  102.  Iphigenia  ; 
details  of  the  progress  of  that  drama, 
103.  mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  104. 
his  portrait  by  Tischbein,  105. 
Goethe,  sketch  of,  and  of  his  position  in 
the  literary  society  of  Weimar,  xli.  86. 
his  fondness  for  English  reading,  and 
love  of  Byron,  88. 

,  greatest  work  of,  characterised, 
xlii.  414?.  story  of  his  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  418.  combination  of  vivacity  and 
eloquence  with  affectation  and  vul- 
garity, in  the  writings  of,  exemplified, 
422.  sort  of  description  with  which 
he  electrifies  his  readers,  424.  famous 
and  beautiful  song  of,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mignon,  428.  description  of 
the  Egg  Dance  by,  430.  critical  scene 
between  the  sexes  bj^431.  profound 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet 
offered  by,  433.  describes  well  the  re- 
hearsals, performance,  and  supper  of  a 
company  of  players,  436.  ravings  and 
agonies  described  by,  438.  vulgarity, 
obscurity,  and  absolute  unintelligibility 
ascribed  to,  440.  merit  of,  with  a  view 
to  the  diversity  of  national  tastes,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  great,  449. 

-.innovates  little  on  the  given  forms 


of  composition,  xlvi.  191.  imputation 
of  bad  taste  in  the  works  of,  its  cause, 
314.  act  passed  at  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire in  favour  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
writings  of,  noticed,  319.  beautiful  pas- 
sage by,  on  Swiss  scenery,  from  Meis- 
ter's  Wanderjahre,  332.  seems  to  be  a 
master  in  the  science  of  criticism,  333. 
poetry  of,  characterised,  335. 

Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  a  tragedy,  by 
Goethe,  account  of  the  first  publication 
of,  xxvi.  331. 

Goguet,  the  President  de,  his  work  "  On 
the  Origin  of  Laws,"  referred  to  on  the 
subject  of  castes  in  Asia,  xlviii.  33. 
statement  of,  on  the  immutable  distinc- 
tion of  castes  in  India,  37. 

Gold  found  abundantly  in  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  xxix.  42. 
value  of,  imported  annually  at  Calcutta, 
ib. 

— — ,  mines  of,  in  Hungary,  xxxi.  222. 

,  superiority  of  the  French  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of,  xxxii.  382. 

Coast  of  Africa,  sketch  of  the  recent 

politics  of  the,  xli.  337.  commerce  of, 
supplied  from  Ashantee,  341. 

—  and  silver,  circumstances  which  de- 


termine the  comparative  value  of,  xxx. 
62.  those  which  occasioned  their  de- 
pression after  the  discovery  of  America, 
ib. 

Gold  and  silver,  relative  value  of,  xxxi.  74. 
over- valuation  of  the  guinea,  compared 
with  silver,  in  the  coinage  of  1718,  75. 
absurdity  of  employing  them  equally  as 
a  legal  tender  for  debts,  or  as  a  standard 
of  value,  ib.  different  opinions  which 
should  be  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
exchangeable  value,  76. 

■ mines,    at    Kremnitz   and 

Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  account  of, 
xxxi.  222. 

Goldsmith,  Lewis,  translation  of  Carnot's 
Memorial,  addressed  to  Louis  XVIII., 
by,  xxiv.  182.  conveys  a  most  imperfect 
idea  of  the  originaly.  183.  character  of 
the  translator,  188. 

,  Oliver,  remarks  on  the  poetry  of, 
by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  491. 

Goodman,  Mr,  of  Leeds,  evidence  of,  on 
the  impolicy  of  forcing  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish wool  in  the  fabrication  of  broad 
cloth,  xlviii.  456. 

Gorbals,  parish  of,  at  Glasgow,  unifornaly 
resisted  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  xli.  258. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  Principal  of  the 
Scotch  College  at  Paris,  proposal  of,  to 
Earl  Gower  respecting  the  conveyance 
of  the  Stuart  Papers  to  England,  xxvi. 
407.  his  own  statement  of  what  he 
did  not  say,  with  remarks,  xxviii.  260. 

,  Rev.  Mr,  extract  from  his  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798, 
giving  an  instance  of  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  infliction  of  torture,  xxx. 
135. 

Dr,  work  of,  "  On  the  Structure 


of  the  Brain,"  referred  to,  xliv.  515. 

Gospel  of  St  John,  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
adapted  to  the  Hamiltonian  System,  by 
James  Hamilton,  xliv.  47.  See  Ha- 
milton. 

Gosselin,  M.,  his  "  Recherches  sur  la  Geo- 
graphic des  Anciens,"  referred  to,  xliii. 
164. 

Gothic  architecture,  obscurity  in  which 
the  subject  of,  still  remains  after  all  that 
has  been  written  on  it,  xlix.  420.  abi- 
lity required  to  rescue  the  study  of,  from 
the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen,  ib. 
corruptions  of,  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, from  our  communication 
with  Italy,  421.  its  degradation  com- 
pleted by  ecclesiastical  poverty  and  re- 
forming madness,  ib.    mortifying  vio- 
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lence  perpetrated  on  some  of  the  finest 
models  of,  4-22.  symptoms  of  a  revi- 
ving taste  for,  from  the  time  of  Batty 
Langley,  ib.  recent  contributions  to 
the  history  and  explanation  of,  by  means 
of  illustrated  works,  423.  style  of,  as 
constituting  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  distinguished  by  the  semi- 
circular and  pointed  arch,  424'.  origin 
of,  and  means  by  which  it  was  perpe- 
tuated, ib.  characteristic  parts  of, 
not  all  introduced  simultaneously,  425. 
investigation  to  prove  the  separate  in- 
vention and  application  of  its  embellish- 
ments, ib.  columns,  425;  windows, 
427 ;  doors,  428  ;  plans,  429 ;  orna- 
ments, ib. ;  arches,  430  dates  of  the 
appearance  of  the  pointed  arch  of,  in 
various  countries,  433.  conflicting  opi- 
nions of  Milner,  Haggitt,  Whittington, 
and  others,  on  the  progress  of  the  French 
in,  and  on  the  invention  of  the  pointed 
archby  the  English,  434,  435.  result 
of  Mr  Whittington's  parallel  between 
Amiens  and  Salisbury,  436.  havoc  made 
in  three  interesting  monuments  of,  by 
Mr  Wyatt,  ib.  ignorance  and  worse  mo- 
tives prevailing  in  the  reparations  made 
in  other  models  of,  437.  St  Aiban's, 
Wells,  and  Chichester,  ib.  repairs  of 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  a  proof  that 
masons  fit  to  work  in  the  style  of,  -can 
still  be  found,  438.  the  school  of  artists 
learned  in,  wants  only  embodying  and 
organization,  439. 
Gothic  Laws  of  Spain,  origin  and  nature 
of,  xxxi.  94.  history  of  the  Visigothic 
code,  and  its  different  revisions,  to  the 
time  of  Rodrigo,  the  last  of  the  Goths, 
98 — lOL  its  digest  now  existing  in 
the  two  texts,  *'  Leges  Wisigothorum," 
by  Lindenbrogius,  and  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion, "  Fuero  Juzgo,"  101.  antiquity 
of  the  latter,  102.  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  the  civil  law,  109—112.  the 
u;i written  common  law,  112.  remark- 
able practice  of  electing  the  principal 
oflficers  of  the  Spanish  armies  and  navy 
by  juries  of  twelve,  113 — 122.  pecu- 
liarities of  the  criminal  law  j  ordeals, 
122.  trial  by  jury,  124.  ordeals  of 
the  ploughshare  and  caldron,  129.  or- 
deal by  compurgation,  ib.  this  latter 
considered  to  be  the  basis  of  our  own 
criminal  jurisprudence,  131. 

monarchies,  nature  ofthe,xxxvi.  291. 
representative  government  adopted  by 
them,  the  result  of  their  federative  sys- 
tem, 292.  means  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  component  members  were  pro- 
tected without  weakening  the  common- 


wealth, ib.  internal  constitution  of, 
explained  from  the  Scandinavian  codes, 
293.  Scandinavian  Hoerad  or  Hun- 
dred, ib.  mode  of  electing  the  chief 
magistrate  of,  294.  a  Naempd  of  six 
or  twelve  'men  chosen  to  assist  him 
in  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  their  juris- 
diction, 295.  election  of  the  executive 
magistrate  of  the  shire ;  mode  of  dis- 
pensing justice  in  a,  296.  the  king  the 
conservator  of  the  public  peace,  ib. ;  by 
whom  nominated,  297.  method  of  elect- 
ing the  King  of  the  Swedes,  ib.  the  basis 
of  the  Parliaments  of  the  northern  king- 
doms, 299.  Langrett  or  parliament  of 
Iceland,  its  constitution  and  functions, 
301,  the  Wruge  Gericht,  its  jurisdic- 
tion, 308,  309.  Leet  juries,  in  England, 
analogous  to  the  Naempd  of  the,  314. 
Gott,  Benjamin,  of  Leeds,  important  evi- 
dence of,  on  the  importance  of  a  sup- 
ply of  foreign  wool  to  British  manufac- 
tures, xlviii.  454,  455. 
Gottsched,  account  of,  by  Goethe,  xxvi. 

324. 
Goulburn,  the  Right  Hon.  H.,  arguments 
addressed  to,  on  the  reduction  of  du- 
ties, xlix.  384.     views  of,  on  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  beer  duty 
examined,  385.   views  on  the  abolition 
of  the  licensing  system  submitted  to,  387. 
.  II I .   .  ■,  absurd  argument  of,  against  the 
increased  consumption  of  sugar  from  low 
duties,  L.  429. 
Gourmand,  definition  of  a,  xxxv.  53. 
Government,  frequent  changes  of,  how- 
ever arising,  promote  a  disposition  in 
nations  to  acquiesce  in  change ;  causes 
of  this  feeling,  xxiv.  533. 

,  discussion  of  the  expediency  of 

its  interference  with  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  xxxiv.  220—226. 
■I.I  — ,  the  ills  we  endure,  proceed  rather 
from  the  conduct  of,  than  from  its  fun- 
damental principles,  xxxvi.  374.  should 
never  interfere  to  adjust  the  gains  and 
losses  of  the  subjects,  473. 
m.  ,  executive,  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be 
national,  xxxvii.  79.  lords-lieutenant 
should  be  appointed  for  each  county, 
80.  office  of  sheriff  shamefully  prosti- 
tuted and  perverted  in,  81. 

,  policy  of,  in  regard  to  duties  on 
raw  produce,  xli.  73.  character  and 
position  of,  how  affected  by  really  free 
trade,  76,  77. 

,  an  absolute,  means  practised  by, 

to  divert  the  minds  of  its  subjects  from 
political  speculations,  xxxiv.  412.  in- 
stanced in  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV. 
fuid  Bonaparte,  ib,  413, 
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Government,  the  right  of  one  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  at  va- 
riance with  international  law,  xxxviii. 
250.  effects  on  weaker  states,  251. 
the  worst  governments  would  possess 
this  right  more  clearly  than  the  best,  ib. 

,  the,  of  Weimar,  regarded  with 

aversion  by  the  Holy  Allies,  xli.  89, 
character  of  the  Prussian,  by  the  author 
of  "  A  Tour  in  Germany,"  93.  re- 
marks on  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  Prus- 
sian, by  the  Reviewer,  94.  interference 
of,  safe  only  in  providing  means  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  children,  97. 

,  ignorant  improvidence  of,  per- 
haps causes  more  misery  than  its  jea- 
lousy, selfishness,  or  ambition,  xliii.  5. 
altered  policy  forced  on,  by  the  return 
of  peace,  must  lead  to  still  farther  eco- 
nomical changes  and  corrections,  10. 

,  no  act  of,  can  add  any  thing  to 
the  capital  of  the  country,  xliv.  75. 
should  not  lightly  interpose  its  relief  in 
the  case  of  gluts,  77.  Duty  of,  in  re- 
gard  to  commerce,  admirably  expound- 
ed by  Mr  Baring,  ib.  conduct  of,  un- 
justly attacked  in  relation  to  the  revul- 
sion of  1825-6,81.  measures  suggest- 
ed to,  respecting  the  causes  of  revul- 
sions, 93. 

duty  and  policy  of,  in  regard  to 


the  subsistence  of  the  people,  xliv.  358 
measures  of,  receive  a  prodigious  aid 
from  Parliament,  and  the  publication  of 
its  debates,  462.  doubtful  if  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  publicity  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  be  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  means  of  attack 
on  popular  rights,  and  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  misrule,  thus  placed 
at  the  disposal  of,  465.  inflammatory 
language,  as  applied  to  the  acts  of,  how 
excited,  and  when  and  why  it  is  ne- 
cessarily inflammatory,  470.  nume- 
rous single  abuses  in,  the  object  of 
patriotic  effort  on  the  part  of  a  regular 
opposition,  473.  free  enquiry  into  the 
acts  of,  must  not  be  confined  to  ab- 
stract points,  485.  speculative  im- 
provements in,  not  to  be  pursued  by  re- 
laxing the  watch  on  official  delinquen- 
cy, 487 ;  and  why,  488.  party  con- 
nexions rendered  necessary  by  the  ex- 
istence of  regular,  489. 
— —  argument  against  religious  esta- 
blishments protected,  and  in  turn  con- 
trolled, by  the,  491.  consequences  of 
a  trafficking  interference  of,  with  the 
Church,  495.  connexion  of,  with  the 
Church,  proposed  to  be  dissolved,  498. 
has  too  long  regarded  the  Church  esta- 


blishment as  a  thing  not  to  be  touched, 
51 1.  in  a  political  sense,  has  infinitely 
improved  since  that  of  the  Church  was 
established,  512. 
Government,  costly  apparatus  of,  little 
otherwise  useful  than  to  maintain  in  due 
authority  the  twelve  judges  at  West- 
minster, xlv.  459. 

,  Essay  on,  by  James  Mill,  xlix. 
159.  (See  Mill,  James.  Utilitarians.) 
investigations  into  the  general  princi- 
ples of,  cannot  be  fitly  pursued  by  the  a 
priori  method,  162.  specimen  of  a  ma- 
thematical theory  on,  168.  argument 
on  mixed  forms  of,  170 — 180.  question 
of  property,  as  connected  with  the  ex- 
istence of,  180- -183.  objections  to 
the  Utilitarian  theory  of,  184.  science 
of,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  185.  exhibition 
of  the  only  possible  mode  of  deducing 
a  theory  of,  from  these  principles,  187. 
the  inductive,  the  only  method  of  arri- 
ving at  just  general  conclusions  on,  188. 
,  freedom  of,  on  what  complex  in- 
fluences it  depends,  xlix.  451.  cost  of 
the  machinery  of,  in  America,  504. 
constitutional  form  of,  in  the  United 
States,  506. 

,  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances 

in,  illustrated,  L.  107—109.  use  and 
character  of,  depend  on  the  real  distri- 
bution of  power,  and  not  on  names  and 
badges,  109.  constitutions  bear  the 
same  relation  to,  that  paper  money 
does  to  commerce,  1 10.  a  form  of,  long 
in  use,  will  materially  affect  the  real 
distribution  of  power  in  a  community, 
111.  specimen  of  the  notions  of  the 
Reviewers  about,  in  answer  to  Mr  Mill 
and  the  Utilitarians,  125. 

,  doctrines  of  Mr  Southey  on  the 

duties  and  ends  of,  stated  and  examined, 
L.'547 — 551.  conduct  of,  in  relation  to 
infidel  publications,  as  estimated  by  the 
same  authority,  553 — 555. 
Government  Press,  Address  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  on  the  degraded  state  of,  and 
its  supporters,  xxxvii.  110.  historical 
sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  press  from  1804  to 
1822,  110—114.  See  ConstUutional 
Association. 
Governments  of  Continental  Europe  more 
truly  arbitrary  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore, xxxlx.  285.  circumstances  which 
have  served  to  strengthen  their  hands, 
286.  their  present  policy — the  gra- 
dual correction  of  all  abuses  from  which 
they  derive  no  advantage ;  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
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tures,  and  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  trade, 
&c.  287.  benefits  they  will  derive  from 
this,  without  conferring  any  political 
advantage  on  the  people,  ib. ;  and,  on 
the  strength  of  these  improvements,  to 
wage  a  more  fierce  and  acrimonious 
war  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  288. 
this  policy  manifest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  principal  powers,  and  is  beginning 
to  take  effect,  288.  compensation  to 
be  ultimately  made  for  the  present 
security  and  imposing  attitude  of  arbi- 
trary power; — the  partial  reforms  now 
made  will  render  the  people  more  de- 
sirous of  general  reform,  and  increase 
their  power  to  execute  this  desire,  293; 
— and  rulers  may  discover,  that  their 
best  power  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  their  people,  ib.  the  most 
absolute  monarch  not  independent  of 
control — may  come  to  prefer  the  safe 
and  honourable  control  of  a  national 
representation,  to  the  secret  and  igno- 
ble domination  of  a  few  hiterested  and 
incapable  individuals,  294;.  noblesse 
and  princes  applying  themselves  to 
education,  an  auspicious  circumstance, 
295.  superiority  of  constitutional  over 
despotic  governments  : — the  laws  bet- 
ter, and  better  executed — political  rights 
a  security  for  civil — measures  of  the 
rulers  comformable  to  tlie  general  opi- 
nions of  the  inhabitants,  296.  absolute 
rulers  neither  wise  nor  patriotic,  ib. 
industry  never  found  to  thrive  but  in  a 
free  country,  297. 

Gower,  John,  the  poet,  correct  edition  of 
the  Sonnets  of,  published  by  his  de- 
scendant, Earl  Gower,  for  the  use  of 
the  Roxburghe  Club,  xxxvi.  319,  7iote. 

Graciosa,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  ob- 
servations on,  by  Humboldt,  xxv.  92. 

Grade,  Mr,  of  Dantzic,  calculations  by,  of 
the  prices  of  corn  at  that  port,  xliv. 
328.  statement  by,  of  the  producing 
prices  of  grain  in  Prussian  Poland, 
329. 

Grafton,  late  Duke  of,  pamphlet  of,  on 
the  revisal  of  the  liturgy,  xxx.  224. 
Bishop  Watson's  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  it,  ib.  the  Bishop's  remark  on  his 
Grace's  Unitarian  principles,  213. 

Graham,  Dr  Robert,  "  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  continued  Fever,  especially 
that  form  at  present  existing  as  an  Epi- 
demic ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
most  eflficierit  Plan  for  its  Suppression," 
xxxi.  414.     See  Contagbus  Fever. 

— — ,  Maria,  "  Three  Months  passed 
in  the  Mountains  East  of  Rome  during 


the  year  1819,"  xxxv.  140.  a  book  of 
considerable  entertainment  and  some 
instruction,  ib.  historical  paradox  start- 
ed in  her  account  of  Gabii,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  style  of  the  author's 
remarks,  141.  account  of  Poli,  ih. 
of  Italian  religious  school-books,  142. 
agriculture — feeding  of  cattle — the  hog, 
143.  huntingthe  wild-boar,  144.  Gua- 
dagnola — Palestrina — the  banditti,  146. 
terror  of  the  inhabitants — imbecility  of 
the  police,  147.  expedition  against  the 
banditti,  149.  exploits  of  the  band, 
151.  murder  of  a  factor,  ib.  story  of 
a  surgeon  made  prisoner  by  them,  152. 
all  of  them  extremely  religious,  155. 
popular  poetry  of  the  modern  Romans, 
156.  specimens,  ib. — 157.  concluding 
remarks,  ib. 

Gramina,  cereal,  varieties  of,  recently  in- 
troduced into  Scotland — potatoe  oat- 
summer  wheat — winter  wheat,  xxiv. 
85,86. 

Grammar,  and  the  art  of  thinking,  modern 
French  writers  on,  compared  with  Eng- 
lish ones,  xxxv.  160 — 166. 

Granada,  ballads  relating  to  the  fall  of, 
present  the  strange,  but  not  uncommon, 
spectacle  of  a  nation  expiring  in  the 
midst  of  revelry  and  amusement,  xxxix, 
419.  ballad  not  [^connected  with  the 
political  events  of,  ib. 

Granby,  a  novel,  characterised  as  a  work 
which  really  interests  the  reader,  xliii. 
395.  outline  of  the  plot  of,  396. 
Misses  Clifton,  characters  of,  well  de- 
scribed, 397.  Mr  Trebeck,  a  very  cle- 
ver sketch,  ib.  scene  of,  in  which  Mr 
Trebeck's  powers  of  conversation  are 
shown,  398.  other  characters  of,  par- 
ticularized and  commented  on,  400. 
agreeable  passage  in,  giving  a  portrait 
of  Mrs  Dormer,  401.  satirical  passage 
from,  describing  Mrs  Clotworthy's 
routs,  402.  power  of  description  evin- 
ced by  the  author  of,  403.  character 
of  Tyrrel,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  book,  404.  specimen  taken 
from,  of  the  lecture  of  a  match-making 
mother  to  her  daughter,  ib. ; — and  of 
delicate  portraiture,  in  the  delineation 
of  Miss  Darrel,  405. 

Grandees  of  Spain,  character  of  the,  xxiii. 
366.  had  reason  to  be  offended  with 
the  constitution  of  1822,  375.  occa- 
sion on  which  they  might  have  been  of 
service  to  their  country,  383. 

Grand  Jury,  committals  increased  by  the 
existence  of  a,  xlviii.  414.  not  an  open 
but  a  secret  tribunal;  as  attached  to 
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courts  of  criminal  law  in  England,  416. 
duties  of,  left  extremely  indefinite  by  the 
books,  ib.  consequence  of  depositions 
not  being  laid  before,  is  an  average  of 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  escapes  to 
committals,  4<17. 

Grand  Jury,  the  functions  of,  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland,  xxxix. 
369.  questionable  if  the  introduction  of, 
into  Scotland,  would  do  much  good,  387. 
under  certain  regulations  would  now 
be  beneficial,  388, — both  to  the  people 
and  the  public  prosecutor,  ib.  examples, 
389.  importance  attached  to,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  people,  390. 

Grands  Mulets,  a  narrow  platform  on  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  described  by  M. 
Auldjo,  L.  225.  appalling  vicinity  of, 
as  viewed  by  the  same  adventurer,  227. 

Granite  Tors  of  Cornwall,  remarks  on,  by 
Dr  Macculloch,  xxviii.  181. 

Grant,  Charles,  substance  of  his  speech 
on  Sir  John  Newport's  motion  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  xli.  356.  one  of  the 
best  ever  made  on  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land, 360. 

— — ,  Letter  to,  by  Athamic,  on  the  late 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  xliii. 
197.     S>QQ  Athamic. 

,  argument  elicited  on  the  motion  of, 
regarding  the  sugar  duties,  L.  429. 
proposed  duties  on  sugars  imported  in- 
to Britain  as  fixed  in  the  resolutions  of, 
434.  question  of  the  sugar  duties  well 
placed  in  the  hands  of,  436. 

,  Sir  William,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

great  increase  of  business  in  his  court 
for  ten  years,  compared  with  the  last 
ten  years  of  Lord  Hardvvicke's  time, 
xxi.  123.  number  of  causes  heard  and 
decrees  made  by  him,  compared  with 
Lord  Eldon,  124. 

,  professional  fame  of,  dated  from  his 

elevation  to  the  bench,  xliv.  41 1.  be- 
came a  ready  lawyer  some  time  after 
his  judicial  birth,  412.  greatest  chief 
justices  next  to,  in  the  late  reign,  ib. 

Granville,  Dr  A.  B.,  the  only  notice  of 
Horaoopathy  in  England  given  by,  L. 
505.  his  definition  of  the  new  system 
of  cure  propagated  by  Hahnemann, 
507.  striking  case  of  cure  by  homoo- 
pathic  methods  reported  by,  522. 

Grasses,  experiments  on  the  produce  and 
nutritive  qualities  of,  by  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  xxii.  280. 

Graves  of  a  Household,  a  beautiful  poem 
by  Mrs  Heraans,  quoted,  L.  38. 

Gravina,  V.  notice  of  his  attempt  to  prove 
the  "  Italia  Liberata"  of  Trissino  the 


first  epic  poem  since  the  Iliad,  ^xix. 
464,  465. 

Gray,  Hugh,  "  Letters  from  Canada,  writ- 
ten during  a  residence  there  in  the 
years  1806, 1807,  and  1808,  &c."  xxiv. 
243. 

,  Jonathan,  "  History  of  the  York 

Lunatic  Asylum,  with  an  appendix," 
xxviii.  431.     See  Lunatic  Asylums. 

,  Thomas,  the  poet,  remarks  on  his 

letters  to  his  friends,  xxxi.  83.  anec- 
dotes of  him  by  Walpole,  84,  93. 

Graydon,  Rev.  George,  account  of  the 
lava  dikes  or  veins  of  Monte  Somma 
near  Vesuvius,  xxix.  82. 

Grazzini,  the  Italian  novelist,  the  best 
of  them'all,  next  to  Boccaccio,  xlii.  194. 

Gratitude  defined  by  a  statesman  to  be  a 
lively  sense  of  future  favours,  xxvii. 
311. 

Grattan,  Henry,  speech  of,  in  1791,  on  the 
motion  as  to  the  sale  of  Irish  peerages, 
xxxiii.  277.  speech  of,  in  1797,  recom- 
mending conciliatory  measures,  and 
subsequent  secession  from  Parliament, 
282. 

,  public  character  of,  xxxiv.  337. 

,  "  Speeches  of,  in  the  Irish  and 

Imperial  Parliament,"  xxxviii.  48.  cele- 
brity of,  as  an  orator ;  method  of  prepa- 
ration and  composition,  49.  the  edi- 
tor  guilty  of  an  omission  in  not  stating 
what  speeches  were  corrected  by  Mr 
G.  himself,  ib.  one  half  might  have 
been  omitted  without  injury  to  his  re- 
putation, 54.  the  testimonials  or  pa- 
negyrics prefixed  absurd,  ib.  specimens 
of  them,  65.  debate  on  motion  for  a 
new  writ  for  Dublin  unnecessarily  in- 
troduced, 56.  his  speech  on  his  mo- 
tion for  the  declaration  of  Irish  rights, 
1780,  the  finest  in  the  collection,  61. 
extracts  from  it,  62 — 67.  effects  of  its 
delivery  on  the  audience,  70.  his  se- 
cond speech  on  the  same  subject,  1782, 
more  learned  and  effective,  but  infe- 
rior in  the  declamatory  and  ornamen- 
tal parts,  71.  his  last  speech  upon  it 
contains  many  deviations  from  strict 
taste,  72.  remarks  upon  the  authority 
of  judges,  in  questions  of  national  li- 
berty, of  far  too  universal  application, 
73.  specimens  of  extravagant  efforts 
of  fancy,  which  destroy  the  effect  of 
his  most  brilliant  speeches,  74.  his 
concluding  observations  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  humane  and  wise,  75. 
his  reply  in  the  same  debate  applicable 
to  the  present  times,  76.  a  stanch  re- 
former, and  most  bitterly  personal,  77. 
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his  speech  on  reform  in  1797,  would 
now  be  considered  as  rebellious,  79. 
his  attack  on  Mr  Flood,  80.  his  reply 
to  Mr  Corry,  full  of  the  most  acrimo- 
nious invective,  82. 

Grattan,  the  eloquence  of,  called  by  Moore 
the  music  of  freedom,  xli.  153.  his  tes- 
timony against  the  Irish  tithe  sys- 
tem, 379.  efforts  of,  ineffectual  to 
abate  the  nuisance  of  tithes,  380. 
splendid  indication  by,  of  the  Engine  of 
Redress,  quoted,  383.  patriotic  efforts 
of,  achieved  the  nominal  independence 
of  Ireland,  388. 

..  ,  speech  of,  on  the  Catholic  ques- 

tion, quoted,  xlv.  443. 

,  appearance  of,  as  an  actor  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  xlvi.  388.  specimens 
of  the  verses  of,  ib. 

,  H.  "  Highways  and  Byways," 
&c.  xxxviii.  454. 

Great  Council  of  England,  under  the  an- 
cient constitution,  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  king,  as  the  king  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  stand  at 
present,  xxvi.  363.  its  conduct  to  Wil- 
liam I.  351.  to  William  Rufus,  352. 
account  of  those  held  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  358.  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  invested  in  it  conjointly 
with  the  king,  361.  was  also  a  court  of 
criminal  judicature,  362.  causes  which 
contributed  to  its  temporary  eclipse, 
364. 

Greece,  observations  on  the  maps  of,  xxv. 
458. 

,  its  prospects  of  liberation  from 

the  Turkish  dominion,  xxv.  476,  477. 

■■I  ,   ancient,    circumstances   in  the 

state  of,  adverse  to  the  efforts  of  the 
tragic  writers,  xxxiv.  271 ;  and  propor- 
tionably  propitious  to  those  of  the  co- 
mic poets,  273.  the  very  land  for  co- 
medy, 274.  time  of  its  greatest  splen- 
dour, when  its  first  statues,  pictures, 
&c.  had  been  produced — time  of  its 
greatest  genius,  that  which  produced 
them,  xxxviii.  350. 

,  present  state  of,  very  different  from 

what  it  was  when  Sir  W.  Gell  visited  it, 
xxxviii.  315.  cause  of,  that  of  freedom 
and  Christianity,  316.  disparagement 
thrown  upon  it  by  Sir  W.  318,  suppo- 
sed benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  an- 
nexation of,  to  Russia,  319 — 321.  free 
toleration  granted  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination  in,  329.  the  revolution  un- 
fortunately accelerated  by  the  indiscre- 
tion of  the  society  of  Mount  Pelion, 
330.     massacre  at  Tripolitza  clouded 


the  dawn  of  the  cause  with  infamy,  al- 
though provoked  by  the  horrid  perfidy 
of  the  Turks,  331.  the  cause  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  aimexed  to  Russia,  332.  events  have 
proved  that  this  cannot  now  take  place, 
ib. 

Greece,  ancient,  what  her  colonies  were, 
xlii.  27 J.  colonized  on  diflFerent  prin- 
ciples from  Rome,  273. 

,  history  of,  the  best  commentary 

on  that  of  Italy,  xlv.  268.  and  why 
269,  273.  interests  of  individuals  in, 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  state,  290. 
tyranny  of,  reappeared  in  the  Italian 
commonwealths,  293. 

■  '  '■  ■  History  of,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, xlviii.  263.  extract  on  the  cha- 
racters of  Epaminondas  and  Timoleon, 
from,  264.  diflferent  representations  of 
Socrates  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  well 
sketched  in,  265. 

Greek  alphabet,  Phenician  origin  of  the, 
xxxi.  369. 

church,  preferable  to  the  Roman 

Catholic,  xxxviii.  327.  testimony  in 
its  favour  by  Bishop  Watson,  328. 

comedy,  account  of,  by  Schlegel 

xxvi.  88. 

drama,  not  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish, xxxviii.  182.  dramatists  of,  poor 
in  comparison  with  Shakspeare,  191. 
,  sprung  from  the  odes,  xlii.  313. 
'  ,  as  copied  by  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, affords  valuable  hints  of  the  state 
of  manners  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  xliii. 
25. 

■i  historians  of  Persia,  discrepancies 

between,  and  the  native  traditions ; 
mode  of  reconciling  them,  xxvi.  284. 

language,  remarks  on  the  ancient 

pronunciation  of  the,  xxxvi.  109.  ana- 
logies of,  with  the  Sanscrit,  433,  434. 

,  admirable  qualities  of  the,  de- 
tailed, [xliii.  331.  philosophical  vo- 
cabularies of  ancient  Rome  and  modern 
Europe  derived  from,  332.  initiation 
of  the  scholar  into,  eminently  calcula- 
ted to  produce  expansion  of  ideas,  ib. 
333.  study  of,  may  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price,  ih.  fatal  eflFects  of  a 
too  exclusive  addiction  to  the  pursuit 
of,  334.  study  of,  strictly  a  luxury, 
335.  would,  under  a  free  system  of 
the  Universities,  be  less  read,  but  as 
much  enjoyed,  336. 

— — —  literature,  successive  stages  of, 
xxi.  25.  purity  of  taste  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry,  ascribed  to  the  influence 
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of  their  mythology,  but  differently  ac- 
counted for,  26.  characteristic  defects 
of,  27.  greatly  influenced  by  their  po- 
litical institutions,  ib.  drama,  pecu- 
liarities of,  28.  defects  of,  most  con- 
spicuous  in  comedy,  29.  philosophy, 
not  rated  very  high,  30.  considered 
men  almost  exclusively  in  their  relation 
to  the  public,  ib.  historians,  peculiar 
merit  of,  ib.  remarkable  fewness  of 
ideas  in  all  their  productions,  ib.  em- 
braced very  little  of  the  most  useful 
branches,  xxiii.  232.  historical  sketch 
of,  from  the  6th  century  to  the  fall  of 
the  eastern  empire,  by  Mr  Berington, 
245. 

Greek  music  scale,  remarks  on  the  an- 
cient,  xxxiii.  356. 

'  orators,  remarks  on  the  qualities 

which  distinguish  the  works  of  the 
principal,  Demosthenes,  JEschines, 
Isocrates,  Ssc,  xxxiii.  84 — 108.  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  models 
they  have  left  us,  the  best  corrective  of 
the  faults  of  modern  eloquence,  84. 

— — —  professors  in  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, hints  to,  XXXV.  307—310,  313. 

• refugees,  the  arrival  of  the,  in  Italy, 

commonly  considered  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  xxvii.  206. 
■  romances  in  prose,  account  of,  by 

Mr  Dunlop,  xxiv.  48^50. 

— —  theatre,  remarks  on,  by  Schlegel, 
xxvi.  77. 

■■  tragedians,  account  of    the,  by 

Schlegel,  xxvi.  78.  -Sischylus,  i6.  So- 
phocles, 82.     Euripides,  85. 

.  tragedy,  more  time  and  attention 

occupied  by,  than  it  deserves,  xlvii. 
419.  comparatively  perfect  shape  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  ib.  ori- 
ginality of,  hardly  doubtful,  420.  per- 
fection of,  quickly  advanced,  421. 
unity  of,  examined,  422.  great  events  of, 
frequently  narrated,  instead  of  being  re- 
presented, 423.  considerations  on  the 
effect  of  this,  ib.  424.  the  chorus  a 
great  and  leading  characteristic  of,  425. 
plots  of,  meagre,  426.  want  of  variety 
in  plays,  interest  and  attention,  427. 
notions  of  pathos  in,  absurd  and  unna- 
tural, 428,  429.  impossible  to  give,  by 
general  description,  an  idea  of  particu- 
lar plays  of,  430.  a  famous  passage  of, 
paralleled  by  one  of  Shakspeare,  431. 
wisdom  attributed  to  the  great  masters 
of,  432.  effect  of,  on  the  taste  of  mo- 
dern times,  i6.  Parallel  of,  with  the 
French,  433,  434.  specimens  of  bad 
translation  from,  by  Mr  Edwards,  435. 


Greek  tragedy,  remarks  on  the  connexion 
of,  with  the  chorus,  xlix.  324.  chorus 
of  women  often  found  in,  329.  remains 
of,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
things,  333.  general  remarks  on,  334 
—336. 

Greeks,  the,  supposed  by  Madame  de  Stael 
to  be  the  first  inventors  of  literature, 
xxi.  24.  had  no  idea  of  love,  in  the  mo- 
dern acceptation,  27.  were  more  na- 
tional than  republican,  29.  their  mo- 
rality very  clumsy  and  imperfect,  30. 
very  expert  in  political  science,  and 
why,  ib.  possessed  no  embodied  sys- 
tem of  faith,  claiming  divine  origin,  xxii. 
400.  their  popular  superstitions  avow- 
edly exotics,  and  traceable  to  other 
countries,  401. 

ancient,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 

learning  in  Europe,  Substance  of  the 
late  Professor  Dalzel's  Lectures  on  the, 
XXXV.  302. 

,  modern,  observations  on  the,  by 

Mr  Gait,  xxiii.  5.3.  Colonel  Leake's 
account  of,  xxiv.  365. 

,  ,  sketch  of  one  of  their 

xli.    50.     war  song  for,  by 


cruisers, 
Campbell,  282. 

— =— — ,  claims  which  they  have  on  Eng- 
land for  encouragement  and  assistance 
in  their  contest  with  the  Turks,  xxxvi. 
514.     in  what  manner  met,  515. 

Gregorian  telescope,  first  described  in 
Gregory's  Optica  promota,  in  1663, 
xxiv.  31.  in  what  it  differs  from  that 
of  Cassegrain,  ib.  Captain  Kater's  ex- 
periments on  the  comparative  quanti- 
ties of  light  in  each,  32—35. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  St,  translations  of  se- 
lect passages  from  his  works  by  Mr 
Boyd,  xxiv.  58.  antithetical  trifling 
the  character  of  his  style,  66.  extracts, 
69 — 71.  almost  the  only  father  who 
wrote  verses,  71.  the  sparkling  con- 
ceits of  his  style  more  endurable  in 
verse  than  in  prose,  ib. 

— —  Thaumaturgus,  St,  his  Chariste- 
ria,  or  oration  of  thanks  to  his  precep- 
tor Origen,  the  best  specimen  of  elo- 
quence among  the  Fathers,  xxiv.  66. 
his  familiar  epistle  to  Satan,  62. 

I  the  Great,  St,  (Pope  Gregory 
VII.)  declares  the  words  of  divine 
wisdom  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  vulgar  grammar,  xxiv.  G5. 

,  means  by  which  he  conceived 
and  executed  his  daring  schemes  in  a 
few  years,  xxx.  322.  by  the  threat  of 
excommunication  compelled  the  sove- 
reigns to  acknowledge  that  the  lands 
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allotted  to  the  clergy  belonged  to  the 
Pope,  lb.  his  prohibition  of  marriage 
to  all  the  orders  of  the  priesthood,  ib. 
his  project  of  the  crusades,  323.  bene- 
ficial etfect  of  his  measures  upon  Italy, 
ib. 

Gregory  the  Great,  notice  of  the  innova- 
tions and  reforms  made  in  church  music 
by,  xxxiii.  362,  3G3. 

of  Tours,  extracts  from  the  his- 
tory of,  relative  to  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
XXXV.  490. 

X.  Pope,  curious  passage  from 


his  warning  to  Edward  I.  against  French 
tournaments,  xlix.  55. 

— — ,  David,  analogy  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye  and  the  means  of  im- 
proving optic  glasses  hinted  at  by,  in 
1713,  xlvi.  518. 

,  Dr  Olinthus,  observations  of,  in 


the  Shetland  Isles,  on  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  xxx.  422,  423. 

Green,  a  Norfolk  poacher,  affecting  his- 
tory of,  by  Lord  Sufiield,  xiiii.  251. 

Greenland,  description  of,  by  Hans  Egede, 
xxx.  1.  notice  of  the  work,  3,  4.  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of,  31.  examination 
of  the  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
colony  on  the  eastern  coast  of,  34.  pro- 
ved to  be  clearly  a  fable,  37.  the  settle- 
ments formed  by  the  Danes  on  the  west 
side  more  numerous  and  thriving  than 
those  existing  at  any  former  period,  38. 

Greenough,  G.  B.  "  Critical  Examination 
of  the  first  principles  of  Geology,  in  a 
series  of  Essays,"  xxxiii.  80.  cha- 
racter of  the  work ;  Essay  1.  on  strati- 
fication ;  ib.  contradictory  doctrines  of 
the  most  eminent  geologists  on  this 
subject,  81.  Essay  2.  on  the  figure  of 
the  earth;  strong  presumptive  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  original  fluidity 
of  its  superficial  materials,  83.  the  di- 
luvian  catastrophe,  86.  Essay  3.  on  the 
inequalities  which  existed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  previously  to  diluvian 
action,  and  on  the  causes  of  these  in- 
equalities, 87.  Essay  4.  on  formations. 
Essay  5.  on  the  order  of  succession  in 
rocks,  88.  the  doctrines  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  school  on  these  points  success- 
fully attacked,  ib.  Essay  6.  on  the  pro- 
perties of  rocks  as  connected  with  their 
respective  ages;  Essay  7.  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  strata  as  deduced  from  their 
fossil  contents ;  Essay  8.  on  mineral 
veins,  90.  high  qualities  of  the  author 
as  displayed  in  his  book,  ib. 

Grenada,  religious  instruction  of  slaves  not 
attended  to  in,  xlv.  180.  proceedings 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index.  Vol.  II. 


in,  for  admitting  slave  evidence,  to  what 
they  amount,  181.  measures  adopted  in, 
with  regard  to  manumission,  184 ;  to 
property  of  slaves,  185  ;  and  to  punish- 
ments, 186.  contumacy  of  the  legisla- 
ture of,  188. 

Grenville,  Lord,  sentiments  of,  on  the  Nor- 
wegian question,  quoted,  xxiii.  97. 

,  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  question  since 
his  letter  of  1809,  xxvii.  3 1 0.  circumstan- 
ces under  which  that  letter  was  writ- 
ten, 335.  doubts  whether  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  (1816)  he  would  not  have 
formed  another  opinion,  336. 

,  small  effect  of  the  secession  of. 


and  his  friends,  from  the  Opposition, 
xxx.  197. 

speech  of,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


Nov.  30,  1819,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe's  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  the  distresses  and  discontents 
prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
&c.  xxxiii.  187.  high  authority  of  the 
noble  lord ;  good  fortune  of  the  mi- 
nistry in  obtaining  his  sanction  and  co- 
operation, 188.  manner  in  which  they 
have  cried  up  this  speech,  189.  marvel 
at  the  fame  which  it  has  acquired,  ib. 
qualities  of  Lord  G.'s  former  speeches 
which  this  wants,  190.  his  language  ex- 
pressive of  sincere  conviction,  but  the 
natural  strength  of  his  understanding 
paralysed  by  a  panic,  ib.  his  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Mr  Burke,  191.  esti- 
mate of  the  real  weight  of  that  authori- 
ty ;  what  Mr  Burke  would  be,  were  he 
now  alive,  192.  Lord  G.'s  parallel  of 
the  present  state  of  this  country  with  that 
of  France  during  the  Revolution,  193. 
the  arguments  of  the  speech  not  ground- 
ed on  facts,  but  on  '  universal  notoriety,' 
195.  the  documents  produced  contradict 
most  of  the  positions  of  the  alarmists, 
ib.  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  for 
the  evil  is  increased  restraint  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  223.  as  that  has 
been  applied  more  frequently  during  the 
last  thirty  years  (the  period  during 
which  the  evil  has  been  generating) 
than  during  any  former  period,  without 
effect,  it  is  evident  proof  that  this  can- 
not be  the  remedy,  224.  the  natural 
and  obvious  one  suggested,  225. 
,  conversation  between,  and  Lord 


Chancellor  Eldon,  on   the   efficacy  of 
capital  punishment,  xxxv.  323,  324. 
-,  extract  from  the  speech  of,  on  the 


slave  trade  abolition,  in  1807,  xxxix.  125. 
O 
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Grenville,  Lord,  junction  of,  with  the 
Whigs,  in  I80I,  how  defended,  xlvi. 
428.  cabinet  of,  in  1806,  examined  in 
its  heterogeneous  materials,  4*29. 

Grey,  Ear),  Letter  to,  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  on  the  transference  of  Norway 
to  Sweden,  xxiii.  79.  speech  of,  in 
Parliament,  on  the  subject,  80.  his 
speech  on  the  state  of  Poland,  103. 

-  — ,  slanderous  libels  against,  xxxvii. 
353—355. 

,  brilliant  eulogium  by,  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  his  splendid  oration  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
xlix.  270. 

Grey,  Mr  G.  F.  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  curious  and  important  papyri 
brought  by,  from  Thebes,  xlv.  535.  mar- 
vellous coincidence  with  the  discoveries 
of  Dr  Young  in  hieroglyphics  afforded 
by  certain  writings  on  papyrus  belong- 
ing to,  536.  importance  of  the  collec- 
tions of,  as  linking  the  enquiries  of  Dr 
Young  and  M.  Peyron,  539. 

Grimaldi,  Marquis,  horrible  charge  against, 
while  he  was  in  the  Spanish  ministry, 
xxi.  205. 

Grimm,  Baron  de,  "  Correspondance  Lit- 
teraire,  philosophique  et  critique,  de- 
puis  1770  jusqu'a  1782,"  xxi.  263. 
account  of  the  author,  264.  nature 
of  the  work,  265.  characteristics  of 
the  society  in  which  he  moved,  266. 
character  and  anecdotes  of  Voltaire, 
267—274.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  274.  the 
Abbe  Galiani,  with  extracts  from  his 
letters,  275—279.  Helvetius,  279.  Ma- 
dame Geoffrin,  280.  Marmontel,  281. 
Diderot,  283.  Crebillon  the  younger, 
284^  Madame  de  Deffant,  285.  his  ob- 
servations  on  Montaigne's  Essays,  286. 
Labarpe,  288.  EngHsh  authors,  289. 
observations  by  Grimm  and  Diderot  on 
the  French  drama,  290, 291.  horrible  an- 
ecdote of  Marshal  Saxe,  294.  singular 
anecdote  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  last  ten  volumes  of  the  Encyclope- 
dic, 296.  anecdotes  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  297.  longevity  of  French  au- 
thors, 298. 

,  "  Correspondance  Litteraire,  etc. 

depuis  1753  jusqu'en  1769,"  xxiii. 
292.  not  so  interesting  as  the  portion 
already  reviewed,  293.  character  of  the 
author,  294.  his  estimate  of  French 
society,  294 — 298.  his  comparison  of 
'Fielding  and  J.  J.  Rousseau,  ib.  anec- 
dotes of  Rousseau,  ib.  character  of  his 
♦' Lettre  sur  les  spectacles,"  299.  cri- 
tique on  his  "Emile,"300.  observations 


on  his  quarrel  with  David  Hume,  301. 
account  of  the  Convulsionaires,  302. 
character  and  anecdotes  of  Fontenelle, 
304 — 307.  personal  character  of  Louis 
XIV.  307.  character  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  308;  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
ib.  Marechal  Saxe,  309.  reflections 
written  in  1755,  equally  applicable  in 
1795,  311.  defence  of  metaphysics, 
312.  character  and  condition  of  women, 
ib.  good  and  evil  of  luxury,  314.  invec- 
tive against  printing,  315.  English  li- 
terature, 316.  anecdotes  of  Garrick,  ib. 
of  Bouret,  the  farmer  general,  317.  Re- 
staut,  318.  Lafontaine,  i6.  Voltaire,  f6. 
Madame  Geoffrin,  319.  Count  Caylus, 
ib. 

Letter  to,  from  Diderot,  on  the 


character  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  xxxi.  49. 
portrait  of,  by  his  mistress,  Mad.  d'Epi- 
nay,  53. 

•,  the  Brothers,  various  works  of. 


on  ancient  German  poetry,  xxvi.  181. 
character  of  them,  214. 

-,  Jacobo,  Silva  de  Viejos  Roman- 


ces, publicada  por,  xxxix.  393. 

Grimshawe,  Rev.  T.  S.  "  Wrongs  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough 
stated  and  illustrated,"  xxxvii.  432. 

Grintield,  Rev.  E.  W.  "  A  Reply  to  Mr 
Brougham's  Practical  Observations  up- 
on the  Education  of  the  People,"  xlii. 
206.  old  accusation  revived  by,  against 
Mr  Brougham,  207.  Question  at  issue 
between  him  and  his  adversaries,  208. 
novel  objection  of,  to  infant  schools,  ib. 
and  to  elementary  schools,  210.  benefit 
of  national  schools  magnified  by,  211. 
infelicitous  attempt  of,  to  answer  Mr 
Brougham,  212.  ingenuous  confession 
by,  of  the  dilemma  of  the  dreaders  of 
popular  instruction,  215.  valuable  sug- 
gestion of,  in  favour  of  circulating  libra- 
ries, 216.  argument  of,  left  to  its  own 
power  of  self-destruction,  217.  uncan- 
did  and  thoughtless  attack  of,  on  Mr 
Brougham,  for  attempting  to  subvert  the 
existing  charitable  institutions,  219. 
foolish  apprehension  of,  221. 

Griselidis,  Patient,  Marchioness  of  Salu- 
ces,  xxix.  208.  no  memorial  left  of 
her,  ib. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  extracts  from  his  Trea- 
tise on  War  and  Peace,  on  the  subject 
of  the  transfer  of  kingdoms  or  provin- 
ces from  one  sovereign  to  another, 
xxiii.  90—93. 

. ,  character  of,  and  of  his  Treatise  on 


the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  xxvii.  232. 
Zouch's  opinion  of  the  difference  be- 
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tween  him  and  Albericus  Gentilis,  ib. 
note.  Leibnitz's  opinion  of  him,  233, 
note,  number  and  influence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, 235.  his  Treatise  one  of  the 
works  which  has  most  directly  influen- 
ced the  opinion  of  Europe  during  the 
two  last  centuries,  xxxvi.  244-.  his 
remark  on  innovation  and  alarm,  xxx. 
22G,  note. 

-,  sentiments  of,  on  the  restraints 


offered  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  xliii. 
140.  admitted  the  primacy  of  the 
Pope  as  a  Christian  Bishop,  158. 

.,  horror  expressed  by,  in  his  Bel- 


gic  history,  at  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary  by  Elizabeth,  xliv.  2. 

-,  sense  of,  on  the  construction  of 


contracts  in  international  law,  quoted 
xlv.  244. 
Grounds  of  an  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
r€stricting  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus, 
xxiv.  491.     See  Malthus. 

Grover,  Mr  H.  M.,  "  Anne  Boleyn,  a  Tra- 
gedy," by,  xlv.  321.  expedients  adopt- 
ed by,  to  overcome  the  chronological 
difficulties  of  his  subject,  326.  Blank 
verse  of;  dispenses  with  metre  as  his 
couplets  do  with  rhyme,  327.  not  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  his  plot, 
ib,  strange  beau  idial  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman given  by,  328.  often  success- 
fully imitates  the  style  of  our  early  dra- 
matists, 329.  gracefully  elevated  pas- 
sage in  a  scene  of,  ib.  natural  and 
pathetic  speech  of  Queen  Anne  in  one 
of  the  scenes  of,  330.  statement  of, 
respecting  the  more  than  accidental 
coincidences  between  Mr  Milman  and 
himself,  331. 

Guacanagari,  a  Cacique  of  Hispaniola,  in- 
terview of  Columbus  with,  beautifully 
described  by  Mr  Irving,  xlviii.  14. 

Guadaloupe,  the  island  of,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Sweden  in  perpetuity, 
on  condition  of  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  restored  by  her  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  1814,  without  any  condition, 
xxiii.  132.  amount  of  the  importation 
of  slaves  into,  before  and  since  the  Re- 
volution, 142. 

Guardian  Assurance  Company,  remarks 
on  a  clause  in  the  policies  of  the,  xlv. 
512. 

Guayquerias,  or  Indians  of  the  coast  of 
Cumana,  character  of,  by  M,  de  Hum- 
boldt, XXV.  107. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  originof  the  fac- 
tions of,  in  Italy,  xxx.  324. 

Guerchy,  M.  de,  French  ambassador  in 


England  in  1767,  Dr  Franklin's  ac- 
count of  his  behaviour  to  him,  xxviii. 
285. 
Guerfeh  Hassan,  description  of  a  remark- 
able excavated  temple  at,  by  Mr  Legh, 
xxvii.  436. 
Guest,  Richard,  *'  A  Compendious  Histo- 
ry of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  xlvi.  1. 
a  meagre,  j)rejudiced,  and  superficial 
work,  6.  improbable  statements  of, 
respecting  the  claims  of  High  or  Hayes 
to  the  inventions  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  12. 
Guiana,  district  of,  comprehending  De- 
merara  and  Essequibo,  described  by  Mr 
Waterton,  xliii.  300.  directions  for  the 
traveller  in,  304.  account  of  the  Wood- 
pecker and  Goatsucker  of,  306.  appella- 
tion given  by  the  natives  of,  to  the 
King  of  the  Vultures,  307.  vampires 
and  snakes  in,  considered  as  enemies 
to  man,  309. 

Guicciardini,  Francesco,  affectionate  let- 
ters of,  to  Machiavel,  a  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  M.  was  held  by  those 
who  knew  his  character,  xxvii.  214. 
splendid  passage  of  his  history,  descri- 
bing the  state  of  Italy  in  the  age  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  xlv.  267. 

Guide  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  accession  of  a  new  King,  and 
the  immediate  prospect  of  a  new  Par- 
liament, xxxiii.  471 — 493. 

Guido  Aretino,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
counterpoint,  xxxiii.  364.  the  origina- 
tor of  the  names  given  to  the  notes  in 
the  musical  scale,  ib. 

Guido  da  Polenta,  Master  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  and 
the  protector  and  friend  of  Dante,  no- 
tice of,  xxx.  342,  343,  346. 

Guildford,  disgraceful  state  of  the  prison 
of,  xxx.  474. 

Guillaume  de  Vaudoncourt,  General, 
"  Histoire  de  la  guerre  soutenue  par 
les  Frangais  en  AUemagne,  en  1813," 
xxxii.  208.  character  of  the  work, 
ib. 

,  his  conjecture  of  Parga  being  the 

ancient  Ephyra, xxxii.  263.  his  anecdote 
of  Ali  Pacha,  communicated  by  himself; 
271. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift's  greatest  work, 
xxvii.  46.  Mr  Scott's  observations  on 
it,  47. 

Gum,  Chinese  substitute  for,  xxix.  42. 

Gunnery,  Dr  Hutton's  account  of  experi- 
ments in,xxii.  100 — 107. 

Gunpowder,  superiority  of  the  English, 
to  the  French,  xxxii.  370.     the  better 
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carbonization  of  wood,  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  is  owing,  378. 

Gurney,  Jos.  John,  "  Notes  on  a  visit 
made  to  some  of  the  Prisons  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England,  in 
company  with  Elizabeth  Fry,"  xxxv. 
286. 

,  Miss,  translation  of  the  Saxon 

Chronicle  by,  recommended,  xxxv.  500, 
note. 

Guru  Govind,  a  famous  warrior  and  pro- 
phet among  the  Sikhs,  account  of,  xxi. 
435. 

Guru-raata,  or  national  council  of  the 
Sikhs,  account  of,  xxi.  441. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Great,  contem- 
porary  account  of  the  death  of,  in  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  xlvi.  199. 

Gustavus- Adolphus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden, 
"  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  years  of," 
xxi.  152.  is  a  defence  of  the  party 
which  dethroned  him,  published  by  the 
connivance  of  the  present  government, 
ib.  its  authenticity  not  to  be  doubted,  153. 
quits  his  kingdom  in  July  1803,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  154.  recalls  his  minis- 
ter from  Paris  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  155.  sends  back  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  on  the  latter  acknowledging 
Bonaparte  as  Emperor,  ib.  his  foolish 
conduct  towards  Russia,  England,  and 


Prussia,  157.  his  character  varying 
between  drivelling  and  madness,  ib.  his 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
158, 159 ;  after  the  destruction  of  Prus- 
sia, 161.  his  great  want  of  personal 
courage,  162.  his  religious  fanaticism, 
ib.  plunges  his  country  into  a  war  with 
Russia  and  Denmark,  163.  his  singu- 
lar treatment  of  General  Moore,  164 — 

167.  his  mischievous  interference  in 
all  the  departments  of  his  government, 

168.  summary  of  his  misgovernment, 
and  the  immediate  causes  of  the  revo- 
lution, 170.  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  deposition,  171 — 
174.  signs  the  instrument  of  abdica- 
tion drawn  up  by  himself,  175. 

Guthrie  v.  Sterne,  Mr  Phillips's  speech  in 
the  case  of,  xxv.  389.  striking  circum- 
stances in  it,  393. 

Guy  Mannering,  general  remarks  on, 
xxviii.  199. 

Guzman  d' Alfarache,  a  Spanish  novel,  re- 
marks on,  xxiv.  324. 

Gwennap  mine  in  Cornwall,  great  extent 
of  its  water- course,  xxviii.  185. 

Gwyn,  Nell,  characteristic  anecdote  of,  by 
Secretary  Pepys,  xliii.  34. 

Gypsies  or  Gitanos,  in  Hungary,  account 
of,  by  Dr  Bright,  xxxi.  235. 

Gypsum,  on  the  use  of,  as  a  manure,  by  Sir 
H.  Davy,  xxii.  279. 


H 


Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  by  the  Mi- 
nisters (1817),  xxviii.  78,  533.  scope 
of  the  measures  of  which  this  is  but  a 
part,  533. 

Habits  of  animals,  observations  on  the, 
xlii.  457. 

Haco,  the  Norwegian  legislator,  codes  of 
law  promulgated  by,  xxxiv.  179. 

Hadloub,  John,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Minnesingers,  verses  by,  xliii.  122. 

Hagen,  F.  H.  Von  der,  various  works  of, 
on  ancient  German  Poetry,  xxvi.  181. 
character  of  them,  214. 

Hahnemann,  Samuel,  "Organon  der  Heil- 
kunst,"  &c.  by,  L.  504.  daring  inno- 
vations on  the  therapeutic  art  essayed 
by,  505.  doctrines  of,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  empiricism,  ib.  marks  of 
charlatanerie  in  the  style  and  character 
of,  506,  507.  fundamental  principles 
of  his  doctrine,  507.  its  asserted  ori- 
ginality, ib.     remarkable  traces  of  his 


doctrine  undeveloped,  508.  objec- 
tions to  his  list  of  cases  by  his  oppo- 
nents, 509.  popular  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  ib.  triumph- 
ant exclamations  of,  in  his  Orgaiionj 
510.  confidence  of,  in  the  truth  of  his 
principle,  leads  him  to  adopt  a  rea- 
soning more  plausible  than  true,  511. 
propositions  of,  undenied,  ib.  the  heal- 
ing art  divided  by,  into  three  branches, 
513.  the  converse  of  the  old  adage  on 
cause  and  effect  in  disease  held  by,  514. 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  disease  antici- 
pated by  Gaubius,  ib.  partial  or  symp- 
tomatic cures  despised  by,  515.  mode 
of  making  out  a  pharmacopoeia  on  the 
system  of,  ib.  his  Arzneimittellehre,  or 
"  Doctrine  of  Medicaments,"  a  most 
curious  book,  516.  second  corollary 
from  the  great  principle  advanced  by, 
ib.  incredible  exiguity  of  the  doses  ex- 
hibited by,  517.     novel  and  extraordi- 
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nary  power  of  cure  attributed  to  liis 
medicines,  ib.  infinitesimal  doses  of, 
ridiculed  by  his  opponents,  518.  self- 
contradictions  of,  arrayed  against  him 
by  Dr  Sachs,  i6.  his  system  of  doses 
how  defended  by,  519.  great  increase 
of  power  in  medicines  attributed  by,  to 
robbing  or  shaking  them,  520.  evidence 
of  facts  cited  in  support  of  the  doctrines 
of,  ib.  521.  failure  of,  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  523.  prescrip- 
tions of,  on  diet,  524.  inconsistency 
attributed  to  his  dietetics  by  Dr  Sachs, 

525.  negative  rules  the  object  of,  in 
diet,  i6.  successful  operation  of  the 
method  of,  how  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Heinroth,  ib.  curious  and  valuable 
matter  in  his  work  on  Chronic  Diseases, 

526.  number  of  diseases  traced  by,  as 
the  offspring  of  Psora,  ib.  formidable 
array  of  symptoms  produced  by,  in  his 
descriptions  of  them,  527. 

Hailstone,  Professor  J.,  "  Outlines  of  the 
Geology  of  Cambridgeshire,"  xxix.  91. 

Hakewill,  Archdeacon,  silence  of,  as  to 
Lord  Bacon,  explained,  xxvii.  223.  ac- 
count of  his  book,  ib.  and  244,  note. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
a  bold  law-reformer,  xxxv.  198. 

,  "  History  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England,"  by,  xxxvi.  287. 

,  "  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords' 
House  of  Parliament  considered,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  records :  to  which 
is  prefixed  by  the  editor,  (F.  Hargrave, 
Esq.)  an  Introductory  Preface,  inclu- 
ding a  narrative  of  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion, from  the  accession  of  James  I." 
xxxix.  432. 

,  his  interpretation  of  Magna 
Charta  concerning  aliens,  xlii.  118. 
defends  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  121. 
value  of  the  authority  of,  not  shaken  by 
his  argument  respecting  merchant  aliens, 
124.  doubted  of  the  legality  of  impress- 
ment under  the  acts  16  and  17  of 
Charles  L,  165. 

Halet,  Colonel,  unjustly  convicted  as  tlie 
executioner  of  King  Charles  I.,  xxv. 
219,  note. 

Half-caste  inhabitants  of  British  India,  re- 
flections on  the  state  and  prospects  of, 
xli.  38. 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  opinion  of,  as  to  the 
employment  of  medicine  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity, xxviii.  455. 

Hall,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
Lower  Jundale  in  the  Tyrol,  stratagem 
by  which  it  was  taken  by  the  peasantry 
from  the  Bavarians,  xxvii.  74. 


Hall,  Bishop,  remarks  on  the  satires  of, 
by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  481. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  "  Account  of  a  Voy- 
age  of  discovery  to  the  west  coast  of 
Corea,  and  the  great  Loo-Choo  island  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  &c."  xxix.  475. 
moral  interest  derived  from  its  perusal, 
ib.  contents;  character  of  the  work, 
476.  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Corea; 
extracts,  containing  an  account  of  the 
intercourse  with  them,  character  and 
manners,  &c.  ib. — 480.  group  of  islands, 
480.  Great  Loo-Choo ;  first  interview 
with  the  inhabitants,  481.  deportment 
and  appearance  of  the  higher  classes ; 
general  costume,  482.  manners  formed 
on  the  highest  standard  of  true  and  uni- 
versal politeness,  483.  native  delicacy, 
485.  social  and  familiar  habits,  ib. 
have  apparently  no  knowledge  of  war 
or  money,  486.  affecting  parting  scene, 
487.  religion,  489.  mystery  respect- 
ing their  sovereign,  t6.  seclusion  of  the 
women,  490.  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  ships'  crews,  ib.  cor- 
rections of  the  geography  of  Corea,  491 ; 
of  the  coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the 
situation  of  Loo  Choo,  492.  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  493.  detection  of  currents,  ib. 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  dip-sector, 
an  instrument  invented  by  Dr  Wollas- 
ton,  ib.  geological  memoranda,  495. 
observations  on  coral  reefs,  496. 

Journal  written  on  the  Coasts 


of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,"  xl.  31.  a 
work  of  great  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, 32.  descriptions  exhibit  great 
boldness  in  sketching,  and  great  bril- 
liancy of  colouring,  ib.  arrival  at  Val- 
paraiso,— festivities  on  Christmas  day, 
33.  an  earthquake,  34.  sketch  of  the 
Andes,  34.  account  of  the  lasso,  an  in- 
strument for  catching  wild  cattle,  &c. 

35.  interesting  description  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Indian  population  in  Mexico, 

36.  comparison  between  the  state  of 
Valparaiso  and  Lima,  37,  38.  striking 
anecdote  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  39.  portrait  of  Ge- 
neral San  Martin,  a  leader  of  the  Spanish 
American  revolution,  40. 

"  Travels  in  North  America,  in 


1827-8,"  xlix.  473.  peculiar  change  of 
opinion  in,  produced  by  bis  travels,  477. 
infantine  innocence  of  understanding 
evinced  in  the  political  generalizations 
of,  478.  high  merit  of  his  descriptive 
views,  ib.  peculiarities  of  argument 
maintained  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
book,  479.     hints  which  detract  from 
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the  authority  of  his  personal  observa- 
tion, ib.  systematic  warfare  of  settlers 
against  the  wilderness,  480.  scene  of 
rapid  changes  in  the  village  of  Roches- 
ter, 482.  group  of  emigrants  for  Florida 
on  the  Mississippi,  ^.  site  and  appear- 
ance of  an  infant  city  in  the  woods,  483. 
his  amusing  account  of  the  expedition 
used  in  reprinting  the  Waverley  Novels, 

485.  continuance  of  Negro  slavery  in, 

486.  state  of  the  Indians,  487.  quality 
of  the  domestic  manufactures  at  the 
fairs  of  Brighton  and  Stockbridge,  488. 
common-sense  explanation  of  a  general 
cause  for  inferiority  of  American  goods, 
489.  want  of  a  permanent  spending 
class,  i6.  happy  condition  of  women  in 
manufactories,  490.  the  English  flag 
missed  by,  in  the  forest  of  masts  at  New 
York,  492.  estimate  by,  of  the  territo- 
rial maritime  facilities  of  America,  493 ; 
and  of  the  materials  for  war-seamen  of- 
fered by  her  population,  ib.  large  Ame- 
rican three-decked  man-of-war  at  Sac- 
kett's  Harbour,  495.  stern  discipline 
of  the  American  navy,  496.  estimate 
of  square  miles  included  in  the  states 
and  territories  of  North  America,  497. 
slave  states  and  slave  population,  498. 
state  of  the  town  of  Magon,  500.  cost 
of  the  general  government  and  of  the 
separate  States'  establishments,  504. 
the  irresistible  progress  of  democracy, 
505.  consequences  of  universal  suffrage, 
508.  questionable  estimate  of  the  ope- 
ration of  executive  committees  of  the 
legislature,  511.  account  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  into  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  divides  itself,  ib. 
American  formality  of  manners  acknow- 
ledged by,  not  to  be  permanent,  514. 
fears  of,  as  to  the  purity  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  premature,  515.  mys- 
terious deduction  of,  on  the  usefulness 
of  a  wig  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
516.  consequences  of  partible  succes- 
sion remarked  in  the  condition  of  Ame- 
rican estates,  51 7.  remarks  of,  on  the 
condition  of  the  women,  ib.  estranging 
admissions  of  the  mutual  dispositions 
of  England  and  America,  520.  unfa- 
vourable impressions  of  the  English  re- 
garding America,  overstated  by,  521. 
peculiar  opinions  of,  on  the  interchange 
of  books  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, 523. 

Hall,  James,  voyages  of,  in  quest  of  a 
North- West  passage,  notice  of  the,  xxx. 
49,  53. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  notice  of  the  experiments 


of,  in  order  to  fuse  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  xxxii.  435,  437. 

Hall,  John,  "  Observations  on  the  Ware- 
housing System, "&c.  xxxviii.  478.  prove 
that  we  can  import  the  commodities  of 
foreign  countries  cheaper  in  our  own 
vessels  than  by  a  circuitous  route,  488. 
and  that  ships  are  built  as  cheap  in 
Britain  as  in  France  or  Holland,  ib. 

,  examined  before  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Trade,  in  1820,  xlv.  447. 
evidence  of,  respecting  the  ability  of 
British  shipbuilders  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  456.  observations  of,  on  the 
warehousing  system  and  navigation  laws, 
quoted,  457. 

Hall,  Jonathan,  inventor  of  the  steam- 
boat, in  1736,  xxxii.  367. 

Hall,  Lieutenant  Francis,  "  Travels  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  1816 
and  1817,"  xxxi.  132.  character  of  the 
author  and  his  book,  133.  contrast  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  English  and 
American  governments,  136 — 138.  vi- 
sit to  Mr  Jefferson,  139.  liberality  of 
the  tradesmen,  143.  society  at  Wash- 
ington, ib.  Negro  slavery  in  Virginia, 
146. 

Hall,  Webb,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  absurd  proposal  by,of  aper- 
manent  duty  on  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, xxxvi.  465.  scouted  by  the 
agricultural  committee,  466. 

Hall,  Rev.  Robert,  his  "  Modern  Infidelity 
considered,  with  respect  to  its  influence 
on  Society,"  a  sermon,  remarks  suggest- 
ed by,  xlv.  147.  peroration  of  a  beau- 
tiful sermon  of,  on  War,  compared  to  a 
passage  in  Bossuet's  sermon  on  Final 
Impenitence,  163. 

Hallam,  Henry,  ••  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  xxx. 
140.  object  of  this  work,  ib.  its  plan 
and  execution,  141.  spirit  of  freedom 
and  liberality,  ib.  ;  and  of  fairness  and 
impartiality,  142.  sketch  of  the  history 
of  France  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.,  U). — 145.  dissertation 
on  the  feudal  system,  145.  consequences 
of  its  fall  in  France,  147.  doubts  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  positions, 
151.  his  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
Italy  necessarily  imperfect,  153.  mis- 
takes and  omissions  in  his  accouHt  of 
Castile,  155.  peculiarities  in  the  con- 
stitution of  that  kingdom,  156.  consti- 
tution of  Arragon,  162.  chapter  on 
ecclesiastical  power,  163.  service  which 
the  church  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,   165.     his  account  of  the 
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constitution  of  England  the  most  full, 
accurate,  and  interesting  which  has  ap- 
peared, ib.  critical  remarks  on  various 
points  of  it ;  the  election  of  King  John, 
166.  equality  of  civil  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Commons,  ib.  infrequency  and  ille- 
gality  of  private  wars,  167.  state  of  the 
English  boroughs  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  168.  impeachment  of  Suffolk, 
and  parliamentary  commission  for  re- 
form in  the  10th  of  Richard  XL,  169. 
elevation  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to 
the  throne,  170.  right  of  the  House  of 
York,  171.     the  Regency  question,  ib. 

Hallam,  H.,  remarks  on  his  account  of 
Dante,  xxx.  331. 

,  his  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the 

Commons'  representation  inParliament, 
xxxii.  25. 

,  his  character  of  M.   Sismondi's 


History  of  the  Italian  Republics,  xxxv. 
489.  his  doubt  as  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Charles  Martel 
and  the  Mahometans,  498,  note,  his  two 
admirable  chapters  on  the  feudal  system 
referred  to,  507. 

The  Constitutional  History  of 


England,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  death  of  George  IL," 
xlviii.  96.  judicious  character  and  great 
acutenessof  the  political  speculations  of 
Mr  H.,  98.  characterof  his  mind  cor- 
responds with  that  of  his  style,  ib.  less 
of  a  worshipper  than  almost  any  other 
historian,  99.  guidance  of,  peculiarly 
valuable  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 100.  censure  of  Cranmer  expand- 
ed and  justified,  106.  era  of  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  112.  his  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Strafford,  with  re- 
marks, 113 — 118.  early  measures  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  general  appro- 
ved by,  120.  the  justice  of  his  disap- 
proval of  an  appeal  to  arms  by  the  Par- 
liament against  Charles,questioned,  124. 
his  opinion  that  many  royalists  were 
friendly  to  the  constitution,  coincided 
with,  129.  his  reprobation  of  the  nine- 
teen propositions  of  the  Parliament, 
surprising,  131.  strange  importance  at- 
tached by  him  to  the  negative  on  acts 
of  Parliament  by  the  king,  132.  has 
clearly  shown  that  anciently  no  military 
authority  was  lodged  in  the  Parliament, 
ib.  his  observations  on  the  case  of  Laud 
commended,  133.  his  condemnation  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  agreed  in, 
138.  his  idea  of  Charles's  disinterest- 
ed attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land dissented  from,  140.     in  his  pa- 


rallel of  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte,  hard- 
ly gives  the  former  fair  measure,  142. 
just  value  of  Cromwell's  military  cha- 
racter, 143.  disparaging  expression 
relative  to  Cromwell,  turned  into  an 
eulogium,  144.  correction  of  his  error, 
as  to  a  case  of  transportation  by  Crom- 
well, 148.  entire  acquiescence  in  his 
views,  expressed  from  the  death  of 
Cromwell  to  the  end  of  his  book,  149. 
correct  estimate  of  the  character  and 
administration  of  Clarendon,  156.  the 
reign  of  William  HI,  happily  designa- 
ted the  Nadir  of  our  national  prosperi- 
ty, 161.  the  most  important  effects  of 
the  Revolution  shown  to  have  been  in- 
direct, 162.  distinction  of  the  eras  as- 
sumed for  the  commencement  and  end 
of  his  history  examined,  ib.  163. 
Halley,  Dr  Edmund,  discovery  by,  of  the 
identity  of  the  comet  of  1456,  with 
those  of  1531,  1607,  1682,  and  his  pre- 
diction of  its  appearance  in  1758-9, 
xxiii.  321.  published  the  first  tables 
relative  to  the  probabilities  of  human 
life,  322. 
Haly,  Lieut.  R.  S.,  *'  Impressment ;  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  why  it  should,  and  how 
it  could,  be  abolished,"  xli.  154.  an  in- 
conclusive work,  155. 
Hamel,  Joseph,  "  L'Enseignement  Mu- 
tuel;  ou  Histoire  de  I'introduction  et  de 
la  propagation  de  cette  methode,  par  les 
soins  du  Dr  Bell,  de  Jos.  Lancaster, 
et  d'autres.  Traduit  de  I'AUemand," 
xxxiii.  494. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  means  used  by,  to  esta- 
blish his  influence  over  Queen  Henri- 
etta Maria,  xli  v.  47. 

,  Alex.  Duke  of,  report  of,  to  the 

government,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  his  districtin  1819,  xxxiii. 
219.  praiseworthy  conduct  of,  in  pro- 
curing work  for  the  unemployed  wea- 
vers, 393. 

,  Lady,  "  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson 

to,"  xxiii.  398.  a  most  reprehensible 
publication,  involving  the  strangest  in- 
gratitude and  most  incredible  breach  of 
confidence,  ib.  Lady  Hamilton  herself 
(although  disavowing  the  publication) 
believed  to  have  sold  the  letters,  399. 
object  of  noticing  them  in  the  Review, 
ib.  and  404.  character  of  the  letters, 
400.  extracts  from  them,  402,  403, 
407,  408.  Lady  Hamilton's  letter  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  409.  the  little  claim 
she  has  on  the  country  for  any  remu- 
neration, 410. 
— — — ,  General,  the  first  and  ablest  sup- 
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porter  of  restrictions  on  commerce  in 
North  Americoj'xlviii.  393.  report  of, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  ma- 
nufactures, characterised,  394. 

Hamilton,   Col.  Travels  in  the  Interior 
Provinces  of  Bogota,  xlvii.  204. 

,  Dr  James,  (Edinburgh,)  "  On  the 

Utility  and  Administration  of  Purgative 
Medicines,"  xxxi.  427. 

James,  examination  of  his  system 


of  teaching  languages,  xliv.  47.  origin 
ality  of  the  system,  a  secondary  claim, 
49.  specimen  of  his  text-books,  50. 
advantages  of  the  manuals  of,  over  a  dic- 
tionary, ib.  51.  Ideas  of,  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages,  enforced  by 
Locke,  53.  System  of,  may  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  Lancaster,  ib.  ana- 
logy of  the  method  of,  to  the  system  df 
monitors,  stated  in  his  own  words,  54. 
effects  of  emulation  improperly  banish- 
ed from  the  schools  of,  55,  plan  of, 
prodigiously  increases  the  number  of 
words  and  phrases  which  pass  through 
the  learner's  mind,  5G.  popular  objec- 
tions to  the  prevalence  of  the  methods 
of,  57.  answers  to  ihem,  58.  literal 
translations  by,  do  not  exhibit  the  va- 
rious secondary  meanings  of  words,  6L 
explanation  by,  of  his  mode  of  transla- 
tion, 62.  keys  of,  would  be  perfect  by 
the  addition  of  a  free  to  the  literal  version, 
63.  account  of  an  examination  of  eight 
pupils  of,  64.  exemplification  of  the 
powers  of  the  method,  65.  his  system 
does  not  interfere  with  subsequent  ac- 
quisitions in  grammar,  66.  difficulties 
accumulated  on  the  old  system  of  study- 
ing languages  are  distributed  in  his,  67. 
summary  of  improvements  recommend- 
ed by,  69. 
Hamilton,  Dr  Robert,  (Aberdeen,)  "  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress, 
the  Redemption  and  Present  State,  and 
the  Management  of  the  National  Debt 
of  Great  Britain,"  xxiv.  294.  exami- 
nation of  the  effect  produced  by  dis- 
charging debt  with  borrowed  money, 
299.  pronounced  to  be  positively  per- 
nicious when  applied  to  the  national 
debt,  303.  proved  to  be  so  by  the  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years,  305.  Dr  Ha- 
milton, the  first  who  made  the  delusion 
distinctly  visible,  and  showed  the  cause 
of  the  real  inefficiency  of  an  agent  ap- 
pearing so  unremittingly  active,  306. 
shows  the  error  of  Dr  Price  as  to  the 
advantage  which  a  sinking  fund  produ- 
ces in  keeping  up  the  price  of  stock, 
307.     estimates  the  loss  sustained  by 


the  nation  from  the  sinking  fund  during 
the  twenty  years  from  its  first  establish- 
ment at  twenty  millions,  308.  import- 
ant fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  event 
of  the  sinking  fund  being  continued, 
309.  disadvantageous  terms  on  which 
government  borrows  money,  ib.  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt  can  only  take 
place  during  peace,  311.  calculation 
of  the  probable  length  of  a  peace  esta- 
blishment, 312.  average  value  of  dif- 
ferent stocks  during  peace,  ib.  import- 
ance of  government  not  now  withdraw- 
ing the  sinking  fund  from  its  proper 
destination,  313.  Mr  Vansittart's  plan 
of  finance,  314.  its  inefficacy  exposed 
by  Dr  Hamilton,  ib.  inducements  for 
borrowing  in  the  three  per  cents,  316. 
superior  advantages  derived  by  the  pub- 
lic from  funding  bills,  317.  concluding 
observations;  signal  advantages  of  the 
funding  system,  3i&   See  National  Debt. 

Hamilton,  Walter,  "  The  East  India  Ga- 
zetteer," by,  commended  as  a  vast  trea- 
sure of  information,  xxv.  220.  See  India. 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  if  the 
magistrates  and  collectors  would  enlarge 
or  correct  the  articles  in,  relative  to 
their  district  and  neighbourhood,  436. 

Hamlet ,  eloquent  exposition  of  the  cha- 
racter of,  by  Goethe,  xlii.  433. 

Hampden,  John,  Hume's  character  of, 
neither  generous  nor  consistent,  xl. 
108. 

passage  in  Clarendon's  character 

of,  asserted  to  be  an  interpolation  by 
Oidmixon,  xliv.  42.  testimony  to  the 
genius,  eloquence,  and  honour  of,  by 
Clarendon,  43. 

noble  conduct  of,  approved  even 


by  royalists,  xlviii.  113.     moderate  and 

practical  hopes  of  the  Parliament  buried 

in  the  grave  of,  137. 
Hanau,  battle  of,  remarkable  incident  at 

the,   related  by  Baron  Larrey,   xxxi. 

324, 
Hancocke,  Dr,  treatise  by,  on  the  efficacy 

of  drinking  cold  water  as  a  febrifuge, 

xxxi.  425. 
Hand  cannons  first  used  at  the  siege  of 

Arras  in  1414,  xxxix.  35Q, 
Handel,   sketch   of  the   life    of,    xxxiii. 

376. 
Hang-puah,  a  Malay  book,  containing  the 

adventures  of  Laksimana,  who  opposed 

Albuquerque,  xxiii.  166. 
Hammer,  M.  von,  charges  against,  by  M. 

von  Diez,  of  fraud  and  forgery,  declared 

by  Mr  Silvestre  de  Sucy  to  be  wholly 

unfounded,  xxvii.  361. 
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Hannibal,  remarks  on  the  march  of,  over 
the  Alps,  XXXV.  385. 

,  passage  of  the  Alps  by,  review  of 

various  works  on  the,  xliii.  163.  Pro- 
ject of  his  invasion  of  Italy,  how  sug- 
gested, 167.  motives  by  which  his  de- 
cision in  regard  to  the  route  of  his 
passage, was  probably  affected,  177.  his 
march  towards  the  Rhone,  178.  his 
march  to  the  Nesus  or  Delta  Allobro- 
gum,  181.  commencement  of  the  as- 
cent, 184.  inference  that  the  passage 
was  over  the  Little  St  Bernard,  186. 
his  arrival  at  the  most  elevated  ridge, 
as  stated  by  Polybius,  189.  hardships 
encountered  in  the  descent  into  Italy, 

190.  time  occupied  in  the  passage, 

191.  narrative  of  Polybius  regarding, 
remarkably  confirmed,  193.  glorious 
progress  of,  to  Cannae,  and  his  subse- 
quent reverses,  197.      See  Deluc. 

Hanover,  the  House  of,  history  of  England 
imperfectly  known  from  the  acces- 
sion of,  till  the  death  of  George  II., 
xxxvii.  1.  its  accession  divided  the 
country  into  Whigs  and  Tories,  21. 

Happiness,  the  great  principle  of,  not  to 
mind,  or  be  affected  with,  small  things; 
said  to  be  a  maxim  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, xxxiv.  80.  regarded  as  a  mere 
tissue  of  sophistry  and  folly,  ib. 

Harcourt,  Earl  of,  curious  letter  of  the, 
from  Strelitz,  giving  a  report  on  the 
young  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Char- 
lotte, xlvi.  213. 

Hardcastle,  Daniel,  Letter  of,  on  the  Cur- 
rency, in  the  Times  for  October  1825, 
referred  to,  xliii.  377. 

Hardwicke,  first  Earl  of,  avarice  and  im- 
mense fortune  of  the,  xxxii.  78. 

Hardwicke  family,  the,  judicious  collec- 
tors and  liberal  communicators  of  pa- 
pers relative  to  modern  English  history, 
xxi.  177. 

Hargrave,  Francis,  account  of  his  edition 
of  the  State  Trials,  xxxi.  242. 

Hargraves,  James,  the  first  improver  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  by  the  adaptation 
of  a  carding  machine,  xlvi.  5.  invents 
the  spinning  jenny,  i6.  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes and  miserable  death  of,  6. 

Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  notice  of  the,  xxxviii. 
379. 

Harmer,  James,  evidence  of,  on  the  pun- 
ishments fit  to  be  substituted  for  that 
of  death  in  certain  cases,  XXXV.  347.  his 
suggestion  that  transportation  should 
be  reserved  for  capital  offenders,  not  en- 
tered into,  353. 


Harmony,  a  singular  religious  colony,  es- 
tablished in  America  by  Mr  Rapp,  ac- 
count of,  XXX.  139.  constitution  of 
their  society,  xl.  440.  not  likely  to  sur- 
vive their  present  leader,  441. 

,  musical,  reasons  for  believing  that 

the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with,  xxxiii. 
357.  remarks  on,  by  Rousseau,  358. 
difference  between,  and  melody,  359. 

,  intimately  connected  with  me- 
lody, xxxix.  74.  cause  of  uncultivated 
nations  being  ignorant  of  harmony,  75. 
pleasures  of,  as  familiar  to  the  Welsh  as 
those  of  melody,  ib.  those  who  try  to 
place  harmony  and  melody  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  appeal  to  Rousseau — 
an  authority  of  little  value,  76.  laws  of, 
and  melody,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  those  composers  who  have  be- 
come models  for  imitation,  77. 

Harrington,  a  tale,  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  ac- 
count of,  with  extracts,  xxviii.  397 — 403. 

Harrison  the  historian's  description  of 
the  miserable  state  of  the  poor  people 
in  England  in  1585,  xxii.  197. 

,  Colonel,  letter  from,  to  Cromwell, 

called  by  Mr  Ellis  a  Letter  of  Cant, 
xlvi.  203. 

,  Mr,  secretary  to  the  African  Insti- 
tution, thanked  for  his  services,  xxi. 
463.     death  of,  lamented,  xli.  227. 

Harvey,  anecdote  of,  by  Boyle,  regarding 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  by,  xlvi.  520. 

Haslam,  John,  apothecary  to  Bethlem 
Hospital,  facts  relative  to  his  manage- 
ment of  the  patients,  xxviii.  438 — 440. 
his  evasive  testimony  to  shift  from  him- 
self the  burden  of  the  atrocious  case  of 
Norris,  440.  his  conduct  to  other  pa- 
tients, 441.  dismissed  from  his  situa- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  voice  of 
Parliament,  443. 

Haspinger,  Friar  Joachim,  a  capuchin,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  insurrec- 
tion in  1809,  account  of,  xxvii.  78,  80, 
83,  84. 

Hassan  Cacheff,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Nubian  chieftains,  conduct  of,  to  Mr 
Legh  and  his  party,  xxvii.  432.  no- 
tice of  Dehr,  his  capital,  and  his  mili- 
tary force,  434. 

Hassel,  Dr,  Description  of  Australia,  with 
an  introduction  to  its  statistics,  by, 
xlvii.  87.  his  work  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion, ib. 

Hastings,  Warren,  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion of,  while  Governor-General  of  India, 
xxxi.  18.  accusation  against  him  by 
Nundcomar,   21.       his  procuring  the 
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latter  to  be  tried  for  forgery  and  exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Hastings,  the  Marquis  of,  not  free  from  the 
delusion  of  an  Indian  surplus  revenue, 
xlvii.  169.  encouragement  by,  of  settlers 
in  India  without  license,  180. 

Hausset,  Madame  du,  femme  de  chambre 
of  Madame  Pompadour,  Journal  of,  xxx. 
339.  her  account  and  anecdotes  of  De 
Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  Economists, 
361.  his  apologue  respecting  the  vir- 
tues of  money,  362 — 367.  scene  at 
the  court  of  France  on  the  threatened 
dismissal  of  Mad.  Pompadour,  368. 
anecdote  of  Turgot,  370.  character  of 
Choiseul,  371.  anonymous  letter  to 
Louis  XV.,  372. 

Haute- Combe,  the  abbey  of,  in  Savoy, 
spoiled  and  desecrated  by  the  French, 
and  converted  into  a  porcelain  manu- 
factory, xxix.  195. 

Haliy,  Abbe,  immense  labours  of,  in  the 
science  of  Crystallography,  xxxiv.  395. 
nothing  in  England  achieved  ut  all  com- 
parable to  them,  ib. 

Hawkesbury,  the  River,  in  New  South 
Wales,  xxxii.  35.  sudden  inundations 
to  which  it  is  subject,  36. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  History  of  Music, 
plagiarisms  from,  by  Dr  Busby,  xxxiii. 
355. 

Hay,  Edward,  his  account  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  North  Cork  mi- 
litia, in  Wexford  County,  in  1798,  xxix. 
134<.  of  the  conduct  of  Mr  Jacob,  one 
of  the  m^istrates,  135. 

Haydn,  the  musician,  sketch  of  the  life 
of,  xxxiii.  379. 

Haydon,  B.  R.  remarks  on  the  pictures 
of,  xxxiv.  107,  108. 

Hayley,  William,  notice  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  three  first  cantos  of  Dante's 
Inferno,  xxix.  469.  letter  to,  from 
Bishop  Watson,  xxx.  232. 

Hayti,  state  of,  shows  experimentally  the 
beneficial  effects  of  emancipation  on  the 
negro  character,  xli.  497.  progressive 
state  of  the  population  of,  499.  in- 
crease of  numbers  in,  compared  with 
the  progress  of  population  in  our  slave 
colonies,  500.  produce  of,  501.  state 
of  morals  in,  502.  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  intellectual  improvement  there, 
503.  dress  and  manners  of  the  people 
of,  505,  political  relations  of,  to  France, 
506. 

,  independence  of,  at  last  acknow- 
ledged by  the  French  government,  xlii. 
495.  trade  of,  from  Port- au- Prince 
alone,  in  1824,  496. 


Hayti,  policy  of  Britain  towards,  urged 
by  Mr  Stephen,  in  proof  of  the  domi- 
nion of  West  India  interests  over  the 
government,  xliii.  409.  liberal  conduct 
of,  to  England,  410.     how  met,  411. 

,  by  the  laws  of,  no  white  man  can 

be  a  master  or  proprietor  in  the  island, 
xlv.  387.  free  labourers  of,  alleged  by 
Major  Moody  to  work  under  compul- 
sion, 409.  scrutiny  and  confutation 
of  this  statement,  410.  causes  which 
depress  industry  in,  412.  circumstances 
in,  which  have  compelled  the  women  to 
engage  in  agricultural  labour,  414. 
causes  of  the  decrease  of  production  in, 
415.  decrease  in  the  exports  from, 
does  not  necessarily  prove  a  decay  of 
industry  in,  416.  consideration  of  the 
case  of  free  North  American  negroes 
who  emigrated  to,  417—419.  much 
mismanagement  with  respect  to  them, 
420. 

;  enchanting  aspect  of,  when  first 

seen  by  Columbus,  xlviii.  14.  ro- 
mantic exploration  of  the  Vega  Real 
of,  by  Columbus  and  his  followers,  as 
described  by  Mr  Irving,  17.  misery 
and  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of,  un- 
der Ovando,  the  first  Spanish  governor, 
26.  torments  inflicted  on  the  natives 
of,  as  described  by  Las  Casas,  28.  See 
St  Domingo. 

Hazel  wood,  account  of  the  school  esta- 
blished at,  xli.  315.  exhibits  a  good 
system  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
old  wasteful  practices  of  schools,  322. 
transition  of  studies  at,  how  managed, 
327.  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments at,  explained,  328.  testimony  to- 
wards the  excellence  of,  by  an  intelligent 
observer,  332.  improvements  in,  ex- 
plained by  Mr  R.  Hill,  333. 

Hazlitt,  William,  "Characters  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays,"  an  encomium  on  Shak- 
speare,  rather  than  a  commentary  on 
him,  xxviii.  472.  a  book  of  consider- 
able originality  and  genius,  t6. — 477.  Mr 
Haziitt's  observations  on  his  author's 
female  characters,  477.  Cloten,  ib.  Mac- 
beth, ib.  comparison  of  Macbeth  and 
Richard,  ib.  Julius  Caesar,  480.  Co- 
riolanus,  481.  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
482.  Hamlet,  483.  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  485.  Falstaff,  ib.  Shakspeare's 
style  of  comedy,  486.  Twelfth  Night, 
488. 

— — — ,  "  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth," 
xxxiv.  438.  has  not  generally  met 
with   impartial  justice  from  his  con- 
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temporaries,  and  why,  ib.  his  merits 
and  defects  as  a  writer,  439,  440.  the 
present  work  has  more  of  continuity, 
and  less  of  paradox,  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious writings^  441.  analysis  of,  and  ex- 
tracts from  it,  441 — 448. 

Hazlitt,  William,  "  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
xlii.  254.  an  exhibition  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  dogmatism,  255.  mistakes 
of,  256.  sketch  of  Mr  Godwin  by,  257. 
hatred  of,  to  Mr  Gilford,  258.  honour- 
able cause  of  the  unpopularity  of,  259. 
sketch  of  Mr  Wordsworth  by,  ib. 

Headlam,  John,  M.A.,  "Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel  on  Prison  La- 
bour," xxxix.  299.  his  position,  that 
untried  prisoners  should  be  compelled  to 
work — denied,  302.  his  reasoning  upon 
what  the  law  ought  to  be,  303.  every 
person  to  be  considered  and  treated  as 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  ib. 
labour  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  punish- 
ment— not  so  in  this  case,  305.  commi- 
seration for  a  person  perfectly  innocent 
being  committed  to  jail  on  suspicion, 
and  compelled  to  work,  only  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  punishment,  306.  employ- 
ments of  a  less  shameful  and  odious  kind 
might  be  found  for  such,  ib.  his  panacea 
for  all  poor  prisoners  before  trial — the 
tread-mill,  308.  injustice  of  placing  the 
poor  man  on  the  tread-mill  cannot  be 
defended  by  its  economy,  312.  case 
of  a  prisoner  before  trial  claiming  sup- 
port, and  of  a  pauper  claiming  relief, 
very  different,  ib. 

,    notice   of   his   answer    to  the 

observations  of  the  Review,  xl.  431, 
note. 

Headrick,  Rev.  James,  his  account  of  the 
island  of  Arran,  remarkable  for  the  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness  of  its  details, 
unjustly  censured  by  M.  Necker  de  Saus- 
sure,  xxxviii.  433. 

Heartburn,  remarks  on,  by  Dr  Paris,  xlvii. 
57. 

Heat,  artificial,  applied  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  vegetable  substances,  xxiii. 
112. 

,  explanation  of  the  true  principles 

which  regulate  the  distribution  of,  over 
the  globe,  xxx.  6. 

Heat  and  Moisture,  Professor  Leslie's 
"  Short  Account  of  Experiments  and 
Instruments,  depending  on  the  relations 
of  air  to,"  xxiv.  339.  theory  of  heat 
the  same  as  that  of  Dr  Irvine,  ib.  ra- 
diation of  heat,  340.  transmission  of 
heat  by  pulsation,  341.  comparative  ef- 
fects  of  different  surfaces  in  discharging 


heat,  342.  practical  application,  343. 
his  Differential  Thermometer,  his  Py- 
roscope,  and  his  Photometer,  345. 

"  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  Mystery,"  by  Lord    * 
Byron,  xxxviii.  27.  different  manner  in 
which  he  and  Mr  Moore  have  treated 
the  same  subject,  t6.     account  of,  with 
extracts,  40 — 48. 

Heber,  Rev.  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcut- 
ta, curious  particulars  from  the  Journal 
of,  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Hindoos 
in  regard  to  food,  xlviii.  42.  his  opinion 
on  their  capacity  for  civilisation,  43. 
testimony  of,  to  the  growing  taste  for 
European  articles  and  luxuries  among 
them,  44.  remarks  of,  on  their  capa- 
city and  desire  for  improvement,  45. 

's  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 

the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay,"  &c.  xlviii.  312. 
character  of,  imparts  to  his  book  its 
great  charm,  314.  valuable,  as  the 
most  instructive  and  important  publi- 
cation ever  given  to  the  world  on  the 
actual  state  of  our  Indian  empire,  315. 
extracts  from,  exhibiting  his  kind  and 
humane  disposition,  318 — 324.  cu- 
rious interview  with  a  Brahmin  in 
Guzerat,  324.  extracts  from  his  letters 
on  the  death  of  Mr  Stowe,  326.  his 
idea  ofthe  style  of  Oriental  architecture, 
.327.  general  opinions  of,  on  the  charac- 
ter, attainments,  and  dispositions  of  the 
Hindoos,  328,  329.  his  account  of  an 
hospital  for  animals  at  Broach,  330.  his 
observations  on  Indian  taxation,  331. 
remarks  by,  on  the  causes  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  English  in  India,  ib.  tes- 
timony of,  to  the  popularity  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  332.  high  idea  ofthe  wise  po- 
licy of  Mr  Elphinstone,  ib.  thinks 
that  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
natives  of  India  are  little  known,  333. 
farther  remarks  by,  on  the  habits  and 
capacity  of  the  provincial  people  of  In- 
dia, 334.  bis  favourable  impression  of 
the  English  schools  of  India,  335.  his 
censure  of  the  local  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Adawlut  courts,  ib. 

Hebraic  character,  origin  of  the,  xxxi.  370. 

Hebrew  Melodies,  by  Lord  Byron,  cha- 
racter of,  xxvii.  291. 

Hedjaz,  the,  a  portion  of  Arabia,  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  L.  164.  erro- 
neous idea  which  they  entertained  of 
the  Hedjaz,  by  including  it  in  Arabia 
the  Happy,  165.  district  of,  closed  to 
Europeans  under  the  penalty  of  death, 
167.  successful  attempts  to  penetrate 
into,  by  various  travellers,  ib.    progress 
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of  Burckhardt  to,  by  Jidda  from  Sua- 
kin,  168.  journey  and  observations  of 
Burckhardt  in,  169—180.  See  Arabia, 
Burckhardt. 

Heinroth,  Dr  J.  C.  A.,  objections  of,  to  the 
system  of  Horaoopathy,  L.  507.  rash- 
ness of,  in  concluding  against  Hahne- 
mann from  a  failure  in  his  logic,  513. 
illogical  objections  of,  against  the  medi- 
cines of  Homoopathy,  515.  inconsis- 
tency of,  in  condemning  the  regimen 
enforced  by  Hahnemann,  525. 

Heldenbuch,  or  Book  of  Heroes,  ac- 
count of  the  poems  contained  in  the, 
xxvi.  189. 

Helga,  a  poem,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
William  Herbert,  xxv.  146. 

Heligoland,  description  of  the  island  of, 
by  Mr  Semple,  xxii.  435. 

Heliodorus's  History  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  a  Greek  prose  romance,  ac- 
count of,  xxiv.  49,  50.  monstrous  doc- 
trine insinuated  through  it,  that  it  is 
virtuous  to  lie  and  deceive  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  church,  xxiv.  64. 

,  story  of  his  preference  of  his  ro- 
mance to  his  bishopric,  xliii.  372. 

Helsingborg,  in  Sweden,  mole  of  hewn 
granite  constructing  at,  xxii.  148. 

Helvetius,  M.,  account  of,  from  Grimm's 
Correspondence,  xxi.  279. 

Hemans,  Felicia,  "  Records  of  Woman," 
*'  The  Forest  Sanctuary,"  and  other 
poems,  L.  32.  works  of,  a  fine  exemplifi- 
cation of  female  poetry,  34.  her  style  de- 
scribed, 34,  35.  eminently  a  mistress  of 
the  great  poetical  secret,  37.  exquisite 
lines  on  a  palm-tree  in  an  English  garden, 
U>.  "  Graves  of  a  Household,"  an  admir- 
able instance  of  the  apposition  of  the  gra- 
phic and  the  pathetic,  38.  sweet  and 
touching  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  Castle, 
39.  her  graceful  and  solemn  style  shown 
in  Joan  of  Arc  in  Rheims,  41.  passionate 
and  poetical  Epistle  of  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  43.  her  bright  and  vague  pic- 
turings  in  an  Hour  of  Romance,  44. 
beautiful  poem  on  a  Girls'  School,  45. 
fine  and  stately  solemnity  of  her  lines 
on  the  Lost  Pleiad,  ib.  rich  and  lyrical 
cadence  of  the  Dying  Improvisatore, 
46.  predictions  regarding  the  duration 
of  her  literary  fame,  Uf.  feeling  and 
sentiment  displayed  by,  could  only 
emanate  from  the  soul  of  a  woman,  U). 
Henault's,  President,  abridgement  of  the 
History  of  France,  character  of,  xxxv. 
489. 
Henderson,  Ebenezer,  his  journal  of  a 
residence  in  Iceland  referred  to,xlv.  315. 


Henning,  Mr,  his  miniature  models  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  recommended,  xxx.  530. 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I., 
odious  commerce  of,  with  Jermyn, 
Earl  of  St  Alban's,  xliv.  46.  manner 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  be- 
came possessed  of  the  secret,  47.  con- 
duct of  Jermyn  to  her,  after  he  was 
married  to  her  in  France,  xli.  307. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  the  reign  of,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  instructive  parts 
of  our  ancient  history,  xxvi.  357.  owed 
his  crown  to  the  choice  of  the  people, 
358.  consulted  his  great  council  on 
all  occasions,  ib.  360. 

Henry  III.  of  England,  arts  resorted  to 
by,  to  enrich  his  treasury  at  the  expense 
of  his  subjects,  xxxv.  22.  his  perver- 
sions of  law  and  justice,  23.  his  charac- 
ter, 24. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  statute  of  the  7th 
of,  the  great  safeguard  of  the  freedom 
of  election,  xxvi.  347. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  cruel  treatment  by, 
of  his  illustrious  captives  at  Agincourt, 
xli.  429. 

Henry  VI.  of  England,  statute  of  the  8th 
of,  the  first  of  our  disqualifying  acts, 
xxvi.  348.  its  legality  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, ib. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  state  of  parties, 
government,  and  law  under,  xlviii.  163. 

,  happy  consequences  of  the  spirit- 
ed repairs  made  in  the  chapel  of,  at 
Westminster,  xlix.  438. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  curious  facts  re- 
lative to  his  divorce  from  Catherine 
Parr,  and  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
xli.  432.  threatened  for  his  connexion 
with  Anne  Boleyn  by  Harrison  a  priest, 
434. 

,   said  by  the  Catholics  to  have 

kept  Anne  Boleyn  before  his  marriage 
with  her,  xlv.  321.  vindication  re- 
cently attempted  of,  by  Mr  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, 323.  love-letters  of,  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  diflferently  viewed,  325.  na- 
tural and  pathetic  scene  between,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  Mr  Grover's  drama, 
330. 

...  character  of  Mrs  A.  T.  Thom- 


son's Memoirs  of  the  Court  of,  xlv.  321. 

.. ,  useful  history  of  Ireland  goes  no 

farther  back  than  the  times  of,  xlvi. 
434.  result  of  attempts  by,  to  intro- 
duce the  reformed  religion  into  Ireland, 
449. 

,  strong  expression  of  Sir  Thomas 

More  regarding,  xlvii.  285. 
I  Henry,   prince  of  Prussia,   arranges   the 
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partition  of  Poland  with  the  empress 
of  Russia,  xxxvii.  479 — 481.  averse  to 
Prussia  joining  in  the  league  against 
France,  506,  note. 

Henry's  calcined  magnesia,  recommended 
for  its  purity  and  efficacy  in  curing  the 
stone  and  gravel,  xxiv.  373,  note. 

Heraclius,  prince  of  Georgia,  transfers  his 
allegiance  from  Persia  to  Russia,  xxvi. 
302.  fatal  consequences  to  his  coun- 
try, ib. 

Herat,  artists  of,  commemorated  by  the 
emperor  Baber,  xlvi.  66. 

Herbault,  M.,  plan  of  instructing  poor 
children  introduced  by,  into  France,  in 
1747,  xxxiii.  497. 

Herbert,  Hon.  and  Rev.  William,  "Helga, 
a  poem,  in  seven  cantos,"  xxv.  146.  ob- 
ject of  the  poem,  151.  character  of 
the  work,  152.  analysis  of  the  story, 
with  extracts,  152 — 166.  defects  of 
the  poem,   166 — 168. 

,  •'  Letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Game  Laws,"xxxlx.  43.   anticipates 
in  all  its  provisions  the  new  bill  for  le- 
galizing the  sale  of  game,  51. 
Herculaneum,   literary  discoveries  made 
by  unrolling  the  papyri  found  at,  xlviii. 
351.    reasons  which  render  farther  ac- 
cessions of  MS.  from  the  ruins  of,  im- 
probable, 355. 
Herder,  account  of,  by  Goethe,  xxvi.  328. 
Hereditary  succession  to  the  crown,  no 
fixed  law  on   the   subject  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  xxvi.  358. 
Herman,  Professor,  his  edition  of  Photius's 
Greek  Lexicon  reviewed,  xxi.  329.  bears 
marks  of  precipitancy  and  want  of  con- 
coction, 331.  palpable  errors  which  ex- 
ist in  his  copy,  336—339. 
Hermes,  a  periodical  Romaic  work  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  referred  to,  xxiv.  359, 
361,  366. 
Herodotus,  statements  of,  respecting  the 
ascent  of  the  Nile,  and  the  site  of  Me- 
roe,  xli.  191.     authority  of,  respecting 
the  civilisation  of  Ethiopia,  193. 
— — — ,  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  ro- 
mantic historians,  xlvii.  332.  character 
of,  as  an  historian,  333 — 335. 

,  loose  and  imperfect  translation  of, 

by  ;^eloe,  followed  by  Major  Rennell  in 
his  account  of  the  topography  of  Babylon, 
xlviii.  186.  history  of,  the  only  ancient 
record,  next  to  the  Bible,  to  be  trusted 
to  on  the  subject  of  Babylonian  anti- 
quity, 187.  observations  on  the  Grecian 
stadium  used  by,  in  Asia,  188 — 190.  de- 
scription of  Babylon  given  by,  194 — 197. 


remarks  on  his  account  of  Babylon, 
197—200.  estimate  by,  of  the  Baby- 
lonians' tribute  paid  under  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  202. 
Herodotus,  a  new  reading  of  a  passage  of, 
proposed  by  Sir  R.  Donkin,  rejected,  L. 
495. 
Herrenhutters,  or  United  Brethren,  esta- 

blishment  of,  in  South  Africa,  xxi.  65. 
Herrera,  the  Spanish  poet,  remarks  on  the 

odes  and  sonnets  of,  xl.  465. 
Herries,  J.  C,  sudden  and  portentous  in- 
fluence of,  xlvii.  255.  belongs,  as  "  the 
great  feature  of  the  times,"  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  ministry,  258. 
Herschip,  a  Scotch  word  for  the  act  of 
plundering,  used  in  a  very  rare  work  of 
William  Lauder,  xlvii.  507. 
Hertford  College.     See  East  India  College. 

See  Malthus. 
Hesperia,  position  of  the  gardens  of,  con- 
sidered, in  reference  to  a  scene  in  Cy- 
renaica,  xlviii.  228. 
Hessian  Fly,  supposed  to  be  introduced 
into  America  by  the  Hessian  troops ;  its 
ravages,  xxxvii.  124. 
Hesychius,  character  of  the  Greek  Lexi- 
con of,  xxi.  332. 
Heude,  Lieutenant  William,  "  A  Voyage 
up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  journey  over 
land  from  India  to  England,  in  1817, 
&c."  xxxii.  111.  the  author's  route,  ib. 
notice  of  the  strength  and  importance 
of  Bombay,  and  of  the  English  power 
in   India   generally  since    1764,    112. 
hint  to  the   civil   powei%  as  to   their 
treatment  of  the  army,  ib.     population 
of  Muscat,  113.    trade  up  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  Bombay,  ib.     deficiency  of 
the  book  in  useful  details,  ib.      number 
of  idle  stories,  some  of  which,  relating 
to  cruel  actions,  are  told  with  censu- 
rable levity,  114.  his  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Paradise,  115.  description  of  an 
Arab  army  in  the  desert,  ib.     striking 
and  picturesque  scene,   117.     account 
of  the  Curdislan  peasants,  ib.    hints  to 
him    not  to   attempt    pleasantry,  elo- 
quence, or  profundity,  118. 
Hexameters,  English.     See  Southey.    See 

English  Hexameters. 
•  Greek  and  Latin,  causes  of  the 

harmony  found  in  the,  xxxv.  428,  note. 
Heyn^,  Professor,  his  opinion  of  Mr 
Tweddell's  "  Prolusiones  juveniles," 
xxv.  286. 
Hibernian  Society  Schools,  notice  of  the, 
xxxi.  248.  extract  from  its  reports  as 
to  their  effects  on  the  Catholics,  249, 
254,  255. 
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Hieroglyphics,  American,  observations 
on  the,  by  Humboldt,  xxiv.  14r.  com- 
parison between  them  and  those  of 
the  Egyptians,  147.  three  sorts  of, 
curiological,  tropical,  and  phonetic,  t6. 

— — ~—  Egyptian,  little  light  thrown  on  the 
system  of,  by  the  classic  writers,  xlv.  98. 
conjectural  history  of,  99.  passage 
in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  indicating  the 
nature  of,  101.  discussion  respecting 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex 
pressions  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Sir 
W.  Drummond,  and  M  Letronne,  re- 
garding, 102,  103, 104.  place  of,  shown 
in  a  scheme  of  Egyptian  writing  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  ib.  ineffectual 
efforts  of  the  moderns  to  decipher 
them,  to  what  attributable,  103.  ex- 
travagant mode  of  explaining,  pro- 
posed and  used  by  Kircher,  106.  na- 
ture of,  detected  by  Warburton,  107. 
misconceived  by  the  Abb^  Pluche,  ib, 
now  found  to  represent  not  things  but 
sounds  or  words,  108.  principle  of,  ex- 
emplified, 109.  discoveries  regarding, 
combine  to  prove  the  composite  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing,  1 10. 
commission  of  the  French  Institute  did 
nothing  directly  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of,  111.  Warburton's  observations 
regarding,  established  by  the  pillar  of 
Rosetta,  ib.  use  of  this  stone  in  fur- 
thering the  study  of,  112.  commence- 
ment of  the  labours  of  Dr  Young  for 
the  explanation  of,  ib. — and  signal  suc- 
cess obtained  by  him,  114,  118.  alleged 
commencement  of  the  labours  of  M. 
ChampoUion  on,  120 — and  lights  by 
which  he  was  guided  in  disentangling, 
121.  course  of  investigation  into,  in- 
dicated by  M.  ChampoUion,  appears 
simple  and  easy,  123.  phonetic,  what, 
125.  phonetic  alphabet  of,  how  found 
to  apply,  126.  Mr  Salt's  application 
to  the  subject  of,  productive  of  several 
discoveries,  128.  strong  evidences  in 
support  of  the  alphabet  of,  130,  131. 
information  respecting,  admirably  sys- 
tematized by  M.  ChampoUion  in  his 
Precis,  133.  phonetic  alphabet  ap- 
plied to  different  groups  and  forms 
of,  134.  proper  names  of  divinities 
deciphered  from,  137 — 139.  inves- 
tigations of  M.  ChampoUion  regarding 
characters  employed  in,  141.  use  of, 
traced  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  144.  consisted  in  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  signs,  26.  145.  historical 
importance  of  the  results  obtained  by 


the  examination  of,  146.  great  ob- 
stacle to  farther  discovery  in,  147. 
farther  notices  of,  from  the  rudiments 
of  Professor  Seyfarth,  and  the  letter  of 
Dr  Young  to  Count  Pollon,  528. 
doctrines  of  Seyfarth  on,  expanded  from 
those  of  Spohn,  529.  fundamental 
principles  of  the  theory  of  Spohn  re- 
garding, 530,531.  order  of  instructions 
in,  noted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
held  by  Spohn  and  Seyfarth  to  be  also 
that  of  invention,  532.  classification 
of,  by  Seyfarth,  533.  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  discoveries  in,  from  theletterof 
Dr  Young  to  Count  Pollon,  535.  coin- 
cident papyri  tending  to  corroborate 
the  discoveries  in,  examined  by  Dr 
Young,  Mr  Grey,  and  M.  Peyron,  536, 
537,  538.  wonderful  coincidence  be- 
tween the  enchorial  papyrus  of  Casati, 
and  the  antigraph  of  an  Egyptian  deed 
belonging  to  Mr  Grey,  539. 

Higgins,  Godfrey,  esq.  evidence  of,  re- 
specting the  management  of  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum,  xxviii.  435 — 437. 

High  Commission,  court  of,  established 
under  an  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xl. 
122.  its  powers,  i6.  usurpation  of  the 
commissioners  superseded  by  the  courts 
of  law,  123.  its  flagrant  and  atrocious 
abuses  under  Charles  I.  123. 

High  Church  Party  substitute  slavish  max- 
ims for  loyalty,  xli.  1, 12,  26.  doctrines 
of,  embodied  by  Oxford  University  in 
1683,  27.  "  Badge  and  character"  of, 
28. 

countenances  the  trade  in  slaves, 

210.  employs  purveyors  for  slander, 
226. 

-,  doctrines  of,  exemplified  in  a  let- 


ter to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  from  his  chap- 
lain, on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  445, — 
and  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  447. 

,  opinions  of,  on  popular  education, 

exemplified,  xlii.  208.  nostrums  of, 
for  educating  the  adult  population,  as 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Grinfield, 
213.  incited  to  step  in  and  inter- 
fere to  limit  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
215.  specimen  of  the  reasoning,  on 
general  instruction,  most  in  favour 
with  the,  219.  effects  of  discussion 
on  popular  education  raised  by,  not 
likely  to  afford  much  consolation  to  its 
followers,  222.  love  of  power  evinced 
by,  in  all  countries,  225.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation,  resolu- 
tion of,  to  yield  nothing,  229.  cry  of 
No  Popery,  one  of  the  favourite  delu- 
sions of,  destroyed  by  the  firmness  of 
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the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  5i30.  ra- 
tional members  of,  hurt  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bishop  of  London,  227. 
public  recantation  of  Blomfield,  bishop 
of  Chester,  on  his  accession  to[the,  238. 

High  Church  Party  traduces  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688, 326.  advocates  the  cause  of 
Charles  L  on  the  ground  of  his  private  vir- 
tues, 329.  asperses  wholesome  revolu- 
tions, by  citing  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
public  commotions,  331.  holds  that  no 
people  ought  to  be  free  before  it  is  fit  to 
use  its  freedom,  333.  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  conduct  of  Milton  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cromwell,  335.  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I,,  as  represented  by  the 
cavaliers,  free  from  the  meaner  vices  of 
the  sect,  341.  system  of  academical 
education  followed  by,  348.  consequen- 
ces of  the  monopoly  of  education  by, 
356.  cry  of,  on  the  separation  of  theo- 
logy from  the  course  of  study  in  the 
London  University,  360.  inconsisten- 
cies produced  by  the  successful  watch- 
words of,  363. 

wounded  spirit  of,  on  the  open- 
ing of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  499. 
must  henceforward  patronise  institu- 
tions for  education,  whether  they  will 
or  not,  500.  misophotists  of,  not  coun- 
tenanced by  Dr  Johnson,  504, 

miserable  conduct  of,  on  the  last 


discussion  of  the  Catholic  question, 
xlix.  223.  appeals  to  the  populace  on 
the  Catholic  relief  bill,  by  a  portion  of, 
characterised,  225.  apocalyptic  reve- 
ries of  certain  champions  of,  228. 
shifting  by,  of  a  question  of  politics,  in- 
to one  of  polemics,  has  broken  the  re- 
pose of  the  church,  230.  general  ani- 
madversions on  the  position  of,  in 
1829,  232—238.  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  religious  peace  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  Catholic  claims  by,  con- 
sidered, 244—252.  monstrous  folly  of, 
in  Ireland,  259. 

High  Mass,  description  of  the  celebration 
of,  at  the  church  of  Notre-dame  in 
Paris,  in  1802,  xxiii.  472.     See  Mass. 

High  Treason,  a  man  may  be  convicted 
of,  in  Ireland,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
single  witness,  xxxiii.  280. 

*'  Highways  and  Byways,  or  Tales  of  the 
Roadside,  picked  up  in  the  French 
Provinces,  by  a  Walking  Gentleman," 
xxxviii.  454.  a  book  of  fiction,  or  at 
least  a  high  embellishment  of  real  oc- 
currences, 456.  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's style  and  plan,  ib.  awful  picture 
of  the  terrific,  45a     powerful  descrip- 


tion of  an  elemental  tempest,  459. 
curious  scene  from  the  "  Exile  of  the 
Landes,"  460.  exhibits  decided  evi- 
dences of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  intel- 
lect, though  strongly  tinged  with  Bour- 
bonism,  462.     scene  in  the  Pyrenees, 

463.  scene  from  "  La  Vilaine  Tete," 

464.  object  of  the  work,  the  eradica- 
tion of  national  prejudices,  465.  poeti- 
cal sketch  of  a  Pyrenean  mountaineer, 
ib.     See  Graltan,  J.  C 

Hildebrand,  or  Hadabrand,  the  Lay  of, 
an  ancient  Teutonic  romance,  xxvi.  186. 

Hill,  Mr  Sergeant,  wrong  in  saying  that 
treason  is  an  offence  which  justifies 
the  surrender  of  a  friendly  alien  on 
demand  from  his  government,  xlii. 
107.  follows  Blackstone  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  safe  conduct  as  applied  to 
aliens,  115.  questions  on  the  treat- 
ment of  aliens  laid  before,  by  the  soli- 
citor to  the  Treasury,  Nov.  1792,  139. 

,  Mr  R,,  letter  from,  to  an  intelligent 

observer,  explaining  improvements  at 
Hazelwood  school,  xli.  333.  views  of, 
on  the  farther  extension  of  the  econo- 
my and  principles  followed  and  applied 
at  Hazelwood,  335. 

Mr  T.  W.,  head-master  of  Hazel- 
wood  school,  number  of  boys  taught 
under,  and  system  followed  by,  xli. 
324.  system  of  counters,  as  explained 
by,  325.  judicial  establishments  of, 
harmless  pageants,  326.  currency  of, 
recommended,  327.  reach  and  vigour 
of  the  speculations  of,  entitle  his  prac- 
tice to  no  common  attention,  335. 

Hilla  Gibla,  an  African  town,  xxvi.  395. 
adventures  of  Adams  the  sailor  with 
one  of  the  governor's  wives  at,  ib. 

Hilleh,  the  town  of,  fixed  as  standing  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, xlviii.  205. 

Himalaya  Mountains,  discovery  of  fossil 
bones  in  the,  in  a  spot  16000  feet  high, 
xxxix.  227. 

supposed  altitude  of  the  highest 

peak  of,  XXV.  423. 

Hindley,  Charles,  "  Address  delivered  at 
the  Establishment  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institution,  Ashton- under- Lyne,"  xlii. 
499.  a  sensible  and  useful  production, 
ib.     See  Mechanics'  Institutions. 

Hindoos,  character,  religion,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the,  by  Ward  and  Dubois, 
xxix.  377,  extraordinary  aspect  of  socie- 
ty there  exhibited ;  different  impressions 
as  to  the  Hindu  character,  ib.  two 
classes  of  reporters,  the  first  linguists 
and  antiquaries,  the  second,  religious 
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missionaries,  378.  important  additional 
information  given  by  the  present  works, 
ib.  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
information,  380.  advantages  which 
the  missionaries  possess  over  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  ib.  religion  the  grand 
feature  of  Hindoo  society,  381.  num- 
ber, character,  and  actions  of  their  gods, 
383.  other  objects  of  worship,  385. 
nature  of  their  ceremonies ;  description 
of  those  of  the  morning,  386.  quan- 
tity and  absurdity  of  its  ceremonies, 
two  grand  characteristics ;  cruelty  and 
sensuality,  two  prominent  qualities  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  388.  human  sacrifi- 
ces, and  exposure  of  infants,  389.  the 
worship  of  the  lingam,  and  other  abo- 
minations, 390 — 393.  contrast  in  the 
history  of  religion  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  in  Europe,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
priests,  ib. — resolved  into  the  selection 
of  ditferent  means  to  attain  the  same 
end,  namely,  power  over  the  belief  of 
men,  i6.  397.  dreadfuldepravity  of  the 
priestly  cast  in  India,  ib.  gluttony,  ib. 
selfishness,  398.  want  of  veneration 
for  parents,  i6.  disregard  of  truth,  399. 
moral  state  of  a  country  under  such 
guides,  ih.  contempt  for  their  gods, 
400.  quarrels  between  the  different 
sects,  401.  castes,  402.  debtor  and 
creditor,  ib.  See  Heber. 
Hindoos,  possibility  of  effecting  a  total 
change  in  the  religion  and  institutions 
of,  proved  by  what  has  taken  place 
among  the  Sikhs,  xxi.  438. 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing a  good  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  rights  of  property  among  them, 
xxxi.  40. 
Hindoostan,  account  of,  in  1525,  by  the 
Emperor  Baber,xlvi.  61.  his  beautiful 
letter  from  the  capital  of,  after  its 
conquest,  74. 
— ^ — institution  of  castes  in,  considered, 
xlvii.  32.  present  manners  of  the  na- 
tives of,  as  aflfected  by  the  modification 
of  castes,  37—47. 

journeys  in,   by  Bishop   Heber, 
xlviii.  317.  usual  objections  to  the  free 
settlement  of  Europeans  in,  stated  and 
answered,  341.   See  India. 
Hindu  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  mensura- 
tion,  xxix.    141,    164.       See  Algebra, 
Colebrooke,  Strachey,  Taylor. 
Hindu-Chinese    nations,   (Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  Camboja,  and  Siam,)  trade  of 
the,  with  the  Indian  islands,  xxix.  43. 
— description  of  the  region  inhabit- 
ed by  the,  xlii.  373.      various  degrees 


of  civilisation  exhibited  by,  ib.  bloody 
and  revolting  wars  waged  by,  among 
themselves,  without  the  intervention  of 
strangers,  37i.  first  empire  of,  from 
the  west,  that  of  the  Burmans,  ib.  de- 
scription of  this  people  and  territory, 
375.  second  division  of,  Siam,  376. 
sketch  of  its  local  situation  and  history, 
ib.  377.  third  and  last  state  of,  Cochin- 
China,  378.  account  of  its  boundaries, 
territory,  and  population,  379.  and  of 
its  recent  history,  380.  general  notices 
of,  in  respect  to  their  physical  state 
and  social  condition,  381.  of  their  li- 
terature and  religion,  384.  of  their 
government,  385.  of  the  Burman  com- 
merce, 387.  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Siam,  388.  of  the  trade  of  Cochin- 
China,  389.  financial  and  military  re- 
sources possessed  by,  391,  392, — as  ex- 
hibited by  the  Burmans,  ib. — and  by 
the  Cochin- Chinese,  393. 
Histoire  des  Cortes  d'Espagne,  xxxi.  94 — 
132.     See  Sempere.     See  Spain. 

des   Frangais,  xxxv.   488.     See 

France.     See  Sismondi. 

■I  de  la  Guerre    soutenue  par  les 

Frangais  en  Allemagne  en  1813,  xxxii. 
208.      See  Guillaume. 

de  la  Litterature  Romaine,  xl. 

375.  See  Roman  Literature.  See  Schoell. 

de  la  Peinture  en  Italie,  par  M. 

B.  A.  A.  xxxii.  320—339.  See  Sten- 
dahl. 

.  des  Trois  Demembremens  de  la 

Pologne,  xxxvii.  462.  See  Ferrand.  See 
Poland. 

du  Passage  des  Alpes,  par  Hanni- 
bal, xliii.  163.  See  Deluc.  See  Hanni- 
bal. 

Historians,  impartiality  the  most  rare 
virtue  of,  xxv.  346. 

,  difference  between  the  tasks  of 

civil  and  literary,  xl.  376.  the  duty  of 
the  former  circumscribed  by  definite 
limits — the  difficulties  the  latter  have  to 
surmount  very  great,  U). 

Historical  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time, 
from  1772  to  1784,  xxv.  168.  See 
Wraxall. 

Reflections  on  the  Constitution 

and  Representative  System  of  England, 
xxvi.  338. 

Sketch  of  the  last  years  of  the 


reign  of  Gustavus  IV.   Adolphus,  late 
King  of  Sweden,  xxi.  152. 
■I  of  the   opinions  entertained  by 

medical  men  respecting  the  varieties 
and  secondary  occurrence  of  smallpox, 
xxxvii.  325.     See  Thomson. 
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History,  idea  of,  among  the  ancients,  xxiii. 
233. 

,  disadvantages  and  advantages  of 
contemporary,  xxx.  277 — 280. 

,  French  writers  on,  since  the  Re- 
volution, XXXV.  175.  Memoirs  a  spe- 
cies of  historical  writing  in  which  the 
French  excel,  and  causes  of,  1 76. 

requires  freedom  more  than  most 

exertions  of  the  human  mind,xxxv.  490. 
voice  of,  utterly  silenced  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  ib.  the  task  of  writing, 
to  whom  abandoned  under  absolute  mo- 
narchies, 491.  of  remote  ages,  can 
never  be  composed  as  it  should  be,  un- 
less chiefly  drawn  from  original  writers, 
ib.  truth  of,  has  sufl'ered  more  in  Eng- 
land than  in  other  countries,  and  the 
causes,  492.  moral  effect  of,  depends 
on  the  sympathy  which  it  excites,  ib. 
specimen  of  the  difference  between  an 
ancient  narrative  and  a  modern  abridge- 
ment, 493—495. 
,  plans  on  which  it  may  be  com- 
posed, xl.  95.  that  most  interesting 
and  instructive  attended  with  great  ha- 
zards both  to  writer  and  reader,  96.  task 
of  exposing  and  correcting  false  impres- 
sions difficult  and  ungrateful,  98. 

,  how  written  by  Dr  Lingard,  xlii. 
how  by  David  Hume,  3.  philosophic, 
what,  7. 

-,  the  constitutional,  of  the  northern 


monarchies^  little  cultivated  or  known 
in  Britain,  xliv.  360.  of  the  serfs  of 
Scandinavia,  would  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  slavery  in 
Europe,  361.  Burke's  view  of  the 
character  of  the  northern  nations, 
380. 

,  grand  magazine  of  proof  for  try- 
ing the  effect  of  absolute  government  on 
kings  and  courts,  in  the  collection  of 
French  Memoirs,  415. 

,  important  results  to,  from  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, xlv.  146. 

boundlessness  of  authentic,  and 


uselessness  of,  when  not  bearing  on  our 
own  condition,  xlvi.  39.  our  indiffer- 
ence to  Asiatic,  not  easily  accounted 
for,  40.  great  phenomenon  of,  in  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  two  oldest 
families  of  mankind,  42.  specimens  of, 
by  the  Emperor  Baber,  58—63. 

,  received  models  of,  fail  in  two 

important  particulars,  xlvi.  225.  dis- 
tinction between  the  authentic  and  the 
fabulous  not  attended  to  in,  226.  ex- 
isting principles  and  feelings  of  mankind 
Ed.  Rev.  Gkn.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


too  little  consulted  in,  227.  style  of, 
reached  by  Burke,  278. 

History  of  Ireland,  requisites  for  writing, 
and  difficulties  of  the,  xlvi.  433. 

,  definition  of  a  series  of  works 

on,  well  and  correctly  written,  xlvii. 
128. 

,  to  write,  respectably,  an  easy  task, 

xlvii.  331.  no  existing  exemplar  of 
what  a  history  ought  to  be,  ib.  a  good  ro- 
mantic, exhibited  in  that  of  Herodotus, 
332 — 335.  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
byThucydides,  characterised,  336 — 341. 
style  of  Xenophon,  342.  rank  assigned 
to  Polybius  and  Arrian,  343.  merits 
and  defects  of  Livy,  348,  fidelity  of 
Sallust  questionable,  349.  Tacitus  the 
greatest  among  the  Latin  writers  of, 
350.  his  merits  displayed,  351.  mo- 
dern writers  of,  considered,  in  relation 
of  success  or  failure  to  their  predeces- 
sors, 352.  in  the  philosophy  of,  the 
moderns  far  surpass  the  ancients,  353. 
causes  which  account  for  this,  354. 
characteristic  faults  of  the  modern  mo- 
dels of,  359.  illustrations  of  these  in 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Mitford,  360. 
treatment  of,  by  Mr  Mitford,  ib.  pre- 
sent state  of,  361.  aristocratical  con- 
tempt of  the  writers  of,  for  the  authors 
of  memoirs,  ib.  grounds  of  this  feeling, 
362.  value  of  the  facts  of, — manner 
and  choice  of  narration  for,  ib.  defects 
of,  strongly  shown  in  some  recent  his- 
tories of  England,  363.  slight  effect 
of  the  general  facts  of,  to  produce  correct 
ideas  of  men  and  countries,  364.  high 
object  of,  to  represent  the  character 
and  spirit  of  an  age  in  miniature,  ib.  of 
England,  what  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  perfect  historian,  365.  instruction 
to  be  derived  from,  thus  written,  367. 

,  the  beau-ideal  of,  what,  xlviii.  96. 

the  action  and  the  philosophy  of,  di- 
vided at  present  between  the  novelist 
and  the  historical  essayist,  97.  prac- 
tice of  separating  the  ingredients  of, 
prevalent  on  the  continent  as  well  as 
here,  ib.  division  of  labour  in,  exem- 
plified by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr 
Hallam,  98.  style  of,  adopted  by  Mr 
Hallam,  explained  and  commended,  ib, 
99.  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
reflections  on,  100 — 111.  of  the  Par- 
liaments of  Charles  I.  from  1640  to  his 
death,  examined,  1 12 — 138.  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, reviewed,  141 — 149.  of  Eng- 
land, since  the  Restoration,  general  re- 


flections on, 


150—162. 
P 


modern,  of 
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England,  when  fixed  to  commence,  by 
Mr  Hallam,  162.  general  connexion 
of  events  from  this  period  to  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.,  163. 
History,  deficiency  of,  as  relates  to  military 
transactions  of  the  British,  xlix.  392. 

■  of  the  British  EmpirCi  xl.  92.  See 
Brodie,     See  Hume. 

■  (Representative)  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  xxvi.  338. 

■  of  England,  from  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Romans,  xlii.  1. — xliv.  94.  See 
Lingarcl. 

<  ■■  ,  (Constitutional)  of  England,  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
death  of  George  II,,  xlviii.  96.  See 
HuHayn, 

.  of  the  Common  Law  of  England, 

xxxvi.  287.     See  Hale. 

.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from 


the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution,  xxvii.  163 — 180.     See 
Cook. 
of  Ireland,  xlvi.  433.  See  Ireland, 


See  O'Driscol. 

— —  of  British  India,  xxxv.   1.     See 
See  India. 

of  Java,  xxxi.   395 — 41.3.     See 
See  Raffles. 
-  of  New  South  Wales,  by  O'Hara, 
i.  28. 
of  Persia,  xxvi.  282.  See  Malcolm. 


Milh 


Java. 


See  Persia. 

of  St  Domingo,  from  its  first  dis- 


covery to  the  present  period,  xli.  497. 
of  Suli  and  Parga,  containing  their 


chronology,  as  well  as  their  wars  against 
Ali  Pacha  (in  Greek),  xxxii.  26a  See 
Parga. 

of  the  Peninsular  War,  by  Lieut. 


Col.  W.  P.  P.  Napier,  xlix.  388. 
■■         of  the  Persecutions  endured  by  the 

Protestants  of  the   South   of  France, 

xxxvi.  119.      See  Wilks. 
of  the  War  between  the  Turks  and 

Russians,  from  1768  to   1774,  xxvii. 

361—372.      See  Resmi. 
——of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  xlviii.  1.   &Qe  Columbus. 

See  Irving. 
'  of  Toussaint  Louverture,   xxiii. 

131.      See  Slave  Trade.     See  Stq^hen. 
of  Fiction,  xxvi.  38.     See  Dun- 

lop..    See  Fiction. 
— —   (General)  of  Music,  xxxlii.  252. 

See  Busby.     See  Music. 
of  Painting  in  Italy,  xlviii.  61.  See 

JLanzi, 
— ..'  ■.  of   Roman  Literature,  xl.  375, 

See  Dunloj).     See  Roman  Literature. 


History  of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  a  prose 
romance  of  Chivalry,  account  of,  with 
extracts,  xxiv.  54^—56. 

of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,   a 

Greek  prose  romance,  xxiv.  49. 

•^— Gazetteer,  Directory,  &c.  of  Lan- 
cashire, xlvi.  1.     See  Baines. 

of  the   York   Lunatic   Asylum, 

xxviii.  431.     See  Gray.     See  York. 

Histrio,  a  word  said  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  xlix.  338.  pleasant  epitaph  on 
one,  ib. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  of  Malmesbury,  cha- 
racter of,  as  a  metaphysician  and  phi- 
losopher, xxvii.  238.  was  the  ori- 
ginal  inventor  of  the  doctrine  of  as- 
sociation, and  of  the  modern  system 
of  philosophy  in  general,  xxviii. 
496. 

— — ,  contrast  between  his  works  and 
those  of  Locke,  xxxvi.  241.  Dryden's 
comparison  of,  to  Lucretius,  242,  note. 
difl'erence  between  his  political  opinions 
and  those  of  Spinoza,  251. 

■  — ,  exemplification  by,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  sense  and  imagination, 
xlii.  36.  recommends  to  the  enemies 
of  civil  liberty  the  destruction  of  the 
literary  remains  of  antiquity,  241. 

Hobhouse,  Mr,  now  Sir  John  Cam,  obser- 
vations on  his  "  Travels  in  Albania,"  by 
Col.  Leake,  xxiv.  367.  singular  mis- 
apprehension of  two  passages  by  Col. 
Leake,  ib.  his  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of 
Mr  Hobhouse's  account  of  therevolution 
at  Constantinople,  shown  to  be  unfound- 
ed, 368. 

— — —  "  The  Substance  of  some  Letters 
written  by  an  Englishman  resident  at 
Paris  during  the  last  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,"  xxvi.  215.  charac- 
ter and  object  of  the  work,  ib.  in- 
stances of  the  violation  of  the  charter 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  217.  pretensions  of 
the  nobles  and  the  priests,  219.  con- 
duct of  the  royal  government  to  the 
army,  220.  its  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
every  thing  and  person  connected  with 
the  revolution,  222.  progress  of  Na- 
poleon from  Porto  Fenajo  to  Paris, 
224.  his  arrival  in  Paris,  225.  con- 
duct of  the  imperial  government  during 
the  hundred  days,  226.  the  author's 
too  favourable  view  of  the  character  of 
Fouche,  228.  sketch  of  the  life  of  that 
person,  229 — 232.  faults  and  getieyal 
character  of  the  work,  233. 

,  Sir  H.  Lowe's  reason  for  not  de- 
livering the  copy  which  the  author  sent 
to  Napoleon,  xxxii.  163. 
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Hobhouse,  Mr,  picture  of  the  Albanians  by, 
xxxii.  267.  reference  to  his  account  of 
Ali  Pacha,  269.     of  the  Pargiots,  274. 

mm.  improperly  attacked  in  the  Par- 

liamentary History  and  Review  for 
1826,  for  a  strong  form  of  expression 
against  the  assessed  taxes,  xliv.  486. 

Hodgson,  Adam,  *•  Letters  from  North 
America,"  xl.  427.  extracts  from — on 
our  East  India  monopoly,  and  freedom 
of  trade  in  America,  430.  on  Ameri- 
can curiosity,  435. 

Hofer,  Andrew,  an  innkeeper  at  Passeyr 
in  the  Tyrol,  heads  the  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry  in  April  1809,  xxvii.  73. 
first  successes  at  Innspruck,  ib.  is  un- 
manned by  vexation  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Austrians,  76.  co-operates  with 
Speckbacher,  77.  defeats  the  Bavarians 
at  Mount  Isel  on  the  29th  of  February, 
78.  appointed  joint  general-command- 
ant of  the  Tyrol,  79.  his  conduct  after 
Innspruck  was  evacuated  by  the  Aus- 
trians, 80.  forces  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians to  retreat,  81.  again  defeats 
them  at  Mount  Isel,  ib.  assumes  the 
entire  direction  of  aifairs,  ib.  evacuates 
Innspruck,  84.  taken  prisoner ;  tried 
before  a  military  commission  at  Man- 
tua, and  shot,  ib.  his  family  have  a  farm 
given  to  them  in  Upper  Austria,  85. 

Hofwyl,  account  of  M.  Fellenberg's  esta- 
blishments at,  xxxi.  150 — 165.  xxxii. 
487—507. 

Hogarth,  William,  character  of,  as  a  pain- 
ter, xxiii.  265. 

— ,  dialogue  between,  and  Horace 

Walpole,  xxxi.  87. 

unrivalled  in  his  delineations  of 

the  ludicrous  and  the  natural,  xl.  327. 

Hogg,  James,  "  The  Queen's  Wake,  a 
legendary  poem,"  xxiv.  157.  history 
of  the  author,  and  of  his  previous  works, 
159.  plan  of  this  poem  admitting  every 
possible  degree  of  variety;  general  cha- 
racteristics of  his  poetry,  162.  extracts 
and  observations;  "  Kilmeny,"  163. 
"The  Abbot  M'Kinnon,"  168.  "Mary 
Scott,"  171.  "The  Witch  of  Fife,"  171. 
,  "  The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scot- 


land, being  the  songs,  airs,  and  legends 
of  the  adherents  to  the  House  of  Stuart," 
xxxiv.  148.  the  undertaking  praise- 
worthy; but  the  language  held  upon 
the  subject  by  the  author  and  other 
persons  reprehensible,  149.  objects  of 
the  speculative  Jacobites  of  the  present 
day,  in  crying  up  the  victims  of  those 
principles  in  a  former  age,  ib.  offensive 
manner  in  which  Mr  Hogg  lays  down 


his  propositions,  and  identifies  himself 
with  the  adversaries  of  English  liberty, 
150.  his  proofs  of  the  Jacobitism  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  ;  Frederick,  prince 
of  Wales,  151.  George  III.,  f6.  George 
IV.,  152.  the  whole  royal  family,  153. 
Mr  Hogg's  idea  of  the  Stuarts,  ib.  con- 
trast between  the  party  of  the  Jacobite 
and  Whig  bards,  154.  the  compiler's 
taste  coarse  and  vulgar,  ib.  remarks 
upon  his  notes  to  the  songs,  155.  his 
praise  too  indiscriminate,  and  delicacy 
altogether  wanting,  156.  his  side-wind 
attack  upon  the  modern  Whigs,  by  the 
selection  of  virulently  abusive  songs 
and  extracts  against  the  Hanoverian 
Whigs,  157.  Bishop  Burnet,  ib.  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  King  William  ; 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle,  158.  favourite 
song  of  the  Tory  clubs  of  Scotland  du- 
ring the  late  war,  ib.  prose  character 
of  Whiggism  by  Butler,  159.  Butler's 
conduct  to  Sir  S.  Luke,  ib.  song  con- 
sidered the  best  for  sly  characteristic 
Scotch  humour,  ib. 

Hohenlohe,  Prince  Alexander,  "Authentic 
Narrative  of  the  extraordinary  Cure  per- 
formed by,  on  Barbara  O'Connor,  a  nun, 
in  the  convent  of  New  Hall  near 
Chelmsford,  by  John  Badelly,  M.D." 
xxxix.  54.  the  prince  an  enthusiastor  dis- 
sembler, 55.  his  answer  to  Miss  O'Con- 
nor's application,  56.  doubts  as  to  the 
cure  immediately  succeeding  his  pre- 
scription, 57.  said  to  have  been  in- 
duced by  the  numerous  applications  for 
his  prayers  to  appoint  a  particular  day 
for  the  cure  of  all  the  diseased  in  Ire- 
land, 59.  story  of  two  cures  ascribed 
to  his  prayers,  60 — 62. 

Holbach,  Baron  de,  anecdotes  of  the,  xxi. 
286. 

Holford,  George,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Cri- 
minal Prisons  of  this  country,  occasion- 
ed by  the  bill  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  consolidating  and  amend- 
ing the  laws  relating  to  prisons,  &c.'* 
xxxv.  286.  treats  the  subject  of  pri- 
sons best,  and  best  understands  them, 
297. 

Holland,  excessive  taxation  the  real  cause 
of  the  decline  of  the  commercial  great- 
ness of,  xxxiii.  175,  176. 

,  fatal  effects  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem in,  xxxix.  19,  20.  progress  of  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt  of,  ib. 

-,  low  rate  of  profits  in,  the  cause 


and  symptom  of  its  decline,  xl.  7. 
weight  of  taxation  in,  the  real  cause  of 
the  lowness  of  profits  in,  23, 
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Holland,  the  peace  of  Portugal  with  France 
not  guaranteed  at  Utrecht  by,  xlv.  247. 
estimated  expense  of  shipbuilding  in, 
456. 

,  first  writers  on  life  annuities 
natives  of,  xlv.  487.  business  of  life 
assurance  in,  how  situated,  488. 

.  ,  estimated  annual  net  profit  on  a 

million  sterling  employed  in,  xlvi.  392. 
low  rate  of  profit  in,  paved  the  way  for 
the  destruction  of  her  chief  branches  of 
industry,  393.  not  occasioned  by  mo- 
nopolies granted  to  any  particular  class- 
es, 406. 

Holland,  Dr  Henry,  "  Travels  into  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia,  during  the  years  1812  and 
1813,"  xxiv.  455.  causes  of  the  recent 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
countries,  456.  account  of  the  author, 
458.  his  description  of  Joannina,  ib. 
account  of  Aii  Pasha,  460.  journey 
into  Thessaly,  463.  summit  of  Pindus, 
464.  Metzovo,  ib.  geological  descrip- 
tion of  Pindus,  465.  vale  of  Thessaly ; 
rocks  of  Meteora,  466.  Greek  monas- 
tery on  the  summit,  469.  defiles,  or 
vale  of  Tempe,  470.  account  of  Veli 
Pasha,  472.  of  two  Greek  physicians, 
Velara  and  Lucas,  474.  prospects  of 
Grecian  emancipation,  476.  trade  be- 
tween Salonica  and  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, 478.  magnificent  landscape 
on  coming  within  sight  of  Thessaly, 
479.  mountains  of  Suli,  481.  fortress 
of  Suli,  482.  ruins  of  Gardiki,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  cruelty  and  revenge  of  Ali 
Pasha,  483.  character  of  the  work, 
484. 

Holl's  machine  for  raising  the  water  from 
the  lower  galleries  of  the  mines  at 
Schemnitz,  description  of,  xxxi.  222. 

Holt,  Thomas  Ludlow,  "  Tbe  Law  of 
Libel,  in  which  is  contained  a  General 
History  of  this  Law  in  the  ancient 
codes,  and  of  its  introduction  and  succes- 
sive alterations  in  the  law  of  England  ; 
comprehending  a  digest  of  all  the  lead- 
ing cases  upon  libels  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  time,"  xxvii.  102.  See 
Libel.     See  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

,  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Libel"  referred  to,  xxv.  120.  exa- 
mination of  his  argument  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  punishing  libels 
against  magistrates,  122.  his  observa- 
tion in  praise  of  the  right  of  unfavour- 
able representation,  130.  inconsistency 
of  this  with  what  he  states  to  be  a  max- 
im of  the  law  of  England,  131.     his 


work  applauded  by  Lord  Ellenborougli 
on  the  bench,  as  a  transcript  of  his  own 
sentiments  on  this  topic  of  law,  130. 
Holy  Alliance,  the,  has  created  more  un- 
believers in  the  sanctity  of  the  regal 
character,  than  all  the  heresies  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  xxix.  339.  362. 

,  different  opinions  entertained  re- 
specting the  so-called  league  on  its  first 
establishment,  xxxv.  81.  copy  of  the 
circular  issued  by,  at  the  Congress  of 
Troppau,  82.  remarks  on  the  tone  and 
principles  of  this  document,  83.  one 
clear  and  unequivocal  opinion  preva- 
lent in  the  British  Parliament  on  its 
detestable  principles,  86.  Mr  Wilber- 
force's  opinion,  ib.  Lord  Castlereagh's, 
ib.  87.  Mr  Stuart  Wortley's,  ib.  Mr 
Ward's,  88.  anecdote  showing  the 
restless  and  meddling  spirit  of  these 
confederates,  89. 

-,  a  conspiracy  of  sovereigns  against 


the  improvement  of  mankind,  xxxix. 
468.  progress  of  knowledge,  &c.  among 
the  people,  will  ultimately  defeat  their 
ends,  ib.  the  willing  tools  of  Napoleon, 
ib.  their  conduct  to  other  states,  after 
his  fall,  exceeded  the  worst  of  his,  469. 
their  declaration  on  forming  the  league, 
ib.  strange  indifference  with  which  it 
was  viewed  by  England,  470.  their  fa- 
mous circular  from  Troppau  has  opened 
her  eyes,  471.  England's  answer  to  it 
too  feeble,  472.  sanctions  the  infa- 
mous conduct  of  Austria  to  Naples  and 
all  Italy,  473.  attacks  Spain  under 
shameless  pretences,  476.  specimens  of 
them  from  their  official  notes,  477 — 479. 
conduct  of  France  false  and  deceitful, 
480.  her  armies  overrun  Spain,  483. 
determined  to  leave  nothing  like  a  po- 
pular constitution  on  the  Continent, 
487.  have  put  down  the  free  press  in 
Switzerland,  and  forced  her  to  expel 
the  refugees  who  had  taken  shelter 
there  from  tyranny,  ib.  ofl'er  of,  to  re- 
duce the  Spanish  colonies  to  submis- 
sion to  the  parent  state,  rendered  null 
by  the  interposition  of  the  United 
States,  ib.      See  Arbitrary  Governments. 

,  debate  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  on 
an  address  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  demands,  xl.  54. 

,  regard  the  extirpation  of  secret 

societies  in  Italy  as  their  first  and  most 
necessary  duty,  xl.  207.  considered  the 
most  formidable  conspiracy  ever  en- 
tered into  against  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, 299. 

,  discussion  of  the  views  of,  and 
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means  of  obtaining  them  ;  of  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  and  the  operations 
of,  xl.  515 — 521.  terms  of  the  alliance 
when  reduced  to  plain  language,  only  a 
contract  of  mutual  assurance  against 
great  and  imminent  perils,  521.  the 
governments  of  which  it  consists,  all 
rotten  at  the  heart,  525.  state  of 
France  considered  in  relation  to,  525 — 
540. 
Holy  Alliance,  dangerous  and  disgustful 
to  Britain,  xli.  30. 

,  impressive  address  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the,  by  Paul  Louis  Courier,  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  France,  xlix.  54. 
Holy  Land,  Dr  Clarke's  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring that  name  to  Palestine,  xxi.  142. 
presents  a  fine  field  for  geological  pur- 
suits, 143. 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  description 

of,  xxxviii.  406.  See  Wilson. 
Home,  Sir  Everard,  "  Observations  on 
the  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  xxiv.  439. 
character  of  Sir  E.  Home's  essay,  448. 
communicates  the  results  of  nearly  fifty 
cases  of  affections  of  the  brain,  ib.  his 
plan  considered  too  extensive  for  the 
object  it  professes  to  serve,  449.  ex- 
periments on  the  lower  animals,  450. 
the  author  not  a  disciple  of  the  new 
craniology,  xxv.  267.  See  Brain.  See 
Nervous  System. 
Homer,  remarks  on  two  passages  of  Pope's 
translation  of,  xxix.  467,  469. 

,  a  great  favourite  at  Hofwyl,  xxxi. 
152.  doubtful  if  the  moral  qualities  of 
his  heroes  can  be  held  up  to  the  imita- 
tion of  M.  Fellenberg's  pupils,  xxxii. 
499. 
■  ,  his  description  of  Hector  at  the 

Grecian  wall  compared  with  a  passage 
in  Dryden's  Maximin,  xlvii.  28. 
Hombopathy,  the  art  of  heahng  by  resem- 
blances, not  empirical,  L.  505.    defini- 
tion of,  507.     propositions  of  Dr  Hah- 
nemann concerning,  511 — 515.     doc- 
trine of,  on  the  exhibition  of  medicine, 
516 — 520.     successful   results    of   its 
practice,  521.     peculiar  cause  assigned 
for  a  failure  in  its  application,  523. 
food  how  regulated  on  the  principles 
of,  524.     triumphant  effects  attributed 
to,  in  the  treatment  of  psora,  527.  See 
Hahnemann. 
Honey    occasionally    poisonous,    xxxvii. 
122.     instances,  and  way  in  which  it  is 
accounted  for,  123. 
Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  account  of  the, 
xxix.  441. 


Hooke,  Dr,  notice  of  the  telegraph  in- 
vented by,  in  1684,  xxxii.  368. 

quarrels  of,  with  the  Royal  So- 


ciety, seem  to  have  been  forgiven,  from 
Sir  H.  Davy's  comparison  of  him  with 
Newton,  xlvi.  357,  note. 

Hooker,  Richard,  author  of  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity,"  questionable  justice  of  the 
epithet  "  Judicious"  being  attached  to 
his  name,  xliv.  508. 

Hope,  Thomas, '« Anastasius,  or  Memoirs 
of  a  Greek,"  xxxv.  93.  the  author 
placed  by  this  work  at  once  in  the  high-  - 
est  list  of  eloquent  writers  and  of  supe- 
rior men,  ib.  analysis  of  the  story  of, 
and  extracts  from,  ib. — 101. 

Hops,  net  amount  of  the  duty  on,  in 
1828,  xlix.  382.  revenue  derived  from, 
liable  to  very  great  fluctuations,  ib. 

Horace,  Be  Arte  Poetica,  quoted,  on  the 
origin,  the  business,  and  the  subjects  of 
tragedy,  xlvii.  420.  425.  429. 

Horizontal  Firing  from  besieged  places, 
recommended  by  Carnot  to  be  abolish- 
ed, and  vertical  substituted,  xxxviii.  470. 
See  Augoyat.     See  Douglas. 

Hormayer,  Baron  Von,  appointed  intend- 
ant-general  of  the  Tyrol,  after  it  was 
cleared  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  in 
1809,  xxvii.  75.  reply  of  the  Tyrolese 
to,  on  his  attempting  to  enforce  tbe 
payment  of  the  taxes,  79. 

Horn,  Francis,  "  Poetry  and  Oratory  of 
the  Germans,"  and  "  Outlines  from 
the  History  of  Polite  Literature  in 
Germany," — these  two  works  properly 
parts  of  one  and  the  same,  xlvi.  304. 
merits  of,  as  a  literary  historian,  ib. 
writings  and  style  of,  305.  merit  of  the 
style  of  Lessing  expressed  by,  32  L 

Horner,  Francis,  statement  by,  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  circulating  medium  in 
1814  and  1815,  xxxi.  65. 

,  Leonard,  "  Account  of  the  Brine 
Springs  at  Droitwich,"  xxviii.  182. 
"  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  south- 
west part  of  Somersetshire,"  xxix.  88. 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Edin- 


burgh School  of  Arts  on  its  opening, 
xli,  110.  important  services  rendered 
by,  to  this  institution,  114. 

Home  Tooke,  John,  extract  from  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Ashburton,  against  the 
equality  and  universality  of  representa- 
tion, xxxi.  183,  184.  his  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary representation,  190.  cha- 
racter of  it,  191. 

,  humorous  argument  of,  against 

the  bill  securing  to  judges  their  places 
for  life,  xliv.  412.    thanks  of,  to  Mr 
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•  Addington,  for  moving  his  disqualifica- 
tion, on  what  founded,  488. 

Horsburgh,  Captain,  hydrographer  to  the 
East  India  Company,  noble  contribu- 
tions of,  to  Eastern  navigation,  xli.  142. 

Horse,  reasons  for  preferring  the,  to  the  ox, 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  xxiv.  92,  and  xxviii.  37. 
opinion  of  the  French  agriculturists  on 
the  subject,  xxiv.  93,  note. 

Horses,  valuable  breed  of,  produced  at 
Dongola,  in  Nubia,  xxvii.  434. 

— — ,  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  breeds  of,  in  France  and 
England,  xxxii.  358. 

Horses  and  Carriages,  the  only  branch  of 
luxury  in  which  England  exceeds  France, 
xxxii.  365. 

Horsley,  Dr  Samuel,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
statement  of,  regarding  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  xxxvii.  445. 

». ,    sarcasm    of,    upon    Sir    Joseph 

Banks  and  the  Royal  Society,  xlvi.  357. 
not  supported  by  the  Church  in  his  as- 
sertion of  the  claims  of  Mathematics  in 
preference  to  Botany,  358. 

Horticulture,  the  French  materially  sur- 
pass us  in  several  branches  of;  principal 
means  of  their  success,  xxxiv.  370. 

Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Transac- 
tions of  the,  xxxiv.  357.  important  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  institution,  ib.  its  ex- 
perimental garden,  359.  account  of  the 
more  remarkable  papers  in  the  first 
three  volumes  of,  ib. — 371. 

Horton,  Robert  Wilmot,admirable  pamph- 
let of,  in  defence  of  the  Emigration 
Committee,  cited,  xlix.  311. 

Hospitality,  a  quality  recommended  to  our 
Bishops  at  their  consecration,  but  not 
much  practised  by  them,  xxxii.  81. 

Hospitals  for  relieving  parents  of  the  bur- 
den of  their  children,  absurd,  and  dan- 
gerous to  society,  xxxviii.  440. 

Hotham,  Admiral,  distinguished  reception 
given  to  Napoleon  by,  xliv.  389. 

Houghton,  Horace  Walpole's  account  of 
his  visit  to,  xxxi,  91. 

House  of  Commons.     See  Commons. 

House  of  Lords.     See  Lords. 

Hovetlinge,  or  nobility  of  Friesland,  ac- 
count of  the,  xxxii.  15 — 18. 
Howard,  John,  his  account  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  jail  fever,  xxii.  388.  the 
success  of  his  exertions  for  the  ameHo< 
ration  of  prisons,  an  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  the 
abuses  which  yet  exist  in  them,  ib.  his 
spirit  has  descended  on  Mr  Neild,  399. 


Howard,  Mrs  (afterwards  Lady  Suffolk,) 
manner  in  which  Dean  Swift  courted 
her  when  she  was  mistress  to  King 
George  I.,  xxvii.  2.3.     See  Suffolk. 

—  ,    Henry,    Earl    of    Surrey,    The 

Works  of,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr  G.  F. 
Nott,  xxvii.  390.  size  of  the  edition 
rather  startling,  ib.  character  of  the 
editor,  and  of  the  execution  of  his  task, 
392.  his  scanty  acknowledgments  to 
his  fellow-labourers,  393.  summary  of 
the  poet's  life,  394—398.  Dr  Nott's 
character  of  him,  399.  observations  on  > 
his  personal  character,  400;  on  his 
private  life,  401 ;  on  his  supposed  pas- 
sion for  the  fair  Geraldine,  402.  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  not  a  happy  roan, 
403.  his  poetical  character,  404.  spe- 
cimens of  his  works,  406 — 411.  pla- 
giarisms of  our  early  poets,  412.  poems 
attributed  to,  believed  not  to  be  his,  413. 
his  share  in  reforming  and  fixing  our 
versification,  415.  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween Mr  Tyrwhitt  and  Dr  Nott,  ib. 
the  latter  attempts  to  prove  that  Chau- 
cer's versification  was  entirely  rhythmi- 
cal, and  that  Surrey  was  the  first  who 
wrote  metrically,  416.  secret  of  their 
respective  improvements,  419. 

Howe,  Earl,  observations  by  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  on  the  great  naval  victory  of, 
xlvii.  389. 

Howell,  T.  B,  his  new  edition  of  the  State 
Trials  commended,  xxiii.  246,  and  xxv. 
208,  note,     his  death  a  public  loss,  ib. 

,  "  Complete  collection  of    State- 

Trials,  and  proceedings  for  High  Trea- 
son, &c.  with  notes,  and  other  illustra- 
tions ;  with  a  continuation  to  the  present 
time,  by  his  son,  T.  J.  Howell,"  xxxi. 
235.  account  of  the  editor,  and  of  his  ad- 
ditions and  notes,  243 — 245.  the  work 
recommended  as  a  national  one,  246. 

Howison,  John,  •<  Sketches  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada," xxxvii.  249.     See  Canada. 

Howlett,  Rev.  Mr,  extract  from  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Tithes  on 
Agriculture,"  xxxiv.  68. 

— — — ,  "  Examination  of  Dr  Price's  es- 
say on  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,"  cited  and  characterised,  xlix. 
4,5. 

Howley,  Dr  William,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
"  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
Diocese,"  xxxvii.  457.  has  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  all  his  friends,  by  his 
intolerant  principles,  ib.  considers  the 
Established  Church  as  the  only  dispen- 
ser of  divine  truth,  458.     calumniates 
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knowledge,  and  those  who  are  labour- 
ing to  spread  it,  459.  his  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  curates,  460.  concluding 
passage  of  his  Ctiarge  reprehensible,  46 1. 

Huber,  Fran9ois,  'tNouvelies  Observa- 
tions sur  les  Abeilles,"  second  edition, 
XXV.  363.  assisted  in  this  republica- 
tion by  his  son,  364.  a  more  metho- 
dical arrangement  of  the  facts  would 
have  been  preferable,  ib.  origin  of  waXj 
ib.  proved  to  be  a  secreted  animal  sub- 
stance, 366.  sex  of  working  bees,  368. 
researches  on  the  respiration  of  bees, 
368 — 373.  the  senses  of  bees,  373— 
375.  effects  of  losing  their  queen,  376 
— 378.  importance  of  the  antennae, 
378.  mode  of  constructing  their  combs, 
379 — 387.  ingenuity  and  contrivance 
of  the  expedients  for  defending  the  hives 
against  their  enemies,  387.  the  work 
contains  excellent  specimens  of  the 
methods  of  investigating  the  processes 
of  nature  in  the  animal  world,  388. 

Hudibras,  contemporary  opinions  of,  oddly 
exemplified  in  the  ease  of  Secretary 
Pepys,  xliii.  32. 

Hudson,  Henry,  voyages  of,  in  quest  of  a 
Northwest  passage,  notice  of,  xxx.  50 
—52.  xlviii.  425. 

■  I  ,  Thomas,  the  master  of  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  account  of,  xxxiv.  89. 
his  conduct  to  Reynolds,  90.  his  morti- 
fication at  the  annihilation  of  his  in- 
come  and  his  fame  by  his  old  pupil,  82. 

Hudson's  panegyrical  treatise  on  the  Star 
Chamber,  quoted,  xlii.  150. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  connexion  of, 
with  Polar  enterprise,  xlviii.  428. 

Huel-Alfred  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  economi- 
cal details  respecting,  xxviii.  185. 

.  Cock  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  descrip- 

tion of,  from  Pryce's  "  Mineralogia 
Cornubicensis,"  xxviii.  186. 

■  ■  Peever,  remarkable  heave  in  the 
mine  of,  occasioned  by  a  cross  vein, 
xxviii.  185. 

Huggins,  Edward,  of  Nevis,  case  of,  cited 
to  show  the  vitiated  state  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  low  scale  of  public  opinion  in 
the  West  Indies,  xli.  478. 

Human  bones  in  a  fossil  state,  no  authen- 
tic instance  of  the  existence  of,  xxxix. 
223.  till  such,  or  some  production  of 
human  art  be  so  found,  there  is  no  phy- 
sical evidence  of  the  existence  of  man 
before  the  Deluge,  224. 

"  Human  Life,"  a  poem,  by  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, xxxi.  325 — 336. 

Human  sacrifices,  an  important  part  of 
Hindoo  ceremonies,  xxix.  389. 


Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  *'  Researches 
concerning  the  Institutions  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  aticient  inhabitants  of 
America,  with  descriptions  of  the  mosk 
striking  scenes  in  the  Cordilleras ;  trans- 
lated by  Helen  Maria  Williams,"  xxiv. 
133.  rare  assemblage  of  acquirements 
and  of  moral  qualities  united  in  this  tra- 
veller, 134.  the  present  work  consists 
of  detached  memoirs  on  subjects  re- 
specting the  natural  history  or  antiqui- 
ties of  Mexico  and  Peru,  ib.  Cordilleras, 

135.  the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo, 

136,  137.  the  cataract  of  Tequendama, 
138.  passage  over  the  mountains  of 
Quindiu,  140.  the  cargueros,  or  car- 
riers, 141.  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  142. 
Chimborazo,  143.  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
144.  postmanof  the  Andes,  145.  Mexi- 
can hieroglyphical  writing,  ib.  Codices 
Mexicani  in  Europe,  150.  Mexican  ca- 
lendar, 151.  symbolical  writing,  153. 
general  conclusions  respecting  the  geo- 
logy, nations,  and  civilisation  of  the  new 
continent,  154 — 156. 

Humboldt,  "  Atlas  Pittoresque,"  xxiv. 
134—144. 

,  list  of  the  various  works  of,  on 
South  America,  XXV.  86. 

...  "  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels 

to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New 
Continent ;  translated  by  Helen  Maria 
Williams,"  xxv.  86.  object  of  the  work, 
ib.  voyage  from  Corunna  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  89.  remarks  on  the  currents  in 
the  Atlantic,  ib. — 91.  meteorological 
observations  between  Madeira  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  91.  impressions  of  a 
naturalist  on  first  touching  a  land  not 
European,  92.  basalts  in  Graciosa,  ib. 
observations  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak 
of  Teyde,  94.  Teneriffe,  95.  the  Peak, 
96—102.  entrance  into  the  torrid  zone, 
103.  island  of  Tobago,  105.  landing  at 
Cumana;  hospitality  of  the  colonists, 
106.  the  Indians  or  Guayquerias,  107. 
earthquakes  at  Cumana  in  1766  and 
1797,  108.  curiosity  of  the  people,  109. 
Castilian  shoemaker,  110.  character  of 
the  author ;  exuberance  of  his  illustra- 
tions, 111.  characterof  the  translator,  t&. 
',  his  plan  of  a  journey  into  central 
Asia,  xxv.  422. 

—  ■  and  Bonpland,  Aime,  "Voyage  de, 
IV^partie,  Astronomic,"  xxvii.  99.  these 
two  volumes  of  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical observations  the  basis  of  a  great 
deal  that  is  contained  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  work,  ib.  Mr  Humboldt  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  single  observer 
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to  the  improvement  of  geographical  ' 
knowledge,  ib.  number  of  geographical 
positions  determined  in  the  present 
work,  ib.  his  table  of  the  heights  of 
points  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
100.  Memoir  on  the  astronomical  re- 
fractions of  the  torrid  zone,  ib.  method 
of  determining  longitudes  by  the  decli- 
nation of  the  moon,  ib.  measurement  of 
heights  by  the  barometer,  combined 
with  angles  of  elevation,  depression,  and 
azimuth,  ib.  principal  geographical  de- 
terminations result  from  a  combination 
of  all  these  methods,  101.  Mr  Olt- 
mans's  calculations  of  700  positions 
from  his  journals,  t6.  singular  agreement 
of  his  observations  with  those  of  the 
Spanish  astronomers  and  the  French 
academicians,  and  with  one  another,  ih. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  variety  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  works,  xxxvi.  264.  his 
design  of  visiting  the  central  mountains 
of  Asia,  265. 

■  .  ,  substance  of  the  memoir  of,  on 
the  researches  of  Mr  Pentland  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  L.  363.  his  estimate  of 
Mr  Pentland's  celestial  observations, 
367. 

Hume,  David,  his  account  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  by  the  English,  xxi. 
34-3;  of  the  improvements  made  by 
James  I.,  346. 

■  ,  remarks  on  the  scepticism  of,  xxii. 
235.  distinction  between  it  and  that  of 
Bayle,  xxxvi.  259. 

— — — ,  observations  on  his  quarrel 
with  Rousseau,  by  Grimm,  xxiii.  301. 
singular  blunder  in  the  translation  of  his 
history,  316,  note,  character  of  his  Es- 
say on  Miracles,  329.  his  doctrine 
that  every  people  not  absolutely  sub- 
dued by  foreign  force  must  be  governed 
by  opinion,  unreservedly  subscribed  to, 
381.  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  revo- 
lutions, 382. 

,  not  proof  against  tJie  influence 
of  party  prejudices,  xxv.  346.  his 
account  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  correct- 
ed by  Mr  Lingard,  347.  inaccuracies  in 
another  passage  corrected  by  the  same 
author,  353. 

,  his  opinion  of  who  were  the 
original  electors  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  xxvi.  343.  his  remark  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  county  courts,  347.  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  existence  of  a 
plan  for  changing  the  religion  and  sub- 
verting the  constitution  of  England,  in 
1670,  405.  confirmed  by  his  inspection 
of  King  James's  own  memoirs^  406. 


Hume,  David,  anecdote  of,  while  at  Paris, 
by  Madame  d'Epinay,  xxxi.  50,  51. 

—  ,  his  plan  of  parliamentary  repre- 

sentation, xxxi.  1 90. 

,  character  of  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes, by,  xxxiii.  227.  228. 

,  attempt  of,  to  prove  Charles  I. 
the  real  author  of  Eikon  Basilikd,  xxxvi. 
17.  his  opinion  of  the  administration 
under  Charles  II.  in  Scotland,  30. 

,  his  unjustifiably  low  estimate  of 
the  boroughs  in  ancient  times,  xxxvi. 
309,310. 

approves  of  the  ancient  practice 

of  making  provision  in  times  of  peace 
for  the  necessities  of  war,  xxxix.  1. 
his  anticipations  of  the  mischief  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  funding  sys- 
tem not  exaggerated,  19. 

,  his  account  of  the   escape    of 


Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, compared  with  that  given  by  Charles 
himself,  xxxix.  87 — 90. 

convicted,  by  Mr  Brodie,  of  partial 

and  inaccurate  statements  in  his  history, 
xl.  93.  effects  which  his  artful  colour- 
ing and  delusive  reasonings  have  had  on 
public  opinion,  ib.  his  character,  person- 
al, and  as  a  historian,  94.  causes  of  the 
partiality  and  infidelity  with  which  he  is 
chargeable,  95.  main  scope  and  object 
of  his  history,  99.  concessions  made  to 
him,  102.  specimens  of  the  irreconci- 
lable opinions,  and  contradictory  repre- 
sentations and  sentiments,  which  occur 
in  it,  106—111.  his  theory  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  before  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts,  examined  and  refuted,  1 1 1 — 
1 14.  his  representations  as  to  the  origi- 
nal powersand  importance  of  parliaments 
most  erroneous,  115.  as  to  the  subser- 
viency of  Parliament  to  Elizabeth,  and 
their  insolence  to  her  successor,  utterly 
groundless,  118.  his  lame  apology  for 
the  insolent  conduct  of  James  to  his  first 
Parliament,  119.  his  argument  that  the 
kings  of  England,  previous  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Stuarts,  were  substan- 
tially absolute,  proved  to  be  full  of  the 
greatest  exaggeralions,  inaccuracies,  and 
mistakes,  120.  his  account  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
incorrect,  ib.  his  position  respecting 
martial  law  and  the  powers  entrusted  to 
the  high  constable  and  marshal  of  Eng- 
latid,  refuted,  123 — 125.  his  assertion 
that  forced  loans  were  established  long 
before  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  dis- 
proved ;  his  reference  to  those  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  VIII.  inapposite, 
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126.  his  blunder  respecting  benevolen- 
ces, 127.  the  arbitrary  increase  of  cus- 
toms and  monopolies,  130.  his  state- 
ment concerning  the  king's  power  of 
imprisoning  arbitrarily  refuted  by  him- 
self, 131.  his  assertion  that  the  crown 
possessed  all  legislative  power  by  means 
of  proclamations,  wholly  unwarranted, 
132.  his  observations  on  tlie  lenity  of 
Charles's  government,  after  his  renun- 
ciation of  Parliament,  the  most  repre- 
liensible  passage  in  his  book,  134. 
his  evasions  and  suppressions  concern- 
ing Strafford,  135.  his  account  of  the 
king's  going  to  Parliament  to  seize  the 
five  arraigned  members,  and  his  conse- 
quent conduct,  not  according  to  truth, 
137.  his  account  of  Cromwell  singu- 
larly partial  and  inaccurate,  139.  his 
misrepresentations  respecting  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  King,  unworthy 
and  foolish,  140.  his  vehement  vindi- 
cation of  Charles  from  the  charge  of 
insincerity  and  duplicity,  completely 
disproved,  141 — 146.     See  JBrodie. 

Hume,  David,  his  opinion  of  the  Oxford 
decree,  xli.  29,  note. 

.  ,  compared,  as  an  enquirer  into 

the  facts  of  his  early  narrative,  with 
Dr  Lingard,  xlii.  3.  characterised  as  a 
politician  and  a  historian,  4.  account 
of  Hardicnut,  given  by,  different  from 
that  of  Dr  Lingard,  27. 

,  his  character  of  Pericles,  xlii.  246. 

..■  — ,  system  of  double  election  propo- 
sed by,  adopted  in  all  recent  constitu- 
tions, xlv.  233. 

.  character  of  the  arguments  of 


Berkeley,  by,  xlvi.  368. 

objections  of,   to  a  scheme  for 


paying  off  the  national  debt,  xlvi.  410. 
strong  expression  of,  as  to  the  debt, 
413. 

,  strange  notion  of,  on  the  trial  of 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  temp.  Elizab. 
xlvii.  271.  statement  of,  as  to  the  trial 
of  Lord  Essex,  reprobated  by  Mr  Phil- 
lips, 274.  sceptical  turn  of  thought  of, 
exhibited  in  his  justification  of  King 
James's  conduct  to  Raleigh,  277.  his 
commendation  of  Lord  Clarendon's  his- 
tory hardly  justified,  296. 

,  character  of,  viewed  among  the 
famous  historians  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  xlvii.  359. 

Hume,  Joseph,  motion  of,  for  reducing  the 
military  establishmeFit  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  that  of  1792,  defeated,  xxxvi. 
402.  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure, 


403.  his  motion  for  an  investigation 
into  the  collection  and  management  of 
the  revenue,  taken  out  of  his  teeth  by 
Mr  Bankes,  405. 
Humour,  exhibition  of,  in  the  mind  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  xlvi.  186.  the  pre- 
sence of,  often  detected  in  minds  of 
quick  and  deep  sensibility,  188.  reck- 
oned as  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity,  189. 

and  irony,  Dean  Swift  unrivalled 

in,  xxvii.  57. 
Humphreys,  James,  "  Observations  on  the 
actual   state   of  the   English   laws   of 
real  property,"  xlv.  458.     precedent  of 
the  tautology  and  confusion  of  convey- 
ancing, given  by,  472.  reasons  afforded 
by,  for  what  he  gives  and  for  what  he 
takes  away,  474.     remedies  proposed 
by,  give  him  the  lead  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, 475.     estimate  by,  of  benefits 
likely  to  result  from  some  of  the  changes 
he  proposes,  ib.     relief  for  suitors  in 
equity,  and  a  real  amendment  of  the 
law,  well  indicated  by,  480.    favourable 
opinion  expressed  by,  of  the  Code  of 
the  Netherlands,  481. 
Hungary,  no  political  difference  in,  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  xxvi. 
57. 
— — — ,  appearance  of  the  country  and 
peasantry  on  entering  from  Presburg, 
xxxi.  220.    interior  of  the  farm  houses, 
221.     gold  and  silver  mines  at  Schem- 
nitz  and   Kremnitz,  222.      Buda,  the 
capital,    and     Pesth,    223.       govern- 
ment, ib.     privileged  orders ;  the  nobi- 
lity, 224.     the  clergy  and  established 
church,  ib.  unlimited  toleration  of  other 
churches,  225.     free  towns,  ib.     com- 
position  of  the   Diet,  226.     standing 
army  and  frontier  militia,  ib.  possession 
and  distribution  of  the  laitd,  227.     mi- 
serable  state  of  the  peasantry,  228.     in 
what  way  punished,  229.     bad  state  of 
cultivation,  230.  mode  of  administering 
large  properties,  231.     schools  for  the 
education  of  the  officers,  232.     Count 
Festetits's  experimental  farm  at  Mura- 
kos,  and  its  successful  results,  ib.    pro- 
ducts, 233.   appearance  of  the  country, 
ib.     mineralogical  curiosities,  2.34. 

,  extinct  volcanoes  of,  theirproducts 

examined  by  Dr  Daubeny,  xlv.  319. 

,  effect  of  religious  persecution  in 
influencing  its  connexion  with  Tur- 
key, L.  454.  revolt  of,  against  Aus- 
tria, in  1678;  its  consequences,  455. 
feeling  of,  towards  Turkey,  in  her  last 
contest  with  Russia,  was  hostile,  457. 
arrest  of  the  victorious  career  of  Sultan 
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Solyman  in,  as  noticed  by  Busbequius, 
460. 

Huns,  the  followers  of  Buddha,  xxii. 
409.  doubtful  whether  they  were  the 
nation  governed  by  Attila,  ib. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  "  The  Story  of  Rimini,  a 
poem,"  xxvi.  478.  poetical  character 
of  the  work,  and  models  followed  by 
the  author,  ib.  affectation  of  his  style, 
477.  subject  taken  from  a  passage  in 
Dante,  ib.  founded  on  acknowledged 
matter  of  fact,  478.  analysis  of  the 
poem,  with  extracts,  479—491. 

,  infamous  manner  in  which  he  has 

been  treated  by  the  ministerial  press, 
xxxviii.  375. 

Hunt,  Henry,  breakfast  powders  of,  seized 
under  a  coffee  act,  xli.  494.  has  wise- 
ly relinquished  the  trade  of  a  radical  po- 
litician for  that  of  a  dealer  in  roasted 
corn,  495. 

',  curious  and  characteristic  evi- 
dence of,  on  the  game  laws,  xlix.  93. 
observations  made  by,  when  in  jail,  on 
the  habitual  feeling  of  poachers,  and  the 
sympathy  of  others  for  them,  95. 

Hunter,  John,  defence  of  his  speculations 
on  the  vital  principle,  by  Mr  Abernethy, 
xxiii.  387 — 390.  his  doctrine  regarded 
as  absurd  and  preposterous  under  all  its 
modifications,  390.  as  a  physiologist 
he  thinks  and  expresses  himself  with 
great  vagueness  and  inconsistency,  392. 
in  his  treatise  of  the  blood,  he  ascribes 
life  to  the  fluids  as  well  as  solids  of  the 
body,  393.  he  maintains  that  muscu- 
lar contraction  and  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  are  analogous  phenomena,  ib. 
Mr  Abernethy  maintains  the  probabi- 
lity and  rationality  of  these  doctrines, 
394.  his  observations  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  to  the  explana- 
tion of  irritability,  ib.  ;  to  that  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  395  ; 
and  to  account  for  the  prevention  of 
putrefaction  and  the  regulation  of  tem- 
perature in  living  bodies,  396.  his  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  bees-wax,  xxv.  365. 

,  Dr  A.  of  York,  "  Culina  famula- 

trix  Medicinae,"  xxxv.  51. 

Huntingdon  Hospital,  case  of,  xxxi.  531. 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  judgment  upon, 
xxxiii.  129. 

Hunyadi,  Count,  description  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  farm-house  on  the  estate  of, 
in  Hungary,  xxxi.  221. 

Husbandry  of  Scotland.  See  Agriculture 
of  Scotland. 

Hushang,  king  of  Persia,  the  introducer 


of  fire-worship  into  that  country,  xxvl. 
286. 

Huskisson,  William,  substance  of  two 
speeches  delivered  by,  respecting  the 
colonial  policy  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country,  xlli.  271.  toleration  of 
the  timber  monopoly  of  Canada  by,  a 
matter  of  wonder,  292.  defects  of  Mr 
Robinson's  colonial  intercourse  bills 
remedied  by,  301. 

— ,  sound  views  of,  on  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture of  Britain,  xliii.  83.  estimate 
by,  of  a  protecting  duty  on  silk  goods, 
84. 

— — ,  ribald  abuse  lavished  on,  xliv. 
359.  for  services  greater  than  those  Of 
any  minister  for  a  century  past,  ib. 

,  speech  of,  on  the  present  state  of 

the  shipping  interest,  unanswerable, 
xlv.  446.  not  the  author  of  all  the 
changes  made  in  the  navigation  laws, 

449.  reciprocity  system  established  by, 

450.  account  given  by,  of  communica- 
tions with  the  Prussian  minister  on  that 
arrangement,  451.  statements  of,  sa- 
tisfactory and  triumphant,  452.  would 
have  been  highly  culpable  had  he  acted 
in  any  other  way,  453. 

-,  statement  of,  in  Parliament,  of  the 


value  of  cotton  goods  annually  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain,  xlvi.  20. 
course  of,  in  the  debate  on  the  East  In- 
dia trade,  at  variance  with  his  general 
principles,  491. 

-,  separation  of,  from  the  Duke  of 


Wellington,  natural,  xlvii.  252.  strange 
union  of,  with  the  administration  of  the 
Duke,  255.  trying  position  of,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the 
chairofthe  finance  committee,  i6.  praise 
given  by,  to  his  late  colleagues.  Lord 
Lansdown,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr  Tier- 
ney,  256.  wholly  given  up  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
258. 

— -,  a  bold  and  prudent  reformer  of 

the  commercial  code  of  England,  xlviil. 
391.  whole  system  of,  founded  on  libe- 
ral and  enlarged  principles,  392. 

,  in  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign 

wool,  did  not  innovate,  xlviii.  452.  po- 
licy of,  in  regard  to  the  wool  trade,  com- 
mended, 453. 

Hutcheson,  Mr  Archd.,  patriotic  scheme 
of,  for  paying  off  the  public  debt,  xlvi. 
407.  objection  to  the  plan  of,  from  the 
inequality  of  its  operation,  urged  by  Mr 
Hume,  410.  insidious  nature  of  the 
funding  system  exposed  by,  xlvii.  63* 
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Hutchinson,  John,  character  of  his  works, 
xxxix.  201.  his  extravagant  opinions  as 
a  geologist ;  insolent  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  of  Newton,  202  and  note,  his 
plate  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
glohe,  203,  tiote. 

,  Colonel,  his  noble  conduct  during 

the  Commonwealth  indicated,  .xli.  25. 

m.  ,  Mrs,  the   Memoirs  of,  contrasted 

with  those  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  L.  76,  77. 

,  encouragement  to  taking  "  lights 

from  heaven,"  afforded  in  her  Memoirs, 
xlix.  229. 

Hutton,  Dr  Charles,  anecdote  respecting 
the  early  history  of  Algebra  told  by, 
xxi.  375. 

,  Collection  of  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Tracts,  by,  xxii.  88.  charac- 
ter of  the  author  and  of  the  work,  88, 
89.  his  account  of  Robert  Recorde,  90. 
hishistoryof  Algebra  in  Arabiaand  Hin- 
dostan,  ib.  his  tracts  on  ttie  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  91.  his  displeasure  with 
Professor  Leslie,  94.  curious  anecdote 
of  James  Ferguson,  95.  his  tract  on 
the  principles  of  Bridges,  95.  on  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mountain  Schehalion  on  the 
plumb-line,  96 — 100.  his  account  of 
experiments  in  gunnery,  100 — 107. 

,    Dr    John,    celebrity   conferred 

by,  upon  Glen  Tilt,  from  its  appear- 
ance having  aiforded  one  of  tbe  original 
arguments  by  which  he  supported  his 
theory  of  unstratified  rocks,  xxix.  84. 
his  hypothesis  to  explain  their  structure, 
87. 

account   of  the  experiments  on 


granite,  457.  the  island  of  Arran  the 
source  from  which  he  drew  the  proofs 
in  support  of,  459. 

More's  theory  of  the  earth  the 


which  he  founded  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  his  system,  xxxii. 
435—437. 

— — — ,  argument  by  Mr  Greenough 
against  his  notion  of  a  horizontal  ele- 
vation of  the  strata  while  in  a  flexible 
and  ductile  state,  xxxiii.  82. 

Hutton,  Dr  John,  theory  oi',  respecting 


forerunner,  of  a  principal  part  at  least, 
of  his  system,  xxxvii.  49.  his  example 
held  out  to  the  student  in  geology, 
xxxviii.  414. 

Huttonian  theory  of  the  earth,  observations 
on  Breislak's  sketch  of  the,  xxvii.  156. 

Hutton,  Mr,  Secretary  to  the  society  of 
Moravians  in  England,  letter  to,  from 
Dr  Franklin,  respecting  the  murder  of 
some  Moravian  Indians  by  the  frontier 
Americans,  xxviii.  282. 

■  ■  ,  Wm.,  a  Voyage  to  Africa,  inclu- 
ding a  narrative  of  an  embassy  to  one  of 
the  interior  kingdoms,  by,  xli.  336.  in- 
formation afforded  by  this  work,  337. 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Coomas-> 
sie  by,  338.  curious  remark  of,  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  king  of  Ashantee, 
340.  testimony  of,  to  the  disputes  of 
M.  Dupuis  with  the  government  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  346.     See  Ashantee. 

Huygens,  Constantine,  hypothesis  of,  to 
explain  the  refraction  of  light,  xxxii. 
172.  revived  by  Dr  WoUaston,  in  or- 
der to  account  for  the  singular  proper- 
ties of  Iceland  spar,  173.  Dr  Brew- 
ster's experiments  have  shown  it  not  to 
be  a  general  law,  188. 

Hyaena's  den,  Professor  Buckland's  ac- 
count of  an  antediluvian,  discovered  at 
Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  xxxix.  207. 
fragments  of  bones  of  twenty-three  spe- 
cies of  animals  found  in  it,  209.  Mr 
B.'s  theory  of  it,  210.  evidence  deri- 
ved from  the  habits  of  extreme  voracity 
of  the  animal,  211.  account  of  a  living 
one  in  Wombwell's  menagerie,  212. 
fossil  bones  of  an  old  and  large  one 
found  at  Lawford  in  Warwickshire, 
224. 

Hygrometers,  invented  by  Professor  Les- 
lie, account  of,  xxiv.  340. 


Ibebi,  time  of  their  descent  into  Italy  not 
known,  xl.  381.  take  the  name  of  Si- 
cani;  cross  over  to  Sicily,  and  establish 
themselves  on  the  western  coast  of  that 
island,  ib. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  Mahomed  AH, 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  completed  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Wahabees,  xxxviii.  401. 


Ibrim,  the  ancient  capital  of  Nubia,  the 
limit  of  Mr  Legh's  journey,  xxvii.  432. 
destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes,  433. 

Ice  naturally  preserved  in  a  cavern  all  the 
year  round  in  the  Peak  of  TeneriflFe, 
XXV.  97. 

-■  ,  salt  water,  nature  of,  xxx.  16.  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  produced  within  the 
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Arctic  circle,  and  varieties  of,   16 — 
18. 

Icebergs,  Professor  Leslie's  theory  of  the 
formation  of,  xxiv.  352. 

*. ,  origin  of,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  xxx. 

M,  15. 

Iceland,  first  colonization  of,  by  the  Nor- 
mans, xxx.  35. 

,  ancient  legal  code  of,  xxxiv.  180, 
181. 

■  ,  Laugrett,  or  parliament  of,  its 
constitution  and  functions,  xxxvi.  301. 

■  spar,  singular  properties  of,  xxxii. 
173. 

Ichthyolites,  ou  Poissons  Fossiles,  sur  les, 
par  Blainville,  xxxvii.  47. 

Icononzo,  description  of  the  valley  and 
natural  bridges  of,  in  the  Andes,  by 
Humboldt,  xxiv.  135. 

Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished 
living  character  established,  xxix.  84 — 
114. 

Idriots,  Greek  islanders,  account  of,  and 
of  their  peculiar  customs,  by  Mr  Gait, 
xxiii.  60. 

Ignorance  of  a  people,  the  natural  fruit 
of  poverty  and  degradation,  xxi.  363. 

Ikon  Basilike,  the  controversy  respecting 
the  authorship  of,  at  length  decided; 
Dr  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter,  proved 
to  have  been  the  author,  xxxvi.  17. 

,"  Who  wrote?"  by  Dr  Wordsworth, 
xliv.  1.  the  question  a  remarkable  pro- 
blem in  literary  and  political  history,  2. 
seemed  to  have  been  more  than  once 
determined,  6.  claims  of  Charles  I. 
acquiesced  in  by  Warburton  and  Hume, 
7.  dispute  regarding,  revived  by  Dr 
Wordsworth,  ib.  authorship  ol,  distinct- 
ly clnimed  by  Bishop  Gauden,  13.  and 
the  justice  of  the  claim  acknowledged 
by  Clarendon,  14.  composition  of,  at- 
tributed iu  1662  to  Gauden,  by  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  18.  farther  proof  of 
Clarendon's  conviction  of  Gauden's 
pretensions  to,  19.  discussion  of  the 
silence  of  Clarendon  in  his  History 
concerning,  20—23.  capture  of  the 
manuscript  of,  at  Naseby,  26.  testi- 
mony of  Herbert  concerning,  28.  re- 
marks on  Wagstaffe's  proofs  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of,  29.  remarkable  expression 
of  Sir  Philip  Warwick  regarding,  30. 
persons  privy  to  the  composition  of,  ib. 
31.  phrases  in  the  devotions  of,  coin- 
cident  with  those  of  Gauden,  32.  con- 
clusions from  internal  evidence  respect- 
ing, what  their  force,  3.3.  section  of, 
relating  to  the  Irish  civil  wars,  evinces 
peculiar  impersonality,  34.     silence  of, 


respecting  the  Irish  negotiations,  36. 
note  of  Mr  Laing  concerning,  com- 
mended, 37.  additional  note  on  the 
internal  evidence  of,  as  viewed  by 
Hume,  514.  specimens  of  bombast  in, 
515.     See  Clarendon.     See  Gauden. 

Illimani,  one  of  the  two  highest  peaks  of 
the  Anjies,  in  Upper  Peru,  L.  366. 

Illinois  territory,  cost  of  purchasing, 
fencing,  and  watering  the  land  in,  xxx. 
134.  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  towns 
in,  and  their  communication  with  the 
ocean,  136. 

Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  from 
the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
romances,  &c.  by  Weber  and  Jamieson, 
xxvi.  180—214. 

lUyrians,  of  Thracian  origin,  emigration 
of,  into  Italy,  xl.  380.  supposed  date 
of,  ib. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men 
and  Statesmen,  xl.  67.     See  Landor. 

Imagination,  less  force  of,  in  the  French 
than  most  other  polished  nations,  xxxvii. 
410—412. 

Impartiality,  the  most  rare  virtue  of  an 
historian,  xxv.  346. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  cause  of  the 
recall  of,  xxxi.  22. 

Implements  of  husbandry  in  Italy,  rude- 
ness and  bad  construction  of,  xxviii. 
39. 

Importation,  excellent  argument  of  M. 
Schmalz,  for  the  freedom  of,  xlviii.  93. 

Imports  and  exports  of  France  before  the 
revolution,  xxxii.  342.  of  England 
during  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812, 
345. 

Impressment,  "  The  Right  and  Practice  of, 
as  coi»cerning  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, considered,"  xxiv.  243.  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  against  our  sailors  found 
in  American  vessels  a  cause  of  great 
soreness  between  the  two  nations,  248, 
249. 

—  ,  cruelty  of  the  practice  of,  inde- 

fensible, xli.  154.  examination  of 
the  apologies  for  continuing  it,  155 — 
163.  raises  the  wages  of  sailors,  even 
during  peace,  164.  cost  of,  compared 
with  that  of  hiring  voluntary  service,  171. 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  last  war 
with  America,  174.  expense  of,  proved 
by  general  facts,  176.  number  of  men 
obtained  by,  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
those  who  desert,  178.  abolition  of, 
alone  wanting  to  cure  all  the  evils 
which  it  occasions,  179.  dreadful  con- 
sequences to  be  apprehended  from  a 
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recurrence,  in  case  of  war,  to  this  prac- 
tice, 181.     See  Seamen. 

Impressment,  opinion  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood  adverse  to,  xlvii.  405. 

Imprisonment,  as  a  punishment,  great  ad- 
vantages of,  xxii.  14.  there  ought  to 
be  three  kinds  of,  12. 

. for  debt,  considered  by  the  law  of 

Scotland,  as  a  means  of  constraining  the 
debtor  to  pay  as  far  as  he  is  able,  xxii. 
396.  its  severity  mitigated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  cessio  bonorum,  and  the  bill  of 
health,  ib. 

■  of  criminals,  object  of,  not   so 


much  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  the 
crime,  xxxvi.  354.  solitary,  Mr  West- 
ern's ideas  upon  it,  357.  evil  eifects  of 
the  present  system  in  many  jails;  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  recommended,  358, 
359.    See  Prisons. 

Improvisatori,  Mr  Forsyth's  account  of 
the  Italian,  xxii.  378.  proposed  expe- 
riment in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
merit  of  their  verses,  379. 

Improvisatore,  the  Dying,  a  song  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  quoted  for  a  specimen  of  rich 
lyrical  cadence,  L.  46. 

Inaugural  Discourse  of  Henry  Brougham, 
on  being  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  xlii.  241.  See 
Brougham. 

of  Thomas  Denman,  on  the  open- 
ing the  theatre  of  the  City  of  London 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  xlvii. 
481.     See  Denman. 

Inclosure  bill,  general,  remarkable  fact 
stated  by  Lord  Sheffield  as  to  the  cause 
why  it  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Lords, 
XXXV.  208. 

Income,  national,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  estimate  of  the  amount  of, 
xxxiii.  177.  proportion  of  this  swal- 
lowed up  by  taxation  and  other  burdens 
of,  178.     See  Revenue. 

•  and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain, 

xxxvi.  384.  of  Ireland,  385.  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  387.  great  branches 
of,  from  1806  to  1820  inclusive,  389. 

——^—  tax,  the  country  warned  against 
the  intentions  of  the  ministry  to  have 
it  renewed,  xxviii.  81. 

■  insurrections  during  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.  on  occasion  of  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the,  into  England, 
xxxiii.  220. 

preferable  to  taxes  on  necessaries 

or  luxuries,  xxxix.  15.  would  make  all 
classes,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 


contribute  equally  to  the  public  expen- 
ses, 16. 

Increased  demand  created  by  increased 
supply,  an  important  principle  in  poli- 
tical economy,  conclusively  established 
by  M.  Say  and  Mr  Mill,  xxxii.  473, 
474. 

India,  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of, 
our  knowledge  of  the  nations  who  in- 
habit it  very  imperfect,  xxii.  331.  they 
show  a  great  affinity  with  the  Chinese, 
332 — 348.  comprehends  the  countries 
of  Tuuquin,  Cochin-China,  Cambochu, 
Siampa,  and  Laos,  348.  Tunquin, 
350.     Cochin-China,  351. 

the  attempt  to  find  a  short  route  to, 

has  originated  all  the  great  geographi- 
cal discoveries  of  modern  times,  xxx. 
40. 

number  of  alphabets  used  in,  xxxi. 

371,372. 

,  British,  History  of,  by  James  Mill, 

Esq.  xxxi.  1.  trifling  interest  whicli 
the  state  of  our  Indian  provinces  now 
excites,  ib.  arises  in  part  from  the 
amount  of  the  materials  necessary  to 
form  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs,  2.  no  work  discriminating  be- 
tween the  useful  and  unimportant  parts 
of  the  vast  mass,  ib.  the  object  ofMr 
M.'s  history  to  do  so;  character  of  the 
work,  3.  early  history  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  from  1600  till  1708,  5— 
7.  constitution,  as  then  established  by 
charter,  7.  mode  of  managing  their  af- 
fairs in  India,  8.  renewal  of  their  charter 
in  1744;  beginning  of  a  new  era;  cir- 
cumstances which  have  given  the  Com- 
pany possession  of  India,  ib.  instructive 
narrative  which  its  history  presents  in 
its  character  of  a  sovereign,  from  the  full 
manner  in  which  the  motives  of  every 
transaction  have  been  laid  bare,  ib. 
the  people  of  India  possess  no  securi- 
ties against  the  oppression  of  rulers 
over  whom  they  have  no  legal  control, 
10.  acts  of  treachery  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  servants  of  the  Company 
against  the  Nabob  of  Tanjore  and  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  1 1 — 15.  deficiency 
of  checks  on  their  servants  in  the  con- 
trolling authority  in  England,  15.  the 
most  positive  orders  of  the  latter  con- 
temned, 16.  in  the  case  of  inland  trade, 
ib.  and  extorting  presents  from  the 
native  princes,  18.  the  Company's 
declaration  of  insolvency  in  1772,  un- 
less they  obtained  a  loan  of  two  mil- 
lions, 19.     enquiries  to  which  this  gave 
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rise,  ib.  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Company  in  1773 ;  its  effects  in  In- 
dia, 20.  impolicy  of  extending  the  sys- 
tem of  British  jurisprudence  to  India  ; 
first  acts  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature at  Calcutta,  trial  of  Nundco- 
mar,  2].  Fox's  India  hill,  23.  Pitt's 
India  bill ;  powers  given  by  it  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  24f.  one  of  its  first 
acts  in  1785,  26.  examination  of  the 
financial  and  judicial  reforms  of  Lord 
Cornvvallis,  27.  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  ib.  office  of  the  Zemindars  or 
collectors,  28.  settlement  made  with 
them  for  the  revenues  of  their  districts; 
they  become  proprietors  of  the  land, 
29.  notable  blunders  in  this  calcula- 
tion, 30.  establishment  of  the  Zillah 
courts,  31.     practical  effects   of  these 

•  reforms;  ruin  of  the  Zemindars,  32. 
farther  depression  of  the  Ryots,  33.  at- 
tempt to  discourage  litigation,  by  im- 
posing taxes  on  the  institution  of  every 
suit,  .34.  its  complete  failure,  36.  final 
judicature,  37.  increase  of  robbery 
and  all  other  crimes,  38.  inefficiency 
of  the  police,  t6.  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Bengal,  39.  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  establishing  a  good  admini- 
stration of  justice,  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, 40.  reprobation  of  the  policy 
vvhicli  has  prevented  the  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  India,  41 — 43. 

India,  British,  danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed by  a  Russian  invasion,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  xxv.  400.  measures 
taken  by  the  government  of,  to  guard 
against  it,  402.  speculations  on  the 
facilities  offered  to  the  Russians  for  an 
attack  on,  by  the  occupation  of  the 
countries  on  the  Oxus,  xHii.  104 — 
106. 

■  the  country  where  the  population 

is  transferred  from  one  spot  to  another 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  xxv.  221. 
sites  of  the  cities  of,  celebrated  in  the 
Puranas,  now  unknown,  ib.  important 
duties  devolving  upon  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  connected  with  that 
country,  222.  injurious  consequences 
already  produced  by  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, 223.  great  advantages  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  permanent  settlement  of 
the  revenues  in  the  territories  subject 
to  the  Bengal  presidency,  ib.  circum- 
stances obstructing  the  salutary  ten- 
dency of  that  measure,  224 — 226. 

»...  ■  great  increase  in  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise exported  from  England  to,  be- 


tween 1815  and  1819,  xxxviii.  221. 
official  account  of  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  cotton  goods  exported  to,  from 
1815  to  1822,  222. 
India,  Central,  "  a  Memoir  of,  including 
Malwa  and  adjoining  provinces,  with  the 
history  and  copious  illustrations  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  that  coun- 
try,"  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, xl.  279.  cause  of  the  extension  of 
British  dominion  in ;  the  English  now 
undisputed  masters  of,  xl.  280.  task  yet 
remaining  of  rendering  the  people  of, 
happy,  and  reconciling  them  to  foreign 
domination,  a  difficult  one,  281.  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Central,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mahratta  empire,  till 
its  subjection  by  the  British,  282 — 7. 
increasing  prosperity  of,  under  their 
government,  288.  policy  to  be  follow- 
ed in  the  government  of,  289.  view  of 
native  society  in,  and  their  attachment 
to  their  hereditary  possessions  and  in- 
stitutions— true  policy  of  the  British  to 
support  them,  290,  291.  institutions 
of  Europe  not  suited  to  the  manners  of; 
risk  attending  the  introduction  of,  291, 
292.  innovations  which  affect  long  es- 
tablished usages,  or  trench  on  local  man- 
ners, most  dangerous ;  many  conse- 
quences of  the  change  in  the  revenue 
system  in  Bengal,  292,  293.  doubtful 
whether,  from  the  complete  opposition 
of  their  manners,  the  Hindoos  and  Bri- 
tish will  ever  coalesce,  294.  introduc- 
tion of  the  British  into  every  post  of 
honour  and  emolument,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  natives,  a  very  great 
evil,  295.  felt  particularly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  ib.  superiority 
of  the  Punjayet,  or  native  courts,  296. 
natives  would  manage  better  the  re- 
venue system  than  foreigners,  ib.  re- 
volting practice  of  widows  burning 
themselves  with  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, less  frequent  in  Central  India, 
297.  caution  necessary  in  putting  a 
stop  to  It,  ib.  in  the  business  of  the 
missionaries,  government  has  wisely 
forborne  to  intermeddle,  298. 
— ,  emotions  of  an  observant  and  sen- 
sitive traveller  on  first  visiting,  xli.  33. 
its  native  society  isolated  from  the  Eng- 
lish resident,  39.  roads  of,  how  pro- 
tected from  wild  beasts,  41. 
— ,  subjects  of  Britain  in,  suffer  by  the 
sugar  monopoly  of  the  West  India  plant- 
ers, xlii.  295.  state  of  slavery  in,  296. 
•.— ,  facts  and  statements  on  the  re- 
venue and    commerce    of,  xlv.   340, 
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exaggerated  statements  of  the  wealth  of, 
current  from  remote  times,  34<1.  spe- 
cimen of  castle  building,  by  surplus  re- 
venue expected  from,  342.  growth  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
English  empire  in,  343.  amount  of 
debt  due  in,  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  the  end  of  1823,  345.  collec- 
tion and  remittance  ofa  surplus  revenue 
from,  stigmatized  as  unjust,  346.  public 
revenue  of,  mostly  derived  from  the  soil, 

347.  arrangements  of  the  revenue  of,  un- 
der the  English  government  of  Bengal, 

348.  Ryotvvar  settlement  of  the  revenue 
of,  characterised  by  Mr  Tucker,  355 ; 
and  by  Mr  Fullerton,  356.  extraordinary 
statement  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  re- 
specting the  eifect  of  additional  taxa- 
tion in,  357.  probable  future  revenue 
to  be  drawn  from,  uncertain,  358. 
would  gain  much  from  the  abolition  of 
the  Company's  monopoly,  359.  trade 
with,  unprofitable  to  the  Company  du- 
ring many  successive  years,  360.  ex- 
ports to  from  Britain,  how  much  in- 
creased since  the  partial  opening  of  the 
trade  with,  363.  negotiation  with  the 
Company,  for  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion  of  the  trade  with,  recommended, 
364.  pernicious  authority  of  the  com- 
mercial residents  of  the  Company  in, 
366.  abolition  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritorial rights  in,  questionable,  367.  be- 
nefit derived  to  Britain,  by  the  remit- 
tance of  private  fortunes,  greatly  exag- 
gerated, 348. 

"  India,  or  facts  submitted  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Native 
Inhabitants,"  &c.  by  R.  Rickards, 
xlviii.  32.  institution  of  castes  not 
confined  to,  33.  opinions  of  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, and  others,  on  the  inviolable 
nature  of  castes  in,  shown  by  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  Bishop  Ileber,  and  Mr  Rick- 
ards,  to  be  unfounded  or  exaggerated, 
35 — 38.  obstacles  to  melioration  or 
change  in  the  supposed  simple  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  quite  imaginary,  39. 
testimony  of  Mr  Rickards  in  regard  to 
food,  40.  Bishop  Heber's  testimony 
to  the  same  point,  42  ;  to  tlieir  taste 
for  luxuries ;  and  to  their  capacity  and 
anxious  desire  for  improvement,  45. 

,  the  most  instructive  and  important 

account  of  our  empire  in,  to  be  found  in 
Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  xlviii.  314. 
disadvantages  as  writers  under  which 
persons  returning  from,  labour,  315. 
causes  which  obstruct  the  attainment 
and  communication  of  correct  ideas  on^. 


and  their  consequences,  316.  journeys 
of  Bishop  Heber  in,  317.  traits  of 
character  among  the  military  natives  of, 
318.  anecdotes  of  national  manners 
and  feelings  in,  322 — 324.  style  and 
prevailing  effect  of  architecture  in,  327. 
general  character  of  the  people  of,  328 
—330.  remarks  on  the  taxation  of, 
330.  unpopularity  of  the  English  in  ; 
its  causes,  331.  wise  administration  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Mr  Elphinstone, 
332.  popular  errors  regarding  the 
people  of,  corrected,  333. 

India,  Mr  Crawfurd's  pamphlet  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Free  Trade  and  Colonization  of,  charac- 
terised, xlviii.  335,  .336.  progress  of  the 
commerce  of,  since  its  partial  opening 
in  1815,  337.  curious  particulars  re- 
specting the  trade  in  opium,  338.  na- 
tural capabilities  of,  for  rearing  cotton 
and  sugar,  339.  colonization  of,  im- 
practicable; free  settlement  of  English- 
men in,  beneficial,  341.  objections 
usually  urged  to  the  latter,  and  answers 
to  these  objections,  342 — 345.  great 
improvement  in  the  means,  capacity, 
and  manners  of  the  natives  of,  since 
the  opening  of  the  trade,  346. 

— —  patronage,  great  share  of,  exercised 
by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, xxxiii.  476. 

Indian  Islands,  sketch  of  the  commerce  of, 
xxix.  36.  importance  and  attraction  of 
the  trade,  ib.  causes  why  it  has  lost  its 
efl!icacy  in  later  times ;  nature  there 
still  the  same,  37.  branches  of  the  trade, 
ib.  population  of  the  islands ;  their 
productions,  38.  the  Wajo  Bugis  of 
Celebes,  who  conduct  the  carrying  trade, 
39.  extent  and  adventurous  character 
of  their  enterprises,  40.  trade  with 
China,  ib.  Chinese  settlers,  41.  car- 
goes of  the  junks,  ib.  gold  and  tin,  42. 
causes  of  the  decay  of  the  trade  with 
Japan,  43.  trade  with  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  nulions,  ib.  with  Bengal,  ib. 
teak  timber,  44.  trade  with  the  Deccan  ; 
with  the  Arabs,  45.  with  Europe,  ib. 
causes  of  the  diminished  consumption 
in  Europe  of  the  finer  spiceries,  46. 
coffee  J  pepper,  47.  Java  cotton,  48. 
European  commodities  which  find  a 
market  there,  ib.  prejudices  against  the 
character  of  ti)e  natives,  49.  necessity 
of  a  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade,  and  of  two  or  three  free  ports  for 
its  attainment  and  possession,  ib.  sen- 
timents of  Dampier  with  respect  to  free 
trade,  51,  5^, 
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Indians  of  North  America,  William  Penn's 
letter  to,  xxi.  454.  his  conference  and 
treaty  with  the,  458,  459. 

Indigo,  facilities  in  India  for  the  produc- 
tion of,  compared  with  sugar,  xlviii.  340. 

Individuals,  discussion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  unfavourable  representations  of 
the  character  of,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  criminal,  xxv.  134. 

Indolence,  a  striking  feature  in  the  North 
American  character,  cause  of,  xxxi.  140. 

Industry,  superiority  of  England  to 
France  in  the  comfortable  and  scientific 
branches  of,  xxxii.  365. 

Infant  Schools,  observations  relative  to, 
by  Thomas  Pole,  M.D.  xxxviii.  437. 
infancy  the  period  of  life  least  fitted  for 
intellectual,  and  best  fitted  for  moral 
culture,  438.  vices  at  that  early  period 
easily  corrected,  and  right  habits  form- 
ed, ib.  mixture  of  over  kindness  and 
undue  severity  generally  at  the  root  of 
all  spoiling  of  children,  439.  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  subject  to  many  conta- 
minations from  which  the  rich  are  ex- 
empt, 440.  difficulties  attending  any 
plan  for  their  moral  instruction,  ib.  a 
school  for  gratuitous  teaching,  or  for  a 
small  payment,  or  a  day-school  where 
they  may  be  trained  to  good  habits,  the 
least  objectionable,  441.  the  only  use 
of  dame  schools,  ib.  plan  for  rendering 
them  more  useful,  442,  443.  account 
of  several  that  have  been  established  on 
this  plan,  442 — 451. 

Infidelity,  remarks  on  the  tendency  of,  to 
produce  Toryism,  xxxvi.  257.  instanced 
in  the  cases  of  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke, 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  ib. 

Infidels,  remarks  on  the  style  most  be- 
coming in  controversies  with,  xxx.  221. 

Influence,  government  by,  exemplified  in 
Ireland,  xxi.  352. 

Inghirami,  Curtius,  forgeries  of,  their  un- 
favourable effect  on  the  science  of  Ita- 
lian antiquity,  L.  373. 

Inghirami,  Francesco,  "MonumentiEtrus- 
chi,  o  di  Etrusco  nome,"  L.  372. 
this  work  an  extraordinary  production 
of  the  skill  and  labour  of  an  individual, 

374.  its  execution  and  peculiarities, 

375.  instance  of  the  double  flute,  given 
by,  379.  interesting  account,  given  by, 
of  the  hypogea  at  Castelaccio  and  Or- 
chia,  389,  390.  solitary  instance  of 
Etrurian  pottery  with  Etruscan  letters, 
given  by,  391.  specimens  of  the  vases 
of  Arretium,  given  by,  392.  mystical 
meaning  attached  by,  to  the  Etruscan 
paterae,  ib.     See  Elruria, 


Injunction  in  Chancery,  the  only  real  pro- 
tection of  literary  property,  xxxviii.  283. 
new  doctrine  of  Lord  Eldon,  on  which 
he  denies  to  authors  this  temporary 
protection  against  common  robbers,  ib. 
this  doctrine  founded  altogether  on  a 
Nisi  Prius  dictum  of  C.  J.  Eyre,  ib.  the 
single  end  for  which  the  injunction  is 
granted,  286.  the  remedy  administered 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  has  afforded 
all  the  relief  which  any  civil  remedy 
could  extend,  ib.  Lord  Eldon's  doubt 
has  destroyed  this  security,  287.  cases  in 
which  this  doubt  has  led  him  to  refuse 
his  interference,  ib.  process  of  obtaining 
an  injunction,  ib.  288.  a  doubtful  title 
held  by  Lord  Eldon's  predecessors  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  entitle  a  plaintiff  to 
an  injunction,  288.  doctrine  of  the 
court  and  of  Lord  Eldon  himself  in  the 
analogous  case  of  patents,  289.  history 
of  literary  injunctions,  including  some 
of  Lord  Eldon's  own  granting,  290 — 
293.  the  objection  of  the  libellous,  or 
improper  nature  of  a  work,  never  before 
started  to  an  injunction,  293.  cases  in 
which  that  might  have  been  pleaded, 
293 — 296.  four  considerations  by  which 
courts  of  equity  have  hitherto  been 
guided  in  granting  them,  296.  four  ob- 
jections to  the  plaintiff's  right  which  a 
defendant  may  bring  forward,  297.  a 
doubt  as  to  the  last  of  these  now  decisive 
against  the  plaintiff,  298.  ruinous  ef- 
fects of  the  adoption  of  this  principle, 
299 — 302.  claims  which  authors  have 
to  the  most  substantial  protection  of 
their  interests,  303.  hypocrisy  and  in- 
justice, of  which  society  is  guilty  to 
them,  supposing  this  state  of  things  to 
continue,  306.  situation  in  which  the 
Chancellor  places  himself,  by  assuming 
this  jurisdiction,  307.  instead  of  being 
a  protection  to  literary  property,  the 
injunction,  thus  managed,  becomes  a 
substantial  censorship,  311.  the  court 
and  the  pirate  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  ib.  an  author's  situation,  with 
such  a  doubting  Chancellor,  worse  than 
that  of  any  other  suitor,  312.  not  the 
shadow  of  a  precedent  for  the  doctrine 
now  put  forward,  314.  Lord  Eldon 
quite  competent  to  overrule  his  own 
authority,  ib.     See  Literary  property. 

Innes,  Thomas,  Sub-Principal  of  the 
Scotch  College  at  Paris,  the  supposed 
compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  II.,  xxvi, 
410. 

Innovation,  the  purposes  for  which  an  out- 
cry against,  is  set  up,  xxxv.  316. 
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Innspruck  in  the  Tyrol,  taken  by  the  Ty- 
rolese  from  the  Bavarians,  xxvii.  73. 
retaken  by  the  latter,  77.  again  evacu- 
ated, 79.  evacuated  by  the  Austrians, 
80.  recovered  a  third  time  by  the  Ty- 
rolese,  81.  finally  evacuated  by  Hofer, 
84. 

Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  influence  and 
operation  of  national  debts  and  taxes, 
xlvii.  59. 

i  with  respect  to  the  progress  and 

state  of  pauperism  in  England  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xlvii.  303. 

Inquiry  (some)  into  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  Queen  consort  of  Eng- 
land, xxiii.  441.  curiosity  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject;  character  of  the 
work,  ib, 

into  the  causes  of  the  high  prices 

of  corn  and  labour,  &c.  &c.,  by  Robert 
"Wilson,  xxvi.  134.     See  Corn. 

.M,  into  the   principles  of  beauty  in 

Grecian  architecture,  xxxviii.  126.  See 
Aberdeen, 

into  the  probability  and  rational- 


ity of  Mr  Hunter's  theory  of  life,  xxiii. 
384.     See  Abernethy. 

(critical)  into  Ancient  Armour, 


xxxix.  346.  See  Armour.    See  MeyricJc. 
into  the  present  state  of  the  civil 


law  of  England,  xlvi.  132.    See  Miller. 
concerning  the  rise  and  progress. 


redemption  and  present  state,  and  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt  of 
Great  Britain,  xxiv.  294.  See  Hamil- 
ton.    See  National  Debt. 

concerning  the  power  of  increase 


in  the  numbers  of  mankind,  xxxv.  3Q2, 
See  Godwin. 

■  into  the  operation  of  MrBrougham's 


Education  bill,  as  far  as  regards  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  xxxv.  214. 

Inquisition,  first  establishment  of  the,  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  check  upon  politi- 
cal as  vrell  as  religious  heterodoxy,  xl. 
453.     See  Dominick,  St. 

Insane  persons,  abstract  of  the  informa- 
tion in  the  Parliamentary  reports  re- 
specting the  treatment  of,  xxviii.  451. 
kindness  the  great  principle ;  proper 
classification  a  great  auxiliary,  ib.  num- 
ber of  attendants  proportioned  to  those 
under  their  care,  452.  means  of  per- 
sonal restraint  where  necessary,  453. 
exercise  and  amusements,  ib.  private 
prayer  and  public  worship,  454.  free  ac- 
cess of  inspectors  under  proper  regu- 
lation, ib.  proper  employment  of  medi- 
cine, 455.  estimate  of  the  total  number 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


of,  in  Great  Britain,  456.  considerable 
increase  of,  in  late  years,  457.  table  of 
statements  respecting  fifteen  public  in- 
stitutions for,  458.  proportion  of  the 
sexes,  459.  muchgreater  number  of  cures 
in  recent  cases  than  in  more  advanced 
ones,  ib.  abstract  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respecting 
them,  463—465.  details  of  the  new  bill 
proposed  to  be  carried,  467,  468.  points 
objected  to,  and  general  remarks,  468— 
471.      See  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Insane  Quakers.     See  Tuke,  see  Retreat. 

Insanity,  little  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
medicine  alone  for  the  cure  of,  xxiii. 
197. 

Inscriptions,  three,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  America,  account  of,  by  Humboldt, 
xxiv.  146.  are  of  no  consideration,  147. 

Insects,  Kirby  and  Spence's  Natural  His- 
tory of,  xxxvii.  122.  the  study  of,  not 
an  elevating  one,  ib.  the  honey  of  bees 
occasionally  poisonous,  123.  injuries 
done  to  vegetables,  and  destruction  of 
wheat  by  insects,  ib.  123.  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  fly  in  America,  and  of  the  Jo?'- 
?nica  saccharivora,  or  Barbadoes  ant,  in 
the  West  Indies,  124.  locusts  in  India 
and  Africa  ;  white  ant  of  East  and  West 
Indies,  125.  their  care  in  depositing 
their  eggs,  and  providing  for  the  larvae, 
126.  curious  difl'erences  among  the 
tribes  of,  in  the  article  of  food,  127. 
their  stratagems  to  ensnare  their  prey, 

128.  construction  of  their  habitations, 

129.  emigrating  associations  of,  130. 
their  means  of  defence,  astonishing  vi- 
tality of  some,  ib.  their  motions,  such 
as  jumping,  swimming,  flying,  &c.,  132, 

133.  sounds  emitted  by  flying,  their  lu- 
minous properties,  133.  their  instincts, 

134.  do  not  act  by  blind  impulse,  but 
accommodate  themselves  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances, ib.  have  the  power  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  to  each  other, 
136. 

Jnstantice  crucis,  the  division  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's experimental  logic  most  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  in  the  practice  of  induc- 
tive investigation,  xxxvi.  224.  instan- 
ces of  its  application,  ib. — 226. 

Institute,  the  National,  of  France,  Mr 
Shepherd's  account  of  one  of  the  sittings 
of  the,  xxiii.  475. 

comparison  between,  and  Royal 

Society  of  London,  xxxiv.  410,411. 

Institutes  of  Gains.     See  Gains. 

Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Irish 
poor  of  all  persuasions,  recommended 
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by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  nobility  of 
Ireland,  xxxi.  253. 

Institutions,  political,  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  treating  unfavourable  repre 
sentations  of,  as  a  crime,  xxv.  130. 

lostrunnents  used  in  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  1818,  account  of  the,  xxxi.  367. 

-I.  I  ,  physical,  mathematical,  and  as- 
tronomical, great  inferiority  of  the 
French  to  the  English  in  the  manufac- 
ture of,  xxxii.  375.  character  of  the 
artists  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
manufactory  of,  376. 

<m  I,         of  war,  comparative  excellence  of 
•   the,  in  France  and  England,  xxxii.  376. 

— .  musical,  found   in   the   ruins  of 

Herculaneum,  xxxiii.  360,  note. 

Intieri,  Bartolomeo,  first  established  in 
Italy  a  chair  of  political  economy,  xliii. 
18. 

Intimidation,  indiscriminately  applied,  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  defiance  and  despera- 
tion, XXXV.  343. 

Intolerance  natural  to  man  in  every  state 
of  society,  xxvi.  52.  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  that  we  attach 
to  our  opinions,  53.  unfair  grounds  on 
which  the  public  hatred  against  their 
Catholic  brethren  is  attempted  to  be 
perpetuated  by  many  worthy  persons, 
54-,  facts  proving  that  if  Protestantism 
had  been  established  in  the  darker  ages, 
its  priests  would  have  been  equally 
ready  with  the  Catholics  to  stop  the 
progress  of  heresy,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
heretics,  ib.  conduct  of  the  English 
Episcopal  church,  ib.  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  church,  55.  causes  of  their 
persecuting  spirit  being  now  allayed,  56. 
the  prudence  and  the  humanity  of  modern 
times,  57.  the  just  appreciation  by  the 
laity  of  the  angry  anathemas  and  rheto- 
rical flourishes  of  their  teachers,  61.  be- 
neficial effects  of  the  extension  by  the 
Bible  Society,  62.  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  ib.  conviction  of  govern- 
ment that  it  has  no  interest  in  persecu- 
tion or  intolerance,  63. 

Introduction  to  Entomology,  xxxvii.  122. 
See  Insects.   See  Kirby. 

— — —  (Elementary)  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mineralogy,  xxxix.  488.  See  Mineralo- 
gy. See  Phillips. 

Introductory  Lecture  on  Political  Econo- 
my, xlviii.  170.    See  Political  Economy. 

Introduzionealla  Geoiogla,xxvii.  144.  See 
Breislak. 

Inventions,  remarks  on  the  French  claims 
to  priority  of,  xxxii.  365.  difference  be- 
tween  invention  and  improvement,  ib. 


superiority  of  England  to  France  in  the 
number  and  solidity  of  her  inventions, 
.366. 

Investigation  of  knowledge  by  analysis, 
as  compared  with  the  teaching  it  by 
synthesis,  examination  of  the  difference 
here  alleged  to  exist,  L.  185.  examples 
that  the  order  of  analysis  may  serve  also 
for  instruction,  ib 187. 

Iodine,  Sir  H.  Davy's  "  Experiments  and 
Observations  on,"  xxiii.  486 — 493. 

Ionian  Islands,  the,  originally  possessed 
by  the  Venetians,  xxxii.  266.  pass  to 
France  on  their  fall  in  1797,  275.  con- 
quered by  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1798, 
and  erected  into  an  independent  repub- 
lic in  1800,  under  the  protection  of  the 
two  allies,  276.  exertions  of  their  chiefs 
in  favour  of  the  Pargiots,  278.  left  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, 285. 

Ipsiboe,  Roman,  par  M.  D'Arlincourt, 
xl.  158. 

Irby,  Captain,  commended  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  execution  of  the  slave  trade 
abolition  laws,  xxi.  92.  his  exertions 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  a  great  part 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  464. 

Ireland,  review  of  the  state  of,  extracted 
from  various  books  and  pamphlets,  xxi. 
340.  Mr  Whitelaw's  account  of  the 
crowded  population  of  Dublin,  341. 
character  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
country,  344.  James  the  First's  manner 
of  treating  it,  346.  effects  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  347.  effects  of  the  Po- 
pery laws,  348.  the  Protestant  aristo- 
cracy, 349.  effects  of  the  Revolution  in 
1782,  351.  extracts  from  Arthur 
Young,  Wakefield,  Tighe,and  Trimmer, 
as  to  the  barbarity  with  which  the  poor 
are  treated,  354.  administration  of  jus- 
tice, 357.  Parliamentary  influence,  359. 
derivative  grievances, —  Catholic  penal- 
ties,— tithes, — middlemen, — and  want 
of  education,  360—364. 

,  the  people  of,  no  insensibility  in 

this  country  to  the  worth  and  genius 
of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration regarding  them,  xxv.  389. 
characteristics  of  their  oratory,  390. 
Mr  Phillips's  assumption  denied,  that 
Ireland  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  respect 
to  domestic  purity,  393. 

,  changes  which  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion has  undergone  in,  and  examination 
of  the  justice  or  policy  of  requiring  ad- 
ditional securities  from  the  Catholics 
prior  to  their  emancipation,  xxvii,  310 
—338. 
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Ireland,  small  number  of  establishments 
in,  for  the  reception  of  lunatics;  details 
respecting  those  that  exist,  xxviii.  448 
—449. 

. "  on  the  Geological  Features  of  the 

North-eastern  Counties  of,"  xxix.  74. 
three  distinct  systems  of  mountains 
which  this  portion  of  Ireland  includes, 
75.  description  of  the  third,  or  basaltic 
county,  ib.  succession  of  the  rocks  of 
the  several  districts,  76.  "  on  the  Dikes 

'  of  the  North  of,"  80.  remarkable  one  at 
Carrick  Mawr,  79. 

,  state  of,  when  governed  by  its 
former  House  of  Commons,  xxxi.  184. 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing universal  suffrage  in,  185.  apathy 
of  the  English  public  and  legislature 
with  regard  to  the  state  of,  441. 

>—  ,  deplorable  history  of,  up  to  1783, 
xxxiii.  268.  misgovernment  of,  by  its 
native  Parliament,  269.  want  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  rulers  and  the  peo- 
ple, ib,  lessons  of  warning  and  instruc- 
tion which  its  history  affords  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  outlines  of  it  from  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  270.  the  Revolution 
of  1782  more  flattering  to  the  national 
pride,  than  beneficial  to  the  people,  271. 
corruption  of  the  Parliament,  ib.  dis- 
contents in  1794;  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  measures  necessary  for 
putting  them  down,  278.  trials  of 
Hamilton  Rowan,  Rev.  W:  Jackson, 
and  others,  279—281.  rebellion  of 
1798 ;  its  causes  and  consequences, 
and  the  lessons  which  it  affords,  282 — 
286.  state  of  the  country  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  23d  of  May,  1798,  the 
day  fixed  for  the  rising,  287.  second 
insurrection  in  1803,  290. 

,  effects  of  the  tithe  system  in, 
xxxiv.  73.  resistance  made  by  the 
landlords  in  1720  to  the  demand  of  the 
clergy  for  the  payment  of  the  agistment 
tithe  ;  resolution  of  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
in  1735;  abolition  of  that  tithe  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  union,  ib.  injus- 
tice and  disadvantages  of  which  this 
limitation  of  the  tithe  has  been  produc- 
tive, 74.'  oppression  to  which  the  small 
farmers  and  cotters  are  subjected  by  the 
exactions  of  the  agent,  or  tithe-proc- 
tor, ib.  Mr  Wakefield's  picture  of  the 
acts  of  atrocity  and  barbarity  to  which 
the  peasantry  are  provoked,  75.  opi- 
nions of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  on 
the  subject,  76.  the  true  remedy  sta- 
ted by  Mr  Grattan,  ib.  plans  proposed 
for  giving  the  clergy  an  equivalent,  77. 


that  of  a  poundage  on  rents  considered 
the  most  eligible,  ib.  advantages  which 
would  result  from  such  a  commutation, 
79. 
Ireland,  great  and  long  misgovernment 
of,  xxxiv.  320.  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Catholics,  321.  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  incapacities  af- 
fecting them  have  been  removed,  the 
spirit  which  the  laws  engendered  re- 
mains, ib.  proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants,  322.  circumstances  which 
tend  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
former,  323.  hardship  which  the  sup- 
port of  two  churches  imposes  on  the 
poor  Catholic,  324.  oppressive  mode 
of  collecting  the  tithes,  and  its  effects, 
as  described  by  Mr  Hardy  and  Mr 
Wakefield,  325.  hatred  of  the  people 
to  the  English  ;  the  country  only  kept 
quiet  by  a  strong  military  force,  326. 
effects  of  absenteeism,  ib.  employment 
of  middlemen,  327.  effect  produced 
by  them,  328.  account  of  the  risings 
in  Munster  in  1787,  329.  effects  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  in  increa- 
sing the  population,  and  keeping  it  in  a 
stationary  state  of  misery,  330.  de- 
scription of  Irish  cottages,  331.  bar- 
barism of  the  country  j  picture  of  the 
state  of  society,  333.  consequences; 
want  of  capital ;  scarcity  of  good  coal  ; 
extreme  idleness  of  the  Irish  labourer, 
334.  Irish  character,  335.  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
backwardness  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,  ih.  summary  of  the  whole, 
3.36.  remedies  for  the  evils,  time  and 
justice,  ib.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr 
Canning  should  make  the  liberation  of 
their  native  country  the  condition  of 
their  remaining  in  office,  337.  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Grattan,  ib. 

emphatic  view  which  she  exhi- 


bits of  the  effects  of  oppressive  taxa- 
tion in  reducing  the  revenue,  xxxvi. 
530.  comparison  of  the  amount  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  in  1807,  and  from 
1817  to  1821,  showing  a  decrease 
equal  to  more  than  three  millions,  531, 
statements  showing  the  effects  of  the 
increased  duties  in  diminishing  the 
consumption  of  particular  articles,  ib, — 

533.  total  loss  of  revenue  upon  them, 

534.  excess  of  taxation  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  helium  servile  now 
raging  in,  ib. — has  driven  the  people  to 
despair,  but  not  squeezed  an  additional 
shilling  from  their  pockets,  535. 

,  present  miserable  state  of;  xxxvif. 
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60.  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  san- 
guinary laws  productive  of  more  evil — 
system  of  government  radically  vicious 
and  unsound,  61.  character  of  the 
Irish  not  incurably  bad — merely  the 
effect  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  62. 
military  force  unable  constantly  to  re- 
tain such  a  mass  of  discontent  in  un- 
willing subjection,  ib.  misgovernment 
and  misery  of,  chargeable,  not  on  any  set 
of  ministers,  but  on  the  English  nation, 
63.  evils  and  remedies :  I.  Complete 
Catholic  emancipation,  a  preliminary 
measure  to  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity, 68.  its  effects  will  not  be  instan- 
taneous, but  progressive,  69.  II.  Church 
establishment  and  tithes,  ib.  necessity 
and  advantages  of  reform  in — number 
of  dignitaries  excessive,  when  compared 
with  England,  70 ;  and  their  incomes 
more  so,  71.  their  patronage  a  vast 
source  of  influence  and  emolument,  72. 
their  non-residence  a  good  cause  for 
their  reduction,  73.  benefices  often 
bestowed  on  persons  unfit  for  the  duty, 
74-.  former  and  present  appropriation 
of  the  church  revenues,  ib.  tithe 
system  adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
the  source  of  contention,  bloodshed, 
and  murder,  75.  number  of  tithe  cases 
tried,  enormous,  77.  most  sanguinary 
acts  in  Ireland,  the  effects  of  the  tithe 
system,  78.  difference  between  the 
Irish  and  English  church  establish- 
ments— commutation  of  tithes  abso- 
lutely necessary,  ib.  III.  Government 
and  magistracy;  necessity  of  a  total 
change  in  the  system  of  the  executive — 
a  national,  not  a  partisan,  government 
requisite,  79.  plan  recommended  likely 
to  prove  beneficial,  80.  abuse  in  the 
office  of  sheriff,  81.  necessity  of  a 
reform  of  the  magistracy— testimonies 
as  to  their  ignorance,  venality,  corrup- 
tion, &c.,  by  peers  and  judges,  82.  pre- 
sent system  gives  an  appearance  of  par- 
tiality to  the  acts  of  the  most  upright 
judge,  84.  inefficiency  of  the  constabu- 
lary— plan  of  reform — beneficial  effects 
to  be  expected,  85.  IV.  Education  j  a 
different  system,  not  the  extension  of 
the  present,  likely  to  prove  beneficial, 
87.  difference  between  the  schoolmas- 
ters of  England  and  Scotland  and  those 
of  Ireland,  88.  effects  of  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting Catholics  from  teaching — al- 
though repealed,  the  benefit  scarcely 
yet  apparent,  89.  school-books  used 
of  the  worst  species — Catholic  clergy 
blamable  for  not  putting  a  stop  to  this, 


90.  object  to  the  use  of  the  Bibl« 
without  notes  —  Catholic  parochial 
schools  ought  to  be  established,  91. 
funds  of  the  schools  founded  by  Charles 
I.  and  II.  completely  alienated,  and 
those  of  the  Charter  and  other  schools 
equally  misapplied,  92,  93.  superiority 
of  parochial  over  charity  schools,  93. 
sum  granted  to  Maynooth  College  too 
small — plan  for  increasing  it,  94.  V. 
Revenue  laws,  94.  labourers'  wages 
principally  calculated  by  the  price  of 
potatoes,  one  great  cause  of  the  indo- 
lence and  poverty  of  the  Irish,  ib.  per- 
nicious effects  and  unproductiveness  of 
the  revenue  laws,  96.  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  the  repeal  of  every  tax 
imposed  since  1807,  97.  present  sys- 
tem of  Excise  laws  calculated  to  pro- 
mote smuggling — impolicy  of  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  it  by  force,  instead  of 
by  a  reduction  of  duties,  101.  conse- 
quences, 102.  VI.  Population. — In- 
creased population,  equally  with  taxa- 
tion, have  depressed  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  103.  increase  from  1731 
to  1813,  ib.  state  of  cultivation  in 
1727;  effect  of  high  bounties  on  ex- 
port of  corn,  &c.,  in  producing  an  ex- 
traordinary extension  of  tillage,  104, 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  division 
of  landed  property  into  small  farms,  and 
the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 105.  effect  of  the  restoration 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catho- 
lics, and  of  the  system  of  creating  free- 
holds, 106.  proposed  remedy  for  this, 
107.  emigration,  under  the  present 
system,  of  little  or  no  service,  108.  has 
become  too  powerful  to  continue  a  sup- 
plicant, in  forma  pauperis,  for  redress  of 
grievances — ministers  recommended  to 
grant  full  participation  in  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution  to  every  sect 
and  denomination  in  Ireland,  109. 

Ireland,  law  of  tithes  the  most  intolerable 
evil  under  which  she  suffers;  nothing 
but  a  tax  upon  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  on  agricultural  capital,  xxxviii.  1, 
extent  of  the  grievance  evident,  ib. 
the  more  liberal  clergy  desirous  of  a 
change,  2.  no  immediate  relief  to  be 
expected,  except  such  as  is  consistent 
with  the  present  system ;  namely,  the 
rendering  the  collection  less  oppressive 
to  the  people,  ib.  beneficial  effects  of 
the  different  system  with  regard  to 
tithes  adopted  in  Scotland  at  the  Re- 
formation, ib. 

,  evil  effects  of  gavel -kind,  and  of 
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the  Parliamentary  bounties  of  1784  for 
the  exportation  of  corn,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  xl.  372.  farms  of 
four  or  five  hundred  acres,  formerly  let 
to  one  tenant,  now  occupied  by  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  families, 
373. 
Ireland,  conduct  of  England  to,  likened 
to  that  of  Mrs  Brownrigg  to  her  ap- 
prentices, xli.  143.  war  in,  against  the 
Macs  and  Os,  144.  how  treated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  145.  the  same  system 
continued  by  Elizabeth,  146;  by  James 
I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell,  147. 
monstrous  treatment  of,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, 149.  penal  laws  against  Catho- 
lics in,  passed  by  William  and  by  Anne, 
150.  improvement  and  conciliation  in, 
begun  by  George  III.,  151. 

,  actual  state  of,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  most  lively  concern,  xli.  356. 
would  have  become  French  in  1798,  if 
the  invading  army  under  Humbert  had 
been  numerous  enough,  358.  sources 
from  which  much  new  and  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  elicited  since  1822, 
359.  Catholic  disabilities  the  first 
grand  evil  of,  360.  spirit  of  proscrip- 
tion engendered  by  religious  distinctions, 
could  find  no  field  of  operation  but  from 
the  power  of  England,  363.  the  Par- 
liament of  England  to  blame  for  all  the 
excesses  of  Orangeism  in,  364.  no  real 
union  between,  and  England,  365.  al- 
leged dangers  from  emancipating  the 
Catholics  considered,  366.  emancipa- 
tion by  no  means  a  panacea  for  all  the 
miseries  of,  367.  defective  state  of  the 
magistracy  in,  considered,  368.  cor- 
ruption of  the  sub-sheriffs  of,  371. 
Lords-Lieutenant  for  each  county  of, 
desirable,  372.  yeomanry  of,  fomented 
the  rebellion  of  1798  by  their  excesses, 
373.  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of, 
should  be  abolished,  374.  church  esta- 
blishment in,  a  principal  source  of 
disafl'ection,  376.  payment  of  tithes 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  tran- 
quillity of,  378.  Marquis  Wellesley 
the  first  statesman  of,  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  meddle  with  tithes,  382. 
causes  of  the  poverty  of  her  peasantry, 
383.  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  capital  to  the  number 
of  labourers — application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, 384.  former  accounts  of  popu- 
lation in,  not  underrated,  385.  state- 
ments of  the  various  enumerations,  to 
prove  the  enormous  rate  of  increase  in 
her  population,  386.    proportion  of  in. 


habitants  to  a  square  mile  in,  compared 
with  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Scotland,  387.  increase  of  population 
and  spread  of  misery  in,  coexistent, 
388.  substitution  of  tillage  for  pastu- 
rage by  bounties  on  exportation — a 
great  cause  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, 389.  custom  of  gavel-kind  an- 
other cause,  390.  no  improvement  for, 
without  an  effectual  check  to  the  sub- 
division of  farms,  391.  proposal  for 
assimilating  the  law  of  leases  in,  to  that 
of  Scotland,  395,  provisions  necessary 
to  make  any  act  against  subletting 
farms  effectual,  396.  opposition  from 
judges  and  lawyers  of,  to  such  an  act, 
to  be  apprehended,  398.  system  of 
creating  freeholders  in,  has  assisted  the 
splitting  of  farms,  399.  extent  to  which 
the  manufacture  of  freeholds  has  been 
carried  since  1792,  400.  proposal  for 
introducing  poor  laws  into,  considered, 
401.  method  of  popular  education  in, 
demands  serious  investigation,  404. 
beneficial  changes  in  respect  to  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of,  introduced 
since  1822,  406.  additional  measures 
required  to  place  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  Britain  and  Ireland  on  a  pro- 
per footing,  407.  reduction  of  duties 
and  abolition  of  linen-bounty  recom- 
mended, 408.  grants  of  money  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  poor,  and  all 
kindred  schemes,  ought  to  be  steadfastly 
opposed,  409. 
Ireland,  Catholic  Association  in,  alarming 
power  of  the,  xlii.  226.  blind  perver- 
sity of  the  English  administration  re- 
garding, 227.  effects  of  bargainings  for 
office  on  the  entertainment  of  questions 
relating  to,  in  the  cabinet,  228.  firm 
and  open  conduct  of  the  Opposition  with 
regard  to,  230.  delegates  from,  to  Lon- 
don, their  history,  232.  peasantry  of, 
unfortunately  circumstanced  in  regard 
to  the  exertion  of  elective  franchise, 
233.  King  George  IV.  a  warm  friend 
to,  236.  bill  to  restore  peace  to,  de- 
feated by  the  Duke  of  York,  240. 

,  revenue  derived  from  duties  on 
coffee  in,  xlii.  493. 

,  miseries  of,  long  ascribed,  in  great 
measure,  to  absenteeism,  xliii.  54.  non- 
residence  of  the  landlords  of,  not  a  cause 
of  her  sufferings,  55.  remittances  of 
rents  from,  examined,  56.  state  of  ex- 
ports from,  as  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  absenteeism,  58.  expenditure 
of  absentees  from,  traced  in  its  effects, 
60—65.    moral  effects  of  absenteeism 
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from,  investigated,  67.  management 
of  the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee 
landlords  of,  contrasted  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  culture,  and  the  state  of 
their  tenantry,  respectively,  69.  effects 
of  perpetual  leases  in,  70.  real  eifect 
of  the  practice  of  letting  to  middlemen, 
71.  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
actual  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in,  72. 
districts  of,  in  which  absenteeism  is 
rarest,  the  least  peaceable,  74.  mea- 
sures recommended  to  secure  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of,  76. 

Ireland,  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in,  xliii.  198.  proportion  of  the 
annual  increase  of,  educable,  in  compa- 
rison to  that  of  educated  persons  in,  es- 
timated, 199.  hedge,  or  village  schools 
in,  what,  ib.  state  of  schools  in,  a  sub- 
ject of  angry  controversy,  200.  no  edu- 
cation in,  at  what  expense  supported, 
201.  duties  of  the  established  clergy 
in,  respecting  popular  education,  what, 
and  how  settled,  201.  parochial  schools 
of,  estimated  as  in  1824-,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  benefices,  205.  con- 
tributions of  the  clergy  of,  to  education  ; 
state  of  the  question  regarding,  207. 
the  fourth  part  of  the  tithes,  intended 
for  purposes  of  charity,  swallowed  up 
by  the  church,  ib.  incomes  of  the  clergy 
in,  maintained  to  be  subject  to  the  duty 
of  popular  education,  208.  statement 
of  the  territorial  extent,  and  yearly  and 
incidental  value  of  benefices  in,  209. 
Protestant  chartered  schools  in,  history 
of,  210.  cruelties  exercised  in  these, 
212;  and  corruptions  of  them,  213. 
association  of  the  chartered  schools  on- 
ly the  Irish  church  under  another  name, 
214.  establishments  for  education  in, 
objects  of  jealousy  and  distrust  to  the 
Catholics,  216.  sanction  of  religious 
and  literary  instruction  in,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Catholics,  217.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of,  asserted  to  be  in  theory  and 
practice  friendly  to  education,  219. 
proselytizing  spirit  regarding  education 
reprobated  by  the  Catholics,  ib.  in- 
stances of  this  spirit  evinced  by  Bishop 
Mant,  221.  plan  for  conducting  the 
elementary  education  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  on  one  common  system, 
222,  education  indispensable  in,  to  the 
other  blessings  of  a  wiser  system  of  go- 
vernment, 224<. 

— —  considered  as  fit  to  be  the  "local 
habitation"  of  romance,  xliii.  357.  cau- 
ses why  the  history  of,  has  been  avoid- 
ed by  fictitious  writers,  358.     bids  fair 


at  present  to  be  the  first  mart  of  fiction, 

359.  character  of"  To-day  in  Ireland," 

360.  specimens  from  it;  picture  of 
an  Orange  parson,  ib. — of  an  informer 
of  the  "  United  Irishmen,"  361, — of  a 
newly  created  peer,  363.  specimen  of 
"Tales  of  the  O'Hara  family,"  365,366, 
account  of,  and  extracts  from  "  The 
Adventurer,"  368—372.  light  litera- 
ture of,  has  yet  produced  no  Orange 
novels,  ib. 

Ireland,  what  is  to  be  done  for  ?  the  great 
and  vital  question  for  England,  xliii.  462. 
evidence  of  the  Parliamentary  laws  con- 
cerning the  superior  courts  of,  463.  ne- 
cessity  of  a  public  prosecutor  in,  467. 
considerations  regarding  the  criminal 
court  and  quarter-sessions  in,  468.  civil 
bill  court  of,  when  established  and  how 
administered,  469.  its  gross  defects 
470.  and  remedies  suggested  for,  471. 
miserable  institution  of  manor  courts 
in,  ib.  courts  of  conscience  in,  scenes 
of  perjury,  473.  evidence  showing  the 
corrupt  and  inefficient  state  of  the  ma- 
gistracy of,  474—478.  evidence  re- 
commending the  appointment  of  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties  in,  479.  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  magis- 
tracy of,  480.  state  of  the  corporation 
magistracy  of,  481.  the  inutility  of  a 
separate  executive  government  for,  482. 
comparative  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  church 
in,  483.  evidence  and  remarks  concern- 
ing the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  484. 
as  divided  into  ejectments,  ib.  levying 
distress,  485.  non-alienation  and  other 
clauses,  486.  estimates  of  the  rates  of 
increase  of  population  in,  488.  and  of 
the  condition,  present  and  prospective, 
of  her  labouring  classes,  490.  testi- 
mony to  the  general  healthiness  of  the 
people  of,  492.  obstacles  to  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in,  493.  peasantry 
of,  by  emigration  to  England,  contri- 
bute to  deteriorate  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  there,  494.  remedies  es- 
sential to  the  right  government  of,  496. 
,  legislative  privileges  of  the  peer- 
age of,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Scotch,  xliv.  398. 

able  paper  upon  the  great  ques- 


tions connected  with,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  and  Review  for  1826, 
xliv.  470  ;  and  clear  and  satisfactory 
arguments  for  emancipation,  in  the  same 
work,  noticed,  472. 

-,  farther  evidence  as  to  the  mi- 


serable excess  of  numbers,  and  wretch- 
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ed  condition  of  the  peasantry  of,  xlv. 
49.  reflections  on  pauperism  in,  and 
suggestions  for  its  relief,  51.  emi- 
gration of  the  peasantry  from,  to  Bri- 
tain, considered,  53, — in  its  amount 
and  consequences,  54*.  any  gene- 
ral plan  of  emigration  from,  under 
government,  should  remove  a  seventh 
part  of  the  entire  population  of,  57. 
absurd  regulations  with  respect  to  emi- 
grants, calculated  to  keep  the  pauper 
population  at  home,  62.  pecuniary  ex- 
pense, and  territorial  means  of  effectu- 
ating emigration  from,  64.  attempts 
to  provide  for  the  surplus  poor  of,  at 
home,  would  only  extend  and  perpetu- 
ate the  cottier  system,  66.  should  con- 
tribute largely  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  plan  of  emigration  proposed,  70. 
estimate  of  the  number  of  English  acres 
of  land  in,  ib.  plan  for  checking  the 
increase  of  population  in,  72  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  future  encouragement  of 
cottages  in,  by  the  landlords  of,  73. 
restrictions  proposed  on  the  influx  of 
labourers  from,  into  Britain,  74. 
Ireland,  beneficial  effects  of  a  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  spirits  distilled  in,  xlv.  169. 

,  desponding  view  of  the  affairs  of, 
taken  by  Mr  Burke  and  Dr  Lawrence, 
xlvi.  294.  strange  charge  respecting 
Pitt's  conduct  towards,  urged  by  Burke, 
296. 

■",  sketch  of  the  private  theatricals  of, 
xlvi.  386 — 389.  close  of  the  social  era 
in,  by  what  succeeded,  ib. 

,  estimate  of  the  taxable  income  of, 
xlvi.  408. 

,  a  good  history  of,  still  a  desidera- 
tum, xlvi.  433.  wrongs  and  misfor- 
tunes of,  ib.  sketch  of  her  political  his- 
tory, 434.  political  state  and  symptoms 
of,  have  lately  become  complicated,  435, 
436.  miseries  of,  ascribable  to  the 
long  delay  of  the  Union,  437.  misgo- 
vernment  in,  has  left  its  traces  on  both 
its  authors  and  its  victims,  438.  natu- 
ral consequences  of  the  union  in,  likely 
to  be  longer  obstructed  than  in  Scot- 
land, ib.  question  of  the  separation  of, 
from  England,  considered,  439.  its 
frightful  consequences  exhibited,  440. 
state  of  things  in,  fast  verging  to  a  cri- 
sis, 442.  liopeless  w^retchedness  of  any 
scheme  for  the  separation  of,  from  Eng- 
land, 443.  history  of,  by  Mr  O'Dris- 
col,  commended  for  its  good  spirit,  ib, 
spirit  of  nationality  displayed  in  enqui- 
ries into  the  early  history  of,  444. 
mixture  of  races  in,  its  effect  on  the 


claims  of  its  landholders,  445.  state  of, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  449.  return  of, 
to  Catholicism,  under  Queen  Mary, 
450.  wars  of,  under  Elizabeth,  their 
real  character,  451.  mild  and  equi- 
table administration  of  Sir  John  Per- 
rot,  452.  slow  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in,  453.  historically  impar- 
tial summary  of  the  causes  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1641,  454 — 457.  state  of  par- 
ties, and  acts  of  the  government  in,  un- 
der Cromwell,  457,  458.  unkind  eva- 
sions practised  towards,  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 459.  state  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  as  connected  with  the  po- 
litical connexions  of  himself  and  James 
II.,  460 — 463.  war  maintained  in, 
against  William  III.,  463.  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  extend  to  the 
nation  of,  464 — 466  ;  and  settled  the 
state  of  landed  property  in,  467.  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of,  at  the  pacification 
of  Limerick,  iL.  consequences  of  a 
French  alliance  to,  468.  general  re- 
flections on  the  history  of,  469.  col- 
lection of  the  original  historians  of, 
made  by  Dr  O' Conor,  472. 
Ireland,  number  of  witnesses  examined  on 
the  state  of,  before  the  Emigration  Com* 
mittee,  xlvii.  212.  combination  among 
operatives  and  labourers  of,  213.  emi- 
grants from  the  south  of,  to  Canada, 
their  state,  215.  of  the  low  description 
of  suffering  natives  of,  few  emigrate, 
219.  rate  of  emigration  from,  direct  to 
the  United  States,  ib.  density  and  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of,  considered 
in  relation  to  their  landlords,  226.  tran- 
quillity of,  to  be  sought  for  in  a  peace- 
able removal  of  its  redundant  popula- 
tion, 227.  conduct  of  Mr  Peel  in  re- 
ference to,  animadverted  on,  ib.  obsta- 
cles to  ejectment  in,  evidence  regard- 
ing them,  228.  motives  to  resistance 
to  ejectment,  229.  inconsistency  and 
blindness  of  government  in  relation  to, 
characterised,  ib.  classes  of  persons  in, 
recommended  by  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee, for  a  prior  claim  on  government 
assistance,  230.  suggestions  to  prevent 
the  future  redundancy  of  population  in, 
231.  density  of  persons  in,  in  propor- 
tion to  acres,  proved  from  certain  local 
returns,  233.  tendency  of  advance  of 
wages  in  Britain  to  draw  emigrants 
from,  234.  inefficacy  of  public  works 
to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  over- 
population in,  235.  evidence  of  Mr 
Spring  Rice  on  the  tendency  of  poor 
labourers  from,  to  settle  in  England, 
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236.  illustration  of  the  extent  and  ef* 
feets  of  this  emigration,  237.  sums  paid 
in  Liverpool,  in  1826,  forthe  removal  of 
paupers  from,  to  Dublin,  238.  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  emigration  from, 
on  a  large  scale,  239.  introduction  of 
poor  laws  into,  probable  eifect  of,  ib. 
regeneration  of,  recommended,  240. 
public  debt  of  the  people  of  England  to, 
obligations  enforced  by  it,  241. 

Ireland,  natives  of,  said  not  to  make  such 
good  seamen  as  the  English  or  Scotch, 
xlvii.  406. 

»  ■  ,  false  positions  of  the  church  of,  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question, 
xlix.  259.  statements  and  reflections 
on  the  attitude  and  excited  state  of,  in 
1828-29,  260— 2G2.  point  at  which 
national  feeling  had  arrived  in,  262. 
farther  inferences  from  the  state  of,  in 
respect  to  the  Catholic  claims  ultimate- 
ly, 264.  healing  effect  in,  of  the  legis- 
lative adjustment  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 267.  1 829  the  year  from  which  the 
Union  with,  should  date,  268. 

-,  temptation  which  induced  the  re- 


viewers to  notice  Mr  Sadler's  work  on, 
xlix.  300.  numbers  and  ages  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  given  in  the  late  census,  not  to 
be  depended  on,  301.  doctrines  of  Mr 
Sadler  regarding  the  population  of,  303. 
agricultural  produce  of,  might  be  greatly 
increased,  394.  eifectual  reason  why 
the  bogs  and  other  waste  lands  of,  are 
not  cultivated,  305.  argument  against 
the  over- population  of,  from  the  amount 
of  her  exports,  answered,  306.  view  of 
the  reciprocal  exports  and  imports  of, 
with  Britain,  307.  erroneous  idea  of 
the  consequences  of  absenteeism  to,  en- 
tertained by  Mr  Sadler,  308.  was  over- 
peopled in  1672,  and  is  so  still,  310. 
humanity  of  inciting  the  people  of,  to 
emigration,  and  of  enabling  them  to 
adopt  it,  311.  subletting  act  for,  de- 
fended and  explained,  312.  expediency 
of  clearing  estates  of  the  surplus  ten- 
ants, and  of  consolidating  farms  in,  en- 
forced, 313.  introduction  of  poor  laws 
into,  examined  and  recommended,  314, 
—316.    See  Sadler. 

-  ,  present  consumption  of  sugar  in, 
L.  431.  capacity  of,  under  a  scale  of 
moderate  duties,  to  consume  five  times 
the  amount  of  sugar  presently  imported 
into,  432.  increase  of  consumption  of 
spirits  in,  consequent  on  reduced  duties, 
433.  sufferings  inflicted  on,  by  excessive 
duties  on  spirits,  489.  account  of  spi- 
rits made  in,  and  of  the  revenue  from 


them,  from  1821  to  1828,  490.  See  C«- 
tholics,  Catholic  Emancipation,  • 

Ireland,  Rev.  Dr  John,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, statements  of,  on  the  subject 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Croydon  hospital, 
xxxi.  520.  remarks  on  the  style  of  his 
pamphlet,  546.  evidence  of,  as  to  the 
unwillingness  of  dissenters  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  where  the  church 
catechism  is  taught,  xxxii.  1 1 0. 

Ireton,  General,  his  plan  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  xxxi.  166. 

Irish  standard  of  good  conversation,  re- 
marks on  the,  xxxiii.  263.  Irish  elo- 
quence  at  the  bar  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  bars,  264 — 
266.  further  remarks  on  the  subject, 
296—298. 

>»»  ,  curious  confirmation  of  Gen.  Val- 
lancey's  theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the,  xxxix.  351. 

afl'airs,  discussion   of  the  state  of, 

(November  1817,)  proving  the  necessity 
of  Catholic  emancipation ;  that  there  is 
no  time  so  fit  for  settling  it  as  the  pre- 
sent; and  that  until  it  is  settled,  the 
empire  can  never  be  at  peace,  xxix.  1 14 
— 141.   See  Catholic  Question. 

— — .  character,  notice  of  one,  which  pro- 
bably suggested  the  first  idea  of  Castle 
Rackrent,  xxxiv.  124.  picture  of  one  of 
the  lost  genera  of,  136. 

— —  distillery  laws.  Rev.  Mr  Chichester's 
and  Mr  CoflFey's  pamphlets  on  the  op- 
pression and  cruelty  of,  xxxi.  440.  pain- 
ful impressions  excited  by  their  perusal, 
441.  injustice  and  inefl&ciency  of  these 
laws,  ib.  competition  which  too  high  a 
duty  on  spirits  is  sure  to  excite  between 
the  legal  and  illegal  distiller,  443.  causes 
of  the  preference  given  to  the  spirit 
manufactured  by  the  latter,  ib.  great 
prevalence  of  illicit  distillation  in  Ire- 
land, 444.  means  by  which  it  might 
have  been  checked,  ib.  violent  means 
adopted  by  the  government  instead,  445. 
fines  levied  on  every  parish  in  which  an 
unlicensed  still  should  be  found,  ib. 
mode  of  levying  them,  446.  amount  of 
fines  levied  in  seven  years,  447.  exami- 
nation of  the  principle  on  which  such 
enactments  can  be  vindicated,  ib, — 449. 
the  whole  scheme  of  them  unconstitu- 
tional and  unjust,  450.  manner  in 
which  these  laws  are  executed,  ib. — 453. 
consequences  of  the  system  on  the  mo- 
rals and  habits  of  the  people,  453.  their 
open  resistance  to  the  military  and  ex- 
cise, 456.  the  system  of  penalty  and 
terror  has  had  no  success,  457.  interest 
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of  the  gaugers,  458.   temptation  to  the 

crime  not  removed,  459.    character  of 

the  pamphlets,  460. 
Irish  Evangelical  Society,  nature  of  the, 

and  of  its  labours  for  the  education  of 

the  poor  in  Ireland,  xxxi.  248.  extract 

from  its  magazine,  ib. 
'         House  of  Commons,  Swift's  satire 

on  the  character  of,  and  extracts  from, 

xxvii.  51. 
country  schoolmaster,  description  of 

a,  by  Dr  Bell,  xxxvii.  88. 

-  ■  Union,  remarks  on  the  means  of  per- 
suasion used  by  the  Ministry  to  bring  it 
about,  xxxiv.  140. 

Iron,  progress  made  in  the  preparation 
of,  in  France,  xxxii.  381.  the  progress 
of  civilisation  great  in  all  countries 
where  its  fabrication  is  carried  to  high 
perfection,  382. 

,  impolicy  of  the  prohibitory  duties  on 
foreign,  xxxiii.  342. 

'  "'  ,  duties  on  foreign,  proposed  by 
Mr  Vansittart,  xliii.  343.  cessation  of 
the  trade  in,  from  the  Baltic,  destroyed 
a  valuable  branch  of  British  commerce, 
344.  the  Vansittart  duties  on  foreign, 
eflFectually  reduced,  by  Messi"s  Robinson 
and  Huskisson,  356. 

,   state   of  the   manufacture   of,  in 

France,  L.  53.  cost  of  the  protection 
granted  to,  by  the  French  government, 
ib.  depressed  condition  of  the  trade,  54. 
enhanced  price  of  all  articles  of  manu- 
facture in,  55, 56.  indirect  consequences 
of  the  policy  of  France  in  regard  to, 
most  noxious,  65. 

■  crown  of  Hungary,  imprudence  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  In  transporting 

I    it  to  Vienna,  xxx.  434,  435. 

— —  Mask,  disputation  on  the  Man  with 
the,  by  Mr  Crawford,  xxx.  357. 

—  ,  problem  regarding,  solved  by  De- 
lortand  Mr  Agar  Ellis,  xliv.  2.  account 
of  Ercolo  Matthioli,  the  person  now 
understood  to  have  been  designated  in 
the  popular  story  of,  3. 

Irreligious  work,  Dr  Franklin's  letter  to 
the  author  of  one,  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  publish,  xxviii.  301. 

Irrigation,  system  of,  pursued  in  Lombar- 
dy,  xxviii.  33.     in  Tuscany,  44. 

Irvine,  Dr,  his  theory  of  heat,  adopted 
by  Professor  Leslie,  xxiv.  339. 

,  Mr,  a  coadjutor  of  Mr  Elphin- 
stone  in  his  embassy  to  Caubul,xxv.  420. 

»  (Patrick),  Considerations  on  the 

Expediency  of  the  Law  of  Entail  in 
Scotland,  by,  xliii.  442.  this  work  quite 
Bufl&cient  for  practical  information  on 


its  subject,  ib.  contradictory  operation 
of  acts  10th  Geo.  III.  cap.  51,  and  5th 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  87,  understated  by,  453. 

Irving,  the  Rev.  Edward,  The  Last  Days ; 
or,  Discourses  on  these  our  times,  &c. 
xlix.  439. 

,  Washington,  "  The  Sketch  Book, 

by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent."  noticed  as 
being  the  work  of  an  American  entirely 
bred  and  trained  in  that  country,  xxxiv. 
260.  style  and  composition  of  it  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise,  ^6.  possesses  more 
substantial  qualities,  161.  contents  of 
the  work,  with  extracts,  162.  great  suc- 
cess of  the  work,  176. 

■  ■  ,  "  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the 

Humourists, by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent." 
xxxvii.  337.  complete  identity  of  the 
author  in  this  as  well  as  his  former  pro- 
ductions, in  all  points,  ib.  singular  sweet- 
ness of  the  composition,  and  mildness 
of  the  sentiments,  338.  has  rejected  the 
alliance  of  all  party  and  national  feel- 
ings, 340.  apology  for  his  neutrality 
between  the  contending  political  par- 
ties of  the  country,  341.  account  of, 
and  extracts  from  the  present  work, 
343—350. 

History  of  the  Life  and 


Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus," — 
prediction  of  a  very  long  endurance  for 
the  work,  xlviii.  1.  happy  concurrence 
of  circumstances  in  opening  up  materials 
for,  2.  author  has  availed  himself  of  his 
rare  advantages  with  singular  judgment 
and  ability,  3.  style  of,  in  this  work,  chas- 
tened, ib.  minuteness  of  the  prefatory 
details  of,  defended,  4.  few  details  added 
by,  to  the  account  of  Columbus's  first 
voyage,  ib.  power  and  beauty  of  the 
style  of,  displayed  in  his  account  of  the 
settlement  of  Hispaniola,  5.  notice  of 
Columbus's  early  career,  6.  striking  re- 
marks of,  on  the  inconsiderable  arma- 
ment of  this  great  navigator,  7.  speci- 
mens given  by,  of  the  journal  of  Colum- 
bus, 8.  his  account  of  Columbus's  chart, 
ib.  his  beautiful  and  picturesque  narra- 
tive of  the  conclusion  of  Columbus's 
first  voyage,  9.  his  description  of  the 
landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  San  Salva- 
dor, 1 1.  sketch  by,  of  the  pursuits  and 
impressions  of  Columbus,  12.  his  beau- 
tiful  description  of  Cuba,  in  connexion 
with  the  first  feelings  of  Columbus  on 
seeing  it,  ib.  his  account  of  Hispaniola 
or  Hayti,  14.  his  splendid  description 
of  Columbus's  reception  by  the  Court  of 
Spain  at  Barcelona,  15.  striking  and 
original  remarks  of,  on  the  energetic 
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and  untamable  race  of  the  Caribs,  16, 
romantic  description  of  the  march 
of  the  Spaniards  up  the  Vega  Real 
of  Hispaniola,  17.  wild  magnanimity  of 
the  Cacique  Caonabo  well  portrayed 
in  the  pages  of,  19.  picture  of  the  mi- 
serable  condition  of  the  natives  under 
Spanish  domination,  20.  affecting  con- 
trast of  the  present  deserted  state  of  the 
coast  of  Xagua  with  its  former  aspect, 
by,  21.  charming  picture  of  the  visit 
of  a  Cacique  to  Columbus,  ib.  22.  his 
account  of  the  treatment  of  Columbus 
by  Bobadilla,  23.  his  lively  narrative  of 
the  escape  of  the  family  of  a  Cacique 
from  the  Spanish  caravel,  25.  subse- 
quent hardships  of  Columbus  sCTongly 
depicted  by,  il>.  26.  misery  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Hispaniolians  under  Ovando 
described  by,  27.  his  account  of  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  of  Ovando  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Xaragua,  ib. — 29.  his  eloquent 
and  judicious  summary  of  the  character 
of  Columbus,  29,  30.  learning  and  re- 
search of,  well  exercised  in  his  appen- 
dix, 31,  his  work  incorrectly  printed, 
32. 

Irving,  Washington,  commemorated  as  the 
first  among  the  American  writers  who 
have  recently  obtained  reputation  in  Eng- 
land, L.  125.  peculiar  characteristics  of 
his  first  and  most  successful  works,  126. 
secret  of  his  success,  not  in  boldness, 
but  in  choosing  well,  ib. 

Isaaco,  a  native  African,  the  companion  of 
Mr  Park  on  his  second  journey  up  to 
his  embarkation  on  the  Niger;  journal 
of  his  proceedings  when  he  went  in 
search  of  him,  xxiv.  472.  ambiguity 
arising  from  Amadi  Fatouma's  journal 
being  inserted  in  his,  482. 

Isidore,  St,  supposed  to  be  the  compiler 
of  the  Gothic  code  of  laws,  xxxi.  104. 
notice  of  his  early  life  and  works,  ib. 

Isle  of  France,  capture  of  three  vessels 
loaded  with  slaves  from  Madagascar  to 
the,  xxi.  90.  suspicious  circumstances 
attached  to  the  officers  of  government 
on  the  occasion,  92.  despatch  of  Go- 
vernor Farqubar,  470.    See  Farquhar 

Ismael  Pacha,  son  of  Mahomed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt,  Mr  English's  *'  Narrative  of 
the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sen- 
naar,  under  the  command  of,"  xli.  181. 
object  of  the  expedition,  182.  the 
Mamelukes;  the  Sheygya,  183.  as- 
sassination of,  at  Sbendi,  186. 

Isocrates,  exquisite  finish  of  the  style  of, 
xxxvi.  84.     time  employed  by,  on  his 


panegyric  of  the  Persian  war,  ib.  and 
513,  note. 

la-To^iec  XovXiov  aui  Tlapyxi,  &C.  XXXii.  263. 

Italian  books  read  at  school  entirely  reli- 
gious, but  the  Bible  not  included,  xxxv. 
142.  curious  alterations  made  in  the 
Decalogue,  ib. 

Italian  language,  antiquity  of  the,  xxxiii. 
367.  peculiar  characteristics  of,  which 
render  it  the  language  of  song,  372. 

Italian  literature,  false  refinements  of,  to 
what  attributed  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
xxi.  39.  had  a  different  origin,  accord- 
ing to  the  reviewer,  ib. 

'  account  of  the  progress  of,    by 

M.  Sismondi,  xxv.  46.  Dante,  46—49. 
Petrarch,  49—53.  Boccacio,  53,  54. 
Pulci  and  Boiardo,  54,  55.  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  55—58. 

Novelists,  the,  selected  from  the 

most  approved  authors  in  that  lan- 
guage, &c.,  translated,  with  notes  cri- 
tical and  biographical,  by  Thomas  Ros- 
coe,  xlii.  174.  the  execution  of  the 
work  commended,  ib.  progress  of  fic- 
titious narrative,  175.  state  of  society 
in  Italy  which  originated  these  novels, 
176.  characteristics  of  the  earlier  ones 
applicable  to  the  whole  series,  177.  Boc- 
cacio's  Decameron,  with  remarks  and 
specimen,  178—190.  Sacchetti,  190. 
Ser  Giovanni,  191.  Massuccio  of  Sa- 
lerno ;  Sabadino  degli  Arienti ;  Luigi 
da  Porto,  192.  Cintio,  193.  Graz- 
zini,  194.  Machiavelli,  197.  Strapa- 
rola,  ib.  Bandello,  198—204.  more 
modern  novelists,  204.  general  im- 
pression which  they  leave  on  the  mind, 
205. 

poetry,  character  of,  in  the  times 


of  Charles  V.  and  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  it  originated,  xl.  444 — 447. 

Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
History  of  the,  by  M.  Sismondi,  charac- 
terised by  Mr  Hallara,  xxxv.  488. 

states,  police  of  the,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French,  xxxii.  335. 

vocal  music,  causes  of  the  striking 


difference  between,  and  that  of  every 
other  country,  xxxiii.  372.  Rousseau's 
anecdote  of  the  Armenian,  illustrating 
the  superior  effects  of  it  over  French 
music,  374. 

Italians,  character  of  the,  xxi.  37.  what 
has  arrested  their  progress  in  literature, 
40.  their  character,  by  Mr  Eustace, 
418.     account  of  their  clergy,  420. 

— — —  the  most  musical  people  in  the 
world,  reason  why,  xxxiii.  359. 
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Italians,  the,  were  the  first  instructors  of 
the  French  in  the  principles  of  cook- 
ery, XXXV.  50.  long  since  surpassed 
by  their  pupils,  i6. 

Italy,  Tour  through,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi. 
378—424.  Verona,  383.  Vicenza, 
386.  Padua,  ib.  Venice,  388.  Ar- 
quato,  ib.  Lago  di  Garda,  390.  Man- 
tua, 393.  Loretto,  ib.  the  Appe- 
nines,  394.  Rome,  396.  aqueducts 
and  fountains,  397.  St  Peter's,  399. 
celebration  of  high  mass  by  the  Pope, 
401.  the  Appian^  way,  and  Pontine 
marshes,  406.  Naples,  407.  Assisi 
and  St  Francis,  414.  Florence  and 
Tuscany,  416.  monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  417. 

,  Mr  Forsyth's  Remarks  on  theAn- 

tiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters  of,  xxii.  376. 
See  Forsyth. 

'  an  acquaintance  with  its  science, 

literature,  and  arts,  only  beginning  to 
revive  among  us,  xxvii.  145.  novelty 
of  the  subject,  the  cause  of  the  success 
of  Mr  Eustace's  work,  ib.  much  yet 
requires  to  be  told  of  it;  expectation 
that  some  of  our  countrymen  will  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject, 

146.  state  of  Milan  during  the  French 
government,  ih,  unfavourable  surmises 
as  to  the  eflfects  of  the  recent  changes, 

147.  interest  which  Italy  presents  to 
the  geologist,  149. 

-  conduct  of  Napoleon  in,  during 
his  first  campaign,  xxvii.  470.  is  not 
one  of  the  countries  which  has  gained 
by  his  downfall,  xxviii,  54. 

—  Letters  on  the  agriculture  of,  by 
LuUin  de  Chateavieux,  xxviii.  31. 
division  of,  as  respects  agriculture,  into 
three  districts,  32.  Lombardy;  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  33.  plains  nearer  to 
the  Alps,  34.  Parmesan  cheese,  35. 
succession  of  crops,  ib.  rent  of  the  land 
compared  with  that  of  England  or  Scot- 
land, 36.  use  of  oxen,  37.  cultivation 
of  rice,  and  pernicious  effects  arising 
from  it,  38.  rudeness  of  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  39.  Tuscany, 
system  of  agriculture  in,  40.  rotation 
of  crops,  41.  bad  effects  of  the  system 
between  landlord  and  farmer,  42.  de- 
scription of  the  Val  d'Arno,  43.  great 
improvement  of  the  Colmata,  44.  the 
Maremma,  the  scene  of  the  malaria, 
46.  supposed  causes  of  the  insalubrity 
and  consequent  depopulation  of  that 
district,  47.  system  of  cultivation,  48. 
visit  to  the  farm  of  Campo  Morto,  49. 
proprietors  of  these  lands,  mode  of  ma- 


nagement, and  revenue,  51.  banditti, 
52.  the  Pontine  marshes ;  system  of 
draining  adopted  by  the  French  engi- 
neers, 53.  speculations  on  the  malaria, 
54.  Bonstetten's  account  of  the  effects 
of  a  proper  regimen  at  Ardea,  5Q.  in- 
creasing effects  of  the  evil,  and  menaced 
depopulation  of  the  Roman  city  and 
territory,  57. 

Italy,  a  new  description  of,  not  superflu- 
ous, xxix.  191.  Gothic  antiquities  of, 
neglected  by  her  native  writers,  ib.  the 
tours  of  Forsyth  and  Eustace  already 
out  of  date,  192.  permanence  of  her 
institutions  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion, ib.  results  of  the  French  domi- 
nion desirable  to  be  known,  ib.  M. 
Millin's  remarks  on  former  travellers, 
193.  his  feelings  on  entering  into  Ita- 
ly at  Suza,  197. 

-■■  sketch  of  the  political  and  reli- 
gious state  of,  at  the  period  when  Dante 
wrote,  xxx.  321—329. 

Mr  Hallam's  sketch  of  the  revo- 
lutions of,  xxx.  153.  liis  remarks  on 
the  successful  insurrection  of  Lombar- 
dy against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib.  on 
the  feuds  and  dissensions  of  the  Italian 
republics,  154.  Florence  and  the  Me- 
dici family,  ib. 

resistance  which  it  might  have 


offered  to  the  French,  had  Pope  Pius 
VI.  pursued  a  different  policy,  xxxi. 
288. 

state  of,  as  fixed  by  the  Congress 


of  Vienna,  xxxii.  416. 
,  present  state  of  decay  and  dege- 
neracy of  the  arts  in,  xxxiv.  96.  how 
to  be  accounted  for,  ib. — 99. 

,  instance  of  the  progress  of  tole- 
ration in,  since  the  time  of  Galileo, 
xxxvi.  249,  note. 

filled  with  proscription  and  blood 


by  the  measures  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
xl.  207.  its  military  foundations,  in- 
stitutes, schools,  &c.,  destroyed  by  Aus- 
tria, 211.  her  men  of  letters  marked 
out  for  persecution,  216.  plots,  real  or 
imaginary,  laid  hold  of  for  completing 
her  degradation,  224. 

— — ,  geographical  description  of,  xl. 
377.  its  primitive  inhabitants  of  east- 
ern origin,  379.  other  hordes  after- 
wards enter,  ib.  at  the  dawn  of  authen. 
tic  history  seems  to  have  been  peopled 
by  five  tribes,  380.  hence  different 
languages  and  different  dialects  of  the 
same  language  must  have  been  spoken, 

—I .  ,  trade  of  silk-throwing  in,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Britain,  xliii,  86, 
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Italy,  state  of,  during  the  middle  ages, 
compared  to  the  night  of  an  arctic  sum- 
mer, xlv.  262.  early  importance  of  the 
population  of  towns  in,  germinated  the 
seeds  of  free  opinions,  263.  feudal  no- 
bles in  the  flourishing  parts  of,  reduced 
to  comparative  insignificance,  264. 
commerce  and  wealth  of,  increased  by 
the  Crusades,  265.  admiration  of  learn- 
ing and  genius  rose  to  an  idolatry 
among  the  people  of,  266.  splendid 
social  state  of,  under  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, depicted  by  Guicciardini,  267.  de- 
crepitude in  the  states  of,  followed  pre- 
cocious maturity,  268.  ecclesiastical 
state  of,  and  mode  of  military  opera- 
tions in  their  effects,  269.  mercenary 
warriors  of  the  commonwealths  of,  cha- 
racterised, 270.  and  the  consequences, 
moral  and  political,  of  their  employment, 
'  271.  the  citizen  of  a  republic  of,  in 
the  middle  ages,  combined  symptoms  of 
depravity  with  noble  qualities,  274.  a 
statesman  of  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard 
commonwealths  of,  depicted,  ib.  275. 
character  of  the  politics  of,  changed  af- 
ter the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  282. 
political  morality  of,  personified  strong- 
ly in  Borgia,  283.  expulsion  of  foreign- 
ers from,  a  favourite  project  in  the  time 
of  Machiavelli,  284.  miseries  of,  under 
foreign  mercenaries,  strongly  depicted 
by  Ariosto,  ib.  military  system  of,  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  Machiavelli, 
285.  this  reform  how  frustrated,  286. 
lingering  agonies  of,  painfully  watched 
by  Machiavelli,  292. 

.1        ■  ,  examination  of  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict of,  xlv.  .308—311. 

»i     I      ,  rise  and  progress  of  private  thea- 
tricals in,  xlvi.  370—375. 

p       — ,  observations  on  the  theatre  of, 
xlix.  348. 

-,  melancholy  and  fine  enthusiasm 


displayed  by  Flaxman  in  descanting  on 
the  regeneration  of  art  in,  L.  255. 


— , "  Raecoltadegli  Economisti  Clas- 
sici"  of,  highly  commended,  356.  his- 
tory of  the  commerce  of,  its  great  inte- 
rest, 357  J  and  various  attraction,  358. 
subjects  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  economists  in,  359.  remarked 
by  Ganilh  as  having  been  long  remarka- 
ble for  the  worst  coin,  and  the  best  wri- 
ters on  money,  ib.  parallel  drawn  by 
Pecchio  between  the  economists  of,  and 
those  of  England,  361.  besetting  sin  of 
the  economical  writers  of,  362. 

,  contributions  of,  to  the  history  of 
Etruria,  L.  372.  specimen  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  colonization  of,  376 — 
381.  the  coasts  of,  rendered  famous  for 
piracy  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  ib.  See 
Etruria, 

«  Ivanhoe,  a  romance,  by  the  author  of 
Waverley,"  xxxiii.  1.  no  such  prodigy 
of  fertility  as  this  author  since  the  time 
of  Shakspeare,  ib.  reviewer's  reason  for 
not  giving  a  regular  account  of  his  suc- 
cessive publications,  2.  incidental  no- 
tice of  his  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 
3.  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  4.  "  Le- 
gend of  Montrose,"  5.  the  present  the 
only  work  he  has  produced  on  a  sub- 
ject entirely  English  ;  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  contend  with,  from  the  re- 
moteness of  the  era  he  has  chosen, 
6.  wonders  he  has  effected  with  his  sub- 
ject, 7,  analysis  of  the  story,  with  ex- 
tracts, 9.  the  work  to  be  regarded  as 
a  splendid  poem,  containing  matter 
enough  for  six  good  tragedies  ;  hope  ex- 
pressed that  he  will  put  forth  a  genuine 
tragedy,  54. 

..,  remarks  on  the  formula  of  Gurth  's 
manumission  in,  xxxiv.  187,  note. 

Ivo  Hopper,  and  the  herring,  anecdote  of, 
xixii.  21,  note. 

Ivory,  Mr,  splendid  passage  in  the  address 
of  Sir  H.  Davy  to,  on  delivering  to  him 
the  Copley  medal,  xlvi.  365. 


Jackson,  George,  secretary  of  the  Bri- 
tish Legation,  behaviour  of,  to  Mr 
Sample,  at  Gorlitz,  xxii.  '140.  seems  call- 
ed upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  447. 

Jackson,  Mr,  a  brewer's  druggist,  nefari- 
ous trade  carried  on  by,  xxxiii.  142. 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.,  trial  of,  in  Ireland,  for 
high  treason,  xxxiii.  279.  anecdote  of, 
while  in  prison,  280.     legal  point  set- 


tled by  it,  that  a  man  may  be  convicted 
of  treason  on  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness, ib, 

Jacob,  Giles,  "  Complete  Court-Keeper, 
or  Land-Steward's  Assistant,"  xxxvi. 
287. 

I  William,  "  Report  on  the  Trade 

in  Corn,"  xliv.  319.  in  every  respect 
a  most  valuable  document,  325.  infor-. 
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mation  concerning  the  British  and 
German  corn-trade,  collected  by,  331. 
estimate  by,  of  the  effect  which  a  de- 
mand of  six  days'  consumption  in  Eng- 
land would  have  on  the  prices  of  grain 
at  Dantzig,  332.     See  Corn  Laws. 

Jacobi,  great  merits  of  the  German  bro- 
thers, as  thinkers  and  poets,  xlvi.  322. 

Jacobinism,  the  worst  principles  of,  now 
adopted  by  the  apostles  of  legitimacy, 
xxix.  361. 

■  literary,  edifying  example  of,  in 

Landor's  "  Imaginary  Conversations," 
xl.  70.     analysis  of  its  spirit,  71. 

Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  "  The,  being 
the  Songs,  Airs,  and  Legends  of  the 
adherents  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Col- 
lected  and  illustrated  by  James  Hogg." 
xxxiv.  148—160.     See  Hogg. 

Jacobites  of  1745,  the  great  majority  of 
the,  guided  by  selfish  principles  and 
personal  views,  in  joining  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender,  xxvi.  133.  gross  hy- 
pocrisy of  their  conduct,  134. 

Jacobitism,  speculative,  remarks  on  the 
sort  of,  lately  sprung  up,  xxxiv.  149. 

. in  David  Hume,  accounted  for, 

xlii.  5. 

Jahn,  Professor,  contributed  principally 
to  the  formation  of  the  Tugenhund  in 
Prussia,  xlii.  473.  cruel  persecution 
of,  ib. 

Jail  fees,  table  of,  at  Dover  Castle,  xxii. 
387.  generally  abolished,  389.  recom- 
mendation to  abolish  entirely,  all  over 
the  kingdom,  392. 

fever,  Mr  Howard's  account  of  its 

eflfects,  xxii.  388. 

Jails.     See  Prisons. 

Jamaica,  colonial  assembly  of,  attempts  of 
the,  to  prevent  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  xxv.  330, 

— ^—  Dr  Williamson's  hint  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bishopric  in,  likely 
to  betaken,  xxviii.  365.  conduct  of  the 
assembly  of,  to  the  Methodist  mission- 
aries, 366. 

■■  account  of  negro  slavery,  as   it 

exists  in,  xxxviii,  173 — 177. 

— — ^  the  best  supplied  of  any  of  our 
colonies  with  churches  and  ministers — 
yet  very  inadequately  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  population,  xl.  227. 
information  from  the  clergy  on  this 
subject,  231.  wonderful  change  since 
the  passing  of  the  Curates'  bill,  232, 
233 

-,  backwardness  of  the  legislature 


of,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  xlv.  1.76. 


Jamaica,  charter  to,  in  1661,  contains  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
mulattoes,  xlvi.  218.  large  property  in, 
belonging  to  that  class,  in  1762,  219. 
bill  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of,  in 
favour  of  mulattoes,  after  the  Maroon 
war,  221.  numbers  and  large  property 
of  mulattoes  in,  223.  petitions  from 
whites  in  parishes  of,  in  favour  of  the 
people  of  colour,  224.     See  Mulattoes. 

James  L,  (of  England,)  the  first  to  claim 
absolute  royal  authority,  xl.  103.  his 
answer  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
their  asserting  their  right  respecting 
the  return  of  new  writs,  119.  presides 
in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  122. 

James  IL,  (of  England,)  «  The  Life  of, 
collected  out  of  memoirs  writ  of  his  own 
hand,  &c. ;  published  from  the  Stuart 
MSS.  at  Carlton  House,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Clarke,"  xxvi.  402.  materials  which 
compose  it;  account  of  the  King's  MS. 
memoirs  preserved  in  the  Scotch  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  403.  of  the  Life  compiled 
from  it,  404.  Carte  and  Macpherson 
had  only  access  to  the  latter,  ib, — 406 ; 
Hume  to  the  former,  406.  Mr  Fox's 
information  respecting  them  in  1802; 
the  original  MS.  of  the  Memoirs  all 
burnt  in  1793,  407.  duplicates  of  the 
Life  exist,  U>.  purchase  of  the  Stuart 
papers  in  Italy  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
408.  time  when  compiled,  and  suppo- 
sed author  of  the  Life,  409.  consists  of 
three  parts,  of  different  degrees  of  value, 
411.  extracts,  proving  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  change  the  religion  and 
subvert  the  constitution  of  England  in 
1670, 413.  complacency  with  which  the 
King  and  his  biographer  speak  of  this 
atrocious  design,  420.  the  believers  in 
the  Popish  Plot  probably  led  into  that 
error  by  their  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  real  one,  422.  analysis  and 
appreciation  of  the  component  parts  of 
this  Life,  ib.  Macpherson's  disingenu- 
ous conduct  in  giving  as  extracts  from 
the  original  memoirs,  what  are  proved 
to  be  only  taken  from  the  Life,  423— 
430.  James's  sentiments  on  the  plans 
proposed  to  him  for  assassinating  King 
William,  431. 

i ,  curious  account  by  Defoe  of  the 

insults  offered  to,  after  his  fall,  L.  406, 
407.  revolting  instance  of  the  cruelty 
and  treachery  of,  detailed  by  Mr  Wilson, 
the  biographer  of  Defoe,  408.  insidious 
conduct oti  seen  through  by  Defoe,  409. 

James  HI.  of  Scotland,  statute  of,  in  1469, 
subverted  the  mode  of  election  in  the 
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Scottish  burghs,  xxx.  508.  forms  the 
basis  of  the  self-elective  system  which 
remains  to  this  day,  509. 

James  III.  of  England  (the  Pretender), 
anecdotes  of  the  court  of,  at  Saint  Ger- 
main's, xliv.  430. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  sensible  letter  of,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  xli.  434. 

James,  Henry,  **  Essays  on  Money,  Ex- 
changes, and  Political  Economy,"  xxxv. 
468. 

Jameson,  Professor  Robert,  notes  of,  on 
Von  Buch's  Travels  in  Norway  and 
Lapland,  xxii.  145.  regret  that  they  are 
not  more  numerous,  178.  his  notes  on 
Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  ac- 
count of  his  geological  discoveries,  very 
useful,  458. 

,   "  Mineralogy  of    the    Scottish 

Isles,"  commended,  xxiii.  454.  his 
mineralogy  of  Dumfries-shire  referred  to 
by  Dr  Boue,  xxviii.  430. 

James's  Military  Dictionary,  xlix.  388. 
See  Military  Education. 

Jamieson,  Robert,  •'  Illustrations  of  North- 
ern  Antiquities,  &c.,"xxvi.  180.  obser- 
vations by,  on  the  analogy  between  the 
Danish  and  Scottish  ballads,  210.  hopes 

I  of  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  the 
romances  of  Russia,  214. 

,  Dr  John,  "  Supplement  to  the 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language"  by,  xlvii.  487.  character  of 
the  labours  of,  that  of  a  vast  treasury  of 
facts  on  history  and  manners,  488.  sug- 
gestions offered  to,  to  publish  a  series 
of  connected  dissertations  on  the  man- 
ners, superstitions,  and  opinions  of  our 
Scottish  ancestors,  ib.  extracts  from 
various  articles  of,  with  remarks,  490 — 
515.  justice  to  the  work  of,  inferred 
from  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous 
course  of  examination,  516. 

Janissaries,  the  institution  of,  in  Turkey, 
has  paralysed  the  government,  L.  463. 
plans  tried  for  the  reform  of,  by  Sultan 
Selim  and  Bairactar,  464.  destruction 
of,  by  Mahmood,  465.  immense  im- 
portance and  previously  estimated  diffi- 
culty of  that  stroke  of  policy,  466.  origin 
of  the  alliance  of,  with  the  Ulemas,  474. 

Japan,  trade  of,  with  the  Indian  islands, 
xxix.  43.  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
Dutch  trade  with,  ib. 

— — — — ,  ferocious  antipathy  of  the  natives 
of,  to  strangers,  xli.  136.  first  English 
whale-fishing  off  the  shores  of,  138. 

Jargon  of  the  Law,  curious  passage  on 
the,  by  Mr  Bentham,  xlviii.  476. 

Java,  short  view  of  the  state  of  society  in^ 


xxiii.  173.  singular  feature  in  the  lan- 
guage of,  the  men  of  rank  speaking  one 
tongue,  the  plebeians  another,  174.  af- 
finity of  it  with  that  of  the  Malays,  175. 
supposed  to  have  furnished  the  Malays 
with  all  that  distinguishes  them  from 
savages,  ib.  notice  of  the  Javanese  ro- 
mances, 178.  relics  of  Hindoo  opi- 
nions and  customs,  179.  points  in 
which  they  differ,  180.  account  of  an- 
tiquities at  Brambanan,  181 — 185.  early 
civilisation  of  the  Javanese,  their  era, 
186.  their  religion,  and  manner  in 
which  Sanscrit  words  were  introduced 
into  their  language  accounted  for,  187. 

Java,  *'  Memoir  of  the  conquest  of,  by 
Major  William  Thorn,"  xxix.  35.  fate 
of  the  natives  commiserated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  restoration  of,  to  the 
Dutch,  36.  inexhaustible  forests  of 
teak  wood  in,  44.  great  number  of 
Chinese  emigrants  to,  41.  quantity  of 
coffee  and  sugar  produced  in,  47.  cot- 
ton, 48.  richness  of  the  soil  of,  47, 
7iote. 

,  "  The  History  of,  by  Sir  Thomas 

Stamford  Raffles,  late  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor," &c.  xxxi.  395.  topography 
of  the  island,  ib.  general  aspect,  397. 
mineralogical  structure,  ib.  seasons 
and  climate,  398.  inhabitants  and 
manners,  ib.  unlimited  despotism  of 
the  government,  400.  state  of  law  and 
religion,  401.  amusements,  402.  lan- 
guage, ib.  literature,  404.  agricul- 
ture, 405.  state  of  the  arts,  406.  popu- 
lation rapidly  on  the  increase,  407; 
sketch  of  its  civil  history,  409.  revenue, 

410.  destructive  mode  of  collecting  it, 

411.  colonization,  i6.  character  of  the 
work,  413. 

Jefferies,  Chief  Justice,  opinion  of,  regard- 
ing the  King's  power  to  forbid  foreign- 
ers from  entering  his  dominions,  xlii. 
135—137. 

,  humane  remark  of,  on  not  allow- 
ing counsel  to  prisoners,  xiv.  79. 

,  account  of  the  seizure  of,  at  the 

Revolution,  xlvi.  211. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  moderate  conduct  of,  during 
the  last  war  with  England,  xxxi.  136 — 
138.  character  of,  and  visit  to  him  at 
Martinello  by  Lieut.  Hall,  139.  his 
remarks  on  the  influence  of  negro  sla- 
very in  America,  146. 

,  his  Notes  on  Virginia  referred  to, 

xlii.  277. 

,  strong  opinion  of,  on  the  impolicy 
of  prohibitive  duties,  xlyiii,  408,  senti- 
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ments  of,  on  the  position  of  the  south- 
ern states  of  America  in  regard  to  Con- 
gress and  its  regulations  of  commerce, 
409. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  (editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,)  answer  of,  to  the  personal 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Mr 
Coleridge,  xxviii.  507,  note.  See  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Jekyll,  Sir  Joseph,  charged,  about  1752, 
the  editors  of  Clarendon  with  unfaith- 
fulness, xliv.  46. 

Jena,  University  of,  state  of  professors 
and  students  there,  xli.  80. 

,  battle  of,  fatal  to  Prussia,  and 

fraught  with  measureless  infamy  to  her 
generals,  xlii.  463. 

Jephson,  Mr  and  Mrs,  superintendents  of 
the  Retreat  Lunatic  Asylum,  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of,  xxiii.  198,  note, 

Jermyn,  Earl  of  St  Alban's,  said  by 
Bishop  Warburton  to  have  been  kept 
by  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  xliv.  47. 
understood  to  have  been  secretly  mar- 

■    ried  to  her,  xli.  307. 

Jersey,  constitution  of  the  island  of,  as 
settled  by  King  John,  xxxvi.  322. 

Jerusalem,  account  of,  by  Dr  Clarke,  xxi. 
144.  his  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
tradition  respecting  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, 145.  reply  to,  by  a  leame'd  cor- 
respondent, 146,  147.  description  of, 
as  viewed  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
148—150. 

. ,   visit  to,   by   Mr   Rae   Wilson, 

xxxviii.  403—407. 

-,  letter  from,  by  Dr  E.  D.  Clarke, 


xliv.  242. 

Jerusalem  of  Wetzlar,  the  suicide  of,  the 
origin  of  Goethe's  Werther,  xxxl.  332. 

Jesuits,  hostility  of  the,  to  the  works  of 
Dante,  xxix.  462,  463. 

.,  their  maps  of  China  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries  very  correct  as  to  all 
such  places  as  were  actually  visited  by 
them,  xxlx.  491. 

,  account  of  their  institution,  xxx. 
327.  remarkson,and  causesof  their  sup- 
pression, 426 — 428.  manner  in  which 
they  were  put  down  in  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, by  the  Count  d*Aranda,  429. 

,  the  restoration  or  continued  sup- 
pression of,  the  great  question  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  1775,  xxxT.  274. 
-,  contrast  between  the  effects  of 


their  government  of  the  Indians  and  that 
•     of  the  Portuguese,  L.  367—369. 
Jeune  Estelle,  La,  a   French  slave-ship 
'    from  Martinique,  horrible  case  of,  xxxvi. 

40,  41. 


Jews  do  not  thrive  in  Scotland,  the  reason 
why,  xxviii.  386. 

.  and  Quakers,  the  only  dissenters  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  XXXV.  64.  ^ 

Jidda,  the  sanguinary  prohibition  against 
the  entry  of  Europeans  into  the  holy 
cities  of  Arabia  notified  at,  to  Niebuhr, 
L.  167.  position  and  commercial  im- 
portance of,  168.  description  of,  by 
Burckhardt,  ib.  169.  embarrassment 
of  Burckhardt  at,  relieved  by  Mahom- 
raed  All,  169.     route  from,  to  Tayf,  ib, 

Jina,  the  followers  of,  the  most  ancient 
Hindoo  sectaries,  xxii.  406.  account  of 
their  doctrines,  ib. 

Joachim,  Abbot,  "  Prophetic  Visions  of," 
attempted  to  be  substituted  by  the  Do- 
minicans for  the  New  Testament,  xxx. 
328. 

Joannina,  the  capital  city  of  Albania,  ac- 
count of,  by  Dr  Holland,  xxv.  458 — 
463. 

Joan  of  Arc  in  Rheims,  a  poem  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  L.  41. 

Jobs,  a  popular  species  of,  in  France,  xliv. 
171,  172.  demoralizing  effects  of,  felt 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Britain,  17.3. 

John  Bull,  resemblance  between,  and  the 
Athenians,  as  exhibited  in  the  Demus 
of  Aristophanes,  xxxiv.  311. 

John,  King,  circumstance  which  gives  pro- 
bability to  Matthew  Paris's  story  of  his 
election  to  the  crown  of  England,  xxx. 
166. 

John  XX IL,  Pope,  decree  of,  against 
the  innovations  and  improvements  in 
church  music,  xxxiii.  365. 

John  VL,  King,  of  Portugal,  refuses,  in 
1816,  to  return  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon, 
xlv.  205.  promise  of  a  free  constitution 
for  Portugal,  made  by,  in  182.3,  207. 
a  junta  appointed  by,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  charter,  208.  requires,  in  1823, 
the  submission  of  his  Brazilian  subjects, 
210.  cedes,  in  1825,  the  sovereignty 
of  Brazil  to  Don  Pedro,  211.  death  of, 
213. 

John  of  Salisbury,  grateful  exclamation  of, 
on  reaching  the  Continent,  in  his  retire- 
ment from  the  quarrels  between  Becket 
and  his  sovereign,  xlix.  245. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  bookseller.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  testimony  to  the  liberality  of, 
xxxiv.  142. 

,  J.  B.  "  The  Shooter's  Guide," 

XXXV.  123 — 134.     See  Sirring  Guns. 

,  Miss  Esther,  account  of,  and  of 
her  CO  nnexion  with  Dean  Swift,  xxvii. 
29.     See  Stella, 
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Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  extracts  from  his 
"London,"  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
"  Dictionary,"  &c.,  xxii.  83,  84.  Sir 
N.  Wraxall's  opinion  of  him,  xxv.  218. 
his  ignorance  of  the  productions  of  Mil- 
ton's nephews,  4-90.  his  verses  in  ho- 
nour of  Mil  top,  498. 

,  elegance   and  propriety   of  his 

manner  of  speaking,  xxxii.  82. 

,  estimate  of  the  conversational 
powers  of,  as  exhibited  in  Boswell's 
life  of  him,  xxxiii.  304. 

,   sentiments   of,  respecting    the 

slave  trade,  xxxix.  119.  his  biographer'8 
protest  against  them,  ib.  note. 

lent  a  ready  ear  to  ghost  stories, 


xxxix.  65. 

..  ,  Cicero's  term  "  Vastus"  applied 

to,  xlii.  246.  "  mechanical  rhythm" 
of,  alluded  to  by  Mr  Brougham,  247. 
sound  remark  of,  on  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  all  classes,  504. 

. ,  remark  of,  on  Addison's  Cato,  ap- 
plied to  the  political  bent  of  certain 
passages  in  Mr  Milman's  poem  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  xlv.  333. 

— — ,  exclamation  of,  when  he  heard 
that  Boswell  intended  to  write  his  life, 
xlvi.  176.  colloquial  obligation  of  find- 
ing reasons  but  not  brains,  avowed  by, 
339. 

,  his  review  of  Jenyns's  Inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  Evil,  not 
so  logical  as  celebrated,  L.  301. 

,  Samuel,  chaplain  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell, notice  of  his  pamphlet  on  annual 
Parliaments,  xxviii.  132. 

,  Thomas,  the  inventor  of  a  beau- 
tiful machine  for  warping  and  dressing 
yarn,  xlvi.  117. 

,  Dr  J.,  "  Observations  on  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,"  xlvii.  37.  offers  many  ex- 
cellent remarks  and  valuable  suggest- 
ions, 59. 

Joint  Stock  Companies,  elaborate  essay 
on,  in  the  Parliamentary  History  and 
Review  for  1826,  cited,  xliv.  475. 

Jomard,  M,  "  Progres  des  Ecoles  d'en- 
seignement  mutuel  en  France  et  dans 
I'etranger,"  xxxiii.  494.  notice  of  his 
mission  to  England  to  collect  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  new  schools,  495. 

Jomini,  General  Baron  de,  "  Traite  des 
grandes  operations  militaires,"  one  of  the 
most  profound,  original,  and  interesting 
works  of  the  present  day,  xxxv.  377.  the 
author  the  first  who  gives  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  war,  378. 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  sub- 


ject, 379.  division  of  the  work  into 
three  parts;  1.  the  campaigns  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great ;  2.  campaigns  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  3.  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  380.  merit  of  his  work 
merely  consists  in  examining  the  detail- 
ed application  of  one  great  governing 
principle  on  which  the  whole  art  of  war 
reposes,  381.  his  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, i6.  his  remarks  on  Frederick's 
oversights  in  1756  and  1757,  with  re- 
spect to  the  territorial  line  of  opera- 
tions, 383.  his  remarks  on  Napoleon's 
campaign  of  1800,  as  illustrating  the 
same  point,  384.  his  remarks  on  stra- 
tegy, or  the  manoeuvring  line  of  opera- 
rations,  387.  his  recapitulation  of  the 
result  of  Napoleon's  earlier  Italian  cam- 
paigns, 391.  his  opinion  of  the  danger 
of  double  lines  of  operations,  393.  a 
great  portion  of  his  work  devoted  to 
analyze  and  explain  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  tactics,  on  the  art  of  fighting 
battles,  400.  wrong  in  his  observations 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  order  of 
battle  at  Salamanca,  404,  note,  passage 
in  his  last  chapter  stating  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  405 — 407.  his  striking 
concluding  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
Napoleon's  fall,  &c.  407—409. 

Jorullo,  volcano  of,  in  the  Valley  of  Mexi- 
co, description  of,  xxiv.  144. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  indications  of  the  re- 
markable affinity  of  the  ancient  langua- 
ges of  the  east  and  west,  poirited  out  by, 
xxxiii.  432. 

,  dedicated  his  "  Life  of  Nadir  Shah," 

to  a  driveller.  Christian  VII.  King  of 
Denmark,  xliv.  366. 

,  Rev.  William,  of  Nayland,  remarks 

on  the  analogy  between  light  and  air, 
xxxiii.  357,  note. 

,  Colonel,  his  "  Account  of  the  War 

in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  South 
of  France,"  characterised,  xxxv.  396. 
remarks  on  several  passages  in  his  ac- 
count of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to 
Corunna,  397,  398. 

Jonson,  Ben,  character  of  his  works,  by 
Schlegel,  xxvi.  104.  his  character  of 
Lord  Bacon,  quoted  by  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart,  xxvii.  223.  the  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Shakspeare,  attributed  to 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  proved  by 
Mr  Gifford  not  to  exist,  224,  note. 

,  remarks  on  the  journey  of,  to  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  character  of  Drum- 
mond, by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  482. 

— — ,  and  Shakspeare's  enmity,  an  un- 
founded supposition,  xxxiii,  308. 
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Jopp,  James,  "  Historical  Reflections  on 
the  Constitution  and  Representative 
System  of  England,"  xxvi.  338.  the  au- 
thor a  great  stickler  for  prerogative,  349. 
his  erroneous  ideas  of  the  feudal  system, 
350.  his  account  of  the  great  alterations 
made  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  353. 
his  mistake  as  to  the  establishment  of 
knight  service,  ib.  right,  by  accident, 
as  to  the  forest  laws,  355. 

Jorgenson,  J.  "  Travels  through  France 
and  Germany,  in  the  Years  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  comprising  a  View  of  the  Mo- 
ral, Political,  and  Social  State  of  those 
Countries,"  &c.  xxviii.  371.  vast  number 
of  books  of  travels  produced  by  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  ib.  the  author's  journey 
performed  on  foot,  372.  disappointment 
at  finding  dissertations  instead  of  facts 
in  his  book,  ib.  begins  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  and  Bonaparte,  373.  attri- 
butes Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  to 
his  view  of  getting  to  India,  375.  the 
Parisian  women,  376.  the  gaming 
houses,  377.  remarks  on  the  French 
and  British  senates,  378.  partiality  of 
the  lower  orders  to  Bonaparte,  379.  his 
observations  on  the  abolition  of  the  Sab- 
bath, 381.  anecdote  of  the  mayor  of 
Jonchery  and  the  Russians,  382.  se- 
cret of  a  successful  gipsy's  method 
of  exercising  her  art,  383.  a  Rhenish 
hatter's  reasons  for  preferring  the 
French  to  the  Russians,  385.  mortify- 
ing adventure  at  a  ball,  ib.  Scotch  gen- 
tleman at  Frankfort ;  character  of  Ger- 
man princes,  386.  his  praise  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  rage  at  the  King 
of  Saxony  and  his  subjects,  387.  opi- 
nion entertained  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
Germany,  388.  account  of  the  itine- 
rancy of  German  tradesmen,  .389.  this 
volume  supposed  to  be  the  handiwork 
of  a  London  bookmaker,  rather  than  of 
an  unlettered  sailor,  390. 

Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  portrait 
of,  by  the  Abbe  Georgel,  xxx.  434. 

,  conduct  of,  to  Pope  Pius  VI., 

when  the  latter  came  to  visit  him  at 
Vienna,  xxxi.  285,  286.  and  ib.  note. 
died  broken-hearted  at  the  revolt  of  the 
Brabanters,  287. 

Jouffroy,  Marquis  de,  unfounded  claims  of, 
to  the  invention  of  the  steam-boat, 
xxxli.  367. 

,  Th.,  services  rendered  by,  to  the 
Scotch  school  of  philosophy,  in  render- 
ing its  doctrines  estimable  in  France,  L. 
195.  recent  translations  of,  from  Reid 
and  Stewart,  196. 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol,  II, 


Journal,  duty  of  a  popular,  of  great  circu- 
lation, xxviii.  471. 

Journal  of  a  mission  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  in  1805.     See  Park. 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  em- 

bassy  to  China.    See  China.     See  Ellis. 

of  travels  in  the  United  States,  ia 

1817.  See  Falmer. 

,  extracts  from  a,  written  on  the 

coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in 
1820,  1821,  and  1822.     See  Hall. 

of  a  visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethio- 
pia.    See  JVaddinglon.      See  Ethioim. 

—- of  a  residence  in  Ashantee.     See 

Dupuis.     See  Ashantee. 

of  a  residence  in  the  Burmhan 

empire.     See  Cox. 

'  of  a  second  expedition  into  the  in- 

terior of  Africa.  See  Clapperton.  See 
Lander. 

of  a  passage  from  the  Pacii5c  to 

the  Atlantic.     See  Maw. 

Journals  of  two  expeditions  into  the  inte- 
rior of  New  South  Wales,  in  1817  and 

1818.  See  0.r/ey.   See  New  South  Wales* 
comparative    circulation   of,   in 


France  and  England,  xxxii.  377. 
,  ministerial,  in  their  abuse  of  the 


whole  class  of  reformers  and  concilia- 
tors, do  not  speak  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  it,  xxxiii.  402. 

'  '  and  periodical  works,  comparative 
circulation  of,  in  France  and  England, 
xxxiv.  418.     See  Neiosjxipers. 

Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples  in  1817. 
See  Rome.     See  Sass. 

in  America,  Notes  on  a.  See  Birk" 

beck. 

from  Buenos- Ayres,  through  the 

Provinces  of  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and 
Salta,  to  Potosi,  &c.     See  Andrews. 

overland  to  the  Pole,  difficulties 

to  be  encountered  in  a,  xxx.  39. 

Jouy's  "  Sylla,"  supposed  intention  of,  to 
represent  Napoleon  after  his  abdication, 
xxxvii.  419,  note. 

Jovellanos,  Don  G.  M.,  cruel  and  ungrate- 
ful conduct  of  the  Spanish  court  to- 
wards, xxiii.  367.  his  opinion  of  the 
first  central  junta  of  Spain,  37 1. 

Juchereau  de  St  Denys,  his  **  Revolutions 
de  Constantinople,  en  1807  et  1808," 
referred  to,  L.  440.  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  rarity  of  polygamy  in  Tur- 
key, 444.  his  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Constantinople,  451. — and  of 
the  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
ib.  his  notice  of  traces  of  the  former 
military  science  of  the  Turks,  458. 
R 
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observations  of,  on  the  failure  of  Bai- 
ractar's  scheme  for  reforming  the  Janis- 
saries, 465.  his  estimate  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  abolishing  the  Janissaries, 
466.  advice  of,  to  Sultan  Mahmood, 
in  the  reform  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, 469.  important  effects  attri- 
buted by,  to  the  confederation  of  the  Ja- 
nissaries and  the  Ulemas,  475.  his  opi- 
nion of  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  Ulemas,  480.  on  the  sanction  of 
the  bayonet  among  the  Turkish  troops 
by  Muftis,  482.  See  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

Judd,  Sir  Andrew,  the  founder  of  Tun- 
bridge  Free  Grammar  School,  bequests 
of,  for  that  purpose,  xxxii.  98. 

Judges,  opinion  that  they  should  be  vest- 
ed with  large  discretionary  powers,  a 
dangerous  error,  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  constitution,  and 
to  sound  reason,  xxxvi.  174.  causes 
which  form  and  preserve  the  peculiar 
integrity  of,  175. 

■,  promotion  of,  from  the  Puisnes  to 
the  Chief,  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bench,  xxxix.  456. 
language  used  upon  the  change  respect- 
ing, at  the  accession  of  the  late  king, 
most  absurd,  ih.  note. 

,  historical  remarks  concerning  the 
independence  of,  xliv.  401.  flagrant 
oppression  used  against,  under  Charles 
II.,  452.  patents  of,  when  made  quam- 
diu  se  bene  gesserint,  403.  commissions 
of,  formerly  expired  on  demise  of  the 
crown,  ib.  remarks  on  the  measures 
of  Mr  Pitt,  making  the  appointments  of, 
for  life,  404.  appointment  of,  vested 
absolutely  in  the  crown,  405.  strength 
of  the  hold  which  the  crown  has  on 
them,  exhibited,  406.  system  of  pro- 
motion among,  from  the  Puisnes,  407. 
regular  system  of  temptation  provided 
for  by  repeated  translation,  408.  more 
important  to  secure  them  from  this  in- 
fluence, than  to  make  their  places  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  409.  plans  pro- 
posed for  preventing  translation  of,  410. 
answer  to  the  objection ,  as  preventing  all 
chance  of  promotion  among,  412.  great 
addition  lately  made  to  the  salaries  of, 
facilitates  provisions  for  their  farther 
independence,  413. 

,  painful  situation  of,  in  trying  pri- 
soners accused  of  felony  without  coun- 
sel, xlv.  76.  trite  and  foolish  dictum 
that  they  are  counsel  for  prisoners  ac- 
cused, 81 — 83.  pious  and  humane  im- 
pressions evinced  by  one  of  the  English, 


in  preparing  to  pass  sentence  of  death, 
86.  various  idiosyncrasies  of,  91.  va- 
rious patterns  of,  defined,  93.  import- 
ance  of  the  functions  of,  in  relation  to 
all  the  costly  apparatus  of  government, 
459.  corruption  of,  now  not  heard  of, 
and  subserviency  of,  little  noticed,  461. 
number  of,  in  England,  the  same  as  it 
was  five  hundred  years  ago,  462.  ad- 
vanced age  of,  at  their  appointment,  re- 
marks on,  463.  meritorious  labours  of, 
in  King's  Bench,  can  hardly  keep  down 
the  pressure  of  business,  465.  aversion 
towards  the  '  crooked*  discretion  of, 
formed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  477. 
Judges,  desire  of,  to  facilitate  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  gave  rise  to  compli- 
cated modes  of  commencing  an  action, 
xlvi.  135.  in  equity,  objections  to  em- 
ploying several,  instead  of  a  single  one, 

141.  if  the  Court  of  Chancery  may 
send  cases  to  the  courts  of  law,  for  opi- 
nion on  points  raised  in  equity  suits, 

142.  remarks  on  the  sittings  of,  in 
Chancery,  ib.  143.  place  and  voice  for, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  sitting  as 
a  court  of  justice,  suggested,  145.  ad- 
ditional, recommended  for  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  business  assigned  to, 
146.  proposed  arrangement  of  the  sit- 
tings of,  in  Chancery,  147.  effect  of 
ambulatory  tribunals  on  the  character 
of,  158.  influence  of,  in  recommending 
references  considered,  159.  effects  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of,  for  Eng- 
land, examined,  160.  alterations  in  the 
law,  perhaps,  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  from,  161.  persons  to  whom 
countenance  and  advice  in  law  reform 
might  be  lent  by,  162. 

— — — ,  characterised  by  Mr  Bentham, 
xlviii.  473—483. 

■  have,  with  hardly  any  exception, 

been  found  the  ready  instruments  of 
the  most  cruel  and  profligate  of  our 
tyrants,  L.  14. 

Julius  II.  Pope,  anecdotes  of,  and  Michel 
Angelo,  xxxii.  336—338. 

Junius'  Letters,  Mr  Glover,  the  author  of 
Leonidas,  attempted  to  be  proved  the 
author  of,  xxii.  482.  observations  on 
the  subject,  f6. — 484.  Sir  N.  Wraxali's 
partiality  to  Junius,  and  revival  of  an 
exploded  scandal  on  his  authority,  xxv. 
207. 

Junius,  "  The  identity  of,  with  a  distin- 
guished living  Character  established," 
and  "  Supplement  to  Junius  Identified  : 
consisting  of  facsimiles  of  handwri- 
ting,   and   other   illustrations,"  xxix. 
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84.  as  a  question  of  literary  history, 
the  discussion  of  who  was  the  author, 
ranks  very  liigh,  ib.  number  of  tracts 
which  have  lately  appeared  upon  it ; 
persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed ; 
Glover ;  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  De- 
lolme,  95.  exploded  hypotheses,  96. 
discovery  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  made  by 
the  author  of  the  present  book;  cha- 
racter of  it,  ih.  mass  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Sir  Philip  is  not  the  author, 
97.  character  of  that  individual,  ib. 
argument  derived  from  the  ability  of  his 
compositions;  specimens,  98.  their 
coincidence  with  the  style  of  Junius, 
101.  circumstances  tallying  with  Sir 
Philip's  residence  in  the  country,  and 
going  abroad,  ib.  his  connexion  with 
the  War  Office,  102.  his  acquaintance 
with  the  transactions  of  the  Foreign 
department,  lOi.  manner  of  speaking 
of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Holland, 
105.  personal  good-will  towards  Wood- 
fall,  ib.  his  reports  of  Lord  Chatham's 
speeches,  107.  habitual  and  favourite 
expressions,  108.  resemblance  of  tem- 
pers, ih.  general  considerations,  109. 
reasons  of  concealment,  110.  letter 
to  Sir  Philip  from  the  managers  of 
Hastings'  impeachment,  111.  Mr 
Burke's  character  of  him,  ib.  particu- 
lars of  external  evidence,  112. 

Junius,  injustice  of,  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Grafton,  xxx.  225. 

,  authorship  of  the  Letters  of,  indi- 
cations respecting,  xliv.  5.  imitated  in 
newspaper  composition  twenty  years 
after  his  time,  6.     See  Francis. 

Junius,  Francis,  his  work  De  Picturd  Ve- 
ttrum,  character  of,  xlviii.  64. 

Jura,  Mount,  description  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of,  xxxvii.  293. 

Juries,  in  England,  never  chosen  by  the 
judge,  xxxvi.  182;  but  indifferently,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  partiality,  183. 

,  Scottish,  servility  of,    in  the    time 

of  Charles  II.,  xxxvi.  11.  abolition  of, 
recommended  by  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, ib. 

,    Mr   Kennedy's   bill  for   relieving 

the  judges  in  the  criminal  courts  from 
the  duty  of  naming,  xxxvi.  176.  pre- 
sent practice  of  the  High  Court  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  178.  no 
peremptory  challenge  allowed;  objec- 
tions allowed  for  cause  shown,  180. 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  altera- 
tions proposed  by  Mr  Kennedy's  bill, 
corrected,    182.      natural  and  perfect 


cure  for  the  existing  evil,  184.  present 
practice  not  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
stitutional theory  of  trial  by  jury,  185. 
its  necessary  effects  on  the  parties,  186. 
reason  why  the  prisoner  is  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses 
previous  to  trial,  187.  cases  in  con- 
demnation ofthe  present  practice,  stated 
hypothetically,  187  — 190.  reasons 
why  ballot  is  preferable,  190.  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  present  system 
is  defended,  one  of  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  it,  190.  its  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  jury,  195;  and  to  per- 
sons put  upon  the  roll  who  may  never 
be  selected,  196.  to  the  judge  himself, 
ib. ;  and  to  the  general  character  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
197 — 199.  the  practice  much  more 
blamable  in  the  inferior  courts,  199. 
its  defects  so  glaring,  that  every  intel- 
ligent person  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  remedy  proposed,  200.  circular  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  the  counties  on 
the  subject,  ib.  their  resolutions  in 
consequence;  general  character  of  their 
proceedings,  201.  remarks  on  some  of 
them,  202—203.  objection  that  the  in- 
troduction of  ballot  and  peremptory 
challenges,  would  lead  to  confusion,  and 
to  great  hardship  on  individual  jury- 
men, answered,  204; — 206.  number  of 
jurymen  required,  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  forty-five,  206.  hardships  of 
Scottish  jurors  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  of  English,  207.  simple  remedy 
for  preventing  challenges  diminishing 
too  much  the  number  of  jurors,  ib.  all 
these  objections  proceed  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  practical  effects  of  per- 
emptory challenges,  208.  plea  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  practice,  that  no 
particular  case  can  be  produced  of  its 
evil,  209.  case  of  the  ministers  tried 
at  Linlithgow,  in  1605,  a  notable  one 
in  point,  210.  case  of  Stewart  of  Ard- 
shiel,  in  1752,  another,  213.  country 
not  satisfied  with  the  practice  ;  opinion 
of  a  foreign  traveller  upon  it,  214.  of 
some  of  our  own  most  celebrated  law- 
yers, 215.  cases  recorded  by  Lord 
Dreghorn,  ib»  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
statement  respecting  the  changes  intro. 
duced  by  him,  not  true,  216;  but  a 
good  argument  for  abolishing  the  pre- 
sent system,  217.  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstances in  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  417. 
Juries  in  Scotland,  changes  recently  effect- 
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ed  in  choosing,  by  Mr  Kennedy's  bill, 
and  defects  still  requiring  to  be  removed, 
xxxviii.  226.  1st,  The  right  to  challenge 
five  jurymen  peremptorily,  given  both  to 
the  prisoner  and  to  the  prosecutor — pro- 
ductive of  most  manifest  advantage  not 
only  to  prisoners,  but  to  the  cause  of 
justice,  228.  2dly,  The  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, by  its  own  act  divesting  itself  of 
the  power  of  naming  the  forty-five  jury- 
men for  Circuit  Courts,  although  high- 
ly creditable,  yet  ought  to  be  regularly 
established  by  statute,  ib.  abuses  to 
which  the  powers  vested  in  the  she- 
riflFs  may  be  liable,  and  means  proposed 
for  their  prevention,  229.  direction 
of  the  Court  to  the  sheriffs  to  make  up 
a  roll  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as 
jurors  to  be  taken  in  rotation,  ought 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  law,  ib.  3dly, 
The  judge  still  retains  the  power  of 
selecting  the  jurors  who  are  to  try  the 
case,  230.  the  partial  improvements 
already  obtained,  a  strong  reason  for  its 
discontinuance,  231.  cases  in  which 
the  dignity  of  the  Court  may  be  put  to 
severe  trial,  232.  next  best  plan,  pro- 
vided the  ballot  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
leave  the  nomination  to  the  clerk,  pro- 
vided the  previous  preparation  of  the 
lists  were  perfectly  fair,  234. 

Juries,  importance  of  instruction  to,  im- 
pressively stated  by  Mr  Denman,  xlvii. 
486. 

Jurine,  Mademoiselle,  dissection  by,  of 
the  ovaria  of  the  working  bee,  an  im- 
portant anatomical  discovery,  xxv.  368. 

Jurisprudence,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  sciences,  but  that  which  seems  to 
advance  most  slowly  towards  perfection, 
xxxi.  235. 

Jury  Trial,  traces  of  it  in  the  Gothic  laws 
of  Spain,  xxxi.  124. 

m  ,  the  best  field  for  the  triumphs  of 

eloquence  in  England,  xxxiii.  240.  in- 
stanced by  the  success  of  Lord  Erskine 
and  Mr  Brougham,  241. 

■  .  .  ,  a  most  powerful  engine  to  secure 
the  permanency  and  popularity  of  a  go- 
vernment, xlv.  460. 

,  utility  of  the  institution  of,  ques- 
tioned by  Mr  Bentham,  xlviii.  499. 

Jussieu,  fame  of  the  family  of,  in  botanical 
researches,  xxxiv.  396. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  Ireland,  con- 
sidered under  various  heads,  xliii,  462. 
466.  468.  471.  474. 

,  perverted  by  two  capital  errors 
in  the  criminal  codes  of  feudal  Europe, 
ylv.  79.    criminal,  how  administered  in 


England,  81 — 83.  of  other  countries, 
compared  with  the  criminal,  of  England, 
84, 85. 
Justice,  considerations  on,  suggested  by 
the  Report  of  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sion, xlv.  458.  460.  462,  &c. 

,  penal,  special  causes  of  the  unri- 
valled administration  of,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, xxxvi.  174,  175. 

,  political,  difference  in  our  ideas 
of,  as  exhibited  in  our  conduct  to  Asia- 
tic and  European  sovereigns,  xxvi.  440. 
Justices  of  peace,  police  in  England,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  corporations,  in- 
trusted to,  xxviii.  533.  great  increase 
of  discretionary  power  given  them  by 
the  Gagging  Act  of  1817,  534.  their 
authority  to  enter  and  examine  the 
county  prisons,  attempted  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Home  Secretary,  537. 

,  the  extremes  of  uncontrolled  ba- 
ronial jurisdiction,  and  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  aristocracy,  avoided  by  the 
creation  of,  xxxvi.  338. 

,  power  of,  in  Scotland,  great  enough 

at  present,  xli.  463. 

,  corrupt  and  inefficient  institu- 
tion  of,  in  Ireland,  xliii.  473.  known 
there  as  trading  magistrates,  475.  fees, 
bribes,  and  presents  taken  by,  476. 
hall  door  justice  proposed  to  be  done 
away,  478.  remedy  proposed  for  the 
inefficiency  of,  480.  necessity  of  a 
change  in  those  of  corporations,  481.  bill 
to  regulate  the  office  of,  suggested,  496. 
■  may  be  tools,  but  are  still  tools 

that  must  be  respected,  xliv.  441.  func- 
tions of,  ridiculed,  as  they  interfere  with 
the  enjoyments  of  the  poor,  442.  con- 
siderations suggested  to,  in  dealing  with 
the  Liliputian  pleasures  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  443.  specimen  of  appeals 
commonly  made  to,  for  the  maintenance 
of  monopoly,  444,  interference  of,  in 
licensing,  incompatible  with  the  public 
accommodation,  445.  information  of, 
not  peculiarly  fitted  to  enable  them  to 
judge  for  the  public,  and  those  who  serve 
it,  446.  exemplification  of  the  reasons 
and  effects  of  this,  447.  how  far  the 
position  of,  in  business,  may  operate  on 
them  in  acting  under  the  licensing  sys- 
tem, 451.  improper  persons  obtruded 
among,  and  why,  452.  how  far  some 
excellent  men  would  invoke  the  inter- 
ference of,  455.  report  of  a  committee 
of,  improperly  blamed  by  Dr  Edwards, 
456.  enormities  practised  by,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Edwards,  in  granting  or  with- 
drawing licenses,  457, 
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Justiciary.     See  Court  of  Justiciar >/. 

Justinian,  the  beautiful  church  of  Saint 
Sophia,  reckoned  his  most  glorious  mo- 
nument after  the  Institutes  of  Law,  L. 
96. 

Justin  the  Martyr,  St,  considered  the  well- 
spring  of  most  of  those  strange  errors 
which  flowed  so  abundantly  through 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  xxiv.  60. 


his  notice  of  an  intercourse  between 
angels  and  women,  61.  his  voluptuous 
Jerusalem,  63. 

Juvenal,  quotation  from  the  10th  Satire  of, 
respecting  Hannibal,  xliii.  197. 

Juxon,  Bishop,  Jesuitical  letter  of  Charles 
I.  to,  conveying  a  case  of  conscience, 
xlvi.  200.  remarks  on  the  perfidy  dis- 
closed in  this  letter,  201. 


K 


Jvaaba,  the,  an  object  of  peculiar  reve- 
rence at  Mecca,  described  from  the  in- 
formation of  Burckhardt,  L.  172. 

Kiestner,  Professor  Abraham,  the  last 
Leibnitzian  in  Europe,  notice  of,  xxxvi. 
250,  note. 

Kaleidoscopes  claimed  to  be  of  French 
invention,  xxxii.  369. 

■  ■  not  new  to  China,  xli.  133. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  honey  of  bees  feeding  on, 
poisonous,  xxxvii.  123. 

Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  account  of  our  war  with 
the  King  of,  in  1814,  xxvi.  431.  his 
capture,  435.     his  deposition,  439. 

Kano,  the  great  emporium  of  central 
Africa,  account  of,  xliv.  201.  popula- 
tion of,  202. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  account  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  of,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxii. 
221.  his  system  one  of  the  efforts  of 
philosophy  to  expel  the  poison  of  seep- 
ticism  infused  into  it  by  Hume,  235. 

m  ,  view  of  his  system,  xxviii.  497.  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart's  unfavourable  remarks 
on,  censured,  xxxvi.  262. 

■ ,  philosophical  character  of,  far  re- 
moved from  mysticism,  xlvi.  342.  a 
man  of  cool  judgment  and  determinate 
energetic  character,  343.  worth  of  the 
philosophy  of,  not  to  be  gathered  from 
votes  alone,  344.  characteristics  of  his 
system  as  distinguished  from  the  meta- 
physical philosophy  taught  in  Britain, 
345 — 347.  difference  of,  as  to  means, 
from  those  of  Malebranche  and  Des- 
cartes, 348.  opinions  of  the  followers 
of,  popularly  illustrated,  349. 

,  contemptuous  notice  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Rationalism  by,  L.  196.  how 
led  to  overlook  the  fact  of  spontaneous 
consciousness,  200.  held  that  the  un- 
conditioned is  not  an  object  of  know- 
ledge, 203.  a  regular  survey  of  con- 
sciousness undertaken  by,  204,    reason 


and  understanding  in  his  philosophy  per- 
form the  same  function,  205.  remarks 
on  the  analysis  of  thought  by,  206, 207. 

Karnac,  village  of,  leading  to  the  ruins  of 
Luxore,  xli.  46. 

Karroo,  a  plain  in  Southern  Africa,  de- 
scription of,  xxi.  60. 

Kasbeck  of  Kasbeck,  chieftain  of  the  Os- 
setes  tribe  of  Tartars,  account  of,  xxviii. 
316. 

Kasbeck,  Mount,  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  xxviii. 
319.  account  of  three  attempts  to  as- 
cend it  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrott,  ib, 
sacred  character  of  the  mountain  and 
legends  attached  to  it,  320.  the  cross 
and  the  monastery,  321.  remarkable 
grotto,  322.  botanical  riches  found  on, 
323. 

Kater,  Captain  Henry,  "  Experiments  on 
the  light  of  the  Cassegrainian  Telescope, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Gregorian,'* 
xxiv.  31.  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  two  telescopes,  ib.  that  of  Cas- 
segrain  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  its  exist- 
ence scarcely  known,  32.  Capt.  K. 
proves  the  quantity  of  light  in  this 
telescope  considerably  to  exceed  that  of 
the  Gregorian,  the  apertures  and  mag- 
nifying powers  of  the  two  instruments 
being  equal,  32.  des(!^iption  of  his  ex- 
periments, 33 — 35.  remarks  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them,  35.  doubts  and  farther  ex- 
periments suggested,  36 — 38. 

J  "  An  Account  of  Experiments 
for  determining  the  length  of  the  Pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude 
of  London,"  xxx.  407.  accurate  and 
extensive  geographical  and  astronomical 
measurements  which  distinguish  the 
end  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  ib.  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  instruments  for  th« 
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measurement  of  angles ;  substitution  of 
the  entire  circle  for  the  quadrant,  half- 
circle,  &c.,  advantages  of  that  instru- 
ment, ib,  advantage  of  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  Great  Britain  now  car- 
rying on  by  Colonel  Mudge  and  Major 
Colby,  409.  the  new  French  system  of 
weights  and  measures:  principles  on 
which  it  proceeds,  ib.  plan  proposed 
in  England  for  the  uniformity  of  mea- 
sures, and  causes  of  its  failure,  411. 
French  method  of  determining  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  or  intensity  of 
gravitation,  412.  methods  adopted  by 
Captain  Kater ;  notice  of  his  previous 
experience  on  subjects  of  this  kind, 
413.  results  obtained  from  twelve  sets 
of  experiments,  419.  joint  experiments 
of  the  French  and  English  men  of  science 
for  the  same  purpose  in  tlie  Shetland 
Isles,  422.  Capt.  K.'s  repetition  of 
them  at  the  same  station,  424.  (See  the 
next  article. ) 
Kater,  Capt.  Henry,  "  Account  of  Experi- 
ments for  determining  the  variation  in 
the  length  of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  se- 
conds at  the  principal  stations  of  the  tri- 
gonometrical survey  of  Great  Britain," 
xxxiv.  338.  points  of  the  survey,  339. 
description  of  the  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments at  Unst,  340.  table  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  at  the  different  stations, 
345.  character  of  the  observations,  348. 
Kaunitz,  Prince,  prime  minister  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  habits  and  pri- 
vate life  of,  XXX.  433.  conduct  of,  in 
the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia for  the  partition  of  Poland,  xxxvii. 
482—487. 
Kay,  John  and  Robert,  father  and  son, 

inventors  in  cotton  weaving,  xlvi.  4. 
Kean,  Edmund,  absurdity  of  placing  him 
on  a  level  with  Garrick   or  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  XXX.  526. 
Keats,  John,  "  Endymion  :  a  Poetic  Ro- 
mance."    "  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of 
St   Agnes,  aiflft  other  poems,"   xxxiv. 
203.       display  genius,  and  a  spirit  of 
poetry  breathing  through  ail  their  ex- 
travagance, ib.      claim   indulgence   as 
first  attempts,  204.   models  on  which  the 
poet  has  formed  himself,  ib.    deeply  im- 
bued with  the  true  spirit  of  English  poet- 
ry, 205.     his  great  faults,  206.    account 
of,  and  extracts  from  Endymion,  207. 
notice  of,  and  extracts  from  the  poems 
in  the  other  volume,  211 — 213. 
— — ,  atrocious  conduct  of  the  ministe- 
rial press  towards,  xxxviii.  376. 
Keene,  Sir  Benjamin,  British  ambassador 


at  Madrid,  character  and  diplomatic 
correspondence  of,  xxi.  177.  Mr  Pitt's 
secret  despatch  to  him  respecting  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  200 — 
204. 
Keil,  Dr,  estimate  by,  of  the  mean  depth 
of  the  sea,  contrasted  with  that  of  La- 
place, xxvii.  153. 

Keith,  Admiral  Lord,  despatch  sent  to,  by 
Captain  Maitland,  on  the  surrender  of 
Napoleon,  xliv.  390.  striking  testi- 
mony borne  by,  to  the  fascinating  man- 
ners of  the  French  Emperor,  392. 
protest  of  Napoleon  against  the  English 
Government,  delivered  to,  393.  recep- 
tion by,  of  the  Emperor,  on  his  leaving 
the  Bellerophon,  395. 

Kelly,  Dr  R.  C,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
evidence  of,  before  Parliament,  on  the 
Pope's  power,  and  the  allegiance  of  Ca- 
tholics, quoted,  xliii.  138t  160. 

Kelsall,  Charles,  "  The  two  last  Pleadings 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,"  translated 
by,  xxii.^  127.  conjectures  as  to  the 
translator's  object  in  this  publication, 
ib.  the  two  orations  badly  selected  for 
the  purpose  he  is  supposed  to  have  in 
view,  129.  objectionable  from  their 
length,  and  above  all  from  the  nature 
of  their  subjects,  134.  manner  in  which 
the  translator  has  executed  his  task, 
138.  qualities  required  for  it,  in  which 
he  is  deficient,  ib.  specimens  of  his 
translation,  in  which  the  meaning  is 
misconceived,  or  entirely  lost,  139 — 
142.     errors  in  his  English,  142 . 

,  "  Remarks  on  the  Modern  State 

of  Sicily"  (a  postscript  to  the  preceding 
work),  xxii.  107.  extract  from,  112. 
See  Sicily. 

Kemble,  John,  merits  of,  as  an  actor, 
XXX.  526. 

.  ■ .,  verses  by  Mr  Campbell,  on  the 
retirement  of,  from  the  stage,  xli.  285. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  identified  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  Be  Imitatione  Chmti, 
xliv.  2. 

Kenilworth,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  in- 
cidental remarks  on,  xxxvii.  207. 

Kennedy,  Mr,  Memoir  of,  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  quoted 
as  affording  strong  testimony  to  the  ori- 
ginality of  Sir  Richard  Arkvvright's  in- 
ventions, xlvi.  12.  estimate  by,  of 
persons  employed  in  spinning  cotton, 
in  1817,  and  of  the  quantity  of  yarn 
produced,  20. 

Kennedy,  T.  F.,  remarks  on  the  bill  in- 
troduced by,  for  changing  the  mode  of 
nominating  juries  in  Scotland,  xxxvi. 
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176.  182.  evils  which  it  has  remedied, 
xxxviii.  228,  defect  still  remaining, 
230.  Mr  K.  recommended  to  perse- 
vere till  he  has  removed  that  also,  234. 

Kennet,  Bishop,  account  of  Dean  Swift's 
behaviour  in  1713,  by,  xxvii.  18. 

Kentucky,  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  state  of,  since  1792,  xxxi.  134. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  abuses 
in  grammar  schools,  xxxi.  502. 
'  said  to  have  prepared  a  bill  for 

the  amendment  of  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty ;  but  on  some  preliminary  objec- 
tion being  started,  to  have  destroyed  it 
in  a  fit  of  vexation,  XXXV.  211.  infer- 
ence deducible  from  this,  ib, 

,  letters  from  George  IIL  to,  xlvi. 

163.  opinion  of,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  given  to  the  king, 
170. 

Kepler's  problem  for  the  determination 
of  the  sun's  place,  history  of,  xxxi.  380. 

Keppel,  Hon.  Captain  George,  "  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to 
England,"  xlvii.  368.  commended  for 
its  lively,  simple,  and  unaifected  man- 
ner, 369.  departure  from  Bombay,  ib. 
reception  of,  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
370.  the  Sheikh  of  Dirhemmia,  371. 
description  of  Bussorah,  ib.  first  inter- 
view of,  with  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
.372.  danger  of  robbers  in  Arabia,  less 
than  apprehended,  373.  striking  facts 
regarding  the  soil  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon, ib.  caravans  of  Persian  pilgrims, 
374.  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  ib.  375.  description 
of  Bagdad,  375.  error  in  the  site  he 
assigns  to  Seleucia,  376 — 379.  escape 
from  a  fatal  mistake,  380.  sketch  of 
a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  381 .  anec- 
dotes of  Moolah  AH,  an  Arabian  refu- 
gee, at  Kermanshah,  382.  reception  of, 
at    Teheraun,    by   Ameer-ed-Dowlah, 

383.  arrival  and  reception  by  Mr 
Glen,  Scotch  missionary  at  Astrakhan, 

384.  arrival  in  England,  385. 

Kerr,  Robert,  his  translation  of  Cuvier's 
Theory  of  the  Earth  commended  as 
faithful  and  Qlegant,  xxii.  455.  his  mis- 
takes in  passages  where  astronomy  is 
treated  of,  475. 

Kerrich,  Rev.  Thomas,  account  of  the 
monuments  of  Peter  de  Egeblanche, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  of  Peter  of  Sa- 
voy, Earl  of  Richmond,  at  Aquabella,  in 
Savoy,  by,  xxix.  196.  recommended  to 
attempt  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  France  and  Italy,  ib. 

Kerseboom,   M.,  tables  constructed  by, 


of  mortality  among  nominees  of  Ton- 
tines, xlix.  13. 

Kew  Gardens,  illiberal  management  of, 
xxxiv.  359. 

Khalsa,  the  name  of  the  sacred  institu- 
tion to  which  the  Sikhs  are  bound  to 
conform,  and  pay  obedience,  xxi.  441. 

Khorasan,  narrative  of  a  journey  into,  in 
1821  and  1822,  by  J.B.Fraser,xliii.  87. 
extent  of  country  traversed,  divided  be- 
tween the  Afghans  and  the  Persians, 

99.  state  of  society  in  the  country, 

100.  extensive  slave  trade  carried  on 
in,  ib. — 103.  geography  of,  indebted  to 
Mr  Fraser,  106. 

Khulasat-al-Hisab,  an  Arabic  work  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  xxi.  375. 

Khyva,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  slave- 
market,  xliii.  102—104. 

Kilkenny,  "  The  Private  Theatre  of,  with 
introductory  observations  on  other  pri- 
vate  theatres  in  Ireland  before  it  was 
opened,"  xlvi.  368.  ancient  claims 
which  the  city  of,  possesses  on  the 
lovers  of  the  drama,  386.  social  era 
in  Ireland  expired  with  the  theatricals 
of,  389. 

"  Kilmeny,"  one  of  the  poems  in  Hogg's 
Queen's  Wake,  account  of,  and  extracts 
from,  xxlv.  163—168. 

King,  Captain  P.P.,  Narrative  of  a  Survey 
of  the  Inter-tropical  and  Western  Coasts 
of  Australia,  xlvii.  87.  journal  of, 
perhaps  somewhat  too  minute,  ib. 
course  pursued  by,  in  his  survey,  89. 
reckons  several  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast  of  New  Holland  as  almost  entire- 
ly unknown,  91. 

King,  Dr,  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Russians  preserve  theif 
poultry,  meat,  and  vegetables,  xxiiR 
109. 

— —  Dr  William,  principal  of  St  Mary 
Hall,  Oxon.  "  Political  and  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  his  own  times,"  xxxii. 
74.  the  author  a  Tory  of  the  old 
school;  of  liberal  and  independent 
feelings,  75.  the  work  intended  by  the 
author  for  publication,  ib.  anecdote  of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  76.  of  Pope's  dram- 
drinking,  77.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
mode  of  gaining  a  vote,  78.  his  saying, 
that  every  man  had  his  price,  satisfac- 
torily proved,  ib.  traits  of  avarice  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  ib, 
cases  of  men  mistaking  their  talents  ; 
Addison;  Lord  Mar's  brother;  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  79.  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  modern  English  hier- 
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arcliy;  exceptions,  Butler,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Burnett,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, 80.  admirable  repartee  of  Bishop 
Atterbury  to  Lord  Coningsby,  82.  re- 
marks on  the  neglect  of  the  study  of 
English,  and  upon  oratory,  83.  causes 
of  the  author's  bad  repute  with  his  own 
party  in  the  decline  of  life,  84<.  his 
communication  with  the  Pretender  in 
1750,  85.  his  account  of,  and  anec- 
dotes of  that  personage,  85—88. 

King,  Lord,  "The  Life  of  John* Locke," 
&c.,  value  of  this  work  liigher  than 
belongs  to  mere  biography,  L.  L  judi- 
cious selections  from  the  journal  of 
Locke  wliile  in  France,  ih.  error  of,  in 
leaving  the  opinion  of  Sir  VV.  Temple 
on  tl.  ■  elevation  of  Shaftesbury  to  be  in- 
ferred as  favourable,  12;  and  in  lepre- 
senting  the  resignation  of  Shaftesbury 
as  voluntary,  13.  strong  remark  of,  on 
the  trials  subsequent  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  14<.  mis- 
take committed  by,  in  fixing  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  Locke's  Essay,  19. 
curious  and  valuable  piece  of  Locke  on 
the  act  establishing  a  censorship,  20. 
memorials  of  the  intimacy  between 
Locke  and  Newton,  ib.  mistake  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  Newton's 
Principia,  21.  observations  on  the 
measures  respecting  the  currency  in 
1695  and  1819,  26,  27.  simple  and 
striking  account  of  the  last  scene  of 
Locke's  life,  28. 

Kings,  modern  example  of  the  cashiering 
of,  exhibited  in  our  conducti  to  the 
King  of  Candy,  xxvi.  431—439. 

,  excess  of  power  literally  tends  to 
render  them  insane,  xxvii.  399.  instan- 
ced in  the  cases  of  Nero  and  Henry 
VIIL,  ib.     See  Courts. 

wm  opinions   of,   to  what  authority 

entitled  after  their  death,  xlvi.  163. 

m  .  ,  ancient  Scottish  poem  on  the 
office  and  duties  of,  xlviii.  507.  See 
Lauder. 

King's  College,  in  London,  views  and 
objects  of  the  founders  of,  stated  and 
examined,  xlviii.  241 — 245.  probable 
religious  discipline,  what,  246.  funds 
for,  to  be  raised  in  part  by  shares,  247. 
residence  of  students  considered  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  of,  249.  amount 
of  funds  probably  wanted  for,  250. 
erection  of,  a  singular  benefit  to  the 
community,  251.  motives  of  some  of 
the  founders  of,  no  drawback  on  the 
gratification  afforded  by  its  institution, 
852.     profit  to  be  derived  by,  from 


the  experience  of  its  predecessor,  258. 
See  London  University. 

King's  evil,  miraculous  power  attribu- 
ted to  the  French  kings  to  cure,  by  the 
touch,  xli.  12. 

Kinnaird,  Lord,  "  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Peers  of  Scotland,'*  by,  a  spirited  and 
sensible  production,  xliv.  397.  mode- 
rate estimate  formed  by,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  order,  398.  praise  of 
Lord  Grenville's  bill  introduced  in 
1806,  to  improve  the  legislative  privi- 
leges of  the  Scottish  Peerage,  ib.  the 
country  deprived  of  the  valuable  servi- 
ces of,  on  account  of  his  honesty  and 
independence  of  spirit,  399.  objections 
of  the  Scotch  Peers  to  Lord  Grenville's 
bill  answered  by,  400. 

Kinneir,  John  Macdonald,  "  Geographi- 
cal Memoir  (and  Map)  of  the  Persian 
Empire,"  xxii..409.  would  have  ex- 
cited more  attention  if  they  had  been 
published  four  or  five  years  ago,  ib. 
materials  from  which  they  have  been 
constructed,  410.  the  author  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  task,  ib.  his  account 
of  Mekran  and  Siestan  has  filled  a  large 
blank  in  our  maps  of  Asia,  411.  ex- 
tract from  the  work,  containing  a  de- 
scription of  Susa,  412 — 415.  high 
commendation  of  the  work,  415. 

the  prophecy  respecting  the  fall 


of  the  Turkish  empire  met  by,  at  Ico- 
nium,in  1813,  L.  334. 

Kirby,  Rev.  W.,  and  Wm.  Spence,  "  In- 
troduction to  Entomology,"  xxxvii.  122. 

Kircher,  Father,  dreams  of,  on  the  expli- 
cation of  hieroglyphics,  xlv.  106. 

Kirkcudbright,  rate  of  day  labour,  and  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  the  Stewartry  of,  from 
1793  to  1822,  xl.  28.  affords  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  fall  of  profits 
since  the  peace,  ib. 

Kirkdale,  near  Kirkby  Moorside,  in  York- 
shire, remarkable  cave  discovered  at, 
in  1821,  xxxix.  207.  fossil  bones  of  ani- 
mals found  there,  by  Professor  Buckland, 
208 — 21.3.  points  which  he  considers 
demonstrated  by  the  discovery,  213. 
account  of  a  second  cavern  discovered 
there,  218. 

Kirwan,  Dean,  astonishing  effects  of  the 
preaching  of,  xlv.  151. 

Kirwan,  Richard,  character  and  extract 
from  his  "  Geological  Essays,"  xxxix. 
204.  his  wild  and  fanciful  opinions  on 
the  primitive  state  of  the  globe,  the 
Deluge,  &c  205,  and  note. 

Kissing,  the  custom  of,  introduced  into 
England  from  Friesl&nd,  xxxii.  4,  5, 
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Kitchener,  Dr  William,  "  Apiciiis  Redi- 
vivus,  or  Cook's  Oracle,"  account  of, 
XXXV.  60.     his  "  Peptic  Precepts,"  G2. 

Klaprotb,  Julius  von,  "  Travels  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  in  the  years 
1807  and  1808,"  xxviii.  302.  character 
of  the  work,  ib.  his  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Georgia  by  the  Russians, 
331. 

Klingspor,  Count,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Swedish  Revolution,  xxi.  172. 

Klopstock,  character  of,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  xxii.  214-.  his  opinion  on  skates 
and  skating,  quoted  by  Goethe,  xxvi. 
336. 

■,  works  of,  unexceptionable  to  the 
most  fastidious  taste,  xlvi.  320. 

Kliiber's  *'  Acten  des  Wiener  Congress- 
es," character  of,  xxxii.  402, 7iote. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  character  and  anec- 
dotes of,  xxxiii.  328.  . 

Knight,  Henry  Gaily,  "  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  Foreign  Aifairs," 
by,  L.  277.  regret  felt  by,  in  1829,  at 
the  feelings  of  alienation  towards  Great 
Britain  evinced  on  the  Continent,  ib. 

,  Thomas  Andrew,  notice  of  his 
papers  on  vegetable  physiology,  &c.  in 
Horticultural  Society's  Transactions, 
xxxiv.  359.  his  experiments  on  apple- 
trees,  and  their  results,  364-. 

Knights,  the,  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
translated  by  Mr  Mitchell,  remarks  on, 
with  extracts,  xxxiv.  311 — 318. 

Knights  of  the  shire,  probable  origin  of 
this  designation  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  counties  in  England,  xxxvi. 
328  ;  and  note,  329.  ancient  mode  of 
electing,  330. 

Knowledge,  miseries  attendant  on,  xxi.  17. 
folly  of  looking  to  its  increase  for  the 
cure  of  vice  and  unhappiness,  ib.  ha- 
bits formed  by  acquiring  it,  disqualify 
for  vigorous  and  independent  exertion, 
tb»  prodigious  waste  of  time  and  la- 
bour in  acquiring  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  original,  19.  the  general  diffu- 
sion of,  makes  the  public  indifferent 
and  unjust  to  those  who  attempt  to 
add  to  it,  ib. 

,  the  extensive  dissemination  of, 

in  England,  a  cause  of  retarding  the 
advancement  of  the  higher  mathema- 
tics, xxxi.  392. 

—  ■  ,  remarks  on  the  little  diffusion  of, 
in  France,  compared  with  England, 
xxxiv.  409.  disparity  between  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  greater  in  the 
former  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, ib,     one  great  emporium  into 


which  the  whole  light  of  the  nation  has 
been  collected,  410.  difference  in  the 
constitution  and  objects  of  the  Institute 
of  France  and  those  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  England,  ib.  411.  the  scanti- 
ness of  knowledge  perceptible,  not  only 
in  the  public  at  large,  but  in  the  pro- 
fessedly learned  classes  of  society,  415. 
limited  number  of  books  circulated  over 
it,  417;  of  periodical  works,  418  ;  of 
circulating  libraries,  419. 

Knowledge,  discussion  respecting  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  insist  on  the  dangers 
of  the  diffusion  of,  xliii.  243.  begets 
prudence,  244.  provides  substitutes  for 
bad  pursuits,  245.  enables  the  people 
to  judge  with  fairness  of  the  measures 
of  government,  246.  a  word  ty  a  class 
of  alarmists  respecting,  247. 

,  recent  advancement  of,  in  regard 

to  art,  noticed,  xliii.  496.  true,  expels 
the  pedantry  of  art,  497. 

•,  evils  of  the  spread  of,  as  described 

by  a  country  gentleman,  xlv.  189.  good 
effects  of  the  spread  of,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes,  195.  duty 
of  the  friends  of,  to  give  the  desire  for 
it  a  beneficial  direction,  196.  advance- 
ment of,  among  the  people,  chiefly  to 
be  effected  by  reading,  197.  plan  for  the 
publication  of  a  Library  of  Useful,  198. 
merits  and  benefits  of  this  plan,  199. 

,  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful, considered  as  established,  and  in 
operation,  xlvi.  225.  promotion  of,  to 
be  furthered  by  a  series  of  rational  his- 
tories, 226.  proceedings  suggested  to 
the  enemies  of,  229.  rival  plan,  an- 
nounced and  abandoned,  231.  plan  of 
the  Society  and  its  Library,  when  and 
by  whom  first  announced,  232 — 235. 
paltry  attempt  of  some  booksellers  to 
set  on  foot  another,  and  specimens  of 
its  execution,  2.35 — 240.  encouraging 
view  of  the  progress  of,  among  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  exertions  of  this  society, 
243.  defects  of,  may  be  supplied  to  a 
far  higher  class  than  that  of  workmen, 
244. 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  "  Virginius,  a 
Tragedy,"  xxxviii.  177.  the  poetry  of 
the  author  not  an  independent  faculty; 
springs  rather  from  passion,  or  a  colli- 
sion of  events,  204.  attention  of  the 
reader  strongly  excited  and  kept  up 
throughout ;  has  succeeded  eminently 
on  the  stage,  and  merits  its  success,  ib. 
extracts,  205,  206. 

Knox,  John,  the  Scottish  Reformer,  per^ 
secuting  spirit  of,  xxvi,  55. 
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Knox,John,conferenceof,withMaitlandof 
Lethington,  on  the  subject  of  suppress- 
ing the  queen's  mass,  xxvii.  166.  sa- 
vage principles  which  he  advanced  on 
that  occasion,  ib.  Dr  M'Crie's  apology 
for  him  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  167. 
maintained  the  same  principles  in  his 
cooler  moments,  and  for  ten  successive 
years  ;  proofs  of  this,  extracted  from  his 
history,  168.  severe  enactments  by 
the  statute  of  1560  against  the  sayers 
and  hearers  of  mass,  171.  causes  why 
no  capital  execution  followed  upon  this 
law,  ib.  variance  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  clergy  with  respect  to 
toleration,  173.  the  language  of  the 
latter  led  the  courtiers  to  look  upon 
them  as  monsters,  174<. 

Koepenick,  the  castle  of,  near  Berlin, 
turned  into  a  state-prison  in  1823, 
xlii.  476. 

Kolli,  Baron  de,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Secret 
Mission  of,  in  1810,  for  liberating  Fer- 
dinand VII.  from  captivity  at  Valen- 
9ay,"  xxxix.  234i.  a  more  awkward  in- 
triguer, or  more  bungling  manager  of  a 
plot,  could  not  have  been  found,  235. 
evidence  of  bis  total  want  of  caution, 
circumspection,  or  secrecy,  236.  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  till  taken  and 
shut  up  in  the  Donjon  of  Vincennes, 
after  having  avowed  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  the  fabrication  of  his  pa- 
pers, 237 — 240.  his  various  attempts 
to  escape,  243.  removed  to  Saumur  and 
liberated,  ib.  delivers  the  letter  of 
George  III.  to  Ferdinand  in  person  at 
Madrid,  244.  accepts  a  commission  in 
a  corps  of  French  emigrant  volunteers, 
taken  prisoner — released  at  the  peace  of 
1815,  and  retires  to  a  private  station,  ib. 

Konsberg,  in  Norway,  silver  mines  of, 
xxxix.  143.  immense  mass  of  native 
silver  found  in,  ib.  worked  at  a  great 
loss  to  the  government,  in  order  to  af- 
ford employment  and  support  to  about 
14,000  families,  ib.  cause  of  this  loss, 
ib.  minerals  and  other  substances  found 
in  them,  ib.  lectures  on  mineralogy 
given  there,  144. 

Koordistan,  description  of  the  Valley  of, 
and  of  the  Koord  peasantry,  xxxii.  117. 

Koordish  tribes,  account  of,  by  Mr  J.  B. 
Fraser,  xliii.  99. 


Kooskooskee,  one  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Columbia,  xxiv.  435. 

Kopp,  Dr  U.  F.,  notice  of  the  curious  and 
learned  work  of  *'  Tachygraphia  vete- 
rum  exposita  et  illustrata,"  xlviii.  361. 
his  dictionary  of  ancient  short-hand  ; 
notion  that  the  notes  are  not  alphabet- 
ical, successfully  combated  by,  362.  Ti- 
ronian  notes  considered  by,  as  not  de- 
rived from  Greece,  363.  labours  of, 
meritorious,  but  rather  overrated  by 
himself,  364. 

Korner,  Theodor,  the  songs  of,  have  im- 
mortalized the  exploits  of  the  Germans 
in  the  war  of  liberation,  xlii.  467. 

Koran,  the,  called  by  an  Irish  clergyman 
a  revelation,  L.  336.  See  Forsler.  See 
Mahomedanism. 

Kosciusko,  General,  notices  of  his  differ- 
ent victories  over  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  xxii.  315.  carried  to  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
316.  enters  Cracow,  509.  proclaims 
the  constitution  in  the  cathedral,  ib. 
proclaims  a  national  confederation,  and 
issues  a  manifesto,  ib.  takes  Warsaw, 
510.  puts  to  death  the  principals  in 
an  insurrection,  ib.  with  12,000  irre- 
gulars withstands  40,000  disciplined 
Prussians,  511.  gives  battle  to  the 
Russians;  falls,  covered  with  wounds; 
sent  prisoner  to  Petersburgh ;  confined 
by  the  Empress  in  a  dungeon  ;  released 
by  the  Emperor  Paul,  ib.  refuses  a 
command  in  Napoleon's  army,  without 
a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
515.  his  requests  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  ib.  his  death  ;  Poles  allow- 
ed to  pay  due  honour  to  his  remains, 
ih. 

Kov^iv/Lca,  or  cutting  the  hair  of  the  prince, 
the  ceremony  of,  regarded  as  a  religious 
rite  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  L. 
94. 

Kubla  Khan,  a  Vision,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
xxvii.  64. 

Kufstein,  siege  of  the  fortress  of,  by  the 
Tyrolese,  under  Speckbacher,  xxvii.  79. 

Ku-tou,  or  nine  prostrations,  the  cere- 
mony required  of  the  ambassadors  on 
being  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
China;  instances  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed or  refused  by  the  different  Eu- 
ropean ambassadors,  xxix.  434—438. 
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Labaume,  Eugene,  '*  Circumstantial 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia," 
xxiv.  374.  superior  claims  to  atten- 
tion which  the  subject  possesses  over 
every  other  military  narrative,  375.  the 
author,  an  engineer  in  the  4th  corps  of 
the  army,  relates  merely  what  came  un- 
der his  own  personal  observation,  376. 
difficulties  under  which  the  work  was 
composed,  ib,  abstract  of  the  narrative ; 
extracts?  entry  of  the  French  into  Smo- 
lensko,  378.  preparation  for  the  battle 
of  Moskwa,  380.  description  of  the 
battle,  381.  first  coup  cVcnl  of  Moscow, 
384.  entrance  into,  and  conflagration 
of  that  capital,  385 — 387.  commence- 
ment of  the  retreat,  388.  passage  of 
the  river  Wop,  390.  march  of  the  4th 
corps  from  Smolensko,  392.  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  393.  conclusion,  394. 
alarm  excited  for  the  renewal  of  such 
scenes  by  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn to  France  and  arrival  at  Lyons,  395. 

Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  pathetic  ad- 
dress of,  on  being  forced  by  Ccesar  on 
the  stage,  xlvi.  369. 

Laborde,  Comte  Alexandre  de,  "  Plan  d' 
Education  pour  les  Enfans  pauvres, 
d'apresles  deuxmethodes  combinees  de 
Bell  et  de  Lancaster,"  xxxiii.  493.  was 
the  first  Frenchman  who  became  sen- 
sible of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
France  from  adopting  the  system,  494. 

Labour,  every  attempt  to  set  a  maximum 
on  the  price  of,  injurious  to  the  work- 
men, and  of  no  real  advantage  to  their 
employers,  xxxix.  315. 

Labourers,  condition  of,  in  England,  exa- 
mined, in  refutation  of  Mr  Southey's 
doctrines  on  the  manufacturing  system, 
L.  538.  state  of,  in  England,  compared 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  557 — 
559.  sufferings  of,  in  England  and 
France,  compared,  560. 

Labouring  classes,  manner  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  xxxiii.  159—164. 

Labrador,  "  Notice  respecting  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  Coast  of,"  by  Mr  Steinhauer, 
xxviii.  191. 

■  ,  first  discovery  of,  by  Sir  Martin 

Frobisher,  xxx.  41. 

Lacaille,  his  measurement  of  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  in  South  Africa,  deductions 
from,  xxi.  52. 

Lacaille,  M,  (read  Caillie),  first  report  of 


his  successful  visit  to,  and  return  from, 
Tombuctoo,  xlix.  149. 

Lachlan,  a  river  in  New  South  Wales, 
description  and  singular  termination  of, 
xxxiv.  424,  425. 

Lacroix,  M.,  the  "  Traite  Elementaire  des 
Probabilites"  of,  referred  to,  respecting 
the  inequality  of  tontines,  xlvii.  72. 

Lactantius,  poems  under  his  name  gene- 
rally rejected  as  spurious,  xxiv.  71. 

Lady  of  the  Castle,  the,  a  poem  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  L.  .39. 

Lafayette,  Madame  de,  character  of  her  no- 
vel, "  Princesse  de  Cleves,"  xxxiv.  338. 
■,  Marquis  de,  character  and  con- 


duct of,  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  xxiv.  529. 

character   of,   by    Madame    de 


Stael,  xxx.  295. 

,  commended  for  his  integrity  and 
consistency,  xli.  25.  an  actor  in  the 
private  theatre  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
xlvi.  381. 

Lafontaine,  Jean,  bon.mot  of,  xxiii.  318. 

Lago  di  Garda,  description  of,  by  Mr  Eus- 
tace, xxi.  391. 

Lagrange,  M.,  nev/  light  thrown  on  the 
principles  of  the  fluxionary  or  differen- 
tial calculus  by  his  discoveries,  xxvii. 
88.  character  of  his  "  Theorie  des 
Fonctions  Analytiques,"  89.  problem 
for  which  his  calculus  of  variation  was 
found  necessary,  97. 
■  ■  ■■  has  assisted  in  putting  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  physical  astronomy,  xxxi. 
377.  solution  of  Kepler's  problem  by 
one  of  his  theorems,  385.  his  investi- 
gation of  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  390. 

)  "  Mecanique  Analytique,"  cha- 
racter of,  xxxiv.  414. 

Laharpe,  remarks  on  the  style  of,  by  Di- 
derot and  by  Grimm,  xxi.  288. 

Laidlaw,  a  Scotch  poet,  beautiful  ballad 
by,  called  *'  Lucy's  -flitting,"  quoted, 
xlvii.  202. 

Laine,  M.,  French  Vice-Consul  at  Per- 
nambuco,  hypocritically  glosses  over  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  Martinique  with 
a  heavy  cargo  of  slaves,  xli.  202. 

Laing,  Captain,  afterwards  Major,  contri- 
butions of,  to  the  history  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Ashantee  and  Fantee,  xli. 
337.  details  by,  in  opposition  to  Mr 
Dupuis,  of  transactions  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  349. 
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Laing,  Major,  tragical  fate  of,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  African  discovery,  xlix.  148. 

.  ,  John,  surgeon,  *«  A  Voyage  to 

Spitzbergen,"  xxx.  1,  character  of  the 
work,  4. 

—  Malcolm,  his  History  of  Scot- 

land, quoted  on  the  introduction  of  the 
law  of  entail  into  that  country,  xliii. 
443. 

,  merits  of,  as  an  historical  writer, 

in  relation  to  the  question  of  who  wrote 
"  Ikon  Basilike,"  xliv.  37. 

*'  Laissez  faire,"  and  "  Leave  things  to 
themselves,"  misapplication  of  the  max- 
im by  the  sciolists  in  political  economy, 
xxxiv.  222. 

Laity,  the,  as  much  an  essential  integral  part 
of  the  church  as  the  clergy,  xliv.  500. 

Lake  of  Geneva,  picture  of  an  evening 
calm  on  the,  by  Lord  Byron,  xxvii. 
302. 

Lalla  Rookh,  an  oriental  romance,  by 
Thomas  Moore,  xxix.  1 — 35.  See 
Moore. 

La  Luzerne,  Chevalier  de,  Letter  to,  from 
Dc  Franklin,  xxviii.  284. 

Lamb,  George,  petition  to  parliament 
for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners,  from 
jurymen  at  the  Old  Bailey,  present- 
ed by,  xlv.  74.  motion  made  by,  for 
that  purpose,  supported  by  Messrs 
Brougham  and  Scarlett,  78.  absurd 
reasoning  of  the  opponents  of,  shown  in 
its  consequences,  88.  his  plan  not  to 
compel,  but  to  allow  prisoners  to  take 
counsel,  92. 

Lambton,  J.  G.  (now  Lord  Durham),  the 
Rev.  H.  Phillpotts'  calumnious  attack 
uport,  reprobated,  xxxii.  452. 

— — — ,  Major  William,  "  Account  of  a 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  Measure- 
ment of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian  in  the 
peninsula  of  India,"  xxi.  210.  account 
of  the  various  methods  hitherto  adopt- 
ed for  such  purposes,  310 — 313.  in- 
struments used  by  Major  L.,  314.  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  be  combined  in  a 
survey  of  this  kind,  ih.  measurement 
of  the  base,  315.  measurement  of  a 
degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
316.  not  satisfactory,  317.  series  of 
triangles  carried  across  the  peninsula  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  318.  second  base 
measured  at   Bangalore,   319.      other 

things  attempted  by  Major  L.,  ib 321. 

extension  of  the  survey  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  321.  de- 
grees deduced,  and  anomalies  observable 
in  them,  322 — 326.  these  anomalies 
differently  accounted  for,  327.     true 


resolution  of  the  difficulty  probably  at 
hand,  328. 

Lambton,  Major  William,  Captain  Kater 
a  coadjutor  of,  in  the  survey,  xxx.  413. 

Lamartine,  Alphonse  de,  a  French  poet, 
his  notions  of  sublimity,  xxxiv.  372. 

"  Meditations  Poetiques,"  xxxvii. 

407.  regarded  as  the  poetical  represen- 
tative of  the  high  aristocracy,  but  no- 
thing in  his  writings  justifies  the  impu- 
tation, 420.  his  poems  full  of  pious 
melancholy,  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
ib.  boldness  of  his  versification,  421. 
his  ample  borrowings  from  English 
writers,  Uj.  unquestionably  the  best 
living  French  poet,  ib.  extracts,  421 
—425. 

La  Mar  Zarah,  the  river  which  flows  to 
the  south-west  of  Tombuctoo,  xxvi. 
391. 

Lamego,  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of,  in 
1143,  quoted,  xlv.  222.  laws  of,  re- 
newed by  the  Cortes  of  1641,  225. 

*'  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St  Agnes, 
and  other  Poems."  By  John  Keats. 
See  Keats. 

La  Motte,  Madame,  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  duped  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  neck> 
lace,  xxx.  437—440. 

Lancashire  cotton  weavers,  wretched  state 
of  the,  in  1820,  xxxiii.  3.33. 

Lancaster  and  York,  remarks  on  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  houses  of,  to  the 
throne  of  England,  xxx.  170,  171. 

Lancasterian  system  of  Education, contrast 
between  the,  and  that  of  the  National 
Society,  xxi.  210.  its  principle  of  keep- 
ing the  elements  of  literature  and  those 
of  religion  distinct,  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  214.  great 
extension  of  the  schools,  218.  funds 
insufficient  to  breed  masters  to  meet  the 
demand,  219. 

■ ,  introduced  into   France,  xxxiii. 

494.  the  mention  of  Lancaster's  name 
carefully  avoided  in  the  denomination 
there  given  to  it,  496.  P'rench  claims 
to  a  share  in  the  merit  of  the  invention, 
ib.  the  merit  lies  not  in  the  discovery, 
but  in  the  charity  which  directed  its  ap- 
plication, 498.  See  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society. 

Lancaster  Sound,  Captain  Ross's  account 
of  the  examination  of,  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage, 
xxxi.  352.  the  new  expedition  intend- 
ed almost  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  it,  353. 

I  ,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  in 
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liis  second  voyage,  to  be  the  entrance 
into  the  grand  basin  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
xlviii.  430. 

Land  under  wheat  and  potatoes,  relative 
produce  of,  xxxviii.  108.  wheat  only 
half  the  cost  of  potatoes,  109. 

Landed  property,  laws  respecting  the 
transmission  of,  different  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  xl.  350.  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  any  system  of,  only 
ascertained  by  comparing  with  other 
systems,  ib.  in  modern  Europe  gene- 
rally regulated  by  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture, 354i.  a  good  custom,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantages,  360. 
evils  which  must  result  from  a  division 
of,  into  small  portions,  362.  check 
which  that  gives  to  improvement  of,  an 
insuperable  objection  to  this  practice, 
370.  not  the  most  active  instigator  to 
severe  and  incessant  labour,  374. 

Lander,  Richard,  affecting  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Clapperton  by,  xlix. 
140.  aid  offered  to,  by  Sultan  Bello  in 
effecting  his  return  from  Saccatoo,  141. 
idea  of  tracing  the  Niger  to  its  termina- 
tion, formed  by,  ib.  progress  of,  to  the 
coast,  142.  curious  instance  of  super- 
stitious infatuation  given  by,  143. 

Landino,  Cristoforo,  character  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Dante,  xxix.  461. 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  proposal  of  a  new 
law  of,  for  Ireland,  xli.  395.  bill  to  re- 
gulate the  law  of,  introduced  by  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  xliii.  73.  evidence  re- 
garding the  connexion  between,  xliii. 
483.  undoubted  case  made  out  for  a 
change  in  the  law  of,  487.  bill  regard- 
ing, seriously  recommended,  496. 

Landlords,  advantages  which  they  gain  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  given 
them  by  the  corn  laws,  xxxiii.  173 — 
175.  unreasonableness  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  being  compelled 
to  pay  a  monopoly  price  to  increase 
their  rental,  181.  the  interest  of,  not 
the  same  with  that  of  the  farmers,  184, 
185.  the  only  class  who  are  ever  be- 
nefited by  a  low  rate  of  profits,  xl.  30. 
,  would  be  benefited  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  corn  laws,  xli.  68. 

-,  absentee,  why  said  to  be  injuri- 


ous, xliii.  55.  alleged  effects  of  the  ex- 
penditure of,  examined,  61.  nnoral  in- 
fluence of,  in  their  neighbourhood,  con- 
sidered, 67.  powers  of,  in  regard  to 
leases  in  Ireland,  proposed  to  be  regu- 
lated by  an  act  of  Parliament,  73.  re- 
sidence of,  how  far  it  guarantees  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  74.     how  a  better 


system  of  legislation  for  Ireland  would 
affect  the  question  of  their  residence, 
76. 

Landor,  (Walter  Savage)  "  Imaginary  Con- 
versations of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men," xl.  67.  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
human  intellect,  ib.  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  self-opinion  and  self-will,  68.  an 
edifying  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  liter- 
ary jacobinism,  70.  character  of  that 
sect,  71.  hatred  of  Bonaparte  turned 
to  admiration,  72.  Washington,  the 
great  idol  of  the  party,  73.  dialogue 
between  Sir  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  73;  between  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth and  Lord  Burghley.on  Spenser's 
pension,  74 — 78;  between  Humph- 
rey Hardcastle  and  Bishop  Burnet, 
82.  those  dialogues  in  which  he  in- 
troduces the  great  men  of  antiquity  the 
best,  84.  fails  when  he  attempts  com- 
mon  or  vulgar  humour,  87.  conver- 
sation between  Lopez  Banos  and  Ro- 
mero Alpuente,  on  the  French  invasion 
of  Spain,  a  specimen  of  the  outrage- 
ous spirit  that  so  frequently  breaks  out  in 
the  work,  87.  the  author's  former 
works,  91,  92. 

Landstaende,  of  Austria,  proposed  by  her 
as  the  model  of  representative  bodies 
for  Germany,  xlii.  477. 

Langholm,  parish  of,  poor's  rates  eradi- 
cated from,  after  they  had  been  fully 
confirmed,  xli.  258.    510. 

Langley,  Batty,  works  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture by,  noticed,  xlix.  422. 

Languages,  philosophy  of,  now  a  favourite 
subject  of  study  with  the  Germans, 
xxxvi.  264. 

,  the  learned,  as  good  branches  of 
study  for  testing  and  exercising  intel- 
lect as  any  others,  xli.  319.  study  of, 
fit  to  exercise  attention,  memory,  and 
the  powers  of  analysis,  combination,  and 
taste,  320.  error  on  the  subject  of,  by 
the  author  of  Thoughts  and  Recollec- 
tions, xlii.  455. 

,  a  glut  of,  among  youth,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  bounty  la- 
vished on  their  acquirement  of,  xliii. 
327.  extensive  study  of,  inimical  to  the 
ends  of  a  free  collegiate  education,  328. 
partisans  of,  more  numerous  and  en- 
thusiastic than  the  mathematicians,  329. 
comparative  power  and  accuracy  of,  ex- 
hibited in  an  estimate  of  the  Latin,  330, 
331 ; — and  of  the  Greek,  332.  general 
advantages  of  the  study  of,  ib.  pursuit 
of  modern,  compared  with  that  of  Greek, 
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333.  lunitatian  of  ideas  and  perversion 
of  pursuits,  occasioned  by  a  too  exclu- 
sive pursuit  of  the  learned,  334?.  dead 
ones,  luxuries  of  mental  culture,  335. 
will  not  be  neglected  under  a  free  sys- 
tem of  university  education,  336,  rot 
taught  at  universities,  and  why,  337. 

Languages,  methods  of  teaching  by  Mr  Ha- 
milton, examined,  xliv.  48.  acquisition 
of,  on  the  old  plan  of  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, compared  with  that  by  literal 
translations,  50.  Mr  Hamilton's  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  learning,  by  trans- 
lation, 54.  merit  and  use  of  difficulties 
in  the  acquisition  of,  examined,  57.  ac- 
quisition of,  not  rendered  more  certain 
by  difficulty  and  delay,  60.  chief  dis- 
advantages of  literal  translations  in  re- 
presenting the  shades  of  meaning  in,  61. 
keys  to,  should  have  both  a  free  and  li- 
teral version,  63.  diflFerent  degrees  of 
knowledge  of,  required  for  different  per- 
sons, 65.  imperfections  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  learning,  compared  with  the  fa- 
cility of  the  Hamiltonian,  66.  real  way 
of  learning  dead,  what,  ib.  68.  summary 
of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching, 
69. 

,  importance  of  a  knowledge  of,  to 
military  men,  xlix.  400. 

— — ,  observations  by  Professor  Miiller, 
on  the  knowledge  to  be  expected  from 
comparative  investigation  of,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  Etruscan,  L.  395. 

Languedoc,  cruelty  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  gabelle  in,  stated  in  Mr  Locke's 
Journal,  in  1675,  L.  6. 

Lanjuinais,  Comte,  suspicions  attached  to 
the  conduct  of,  in  adjourning  the  As- 
sembly on  the  7th  of  July  1815;  xxvi. 
g28. 

Laos.     See  Cochin- China  and  Tunqidn, 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  political  con- 
nexion of,  with  Mr  Canning,  considered, 
xlvii.  252.  situation  of,  in  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  government,  254.  high  com- 
mendation of,  by  Mr  Huskisson,  256. 
high  ground  assigned  to  as  a  statesman, 
ib.     moderation  of^  257. 

Lanslebourg,  M.  Millin's  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  a  smoke  jack,  invented  by  the 
mechanicians  of,  xxix.  216. 

LanziLuigi,  "Storiarittoricadella  Italia," 
xlviii.  61.  remarks  of,  concerning 
Bassano,  69.  notice  of  the  author's 
previous  works.  "  Suggio  di  Lingua 
Etrusca,  e  di  altri  antiche  d' Italia,"  &c. 
84.  character  of  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing, and  Mr  Roscoe's  translation  of  it, 
84—88.     See  rainting. 


Laplace,  Marquis  de,  "  Essai  Philoso- 
phiquesurles  Probabilites,"  xxiii.  320. 
the  work  an  abstract  of  the  author's 
larger  one,  "Theorie  analytiquedes  Pro- 
babilites," 323.  his  theory  of  generating 
functions  throws  great  light  on  the  doc- 
trine of  chances,  ib.  his  error  in  attribu- 
ting the  invention  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus to  Fermat  corrected,  324.  ques- 
tion as  to  the  transmission  of  evidence 
through  twenty  persons,  in  what  degree 
that  evidence  is  reduced,  325.  prevalent 
error  on  the  subject  of  chance,  326. 
case  of  Pascal's  niece,  327.  how  far 
the  evidence  of  testimony  is  able  to 
overcome  that  which  arises  from  our 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature,  328. 
principles  of  fire  and  marine  insurance, 

332.  an  event  having  happened  a  num- 
ber of  times  successively,  what  is  the 
probability  of  its  happening  once  more  ? 

333.  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  discovery  of  causes,  ib.  to  the 
conjectural  sciences,  335.  to  political 
economy,  and  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ments, .336.  determination  of  the  most 
probable  means  or  average  in  a  number 
of  observations,  337.  extract  from  the 
article  on  population,  339. 

— — ,  his  calculation  of  the  increase  of 
agricultural  produce  in  France  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  xxiv.  519. 
-,  opinion  of,  that  we  have  already 


indications  of  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  xxxi.  376.  has  perfected  the 
system  of  physical  astronomy,  377.  his 
Mecanique  Celeste,  384.  his  researches 
into  the  inequalities  of  Saturn  and  Jupi- 
ter, 390,  391. 

.,  his  estimate  of  the  mean  depth  of 


the  sea,  contrasted  with  that  of  Keil, 
xxvii.  153.  xxxix.  201.  remarkable 
property  of  the  pendulum  recently  dis- 
covered by  him,  demonstrated  by  Dr 
Young,  XXX.  420. 
Lapland,  Travels  in,  by  Leopold  von 
Buch,  xxii.  145.  island  of  Sengen ; 
rein- deer  belonging  to  the  roving  Lap- 
landers, 163.  islet  of  Tromsofe",  ib. 
banks  of  the  Eidsfiord,  ib.  bay  of  Tal- 
vig  ;  Alten  ;  Colony  of  Finns ;  friths 
abounding  with  small  whales,  164.  the 
North  Cape,  165.  island  of  MageroU, 
ib.  gamme,  or  Lapland  hovel,  166. 
departure  from  Alten,  167.  description 
of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  mountain 
and  sea  Laplanders,  168 — 170.  village 
of  Kautokejno,  170.  Swedish  Lapland, 
171.  Lower  Muonioniska,  ib.  Kan- 
gis,  ib.    journey  to  Tornea,  description 
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of  the  place,  increase  of  population,  172, 
173,  (results  of  Dr  Wahlenberg's  jour- 
ney through  Lapland,  173 — 176.)  jour- 
ney from  Tornea ;  subsidence  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  176. 

Lapland,  sketch  of  the  state  of,  by  Dr 
Clarke,  xliv.  235. 

Lara,  by  Lord  Byron,  account  of,  and  ex- 
tracts from,  xxvii.  282. 

Lardner,  Dr  Dionysius,  fulness  and  preci- 
sion with  which  natural  philosophy  is 
taught  in  the  London  University,  by, 
xlviii.  254-.  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  collecting  philosophical  apparatus  for 
the  University,  257. 

Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  described 
by  Dr  Holland,  xxv.  4-72. 

Larochejacquelein,  "  Memoirs  de  Madame 
la  Marquise  de,"  xxvi.  1.  comparison 
of,  with  Mrs  Hutchinson's  Memoirs, 
ib,  subject  of  the  work,  ib.  account 
of  the  authoress,  2 — 6.  description  of 
La  Vendee,  and  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 6.  causes  of  the  first  disturb- 
ances, 8.  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion, 9.  abstract  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  in  Madame  L'.«.  narra- 
tive, 10—32.  extracts,  32—34?.  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  it,  35. 

La  Rochette,  a  Protestant  minister,  execu- 
ted at  Toulouse  for  preaching  and  per- 
forming his  pastoral  duties,  xxxvi.  129. 

Laromiguiere,  M.,  "  Logons  de  Philoso- 
phic," notice  of,  xxxvi.  262,  note. 

Larrey,  Baron,  "  Memoires  de  Chirurgie 
Militaire,  et  Campagnes,"  xxxi.  309. 
interest  of  the  general  as  well  as  medi- 
cal information  contained  in  it,  ib.  ac- 
count of  the  author,  ib.  his  excellent 
invention  of  the  ambulances  volantes, 
310.  his  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  311.  of  the  campaign  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  313.  campaign  of  Prussia,  314. 
battle  of  Eylau,  315.  battle  of  Essling, 
316.  expedition  to  Russia,  ib.  battle 
of  Witepsk,  317.  of  Smolensko,  ib. 
of  Borodino,  318.  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  319.  the  retreat;  battle  of 
Krasnoi,  320.  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
321.  dreadful  effects  of  the  cold,  ib. 
observations  on  the  effects  of  cold  on 
the  human  system,  325.  campaign  of 
1813;  battle  of  Hanau ;  remarkable 
incident ;  campaign  of  1814-,  324. 

— — — ,  doubts  as  to  his  being  the  inven- 
tor of  the  ambulances,  xxxiv.  398, 

,    peculiarity    in    the    Levantine 

plague  observed  by,  L.  511. 

Las  Cases,  Comte  de,  "  Memorial  de  St 


Helene,"  xxxviii.  494.  character  of 
the  work,  497.  outline  of  the  author's 
previous  life,  498.  remarks  of,  on  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  communication  to  him 
of  confidential  letters  of  O'Meara,  in 
which  he  had  been  improperly  spoken 
of,  499.  extracts  from  his  book,  with 
remarks,  500 — 515.     See  Napoleon. 

Lasteyrie,  Comte  de,  ''^Nouveau  Systeme 
d'Education  et  d'Enseignement ;  ou 
I'Enseignement  mutuel  applique  aux 
langues,  aux  sciences,  et  aux  arts,"  xxxiii. 
494.  the  author  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  Elementary  Instruction,  495. 
remarkable  fact  which  he  states  in  proof 
of  the  limited  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
France,  507. 

Last  Man,  the,  a  striking  little  poem  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  xli.  284. 

Last  Supper,  the,  the  greatest  work  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  anecdotes,  history, 
and  description  of  the,  xxxii.  327 — 332. 

Latif  AH  Khan,  the  last  representative  of 
the  house  of  Carim  Khan,  misfortunes 
and  death  of,  in  1795,  xxvi.  301. 

Latin  alphabet,  Pelasgic  origin  of  the,  xxxi. 
369,  370. 

language,  till  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, was  that  in  which  all  subjects 
were  treated,  which  occupied  the  life  of 
the  learned  by  profession,  xxvii.  208. 

recommended  by  Mr  Eustace  to 

be  used  in  negotiations,  xxi.  419.  ob- 
servations on  the  pronunciation  of,  in 
public  speaking,  xxii.  143 — 145. 

-,  analogies  of  the,  with  the  Sanscrit, 


xxxiii.  432—434. 

-,  poverty  of,  remarked,  xliii.  329. 


not  more  grammatical  than  the  English, 
330.  principally  valuable  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Greek,  331.  study  of,  ranks 
under  the  luxuries  of  the  mind,  335. 

mode  of  learning  recommended 


by  Locke,  xliv.  53.  plan  for  the  ele- 
mentary study  of,  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Hamilton,  54.  use  of  literal  transla- 
tions in  acquiring,  exhibited,  61.  ex- 
amination  of  pupils  in,  on  the  Hamil- 
ton ian  plan,  64.  grammar  of,  Locke's 
opinion  of  the  use  and  value  of,  68. 
waste  incurred  in  the  present  method 
of  pursuing,  69. 

Latin  romances  in  prose,  account  of,  by 
Mr  Dunlop,  xxiv.  50. 

Latini,  Brunetto,  the  master  of  Dante,  no- 
tice of  his  Tesoretto  (from  which  Dante 
was  by  some  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
the  idea  of  his  poem)  and  his  Tesoro, 
XXX.  331,  332.  Dante's  account  of  his 
conversation  with  him  in  hell,  334, 335, 
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Laud,  Archbishop,  treatment  of,  by  the 
Parliament,  reprobated,  xlviil.  131.  al- 
leged piety  and  benevolence  of,  exami- 
ned, 135.  was  not  a  traitor  within  the 
statute,  ib. 

Lauder,  William,  "  Compendious  Trac- 
tate" of,  on  "  the  Office  and  Dewtie 
of  Kingis,"  xlvii.  507.  illustration  of 
the  Scottish  word  herschip  derived  from, 
508. 

Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  his  attempt  to  turn 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, frustrated,  xxxvi,  19.  account 
of  his  government,  ib.  marries  Lady 
Dysart ;  her  influence  over  him,  20. 

Laurens,  President,  circumstances  respect- 
ing the  capture  and  detention  of,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  xxviii.  289. 

Laurentie,  M.,  the  author  of  an  infamous 
vindication  of  the  ndassacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  attacks  the  Portuguese 
constitution,  xlv.  221. 

Lausanne,  intolerant  law  of  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  against 
a  new  religious  sect,  dated  from,  xlii. 
392. 

Lavalette,  Count,  circumstances  connect* 
ed  with  the  escape  of,  which  have  car- 
ried the  feelings  of  mankind  along  with 
the  cause  of  his  liberators,  xxix.  169, 
note. 

Lavater,  character  of,  by  Goethe,  xxvi. 
335. 

Lavigne,  Casimir  de,  "  Messenlennes. 
Elegies  sur  les  Malheurs  de  la  France," 
&c.  xxxvii.  407.  circumstance  to 
which  the  author's  play,  "  Les  Vepres 
Siciliennes,"  owed  its  celebrity,  4l8. 
considered  the  bard  of  the  liberals,  420. 
affected  title  of  these  poems  censured, 
425.  the  author  an  absolute  contrast  to 
Lamartine  in  style,  sentiment,  and  feel- 
ing, 426.     extracts,  426—429. 

Lavoisier,  M.,  examination  of  his  claim  to 
the  merit  of  eight  of  the  modern  che- 
mical discoveries,  xxxiv.  403,  404. 
stands  fairly  convicted  of  scientific  pla- 
giarism, 405.  his  character  and  situa- 
tion  in  life,  406.  statement  of  his  just 
claims  and  merits,  407. 

,  great  labour  and  admirable  de- 
monstrations of,  by  which  the  Stahlian 
theory  of  chemistry  was  overturned,  L. 
265.  final  success  of  the  brilliant  la- 
bours of,  only  owing  to  liis  enlisting  the 
vanity  and  nationality  of  his  country- 
men on  his  side,  266. 

Law,  John,  the  financier,  anecdotes  of 
the  influence  of,  xli.  303. 

Law  of  England,  the  common  or  unwrit- 


ten, nature  of,  xxix.  222.  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  must  always  remain  unpub- 
lished, 223.  until  promulgated  by 
some  decision,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
previously  known  to  the  judges  them- 
selves, ib.  deliberations  and  process 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  discover 
what  it  is  on  some  point  not  before  de- 
clared, 224.  other  sources  to  refer  to, 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  will  of 
God,  225.  power  given  to  the  judges 
differs  only  in  name  from  that  of  ma- 
king laws,  227.  peculiar  nature  of  this 
species  of  legislation,  228.  laws  so 
made  must  be  ex  post  facto  laws ;  con- 
siderations which  guide  the  judicial  le- 
gislator wholly  different  from  those  of 
the  persons  avowedly  employed  in  ma- 
king laws,  ib.  instances  of  these  ef- 
fects, 229.  by  this  system,  the  duty  of 
legislation  often  cast  upon  those  who 
are  ill  qualified  to  legislate  on  the  par- 
ticular subject  which  chance  may  allot 
to  them,  231.  the  people  have  no  con- 
trol over  those  by  whom  the  laws  are 
made,  232.  their  consent  was  never 
given  to  the  common  law,  ib.  while 
this  legislation  is  going  on,  the  avowed 
legislature  is  annually  sending  into  the 
world  a  cumbrous  tribe  of  statutes,  233. 
no  unity  of  design  between  these  two 
legislatures ;  the  natural  consequences, 
ib. 

Law  of  England,  considerations  on  the 
system  and  administration  of,  in,  xlv. 
458—468. 

,  opinion  of  a  Sikh  priest  respect- 
ing, xxi.  444. 

-,  perversion  of,  when  the  judges 


hold  their  offices  during  pleasure,  xliv. 
401.  emoluments  and  system  of  pro- 
motion in  the  profession  of,  as  affected 
by  judicial  promotions,  under  the  pre- 
sent practice,  406.  411.  413. 

Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  Public  Law, 
&c.  the  writers  on,  too  disparagingly 
spoken  of  by  Dugald  Stewart,  xxvii. 
237.  beneficial  influence  of  their  wri- 
tings from  the  peace  of  Munster  to 
the  French  Revolution,  235.  the  fore- 
runner of  the  beneficent  science  of  po- 
litical economy,  237. 

of  Quarantine,  meritorious  discus- 
sion of  the,  in  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory and  Review  for  1826,  cited,  475. 
quoted  on  the  contagions  of  several  dis- 
eases, 476. 

Law  Taxes,  protest  against,  by  Bentham, 
xxvii.  356—360. 

Law  Verse,  fragments   of,    among    the 
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northern  nations  and  in  England,  xxxi. 
96—98. 

Lawes,  Henry,  remarks  on  the  musical 
compositions  of,  xxxiii.  375,  376. 

Laws,  the  framing  of,  as  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  xlii.  370.  ir- 
revocable, the  monstrous  absurdity  of, 
37L  continuance  of,  by  oaths,  373. 
the  subversion  of,  attributed,  with  a  dis- 
honest purpose,  to  reformers,  383.  ob- 
jections to  the  formation  of  new,  usual- 
ly urged  by  the  followers  of  neodledom, 
386. 

,  specimen  of  intolerant,  in  Swit- 
zerland, xliu  392.  evasive,  cruel,  and  op- 
pressive nature  of,  against  undefined 
offences  of  religious  opinions  or  obser- 
vances exemplified,  393.  example  of 
strange  motives,  and  vague  apprehen- 
sions urged  for  the  enacting  of,  397. 

Laws,  Gothic,  of  Spain.  See  Spain.  See 
Gothic  Laws. 

Laws  of  the  three  kingdoms  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insane  persons,  xxviii.  463 — 
467.  abstract  of  the  new  bill  about  to 
be  brought  into  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  objections  and  remarks,  467 
— 47L 

Lawrence,  Dr  French,  "  Epistolary  Cor- 
respondence of,  with  Mr  Burke,"  va- 
luable in.  a  literary  and  politicar point 
of  view,  xlvi.  269.  singular  endow- 
ments of  Dr  L.,  270.  great  merits  and 
acquirements  of,  not  to  be  estimated 
from  his  appearance  in  debate,  271. 
filled  the  highest  place  in  his  profes- 
sion, 272.  scrupulous  integrity  and 
extreme  disinterestedness  of,  273. 
spent  several  years  of  his  life  on  the 
French  Revolution,  ib.  share  of,  in  the 
Rolliad,  pointed  out,  291.  affecting  let- 
ters of  Burke  to,  ib.  292,  293.  despond- 
ing  views  of  Irish  affairs  taken  by,  294. 
testimony  of,  against  West  India  sla- 
very, 300.  letter  from,  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  expressing  great  anxiety  about 
Burke,  301.  touching  letter  from  Mr 
Burke  to,  302. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  sentiments  and  fa- 
culties to  which  the  portraits  of,  appeal, 
xlix.  460.  requisites  of  success  with 
the  public  in  general  in  which  his  man- 
ner of  portrait-painting  abounds,  461. 
small  demand  upon  the  imagination 
made  by,  ib.  total  absence  of  invention 
in  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  462. 

Lawson,  John,  his  problem,  "  to  divide  a 
circle  into  any  number  of  parts,  which 
shall  be  equal  in  area  as  well  as  in  cir- 
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cumference,"  resolved  by  Dr  ITutton, 
xxii.  93.  correction  of  Professor  Les- 
lie's inaccurate  statement  of  this  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Geometry,"  2d  edition, 
94. 

Lawyers,  characteristic  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  existence  of,  and  the  division  of 
labour  and  profit  among,  by  Mr  Bent- 
ham,  xlviii.  470.  how  abused  by  the 
same  writer,  473.  478.  483.  487. 

■■  in  America,  dress  and  charges  of, 

xxxi.  138. 

Laybach  and  Verona,  declarations  of  the 
Congresses  of,  more  justifiable  grounds 
of  war  than  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Convention,  xxxviii.  260.  a  far  more 
flagrant  interference  with  national  peace 
and  independence,  and  an  impeachment 
of  the  fundamental  principles,&c.  of  the 
British  constitution,  261. 

Layman,  "  Short  Address  from  a,  to  their 
Graces  Dr  Magee  and  Dr  Murray,"  xlii. 
224..  this  pamphlet  commended,  i^>.  a 
passage  creditable  to  the  talents  and 
opinions  of  its  author  quoted  from,  225. 

Lay  of  the  Laureate,  by  Robert  Southey, 
XX vi.  441.     See  Southey. 

Leach,  Dr  W.  E  ,  valuable  labours  of,  in 
the  British  Museum,  xxxviii.  393. 

;. ,  Mr,  (now  Sir  John,)  proposal  of, 

for  remedying  the  delays  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  xxi.  129,  note. 

-,  Sir  John,  Vice  Chancellor,  now 


Master  of  the  Rolls,  judgment  of,  on 
the  case  of  Pluntingdon  Hospital, 
xxxiii.  129.  remarks  on  the  language 
said  to  have  been  used  by  him,  130. 

Leake,  Col.  William  Martin,  "  Researches 
in  Greece,"  xxiv.  353.  introductory 
observations  on  the  character  and  style 
of  the  work,  ib.  357.  analysis  of  its 
contents,  ib.  except  about  70  pages,  it 
consists  of  a  Romaic  grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  exercises,  358.  observations 
on  his  grammar,  359.  his  outline  of 
Albanian  history  and  geography,  366. 
his  review  of  Mr  Hobhouse's  Travels 
in  Albania;  two  singular  instances  of 
his  misapprehension  of  the  author's 
meaning,  367. 

Leander,  Father,  report  of,  to  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  on  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1634^  xliii.  128. 

Learning,  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of, 
the  most  successful  effort  of  legislative 
cross-purposes  in  our  written  law, 
xxxviii.  282.     See  Literary  Property. 

Lease  and  Release,  the  two  deeds  by 
which  private  conveyances  between  par- 
S 
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ties  are  ordinarily  effected,  xxxv.  207. 
advantage  of  omitting  the  first  alto- 
gether, and  objections  answered,  ib. 

Leases,  farming.     See  Farms. 

Lecture  (Introductory)  on  political  eco- 
nomy.    See  Senior. 

Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature.  See 
Schlegel. 

— -^—  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.     See  Hazlitt. 

(Substance  of)  on  the  Ancient 

Greeks,  &c.     See  Dalzel. 

'  (Three)  on  the  transmission  of  the 
Precious  Metals  from  country  to  coun- 
try,  &c.     See  Senior. 

on  Sculpture.     See  Flaxman. 

on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  His- 
tory.    See  Miller. 

Leets,  the,  ancient  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law ;  the  hundred  or  sheriflf's  leet, 
xxxvl.  305.  province  of  the  leet  jury, 
306.    the  burgh  leet,  309. 

Leeward  island  duties  fund,  history  of  the, 
and  its  application,  xxxiii.  484<.  does 
not  belong,  by  law,  either  to  the  crown 
or  the  Parliament,  486.  should  be 
taken  from  the  crown,  and  appropriated 
by  Parliament  to  the  public  service,  487. 

Lefevre,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Dantzic,  en- 
ters the  Tyrol  in  May  1809,  xxvii,  77. 
obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Inn,  79. 
re-enters  Innspruck,  80.  endeavours  to 
make  himself  master  of  Brixen,  ib. 
compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss,  81. 

Legal  subjects,  universal  disinclination  to 
the  discussion  of  purely,  xxxv.  190. 

Leges  Wisigothorum,  by  Lindenbrogius, 
xxxi.  101.     See  Gothic  Laws  of  Spain. 

Legh,  Thomas,  *'  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
in  Egypt,  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Cataracts,"  xxvii.  422.  account  of  the 
author,  ib.  journey  to  Cairo  by  Ro- 
setta,  423.  account  of  Mahommed 
Ali  Pacha,  424.  slave  market  at  Cairo, 
425.  notice  of  Burckhardt,  or  Shekh 
Ibrahim,  426.  Gaw-el-Kebir,  ib.  Den- 
dera  and  Thebes,  427.  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  ib.  scenery  of  the  Nile  on 
entering  Egypt  from  Nubia,  428.  ruins 
of  the  island  of  Philoe,  ib.  journey  up 
the  Nile  beyond  the  cataracts,  430. 
temple  of  Sibhoi,  ib.  accumulation  of 
sand  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  431.  pro- 
gress to  Ibrim,  432.  farther  progress 
arrested  by  the  fear  of  the  Mamelukes  ; 
present  state  of  that  body,  433.  notice 
of  the  present  state  of  Nubia,  434. 
question  as  to  the  colour  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  435.  temple  of  Dakki,  ib. 
temple  of  Guerfeh  Hassan,  436.     ad- 


venture at  the  caverns  of  Manfalout, 
437.     particulars  of  the  history  of  the 
Wehhabites,    derived   principally  from 
Ali  Bey's  travels,  439—444. 
Legion  Club,  the  title  of  Swift's  satire  on 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  xxvii. 
51,     character  of,  and  extracts  from, 
52— 54c 
Legislation,  few  of  the  systems  of  ancient 
or  modern,  not  in  force  as  living  law 
within  the  British  empire,  xxxvi.  287. 
institutions  of  the  dependencies  should 
be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  mother 
country,  288.     way  in  which  this  may 
be  eifected,  ib. 
Legislative  assembly,  on  the  proper  con- 
stitution of,  in  a  free  state,  xxxi.  175. 
Legitimacy,  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of,  to  be  derived  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  xli.  288.     or- 
thodoxy and  instruction  how  far  carried 
by,  293—296. 
— — ,  law  of,  proverb  quoted  in  refer- 
ence   to  this  perplexing  subject,    as 
treated  in  the  learned  volume  of  Mr 
Le  Marchant  on,  xlix.  190.    presump- 
tion of,  according  to  the  civil  law,  only 
limited  during  five  centuries  by  impo- 
tency  or  absence  of  the  husband,  ib. 
corroboration  of  this  in  all  decisions  of 
cases  tried  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry 
VI.,  191.    doctrine  of,  as  laid  down  by 
earliest  writers  on  English  law,  differs 
from  these  decisions,  192.  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  this  difference,   193. 
struggle  on  the  subject  of,  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  Courts,  ib.  194. 
rule  of  qualuor  maria  in,  first  touch- 
ed by  Lord  Hale,   195.    how  placed 
by  his  dictum,  ib.      rule  of,  disturbed 
by  the   decision  of  the   lords  on  the 
Banbury  peerage,  196.      summary  of 
this  case,   as   admirably    reported   by 
Mr  Le  Marchant,  ib. — 199.  doctrine  of 
the  judges  on,  as  delivered  by  them,  on 
reference  of  the  lords,  in  the  Banbury 
case,  ib.     forcible  and  eloquent  obser- 
vations of  Lord  Erskine  on  the  doc- 
trine of,  200.     view  of  the  Banbury 
case  taken  by  the  same  authority,  201. 
judgments  of  Lords  Eldon,  Ellenbo- 
rough,   and   Redesdale,   on   the  same 
case,   202,  203.      conclusion   of    the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  Banbury  case, 
contrary  to  all  former  law,  and  decided 
cases  on,   204;    but  has    placed  the 
law,  as  regards  questions  of  bastardy, 
on  a  more  rational  footing,  ib.      ques- 
tions of,  examined  with  a  view  to  other 
circumstances  than  impotency  or  non- 
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access,  205.  spirit  of  the  Banbury  de- 
cision sufficient  to  guide  in  all  ques- 
tions of,  to  which  impotence  or  non- 
access  do  not  apply,  20G.  the  Gardner 
case  decided  on  the  doctrine  of,  here 
stated,  208.  summary  of  the  case  of 
Lord  Gardner,  ih.  involving  uhimum 
tempus  pariendi  and  concealment,  209, 
210.  summary  of  the  case  Morris  y. 
Davis,  an  instance  of  doubt  in  the  de- 
cisions of,  in  questions  of  adulterine 
bastardy,  211.  observations  of  Lord 
Eldon  in  ordering  a  third  trial  on 
this  case,  212.  remarks  on  the  unde- 
cided case  of  Morris,  with  a  view  to  a 
definite  rule  in,  213.  conflict  in  the 
mind  of  the  Chancellor  in  commenting 
on  it,  to  what  owing,  215.  possible 
access  in  deciding  cases  of,  small 
weight  which  now  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  it,  216. 

Lehman,  claims  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  observe  and  describe  the  struc- 
ture of  stratified  countries,  xxix.  317. 

Leibnitz,  J.  G.,  the  inventor  (indepen- 
dently of,  and  along  with  Sir  I.  New- 
ton) of  the  differential  or  fluxionary 
calculus,  xxiii.  324,  325. 

,  his   opinion  of  the  capacity  of 

Grotius,  xxvii.  233,  and  note.  his 
judgment  of  PuffendorflF,  235.  his  en- 
quiry as  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nature,  239.  his  tribute  to  Lord  Ba- 
con, ib. 

-,  his  name,  along  with  Locke's, 


properly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  me- 
taphysical speculations  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  xxxvi.  228.  his  philo- 
sophy wholly  speculative,  246.  account 
of  his  work  intended  as  an  answer  to 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, 247—250. 

Leicester,  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of, 
England  indebted  to,  for  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  a  representative  govern- 
ment in,  XXXV.  25. 

Leigh,  Chandos,  Esq.,  "  The  View,  and 
other  Poems,"  xxxv.  134.  school  of 
poetry  to  which  the  author  belongs, 
135.  his  volume  abounding  in  sins  of 
inaccuracy,  but  its  merits  far  from  con- 
temptible, 138.  stanzas  from  "  the 
View,"  139. 

Le  Kain,  high  praise  by,  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Voltaire  in  the  part  of  Cicero, 
xlvi.  380. 

Leland,  Dr  John,  his  History  of  Ire- 
land referred  to,  and  commended,  xliv. 
36. 

Le  Marchant,  Denis, «  Report  of  the  Pro- 


ceedings of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
claims  to  the  Barony  of  Gardner,"  &c. 
xlix.  190.  praise  due  to  the  editor 
for  his  reports  of  the  case  of  the  Ban- 
bury peerage,  196j  andof  that  of  Smyth 
V.  Chamberlayne,  205.  the  Gardner 
case  extremely  well  edited,  208.  able 
disquisition  of,  on  the  law  of  adulte- 
rine bastardy,  ib.     See  Legitimacy. 

Lemoine,  master  of  the  schooner  I'Espoir, 
from  the  Mauritius,  atrocious  conduct 
of,  xxxvi.  41,  42. 

Lemon,  Mr,  discovery  by,  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  of  the  Treatise  of  Mil- 
ton De  Doctrina  Christiaiia,  xlii.    304. 

Lemon  tey,  M.,  suppressed  passages  of  the 
journal  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangean, 
published  by,  xliv.  416.  pretence  on 
which  the  French  Government  seized 
his  MS.  history  of  Louis  XV.  417, 
note. 

L'Enfant,  account  given  by,  of  a  sacred 
comedy  given  by  the  English  Bishops 
at  the  council  of  Constance,  xlix.  342. 

Lenoir,  Alexander,  his  collection  of 
French  monuments,  xxiii.  474. 

Leo  Diaconus,  the  Constantinopolitan 
history  of,  its  extent  and  character,  L. 
90,  91. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.   See  Vi7ici. 

Leon,  (Luis  Ponce  de,)  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Spanish  lyric  poets  ;  character 
of  his  writings,  xl.  468.  specimen  of 
his  poetry,  470 — 474. 

Lesage,  A.  R.,  Gil  Bias,  remarks  on, 
xxiv.  325. 

Lescure,  M.  de,  the  first  husband  of  Ma- 
dame Larochejacquelein,  birth  and 
character  of,  xxvi.  3.  his  escape  from 
Paris  with  his  wife  in  1793,  4.  his 
return  to  La  Vendee,  6.  his  arrest  at 
Clisson,  11.  his  return  to  Clisson,  13. 
is  induced  to  join  the  insurgents,  ib. 
his  character  as  a  leader,  15.  expedi- 
tion against  Thouars  and  Fontenoy,  16 
— 19.  his  chateau  at  Clisson  burnt  by 
General  Westermann,  20.  wounded 
by  a  musket  ball,  24.  distressful  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  last  moments, 
25—29. 

Leslie,  Professor  John,  inaccurate  state- 
ment made  by,  in  his  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry, corrected  by  Dr  Hutton,  xxii. 
94.  the  reviewer's  correction  of  a  mis- 
take in  the  account  of  his  Elements  of 
Geometry,  484.  his  photometer  recom- 
mended, as  measuring  the  quantity  of 
light  by  the  best  test  known,  xxiv.  36. 
Short  Account  of  Experiments 


and  Instruments,  depending  on  the  re- 
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lations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture," 
xxiv.  339.  analysis  of  the  work,  ib. 
theory  of  heat,  its  distribution,  absorp- 
tion, and  evohition,  similar  to  the  views 
of  Dr  Irvine,  ib.  radiation  of  heat,  340. 
extracts  describing  his  experiments, 
340—343.  account  of  his  differential 
thermometer,  of  his  pyroscope,  and  of 
his  photometer,  344.  relations  of  air 
to  moisture,  345.  his  different  hygro- 
meters, 346.  theory  of  evaporation, 
346.  his  atmometer,  348.  theory  of 
rain,  349.  his  beautiful  experiment  of 
freezing  water  by  the  cold  produced  by 
its  own  evaporation,  351.  the  work 
marked  by  ingenuity  of  invention  and 
minute  discrimination,  353. 

Lessing,  G.  E.,  works  of,  not  known  in 
Britain  as  they  deserve,  xlvi.  320. 
style  of,  precisely  such  as  would  be 
most  admired  in  England,  32L 

Lesur,  C.  L.,  "  La  France  etles  Francais 
en  1817,"  table  extracted  from,  xxxii. 
400,  note. 

Letter  from  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.  B,,  to 
Earl  Grey.     See  Francis. 

to  an  M.  P.  on  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians at  Algiers.  See  Algiers.  See 
Choker. 

to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests   of 

Ireland.  By  C.  O.  See  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 

on  the  Expediency  of  a  Reform  in 

Parliament.  See  Evans.  See  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

to   Wm.    Smith,  Esq.   M.  P.     See 

Southei/. 

to   Sir  Samuel    Romilly  upon  the 

Abuse  of  Charities.     See  Brougham. 

—— —  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  on  his 
Strictures  on  Winchester  College.  See 
Brougham.      See  Clark. 

to  the  Common  Council  and  Livery 

of  London,  on  the  abuses  existing  in 
Newgate.     See  Bennet.     See  Newgate. 

to  Viscount  Sidmouth  on  the  Trans- 
portation laws,  &c.  See  Bennet.  See 
Transportation. 

to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  on  Gram- 
mar Schools.  See  Broi(gham.  See  Edu- 
cation. 

to  J.  R.  Fenwick,  Esq.  See  Davi- 
son. 

to  the  Freeholders  of  the  county  of 

Durham.     See  Phillpotts. 

to  an  M.  P.  on    the    serious    and 

dangerous  defects  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School.  See  Lloyd.  See  Edu- 
cation. 

to  James  Scarlett,  Esq.  on  his  bill 


relative  to  the  Poor  Laws.     See  Poor 

Laws. 
Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst.     See  Bennet. 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Peel  on  the 

Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland.    See  Juries. 

to  the  Chairm.an  of  the  Committee 

of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Game 
Laws.  See  Ga?ne  Laws.  See  Her- 
bert. 

to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel  on 

Prison  Labour.  See  Headlam.  See 
Prisons. 

to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  By  Jo- 
seph Pecchio.     See  Italy.     See  Pecchio. 

to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Grant  on 

the  Bishop  of  Killaloe's  charge.  See 
Athamic. 

addressed  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland. 

See  Kinnaird. 

to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Surrey.     See  Edwards. 

to  Viscount  Milton.     By  one  of  his 

constituents.     See  Catholics. 

to  the  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Canning. 

See  Phillpotts. 

,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

See  Knight. 
,  remarkable    anonymous,    sent    to 

Louis  XV.,  XXX.  372. 

"  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

&c.  &c.,  in  answer  to  Mr  Brougham's 
Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  upon  the  abuse 
of  charities  and  ministerial  patronage 
under  the  late  act,"  xxxi.  497.  futi- 
lity of  the  author's  remarks  on  the  re- 
medy to  be  found  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, 503.  his  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  powers  of  Mr  B.'s  bill,  as  occa- 
sioning the  disclosure  of  every  man's 
title-deeds,  506 ;  and  also  of  the  powers 
of  the  naval  and  military  enquiries,  508. 
alleged  indignities  offered  to  trustees, 
by  having  their  conduct  investigated, 
509.  his  remarks  on  the  Mere  charity, 
515.  on  the  Spitalcase,  516,  517.  on 
the  Wellingborough  case,  519.  on  the 
Huntingdon  case,  531.  general  re- 
marks on  the  pamphlet  and  the  author, 
543—545. 

Letters,  *'  Substance  of  some,  written  by 
an  Englishman  resident  at  Paris  during 
the  last  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,' ' 
XX vi.  2\5.     See  Ilobhouse. 

~ by  eminent   persons,   from    public 

libraries  at  Oxford,  character  of,  xxvii. 
184,  note. 

,  written  in  a  Mahratta  camp.     See 

Broughton. 

of  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton. 

See  Nelson. 
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Letters  from  Canada,  written  in  1806,  7, 
and  8.     See  Gray. 

from  Saint  Helena.     See  Napoleon. 

See  Warden. 

(Two)  from  Robert  Adair,  Esq.  to 

the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     See  Adair. 

(Series  of)  to  a  man  of  property,  on 

the  sale,  purchase,  &c.  of  estates.  See 
Siigden.     See  Conveyancing. 

,  addressed  to  Wra.  Wilberforce,  re- 
commending the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
our  East  India  dominions.   See  Cropper. 

in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish West  India  Colonists.  See  Fletcher. 
See  Sugar. 

to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of 

Suffolk.     See  SuffoJk. 

from  North  America,  written  during 

a  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
See  Hodgson. 

(Original)  illustrative  of  English  his- 
tory,    See  Ellis. 

(Original)  second  series.    See  Ellis. 

from  his  late  Majesty  (George  HI.) 

to  the  late  Lord  Kenyon.  See  George 
IIL 

"  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  to 

George  Montague,  Esq.  from  1736  to 
1770,"  xxxi.  80.     See  Walpole. 

of  eminent  men,  very  choice  and 

curious  reading,  xxxi.  82.  remarks  on 
those  of  Gray,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Cow- 
per,  83. 

,  "  Three,  on  the  Game  Laws,"  xxxi. 

295.  sensible  and  spirited,  305.  ex- 
tracts from,  302—305. 

,  different  rate  of  expedition  at  which 

they  are  conveyed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land,  xxxii.  359.  number  of,  delivered 
by  the  post  in  each  country,  377. 

on  the  Church,  by  an  Episcopalian, 

xliv.  490.  author  of,  thanked  for  the  vi- 
gorous effort  he  has  made,  491.  pas- 
sage of,  on  the  application  of  civil  penal- 
ties to  religious  offences,  quoted  with  as- 
sent, 493.  objections  of,  to  the  power  of 
the  state  in  governing  the  church,  494. 
forcible  and  just  remarks  of,  on  an  ar- 
gument of  Warburton,  495.  "  state 
prayers,"  and  "state  festivals,"  ably 
censured  by,  ib.  unalterableness  of  the 
liturgy  complained  of,  ib.  sensible  re- 
marks of,  on  the  English  laws  relating 
to  marriage,  496.  argument  maintained 
in,  that  the  state  suffers  from  the  autho- 
rity exercised  by  it  over  the  church,  497. 
an  entire  dissolution  of  the  tie  between 
church  and  state  recommended  in,  498. 
shallow  grounds  on  which  the  author 
denies  that  the  clergy  are  servants  of 


the  state,  499.  injustice  done  by  him 
to  the  civil  power,  in  regard  to  its  im- 
posing a  liturgy  and  articles  on  the 
church,  505. 
Lettre  de  M.  Charles  Pictet  sur  les  Eta- 
blissemens  de  M.  Fellenberg.  See  Fel- 
lenberg. 

de  M.  Gautheron,  sur  la  fete  cele- 

bree  a  Hofwyl.     See  Fellenberg. 

de  M.  Villevieiile  sur  les  Moyens 

et  les  Methodes  Agricoles  de  Hofwyl. 
See  Felleriberg. 

de  M.  Escher  de  Zurich  sur  I'Agri- 

culture  de  M.  de  Fellenberg.     See  Fel- 
lenberg. 

a  I'auteur  de  "  La  Suisse  dans  I'in- 

teret  de  I'Europe."     See  Switzerland. 

a  M.  Dacier,  &c.  relative  a  Talpha- 

bet  des  Hieroglyphes  Phonetiques.  See 
Champollitn. 

ecrites  d'ltalie   en  1812  et  1813, 

par  F.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  xxviii. 
31.     See  Italy.     See  Lullin. 

**  Lettres  sur  laCaucase  et  laGeorgie,  suivies 
d'une  Relation  d'un  Voyage  en  Perse," 
xxviii.  302.  account  of  the  authoress, 
303.  her  arrival  at  Douhet,  the  palace 
of  Her-aclius ;  Mshet,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Georgia,  328.  Teflis,  the  modern 
capital,  and  its  baths,  330.  the  Georgian 
ladies,  331.  conquest  of  Georgia  by 
the  Russians,  332. 

sur  I'Angleterre.  See  England.   See 

Stael. 

inedites  de  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

See  Maintenon. 

a  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  d' Aulps.  See 

Champollion. 

Leunclavius,  J.,  testimony  of,  to  the  occa- 
sional preference  of  the  Hungarians  for 
the  Turkish  rule,  quoted,  L.  454. 

Levant  trade,  account  of,  by  Mr  Gait, 
xxiii.  59. 

Levee,  the,  or  artificial  embankment  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  description  of, 
xxxii.  239.  description  of  a  crevasse,  or 
breach  of  the  embankment,  241. 

Levesque,  M.  Histoire  de  Russie,a  passage 
quoted  from,  contradicting  Sir  N.  Wrax- 
all's  account  of  the  death  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess,  XXV.  186. 

Levellers,  the,  plan  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form proposed  by,  in  1649,  xxxi.  167. 
the  same  as  the  Radical  Reformers  of 
our  own  times,  ib. 

Levis,  Due  de,  "  Souvenirs  et  Portraits, 
1780 — 1789,"  the  author's  pretensions, 
xxii.  281.  an  air  of  truth  and  fairness 
pervades  the  work,  ib.  account  of 
Maurepas,  and  anecdote  of  him,  282; 
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De  Calonne  and  Necker,  ib.  Mirabeau, 
283.  Baruave,  ib.  the  Marechal  de 
Richelieu,  284,  285.  specimen  of  the 
wit  of  Louis  XIV.,  i6.   Madame  Necker, 

290.  anecdote  of  Madame  du  Deffand, 

291.  Count  d'Aranda,  U>.  Marquis 
Caraccioli,  292.  Metra,  the  Parisian 
quidnunc,  293. 

Lewd,  extraordinary  transitions  of  the  word 
explained  by  Dr  Jamieson,  xlvii.  491. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  Captains,  "  Travels 
to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
across  the  American  continent  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  performed  by  order  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  years  1804,  1805, 1806;"  object 
of  the  expedition,  xxiv.  412.  view  of 
the  portion  of  the  continent  traversed 
by  it,  ib.  materiel  of  the  expedition, 
413.  the  Missouri  and  the  rivers  which 
join  it,  ib.  soil  and  climate  of  the  tract, 

415.  extreme  cold,  ib.     Indian  tribes, 

416.  conference  with  the  Sioux  tribe, 

417.  the  Ricaras,  418.  the  Mandans, 
419.  second  part  of  the  voyage,  420. 
course  of  the  river,  and  appearance  of 
the  country,  421.  buffaloes  ;  ante- 
lopes ;  brown  bears,  422.  rarity  of  dew, 
423.  approach  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, ib.  vast  ranges  of  walls,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  river,  424. 
bifurcation  of  the  river,  ib.  great  falls 
of  the  Missouri,  425.  gates  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  sublime  and  extra- 
ordinary spectacle,  426.  forks  of  the 
Missouri,  427.  Three-thousand-mile- 
Island,  ib.  sources  of  the  Missouri, 
428.  descent  towards  the  west ;  the 
Shoshonee  Indians,  ib.  march  across 
the  mountains,  431.  re-embarkatioH 
on  the  Kooskooskee,  434.  dangerous 
navigation  until  they  reach  the  Colum- 
bia, 435.  arrival  in  sight  of  the  Paci- 
fic, 436.  character  of  the  natives,  ib. 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  bed  of  the 
Columbia,  437.  return  of  the  party 
over  the  mountains,  438.  concluding 
remarks,  ib. 

Lewis  river,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
xxiv.  435. 

Leyden,  Dr  John,  dissertation  of,  on  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations,  referred  to,  xxii.  336, 
340,  346,  362.     xxiii.  168—170. 

— — ,  his  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Emperor  Baber,  xlvi.  39.  comple- 
ted by  Mr  William  Erskine,  46. 

Libel,  "  Treatise  on  the  offence  of."  See 
George. 

,  law  of,  observations  on  the,  xxil  73. 


1st,  as  regards  the  uncertainty  in  the 
execution  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
74 — 76.  2d,  on  the  alleged  increasing 
and  unprecedented  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  76.  the  latter  charge  proved  un- 
founded by  reference  to  the  writings  of 
Pope,  78.  of  Swift,  79—81.  of  Dry- 
den,  ib.  of  Dr  Johnson,  82 — 84.  of 
Burke,  84—87.  of  the  Rolliad  and 
Antijacobin,  87. 
"  Libel,  The  Law  of,  &c.  By  T.  L.  Holt, 
Esq."  xxvii.  102.  difficulties  attending 
the  subject,  ib.  seasonableness  of  the 
present  period  for  the  discussion  of 
it,  103.  offence  well  known  ;  its  cor- 
rect derivation ;  in  what  it  consists,  104. 
how  punishable,  1 05.  modes  of  trial,  ib. 
points  to  be  proved  before  the  jury  can 
convict — the  act  of  publishing,  and  the 
malice  of  the  act,  106.  extraordinary 
mode  in  which  the  law  enables  the  jury 
to  conduct  the  enquiry,  ib.  after  con- 
viction, the  court  considers  the  pun- 
ishment ;  doubts  how  far,  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  the  parties  have  a 
right  to  introduce  the  question  of  the 
truthor  falsehood  of  the  written  compo- 
sition ;  conflicting  dicta  and  decisions ; 
probable  real  intention  of  the  law,  107. 
civil  remedy  which  it  gives  for  injury  to 
private  character ;  mode  of  proceeding, 
ib.  plaintiff'  can  recover  no  damages,  if 
the  defendant  can  show  that  what  he 
uttered  was  true,  108.  difference  be- 
tween written  and  spoken  calumny,  ib. 
answer  to  the  charge  against  the  system 
that  there  is  no  law  defining  a  libel,  ib. 
deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  view  given  of  the  law,  109.  a 
statement  may  be  libellous,  or  crimi- 
nal, although  founded  in  truth,  ib.  the 
law  "says  the  truth  or  falsehood  is 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  question  of 
intention;  few  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  materially  connected,  110.  import- 
ance of  admitting  it  into  practice,  ib. — 
1 13.  cases  similar  where  the  law  pro- 
ceeds upon  that  principle,  113.  assault, 
ib.  in  the  law  of  libel  itself,  evidence  is 
every  thing  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  act,  except  only  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  its  statements,  1 14.  Lord  El- 
lenborough's  dictum  as  to  trials  at  law 
fairly  reported,  117.  the  rule  of  law 
now  prevailing  operates  injuriously  to 
the  great  interests  of  liberty  and  good 
government,  119.  good  consequences 
arising  from  the  most  unlimited  discus- 
sion of  public  measures,  120.  bad  effects 
of  the  law  in  destroying  the  best  pro- 
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tection  of  private  characters,  122.  im- 
punity  which  it  secures  to  professed 
libellers,  124^.  remedy  proposed :  to  al- 
low the  truth  of  the  matters  contained 
in  any  alleged  libel  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  to  leave  this  to  the  jury,  125. 
answer  to  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged  againstthischange,z6. — 134<.  other 
defects  of  the  law  of  libel ;  injustice  of 
making  a  master  criminally  responsible 
for  the  act  of  his  servant,  134-.  absurd 
distinction  between  written  and  spoken 
slander,  135.  unfair  distinction  between 
the  government  and  individuals,  136. 
proposed  remedies,  137.  extraordinary 
privileges  of  the  Crown  in  trials  for  libel 
or  seditious  words,  ib.  ex-officio  inform- 
ations, i6.  proposed  remedies,  141.  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr  Brougham  on  the  subject, 
142.  short  reason  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful against  any  change  in  the  law : 
that  it  is  a  change,  and  an  innovation, 
143. 

Libel,  persons  charged  vi^ith  the  publica- 
tion of,  compelled  to  give  bail  to  answer 
the  charge,  a  new  doctrine  promulgated 
by  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and 
recommended  to  magistrates  to  be  act- 
ed on  by  the  Home  Secretary  (Lord 
Sidmouth),  xxviil.  538. 

,  anomalous  doctrine  of  the  law  of, 

xxxvii.  115.  Mr  Bentham's  definition 
of  a,  116.  juries  generally  swayed  by 
the  judge — consequence  of  an  indiscri- 
minate or  free  use  of  the  powers  of  pro- 
secution, 1 17.  prosecution  of  Mr  Wil- 
liams for  a,  against  the  Durham  clergy, 
356.    statement  of  the  case,  ib. 

,  the  law  of,  plain  enough  ;  a  man  may 

publish  whatever  twelve  of  his  country- 
men do  not  think  blamable,  xxxviii. 
302. 

,  punishment  for  political,  in  Austrian 

Italy,  xxxix.  289,  note. 

Liberty,  more  dependent  on  intelligence 
than  morality,  xxi.  7. 

,  discussion  of  the  question,  if  the 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons  will  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  xxiii.  24.  proofs  of  the 
progress  which  its  principles  have  made 
since  the  French  Revolution,  30. 

,  one  of  the  luxuries  which  only  a 

few  nations  seem  destined  to  enjoy, 
xxiv.  532. 

,  the  principles  of,  visibly  arraying 

themselves  in  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  for  a  final  struggle  with  the 
principles  of  established  abuse,  tyranny, 


&c.  xxxiii.  403.  little  doubt  of  the 
triumph  of,  ib.  no  other  country  where 
its  principles  are  so  well  understood  as 
in  England,  404.  aid  which  America 
may  render  to  the  cause,  405. 

Liberty,  why  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing in  Europe,  xl.  515. 

,  the  cause  of,  now,  what  Protest- 
antism was  200  years  ago,  the  heresy  of 
our  age,  xlii.  170.  declared,  by  Lon- 
ginus  and  Milton,  to  be  the  nurse  and 
parent  of  eloquence,  253. 

,  passion  for,  as  provoked  by  the 

progress  of  despotism,  finely  foretold  by 
Burke,  xliv.  381,  382.  natural  affinity 
of,  to  ardent  and  elevated  feelings,  and 
to  impressions  of  ardent  piety,  441. 

Liberty  and  Necessity,  mutual  candour  re- 
commended to  the  advocates  of  each 
doctrine,  xxxvi.  252.  points  on  which 
they  are  agreed ;  question  to  which  the 
subject  of  contention  is  reduced,  ib. 
the  terms  embroil  the  controversy,  253. 
unfairness  of  the  imputation  of  irreli- 
gious tendency  thrown  on  the  Neces- 
sarians, ib.  ;  and  of  immoral  tendency, 
254—257. 

"  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  by  a  friend 
to  both,"  xxvii.  245. 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  discussion  of  the  law 
of  libel  as  it  affects  the,  and  the  encou- 
ragement which  it  gives  to  its  abuses, 
xxvii.  102—144.     See  Libel,  Law  of. 

in  France.     See  French  Law  of 

Libel. 

Libraries,  public,  causes  of  the  increase  of, 
in  France,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
xxxiv.  383.  four  principal  ones  in  Paris, 
384.  number  in  the  departments; 
quantity  of  books  contained  in  them ; 
proportion  of  volumes  to  readers,  ib. 
causes  of  the  reduced  estimation  of  these 
establishments,  385.  no  establishment 
in  England  possesses  so  many  rare  ma- 
terials as  the  King's  Library  in  Paris, 
417.  greater  abundance  of  private  li- 
braries in  England  than  in  France,  ib, 
immense  extent  of  the  circulating  libra- 
ries of  England,  419. 

Library  of  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
notice  of,  by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv.  1 12. 

Library  of  the  British  Museum,  account  of, 
xxxviii.  380,  381. 

"  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Preli- 
minary Treatise.  The  objects,  advan* 
tage,  and  pleasures  of  Science,"  xlvi. 
225.  commencement  of  this  underta- 
king; treatises  already  published;  others 
in  preparation,  ib. — 229.  threatened 
opposition  of  two  rival  collections,  230 
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— 239.  object  and  character  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  with  extract,  240 — 24<2. 
indications  of  the  future  progress  and 
conduct  of,  243.  uses  of,  to  a  higher 
class  than  that  of  working  people,  244. 

,  "  Animal  Mechanics,"  a  treatise 
of,  515.  its  great  originality,  519.  ac- 
count of  its  plan  and  division,  521 — 
523.  cheapness  and  great  circulation 
of  this  Lihrary,  524. 

,  "  Account  of  the  Novum  Orga- 

num  of  Bacon,"  xlvii.  1 18.  continued 
success  of  the  work,  128.  extension 
of  the  plan  of,  by  a  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,  129.  of  a  series  of 
reading  books  for  children,  £6.  publi- 
cation of  the  "  British  Almanac,"  with 
a  "  Companion,"  130,  131.  means 
placed  by  the  success  of,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
requiting  learned  men,  132. 

■,  "  Outline  of  General  History," 
xlviii.  258.  number  and  subjects  of 
treatises  of,  already  published,  260. 
series  of,  on  history  and  biography,  261. 
extracts  from  the  Outline  of  History, 
and  the  History  of  Greece,  262—266. 

,  continuation  of,  in  the  "  Library 


of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  The 
Menageries,"  xlix.  150.  account  of  this 
volume,  and  statements  of  its  object, 
ib.  extracts ;  example  of  the  power  of 
habit  over  the  nature  and  instincts  of 
animals,  151.  instructive  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  lion,  154,  155.  curious 
and  amusing  observations  on  the  habits 
of  the  cat,  communicated  by,  156. 
merits  and  many  recommendations 
of  this  series,  158.  new  series  of 
works  to  be  called  the  Farmer's  Series, 
announced,  ib.  immediate  and  inci- 
dental uses  and  recommendations  of  this 
series,  159. 

♦*  Farmer's  Series,  No.   I.,   The 

Horse,  Part  1st,"  L.  181.  farther  re- 
port of  the  objects  and  progress  of, 
182.  important  addition  of  an  Atlas 
to,  ib.  great  cheapness  and  useful  com- 
prehension of,  183.  extension  of,  in 
the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge ;"  its  progress,  ib.  application  of 
the  plan  of,  to  an  unreading  caste,  ex- 
plained, 184.  recent  addition  to,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Farmer's  Series;" 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  185 — 
188.  divisions  of  the  series,  1 90.  state- 
ment, from  the  report,  of  the  expenses 
already  incurred  in  the  various  publi- 
cafions  of,  ^c,  193. 


Liburni,  thought  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  xl.  380. 

Licensing  system,  document  in  proof  of 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  fostered  by  the, 
xliv.  444.  qualifications  of  magistrates 
under  the,  considered,  446.  shown  by 
Df  Edwards  to  be  corrupt,  449 — 
451.  power  of  granting  monopolies  by, 
its  effects  on  the  character  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, 452.  to  what  extent,  and 
for  what  objects  only,  it  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  remain,  457.  abuses  of, 
rank  among  evils  which  nearly  aflfecc 
the  comforts  and  the  morals  of  the  great 
niass  of  the  people,  475. 

,  odious  nature  of,  and  train  of 
abuses  to  which  it  gives  rise,  xlix.  376. 
pretexts  on  which  it  is  kept  up,  377. 
worst  effects  of,  felt  by  the  industrious 
poor,  378.  enormous  tax  raised  by, 
in  increased  rent  on  public  houses,  on 
the  lower  and  middling  classes,  379. 
influence  of,  hostile  to  morals  and  so- 
briety, ib.  monopoly  given  by,  to  pub- 
licans, raises  the  price,  and  injures  the 
quality  of  beer,  ib.  encouragement 
given  by,  to  monopoly,  estimated 
throughout  England,  380. 

Lichtenstein,  Dr  Henry,  "  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,"  xxi.  50.  a  valuable 
and  interesting  work,  but  defective  in 
some  points,  51.  difference  between 
him  and  Barrow  in  their  character  of 
the  African  colonists,  53. 

Life,  no  term  now  used  with  greater  am- 
biguity than  this,  xxiii.  385.  means  of 
ascertaining  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  living  bodies,  ib.  difficult  to 
state  clearly  and  briefly  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  life,  but  explained  in  the 
way  of  example,  386.  the  term  used 
for  several  hundred  years  as  the  name 
of  an  hypothetical  something  or  prin- 
ciple, 387.  manner  in  which  John 
Hunter  employed  it,  ib.  doctrines  of 
modern  physiologists  respecting  the 
nervous  system,  ib. ;  on  fibrous  irrita- 
bility, 388;  and  on  the  functions  of 
secretion,  389.  details  of  John  Hun- 
ter's various  doctrines  on  the  subject, 
with  Mr  Abernethy's  defence  of  their 
probability  and  rationality,  392 — 396. 

Life  Assurance,  work  of  Mr  Babbage  on, 
characterised,  xlv.  482.  table  of  profit 
per  cent  on  premiums  of,  at  different 
offices,  483.  rates  charged  on,  by  va- 
rious companies,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
484.  interest  on  capital,  profits,  and 
the  division  of  them,  in  the  business  of, 
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as  calculated  by  Mr  Babbage,  485.  ex- 
amination of  this,  486.  practice  of,  in 
a  great  degree  confined  to  England,  487. 
enquiries  into,  in  regular  treatises,  be- 
gan in  Holland,  487.  sketch  of  the 
progress  and  state  of,  on  the  Continent, 
488,  489.  practice  of,  in  tlie  United 
States,  491.  scientific  speculations  on, 
in  Britain,  commenced  by  Dr  Halley, 
491.  recent  writers  on,  492.  origin 
of  companies  for  the  business  of,  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  Equitable  Society  for,  ac- 
count of,  493.  first  companies  for,  now 
in  existence,  besides  the  Equitable, 
formed  in  1792,  494.  whole  number, 
names,  and  classification  of,  now  exist- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  ib.  general  en- 
quiry into  the  conduct  and  policy  of, 
how  divided,  495.  effects  of  competi- 
tion on  the  business  of,  496.  expe- 
rience of  the  Equitable  Society  for,  cal- 
culated to  give  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
profits  of,  ib.  497.  laxity  of  practice  in 
the  conduct  of,  recently  introduced, 
498.  deviations  from  former  prudence 
in,  produced  by  competition,  499. 
duration  of  lives  now  accepted  by  many 
companies  for,  will  sink  below  the  ave- 
rage, 500.  expenses  of  the  business 
of,  as  now  conducted,  reduce  greatly 
the  net  profits,  501.  security  the  grand 
requisite  in  operations  of,  502.  not  to 
be  obtained  by  cheering  on  the  present 
societies  in  a  ruinous  race  of  competi- 
tion, ib.  several  companies  for,  which 
relinquished  the  business  in  Dr  Price's 
time,  or  were  ruined,  503.  rate  of 
profit  made  by  the  three  most  import- 
ant companies  in  the  kingdom  for,  504. 
inferences  from  the  discrepancy  which 
these  instances  present,  ib.  want  of 
science  in  the  managers  of  many 
companies  for,  505.  business  of,  pecu- 
liarly invidious,  in  concealing  for  a  long 
time  the  evil  of  erroneous  principles  in 
conducting  it,  506.  remarks  on  the 
direction  of  many  recently  formed  so- 
cieties for,  507.  by  which  class  of 
offices  for,  the  greatest  security  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  508.  absolute 
proprietary  companies  for,  perhaps 
wisely  preferred,  509.  system  of  mu- 
tual, companies  for,  ib.  proprietary 
associations  for,  with  capital,  which 
participate  profits  with  the  assured,  ib. 
considerations  in  favour  of  mixed  pro- 
prietary companies  for,  510.  instances 
of  mixed  proprietary  establishments 
for,  of  undoubted  respectability,  512. 
I^ife  Assurance,  tables  of  mortality  for,  by 


whom  constructed,  and  their  use,  xlix. 
13. 

Life,  human,  duration  of,  increased,  by  the 

extinction  of  particular  diseases,  xxiii. 

339. 
,  the  mean  term  of,  has  not  been, 

nor  can   be,  perceptibly  added  to,  by 

the  labours  of  medicine,  xxxiv.  400. 
Life   of  James   II.,   &c.,    collected   out 

of  Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  hand,  &c., 

xxvi.  402.     See  James  II. 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      See  Fa- 

rington.     See  Nbrthcote.    See  Reynolds. 
(Political)  of  Viscount  Barrington. 

See  Harrington. 

of    Richard    Watson,    Bishop   of 

Llandaff    (Anecdotes    of    the).      See 
lFatso7t. 

of  the   Right  Hon.   John  Philpot 

Curran.     See  Curran. 

(Memoir  of  the)  of  the  Right  Hon. 

William  Pitt.     See  Tomline.     See  Pitt. 
and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa.     See 

Morgan.     See  Salvator, 
and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr 

Edward  Daniel  Clarke.     See  Clarke. 
(Memoirs  of  the)  of  the  Right  Hon. 

R.    B.    Sheridan.      See   Moore.      See 

Sheridan. 

of  Jean  Paul  Frederich    Richter. 

See  Doering.     See  Richter. 

of  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  (Me- 
moirs of  the).      See  Collingwood. 

and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus (History  of  the).  See  Columbus. 
See  Irving. 

of  Robert  Burns.     See  Rums.    See 

Lockhart. 

— —  of  John  Locke.     See  I^ng. 

and  Times  of  Daniel  Defoe  (Me- 
moirs of  the).     See  Befoe.    See  Wilson. 

Life  of  study,  advantages  of  a,  xxx.  209. 

Light,  Dr  Brewster's  experiments  on  the 
polarisation  of,  xxxii.  170 — 192.  See 
Brewster.     See  Optics. 

"  Light  of  the  Haram,  the,"  one  of  the 
poems  of  Mr  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  ac- 
count of,  with  extracts,  xxix.  30 — 33. 

"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life," 
xxxix.  159.  a  collection  of  stories,  very 
beautifully  and  sweetly  written,  180. 
founded  on  a  fine  sense  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  our  national  character  and 
scenery,  181.  specimens  of  the  author's 
tone  and  manner  of  composition  j  de- 
scription of  a  snowy  morning,  ib.  ;  of  a 
summer  storm,  182.  part  of  the  story 
of  a  poor  child's  sickness,  183. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  known  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,xxv.  2 16. 
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Lilavati,  the,  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  by 
Bhascara,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit, 
by  Mr  Colebrooke,  xxix.  141.  another 
translation  by  Dr  Taylor,  li-l.  view  of 
its  diiferent  parts,  146 — 154.  See  Al- 
gebra. 

Liilo,  George,  notice  of,  by  Mr  Campbell, 
xxxi.  484. 

Limerick,  the  bishop  of,  (Dr  John  Jebb,) 
his  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  xliii.  209. 

,  evidence  of,  on  the  state  of  the 

labouring  population  of  Ireland,  xlv.  67. 

— — ,  supposition  which  the  dedication 
of  Mr  Forster's  "  Mahomedanism  Un- 
veiled" to  him  warrants,  L.  292. 

Limestone,  as  a  manure,  observations  on, 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  xxii.  275.  Dr  Fen- 
wick's  experiments  on  the  varieties  of, 
278.  Mr  Tennant's,  on  a  variety  of 
hot  lime  used  near  Doncaster,  ib. 

Limonade,  Count,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Emperor  Christophe,  xxiv. 
129.  his  despatch  to  Mr  Peltier,  ex- 
pressive of  the  determination  of  the  Hay- 
tians  to  defend  their  independence  to  the 
last  extremity,  130. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.     See  Tomline. 

Lincolnshire  Wolds,  Mr  Bogg's  sketch  of 
the,  xxix,  92. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Dr,  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  the  sudden  death  of, 
XXXV.  215. 

Linen,  false  legislation  of  France  in  regard 
to  the  trade  in,  and  its  consequences,  L. 
64. 

Lingam  (or  Lingu),  description  of  the 
worship  of  the,  among  the  Hindoos, 
xxix.  390. 

Lingard,  Rev.  John,  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  xxv.  346. 
the  author  a  Catholic  clergyman,  and 
therefore  incapacitated  for  writing  an 
impartial  history  of  the  period,  ib.  where 
it  serves  his  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
clergy,  he  suppresses  or  perverts  the 
evidence  of  our  ancient  historians,  347. 
instances  of  this  spirit ;  story  of  Edwy 
and  Elgiva;  conduct  of  Archbishop  Odo, 
ih. — 351.  St  Dunstan,  and  the  catas- 
trophe at  Calne,  352.  King  Edward 
and  Wulfrith,  353.  Mr  Lingard's  work 
commendable  for  its  curious  matter  and 
agreeable  style,  354. 

,   passing    commendation    to   the 

"History  of  England"  by,  during  its 
progress,  xxxv.  492. 

Lingard,  Rev.  Dr  John,  "  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  first  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans," xlii.  1.   character  of  Dr  L.  as  a 


writer  and  an  historian,  ib.  compared 
with  Hume,  3.  pronounces  an  ill-found- 
ed anathema  against  philosophical  his- 
tory, 7.  fabric  raised  by,  against  the  Re- 
formation, reared  by  no  vulgar  hand,  8. 
his  history  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  exami- 
ned, 9.  zeal  of,  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  blinds  the  perspicacity  of  his 
judgment,  16.  original  disquisition  of, 
on  double  monasteries,  18.  eager  to 
make  out  an  identity  of  discipline  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Romish 
Church,  19.  wonderful  talent  of,  for 
quoting  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than, 
suits  his  purpose,  ib.  devotedness  of, 
to  his  church,  an  amiable  and  laud- 
able feeling,  22.  talent  of,  for  conceal- 
ment, exemplified,  24.  successfully  de- 
fends Wilfrid  from  the  calumnies  of 
Carte,  26.  justly  claims  for  his  work 
the  merit  of  research  and  originality,  27. 
antipathy  of,  to  the  Welsh  and  Scotch, 
28.  mistakes  of,  pointed  out,  29.  cri- 
tical period  of  the  Reformation  will  call 
into  action  his  partialities  and  peculiari- 
ties, 30. 

,  examination  of  "  The  History  of 

England,"  by,  resumed,  xliv.  94.  his- 
torical defects  exhibited  by,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, 95.  information  of,  on  the  subject, 
almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the  Abbe 
de  Caveyrac,  ib.  absurdly  terms  Perefixe 
and  De  Thou  Hugonot  writers,  96.  re- 
marks on  the  allegations  of,  that  the 
massacre  was  not  planned  beforehand, 
98.  negligence  of,  in  the  examination 
of  the  works  perused  by  him,  99.  nar- 
rative of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  how  cha- 
racterised by,  102.  hypothesis  sported 
by,  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  plan- 
ners of  the  massacre,  103.  endeavours 
to  exculpate  King  Charles  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  provincial  massacres,  108. 
imprudent  boast  by,  of  the  moderation 
of  the  Catholic  party  at  Nismes,  112. 
extraordinary  means  adopted  by,  to  un- 
derrate the  number  of  victims,  113.  re- 
marks on  other  parts  of  the  work  of, 
referring  to  the  history  of  Frejich  Pro- 
testants, 1 15.  account  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  Ligneroles  given  by,  116.  exa- 
mination by,  of  the  Catholic  league  of 
Bayonne,  117 — 121.  adroitness  of,  in 
avoiding  direct  falsehood,  when  giving 
untrue  impressions,  ib.  massacre  of 
Vassi  treated  by,  with  unbecoming  levi- 
ty, 123.  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
his  carelessness  and  bad  faith,  125.  tes- 
timony of  Perc  Griflfet  quoted  to  con- 
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front  the  hypothesis  of,  concerning  the 
St  Bartholomew,  155.  See  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

Lingard,  Rev.  Dr,  opinion  of,  on  the  in- 
decency of  a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  xlv.  325.  specimen  of 
the  controversial  zeal  and  alacrity  dis- 
played by  Dr  Southey  against,  327. 

Linnaeus,  guarded  language  of,  respecting 
the  deluge,  xxxix.  202,  and  note.  216, 
note. 

,  nomenclature  of,  recommended  as 
the  best  for  arranging  the  zoological  col- 
lections in  the  British  Museum,  xxxviii. 
386. 

,  gave  lectures  on  mineralogy  at 

Fahlun  in  Sweden,  xxxix.  148.  liis 
tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala,  149. 

Liod-thing,  or  popular  assemblies  of  the 
Frisons,  account  of  the,  xxxii.  9.  13 — 
15. 

Lion,  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the,  xlix.  154. 

Lion  of  St  Mark,  inscription  on  the  basso- 
relievo  of,  taken  by  the  Genoese  from 
the  Venetians,  xxix.  211.  explanation 
of,  ib. 

Lisbon,  anecdotes  of  the  court  of,  by  Sir 
N.  Wraxall,  xxv.  188. 

Lisiansky,  Captain  Urey, "  A  Voyage  round 
the  world,  in  1803,  4,  5,  and  6,  in  the 
ship  Neva,"  xxiii.  340.  the  first  voy- 
age of  the  kind  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Russian  government,  341.  his  track, 
ib.  character  of  the  author,  342.  the 
Marquesas  islands,  ib.  the  Sandwich 
islands,  344.  Russian  settlement  of 
Sitca  and  Cadiack,  345.  volcanic  island 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oonalashca, 
347. 

Lister,  Dr  Martin,  his  extraordinary  opi- 
nion respecting  organic  remains,  xxix. 
314.  his  proposal  for  soile  maps  of  coun- 
tries, 315. 

,  T.  H.,  "  Granby,  a  novel,"  xliii. 
395.  his  merits  of  observation,  and 
style,  396,  his  great  merit  is  that  he 
catches  delicate  portraits,  405.  impro- 
priety committed  by,  406.  (See  Grayiby.) 

Litchfield  Cathedral,  meanness  and  igno- 
rance displayed  in  the  restorations  of, 
xlix,  437. 

Literary  property,  the  protection  given  to, 
by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  illusory, 
xxxviii.  283.  exposed  to  daily  spolia- 
tion, 286.  protected  by  Chancery  in- 
junction for  nearly  a  century,  ib.  doubts 
now  raised  by  the  head  of  that  court, 
from  the  dangerous  or  immoral  tendency 
of  the  work,  287.     history  of  injunc- 


tions, 290.  no  trace  of  an  objection 
being  taken  either  by  the  court  or  coun- 
sel, on  the  ground  of  the  libellous  or 
improper  nature  of  the  work,  293.  ob- 
jections to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  which 
the  defendant  may  bring  forward  in  jus- 
tification of  his  conduct,  297.  a  title 
with  possession  ought  to  be  good  against 
the  fraud  and  violence  of  a  mere  wrong- 
doer, ib.  impropriety  and  injustice  of 
making  the  Chancellor's  approbation  of 
a  book  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
the  protection  of  an  author,  farther  de- 
veloped, 303—313.  Lord  Eldon,  the 
only  hand  that  has  twisted  the  knot, 
fully  competent  to  untie  it,  314. 

Literature  considered  in  its  relations  with 
social  institutions,  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
xxi.  1.  influence  of,  on  the  morals,  glory, 
freedom,  and  enjoyments  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  flourishes,  5.  enume- 
ration of  the  various  modes  in  which  it 
influences  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
xxiii.  230. 

,  books  which  represent  the  ballast 

of,  L.  287,  288. 

-,  effects  of,  on  the  sciences,  xxvii. 


207. 


,  great  advantages  of  a  taste  for, 

stated  by  Mr  Denman,  xlvii.  484. 

-,  hard  fate  of  the  followers  of,  com- 


pared with  those  of  other  professions, 
xxxviii.  305. 

history  of,  tends  to  soften  the  re- 


gret at  the  decline  of,  in  any  particular 
country,  and  why,  xxxix.  394. 

indigenous,  remarks  on  the  admit- 


ted want  of,  in  America,  xxxiii.  410. 

obligations  of  the  modern,  of  Eu- 


rope, to  the  ancient,  xliii.  109. 

,  progress  and  vicissitudes  of,  too 
frequently  disregarded  in  the  history  of 
a  nation,  xxxviii.  177. 

the  present  importance  of,  one  of 


the  most  striking  signs  of  the  times, 
xlix.  455. 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  History  of  the, 

by  Mr  Berington,  xxiii.  229.  no  revolu- 
tions more  remarkable  than  those  which 
took  place  during  that  period,  ib.  esti- 
mate of  the  standard  to  which  the  works 
of  that  period  must  be  referred,  231. 
narrow  extent  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  231—234.  decline  and  fall 
of  the  latter,  ib.  works  on  theological 
subjects,  235.  the  ancient  fathers,  236. 
fabulous  legends — subtle   disputations, 

237.  irruption  of  the  northern  nations, 

238.  character  of  the  Goths,  by  Jor- 
nandes,  239.  poetry — the  Trouveresand 
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Troubadours  of  the  13th  century,  240. 
physics,  241.  logic  and  metaphysics, 
242.  cause  of  study  in  the  schools; 
the  Triviura  and  Quadriviura,  243.  lite- 
rature of  the  Eastern  empire,  244.  lite- 
rature of  the  Arabians  and  Saracens,  ib. 

*•  Litterature  du  Midi  de  I'Europe,  De  la," 
par  M.  de  Sismondi,  xxv.  31, 32.  decay 
of  Arabian  literature,  33,  34.  poetry  of 
the  Provencals,  35 — 42.  the  Roman 
iVallon;  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  42 
— 45.  the  Mysteries,  45.  Italian  lite-, 
rature ;  Dante,  46.  Petrarca,  49 — 53. 
Boccacio,  53,  54.  Boiardo,  5li.  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  55 — 58.  two  English  poets 
who  belong  to  the  Italian  school,  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser,  59 — 61.  general  reflec- 
tions, 61 — 63.  See  Arabian^  English^ 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  ^c. 
Literature. 

Lithotomy,  returns  of  cases  of,  in  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  hospital,  xxxii.  426. 

Liturgy  of  Church  of  England,  beauties  and 
defects  of,  xxxvii.  363.  almost  all  Ro- 
mish, 364.   unalterableness  of,  xliv.  495. 

Liverpool,  mistaken  by  Mr  Canning  for 
an  open  and  free  borough,  xxxvii.  390. 

,  numbers  and  condition  of  Irish 

poor  in,  stated  by  Mr  Booth,  xlv.  55. 

,  extraordinary  progress  of,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  xlvi.  23. 

-,  Robert,  Earl  of,  shocking  state  of 


the  prison  of  Dover  Castle,  and  abuses 
practised  there,  since  he  has  been  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  xxii.  386. 
-,  temper,  as  well  as  doctrines  of  a 


speech  of,  on  Catholic  emancipation,  cen- 
sured, xliii.  125.  policy  of,  respecting 
the  Catholics,  fatal  in  its  effects  on  the 
people  of  Ireland,  126.  assertions  of, 
regarding  the  implicit  obedience  of  Ca- 
tholics to  the  Pope,  unfounded,  129.  di- 
vided allegiance  the  grand  charge  made 
by,  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  156.  re- 
presentations of,  on  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  though  they  were  literally  true,  do 
not  affect  the  policy  of  emancipation,  161. 
-,  anticipation  by,  of  the  revulsion 


of  1825-6,  questioned,  xliv.  87.  speech 
of,  on  the  currency,  in  February  1826, 
quoted,  89.  proscription  by,^  of  ^I 
notes,  examined  as  to  its  extent  and  ef- 
ficacy, 91. 

declaration  of,  in  April  1823,  re- 


garding the  defensive  engagements  of 
England  to  Portuj,'al,  xlv.  241. 

-,  state  of  the  cabinet  under,  from 


1823  to  the  time  of  his  malady  and  re- 
signation, xlvi.  418—421. 


Liverpool,  Earl  of,  his  opinion  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  London  merchants  in  fa- 
vour of  free  trade,  in  1820,  xlviii.  184. 
indignantly  deprecates  the  exclusion  of 
the  people  from  physical  science,  521. 

Live-stock,  the  management  of,  has  not 
kept  pace  in  Scotland  with  the  improve- 
ments in  tillage  and  husbandry,  xxiv.  88. 
how  accounted  for,  89.  improvements 
that  have  been  made,  ib. 

Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  a  series  of 
letters ;  translated  from  the  French  of 
L.  H.  C.  Bombert,  xxxiii.  351.  ac- 
count of,  378—382. 

of  Edward  and  John  Philips.     See 

Gordon.     See  Philips. 

of  the  most  eminent  British  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  architects.  See  Cun~ 
ningham. 

Livy,  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thou- 
maci,  in  Thessaly,  by,  xxv.  480. 

,  discourses  on,  by  Machiavel ;  cha- 
racter of,  xxvii.  219.     xlv.  288—291. 

,  passage  from,  which  furnished  Burke 

with  one  of  his  finest  images,  xlii.  249. 

incorporated  in  his  history  much  of 

the  work  of  Polybius,  xliii.  165.  esti- 
mate of  the  qualifications  of,  given  by 
Gibbon,  167.  marvellous  parts  of  the 
narrative°of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps  by,  168.  comparison  of,  with  Po- 
lybius, suggested,  to  show  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  later  to  the  anterior  writer, 
ib.  contradictory  statements  by,  regard- 
ing the  Alpine  pass  of  Mont  Genevre, 
172.  examination  of  these,  173.  cor- 
rection of  a  passage  in,  from  a  remark 
of  M.  de  Mandajors,  182.  marvellous 
account  by,  of  Hannibal's  situation  and 
conduct  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  190. 
estimate  by,  of  Hannibal's  losses  on  his 
march,  191.  inconsistency  and  contra- 
tradictions  of,  regarding  Hannibal,  the 
result  of  investigation  into  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  193. 

,  merits  and  defects  of,  as  a  histo- 
rian, xlvii.  348.  Sallust  placed  by  an- 
cient critics  in  the  same  rank  with,  349. 

Lloyd,  General,  character  of,  as  a  military 
writer,  xxxv.  378. 

,  Rev.  Richard  (rector  of  St  Dun- 

stan's  in  the  West),  *' Letter  toa  Member 
of  Parliament,  showing  the  serious  and 
dangerous  defects  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School,  and  of  Mr  Brougham's  bill 
for  the  general  education  of  the  poor," 
xxxv.  509.  the  author  one  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
instruction  to  the  poor,  and  of  tolera- 
tion to  the  non-conformists,  ib.    his  ob- 
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jection  to  Mr  Brougham's  bill ;  that  it 
is  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School,  examined  and  refuted, 
5 10.  his  opinion  of  a  national  system 
of  education,  ib.  passage  indicating  a 
wish  to  compel  all  children  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  established  church,  511.  at- 
tributes the  plans  of  general  education 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  devil, 
512.  an  advocate  of  ignorance  by  its 
proper  name,  513.  specimen  of  his  po- 
litics, ib,     not  quite  an  optimist,  5l4. 

Lloyd,  Dr,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  speech  of, 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, commended,  xlix.  271. 

Loans,  effects  of  the  excess  to  which  the 
system  of,  was  carried  during  the  late 
war,  in  increasing  the  factitious  and  un- 
natural state  of  prosperity  then  enjoyed, 
xxxiii.  170.  mode  in  which  it  operated 
in  lessening  the  supply  of  labour,  increa- 
sing wages,  and  introducing  machinery, 
171.  See  National  Debt.  See  Sinking 
Fund, 

— — — ,  effect  of,  on  national  wealth,  xxxix. 
4.  those  made  at  the  Revolution  justi- 
fied by  necessity,  22.  those  contracted 
from  1793  to  1816,  with  the  charges 
upon  them,  28. 

,  a  less  eligible  policy  than  raising 
the  supplies  within  the  year  by  new  or 
increased  taxes,  xlvii.  60.  probability 
of  their  still  being  resorted  to  for  funds 
on  an  emergency,  renders  it  necessary 
to  enquire  into  the  best  method  of  ne- 
gotiating, 61.  system  of,  in  Britain, 
seems  to  have  been  advantageous  up  to 
the  accession  of  George  II.,  ib.  in- 
sinuations made  against  those  of  Wil- 
liam III.  answered,  62,  Q3.  system  of, 
prolonged  beyond  the  period  of  its  ne- 
cessity, 63.  enquiry  how  far  the  immense 
sums  raised  by,  have  lessened  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  the  empire,  64) — 67.  how 
made  in  the  infancy  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem, ib,  68.  high  interest  granted  on, 
up  to  the  accession  of  George  II.,  68. 
practice  of  granting  perpetual  annuities 

on,    examined  and   defended,  ib 71. 

raising  of,  on  Tontines,  examined,  ib. — 
73.  in  contracting  for,  there  are  only 
two  elements  that  can  be  varied,  73. 
an  opinion  of  Mr  Ricardo  respecting 
those  made  for  an  equivalent  amount  of 
stock,  examined,  74,  75.  grand  recom- 
mendation  of  bargaining  for,  by  offering 
an  adequate  rate  of  interest,  76.  judi- 
cious management  of,  by  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole  and  Mr  Pelham,  77.  improvidence 
of  one  made  in  1781,  illustrated,  ib. ; 


as  also  that  arranged  by  Lord  North  in 
1782,  ib.  most  of  those  negotiated  du- 
ring the  late  war  funded  on  improvident 
terms  on  the  part  of  the  public,  78.  that 
made  in  1815  contrasted  with  the  rate 
at  which  Exchequer  bills  were  funded 
in  the  same  year,  79.  account  of,  in 
each  year,  from  1793  to  1816,  both  in- 
clusive, with  the  stock  created  for,  and 
the  interest  payable  on  them,  80 ;  re- 
sults to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  drawn  from  this  table,  81.  loss 
occasioned  by  the  present  mode  of  rai- 
sing, further  illustrated,  ib.  82,  83. 
an  account  of  those  made  to  foreign  go- 
vernments from  1816  to  1825,  86. 

Local  attachment,  influence  of,  in  check- 
ing emigration,  xxx.  135. 

diseases,  treatise  on,  by  John  Aber- 

nethy,  xlvii.  37.     See  Abemeihy. 

Loch-Long,  poetical  description  of,  by  Mr 
Rogers,  extracts  from,  xxii.  41. 

Locke,  John,  not  a  believer  in  the  Trinity, 
XX  vi.  54. 

,  liis  plan  for  a  classification  of  the 

sciences,  xxvii.  193.  similarity  between 
the  opinions  of,  and  those  of  Descartes, 
227.  the  physiological  hypotheses  of 
his  followers  should  be  detached  from 
their  theory  of  mind,  228.  entitled  to 
claim  the  improvement  over  Descartes, 
of  exposing  the  logical  error  of  attempt- 
ing to  define  words  which  convey  no- 
tions too  simple  to  admit  of  analysis,  ib, 
extracted  part  of  his  treasure  from  the 
mine  of  Hobbes's  writings,  238.  his 
distinction  between  wit  and  judgment, 
239. 

-,  an  advocate  for  moderate  Parlia- 


mentary Reform,  xxxi.  168. 

-,  the  name  of,  properly  placed  at 


the  head  of  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tions of  the  18th  century,  xxxvi.  228. 
sketch  of  his  life  and  writings,  with  re- 
marks on  their  character  and  objects, 
229.  his  character  as  a  philosopher, 
243.  his  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing one  of  the  works  which  has  most 
directly  influenced  the  general  opinion 
of  Europe  during  the  last  century,  244. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  letter  to  him,  soli- 
citing his  forgiveness  for  his  uncharitable 
opinion  of  him,  and  his  answer,  245. 
his  philosophy,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Leibnitz,  may  be  called  experimental, 
246. 

.,  example  of,  not  to  be  cited  against 


the  originality  of  the  Hamiltonian  sys- 
tem of  teaching  languages,  xliv.  49. 
mode  of  learning  Latin  recommended 
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by,  53.  manner  of  treating  learners 
pointed  out  by,  58.  opinion  of,  as  to 
the  time  for  learning  grammar,  68. 

Locke,  "  Life  of,  by  Lord  King,"  L.  1. 
his  birth,  ib.  opinions  of,  on  education, 
2.  inferences  on  the  early  opinions  of, 
from  an  unpublished  tract  of  his  on  the 
church  establishment,  3.  goes  with  the 
mission  to  Germany,  and  refuses  to  take 
holy  orders,  4.  commencement  of  his 
intimacy  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ib. 
playful  letter  of  Shaftesbury  to,  5.  first 
sketch,  and  subsequent  completion  of 
his  Essay,  6.  journal  of  his  residence 
in  France,  ib.  instructive  particulars 
from  his  journal  concerning  the  taxa- 
tion and  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  France,  7.  testimony  of, 
to  the  occasional  devotion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  8.  valuable  and  instructive  dis- 
sertation on  study,  ib.  curious  piece  of, 
on  religion,  10.  remarks  of,  on  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  11.  date  of  his  re- 
marks on  miracles,  12.  his  near  ap- 
proach to  the  discovery  of  fixed  air,  ib. 
evidence,  in  1679,  of  his  conviction  of 
the  still  prevailing  public  error  on  the 
Popish  Plot,  13.  infamous  removal  of, 
from  his  studentship  at  Christchurch, 
15.  his  exile,  18;  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  interference  of  Penn,  ib. 
his  reasons  for  declining  a  diplomatic 
appointment  in  Germany,  ib.  publica- 
tion of  his  Essay,  19.  controversies 
consequent  on  it,  ib.  remarks  on  the 
Censorship  of  the  Press,  in  IGO'h,  20. 
intimacy  and  correspondence  of,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ib. — 25.  import- 
ant letter  of  Lord  Somers  to,  25.  his 
share  in  the  measures  regarding  the 
currency  in  1695,  26.  affecting  let- 
ter of,  to  his  relation  Lord  Chancel- 
lor King,  27.  closing  scene  of  his  life, 
described  by  Lord  King,  28.  senti- 
ments of,  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  30. 
,  philosophy  of,  corrupted  by  Con- 
dillac,  L.  195. 

,  Matthew,  remarks  on  the  musi- 
cal compositions  of,  xxxiii.  376. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  "  The  Life  of  Robert 
Burns,"  the  sixth  narrative  of  the 
poet's  life  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  xlviii.  267.  apology  offered  by, 
for  his  attempt,  unnecessary,  ib.  gives 
more  true  insight  into  the  character  of 
Burns  than  any  former  biographer,  269. 
forcible  observations  of,  onBurns's  first 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  295.  letter 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to,  relating  his  in- 


terview with  Burns,  296.  affecting 
anecdote  of  Burns  by,  301.  See  Burns. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.  "  Valerius,  a  Roman  story," 
by,  xxxix.  159.     character  of,  179. 

,  "  Adam  Blair,"  xxxix.  159.  ac- 
count of,  and  extracts  from,  185 — 189. 

— — — ,  "  Reginald  Dalton,"  a  novel,  by, 
xxxix.  159. 

Lockier,  Dean,  a  contemporary  of  Pope, 
anecdotes  and  observations  by,  xxxiii. 
322—324.. 

Locomotion,  ratio  of,  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, xxxii.  361. 

Locusts,  description  of  a  flight  of,  by  Cap- 
tain Andrews,  xlvi.  502.  ravages  of, 
xxxvii.  125. 

Loe,  Thomas,  a  quaker,  converted  Wil- 
liam Penn,  xxi.  446. 

Logging  Rock,  (or  Laggan-stone)  of  the 
Land's  End,  remarks  on  the,  xxviii. 
181.  and  xxxvii.  241. 

Loggun,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  described, 
xliv.  197. 

Logic  and  Metaphysics,  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  literary  pursuit  during 
the  middle  ages,  xxiii.  242. 

Lolly,  the  case  of,  involving  the  validity  of 
a  Scotch  dissolution  of  an  English  mar- 
riage, xlvii.  112. 

Lombard],  Padre,  a  Franciscan,  notice  and 
character  of  his  edition  of,  and  commen- 
tary on  Dante,  xxix.  456,  463,  464. 

Lombardy,  physical  structure  of  the  great 
vale  of,  and  theories  to  account  for  it, 
xxvi.  168—174. 

,  description  of;  system  of  irriga- 
tion, xxviii.  33.  great  fertility  and  po- 
pulation of,  34.  country  between  Lodi 
and  Cremona;  Parmesan  cheese,  ib. 
rotation  of  crops,  35.  produce  of  the 
land,  36.  use  of  oxen,  37.  tracts  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  38.  se- 
rious evil  arising  from  its  introduction, 
39.     implements  of  husbandry,  ib. 

— — ,  remarks  on  the  insurrection  of, 
against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  xxx. 
153. 

,  the  plain  of,  described  by  Dr  E. 

D.  Clarke,  xliv.  228.  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of,  compared  with  England 
and  Ireland,  229. 

London,  area  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Babylon,  xlviii.  202. 

,  "  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion," Inaugural  Discourse  pronounced 
at  the  opening  of  the,  by  Thomas  Den- 
man,  Esq.  xlvii.  481.  rise  and  nature 
of  this  institution,  482.  discourse  of 
Mr  Denman  highly  commended,  483. 
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London  Mechanics'  Institution,  opening 
of  the  Theatre  of  the,  xlii.  502. 

merchants,   petition    of  the,   to 

Parliament,  in  1820,  a  most  important 
document  on  the  science  of  trade,  xlviii. 
183.  concluding  clause  of  this  peti- 
tion, and  Lord  Liverpool's  opinion  on 
the  matter  of  it,  184<. 

— — -  Missionary  Society,  first  establish- 
ment of,  of  whom  composed,  and  its 
object,  xl.  243.  establishes  a  mission 
at  Demerara,  which  meets  with  consi- 
derable success;  Mr  John  Smith  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  it  j  his  instruc- 
tions, 244<. 

.,  the  Lord  Mayor  of,  formerly  an 


M.  P.   in  virtue  of   his  office,  xxxvi. 
331. 

-,  poetical  description  of,  as  seen  in 


the  streets,  at  four  or  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, xliii.  403. 

-,  report  on  the  Police  of,  xlviii. 


41 1.  disgraceful  compromise  of  crimes 
in,  for  money,  412.  comparative  in- 
crease  per  cent  of  population,  and  of 
committals  in,  per  annum,  413.  See 
Police. 

■  population,  great  mortality  of  the, 
from  nOO^to  1750,  xlix.  16.  decline 
in  the  rate  of  mortality  of,  in  recent 
times,  17.  slovenly  and  careless  man- 
ner in  which  the  bills  of  mortality  for, 
are  kept,  18.  mode  in  which  they 
should  be  kept,  20.  healthiness  of, 
compared  with  Paris,  22. 

,  situation  of,  if  Universal  Suffrage 

were  established;  it  would  contain 
250,000  electors,  and  return  55  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  xxxi.  188. 

University,  the  foundation  of,  one 


of  the  most  important  events  of  our 
times,  xlii.  347.  reasons  why  such  an 
institution  should  be  an  admirable 
school  of  science,  355.  less  need  for 
a  public  provision  for  religious  edu- 
cation in,  than  exists  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  361.  constitution  and  ob- 
jects of  the  University  of,  362.  objec- 
tions to  the  title  of  University  for  an 
academical  institution  in,  answered, 
365.  proposition  for  an  University  in, 
so  early  as  1615,  366.  suggestion  re- 
specting certain  lectures,  505. 
— —  University,  cry  raised  against  the, 
inexplicable,  xliii.  315.  terra  incog- 
nita of,  not  improperly  chosen  for  the 
site  of,  319.  morals  of  young  men 
less  exposed  in,  than  at  the  other 
Universities,  322.  students  living  in, 
may  mix  with  respectable  female  so- 


ciety, 323 ;  and  would  not  be  render- 
ed idle,  by  living  in  their  own  families, 
.324.  various  descriptions  of  persons 
who  have  joined  in  the  cry  against  the 
University  of,  325.  predictions  of  the 
future  success  and  probable  influence  of, 
340. 

London  University,  quick  disappearance 
of  prejudices  against  the,  xlviii.  235. 
wise  conduct  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
towards,  236.  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  state  of  public  feeling  re- 
garding it,  237.  considerations  which 
have  led  the  friends  of  the  Established 
Church  to  establish  another  college  in, 
241.  (See  Kings  College.)  professor- 
ships in  the  University  of,  how  filled 
up,  253;  natural  philosophy,  how  taught 
there,  254.  comparative  statement  of 
the  amount  and  expense  of  medical  edu- 
cation in,  255.  new  branches  of  acade- 
mical tuition  introduced  into,  256.  pros- 
pects of  the  two  establishments  when 
fairly  at  work,  258. 

Londonderry,  the  Marquis  of,  support  of 
the  press  to  Mr  Canning's  administra- 
tion attributed  by,  to  a  dexterous  use  of 
the  secret  service  money,  xlvi.  245. 

Long,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  (now  Lord 
Farnborough,)  acquitted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  vote  of  censure  mo- 
ved against  him  for  his  grant  of  L.25,000 
to  Sir  Home  Popham  out  of  the  Droits 
of  Admiralty,  xxxiii.  483.  a  pensioner 
of  L.1500  a-year  on  the  Leeward  Is- 
land duties  fund,  484. 

Longevity  of  literary  persons  in  France, 
remarkable,  xxi.  298. 

Longinus,  character  of  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  by,  xxxiii.  222. 

,  his  character  of  Demosthenes  as 
an  orator,  xlii.  248.  passage  of,  bor- 
rowed by  Milton,  253. 

Longitudes,  M.  Humboldt's  different  me- 
thods for  the  determination  of,  xxvii.  100. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  connexion  of  the,  with 
the  alleged  abuse  of  St  Bees'  charity, 
xxxi.  527—530. 

Loo-Choo,  the  island  of,  visit  to,  by  H.  M.  S. 
Alceste  and  Lyra,  xxix.  481.  first  in- 
terview with  the  inhabitants,  ib.  de- 
portment and  appearance  of  the  higher 
classes  ;  general  costume,  482.  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  sailors,  483.  behaviour 
of  the  chiefs  on  their  first  dining  on 
board,  ib. ;  on  another  occasion,  484 
proof  of  their  native  delicacy  of  charac- 
ter, 485 ;  of  their  social  and  familiar 
habits,  ib.  picture  of  the  golden  age 
which  they  exhibit;  know  nothing  either 
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of  war,  or  of  money !  486.  notice  of 
Madera,  one  of  the  chiefs,  ib,  parting 
scene  between  these  amiable  people 
and  their  visitors,  487.  their  religion  ; 
their  indifference  to  it ;  the  priests  the 
lowest  of  the  community,  489.  mystery 
respecting  their  sovereign,  ib.  complete 
seclusion  of  their  women,  490.  extreme 
propriety  and  good  conduct  of  the  ships' 
crews,  ib.  geographical  data  respecting 
the  island,  492. 

Loo-Choo,  recent  accounts  of  the  natives 
of,  xli.  139.  inhabitants  of,  prevented 
from  mixing  with  strangers  by  the  priest- 
hood, 140. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  poem,  by  Walter 
Scott,  xxiv.  273.     See  Scott. 

Lord  Chamberlain,  the  jurisdiction  of,  as 
regards  the  drama,  xlix.  353.  authority 
of,  over  the  theatres,  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  355. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  office  of,  xli.  373. 

,  further  considerations  on  the  use- 

lessness  of,  xliii.  482. 

Lords,  House  of,  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the,  on  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  xxi.  123 — 126.  See  Chancery. 

,  division  of  the  business  of  appeals 

to,  xxi.  119.  plan  for  uniting  the  speak- 
ership of,  with  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Council,  to  act  exclusively  as  a 
judge  of  appeals,  117. 

report  from,  on  matters  touching 


the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  xxxv. 
L  character  of,  2.  their  opinions  of 
tlie  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
3.  their  account  of  the  courts  de  More 
not  correct,  5.  of  the  Curia  Regis  also 
incorrect,  6.  meetings  of  the  Common 
Council  under  the  Conqueror,  15 ;  un- 
der Rufus,  17.  character  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  under  Henry  I.,  ib.  com- 
mittee appear  rarely  to  have  consulted 
any  of  our  ancient  historians,  19.  their 
oversights  as  to  the  reigns  of  Richard  I., 
19  ;  and  of  John,  20.  their  just  and 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  connexion  of 
Normandy  with  England,  ib.  their  ac- 
count of  the  transition  from  the  ancient 
Common  Council  to  the  modern  Parlia- 
ment, 25.  their  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  county  representation, 
26 — 30 ;  of  the  borough  representation, 
30 — 37.  most  remarkable  negligences 
and  errors  in  the  report,  38 — 42.  ac- 
counted for  by  the  character  of  its  au- 
thor, (Lord  Redesdale,)  43. 

report  of  the  Committee  of  the. 


to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  facili- 


tating the  administration  of  justice  as 
connected  with  the  hearing  of  appeals, 
&c.  xxxix.  433.  singular  composition 
of  the  committee,  i6.  statement  of  the 
arrear  in  the  appeal  cases,  434.  some 
change  proved  to  be  necessary,  436. 
means  recommended  for  expediting  de- 
cisions, 437.  statement  in  the  report 
respecting  a  great  increase  of  business 
in  equity,  very  vague,  and  wholly  un- 
supported by  the  fact,  440.  the  present 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ought 
to  be  made  more  effectual,  instead  of 
creating  new  ones,  442.  absurd  plan  of 
the  committee  recommending  a  speak- 
er of  the  House  to  be  appointed,  not  a 
member  of  the  House,  assisted  by  four 
peers,  who  are  to  sit  in  rotation  to  de- 
cide the  appeals,  exposed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, 444 — 457.  See  Appellate  Jurisdic' 
tion. 

Lords-Lieutenant  of  counties,  for  Ire- 
land, great  want  of,  felt,  xli.  371.  advan- 
tages of  such  officers  to  the  country,  372. 
,  plan  of,  for  Ireland,  recommend- 
ed by  General  Bourke,  xliii.  479.  ne- 
cessity of,  in  the  country,  enforced  by 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  480. 
a  special  bill  for  the  appointment  of, 
recommended,  496. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  hypothesis  regard- 
ing the  intentions  of  Machiavelli  to- 
wards, xlv.  260.  Machiavelli  censured 
for  dedicating  "  The  Piince"  to,  262. 
state  of  Italy  under,  depicted  by  Guic- 
ciardini,  267.  character  of,  treated  with 
freedom  and  impartiality  by  Machia- 
velli in  his  Florentine  History,  294. 

,  participation  of,  in  private  thea- 
tricals, xlvi.  374. 

Loretto,  account  of  the  Holy  House  at, 
by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  393. 

Lotteries  regarded  as  gambling  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind ;  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  and  encouraged,  as  well  as 
the  revenue  participated  in,  by  the  go- 
vernment, xxviii.  377.  their  abolition 
anticipated,  ib.  note.  » 

Lottery,  religious,  for  building  a  Presby- 
terian church,  xxxi.  145,  note. 

Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia,  amiable  cha- 
racter of,  xli,  91. 

Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  the  only  coun- 
tries which  it  ever  was  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  add 
to  their  original  dominions,  xxxii.  231. 
disadvantages  entailed  upon  the  West- 
ern States  while  they  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spain,  232.  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  came  legitimately  under 
5 
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the  power  of  the  United  States,  233.  de- 
scription of  Louisiana,  in  its  nnost  exten- 
sive signifi«ation,  23.3.  boundaries  and 
extent,  ib.  various  rivers  and  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  ib. 
space  of  country  inundated  during  the 
periodical  rains;  the  Delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 236.  inundations  of  the  Red 
River  and  tlie  Arkansavv,  237.  extent 
of  country  actually  submerged,  238. 
the  whole  cultivation  carried  on,  on  a 
range  of  gigantic  dykes,  239.  descrip- 
tion of  the  levee,  or  artificial  embank- 
ment of  the  Mississippi,  ib.  effects  of 
a  crevasse,  or  breach  in  the  levee,  240. 
precautions  for  guarding  against  such 
disasters,  24'L  description  of  the 
coast,  24'2.  the  Meadows  of  Atta- 
capas  and  Opelausas,  ib.  the  upland 
country  and  its  products,  243.  the  de- 
sert and  pastoral  districts  extending  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  244-.  climate  ; 
severity  of  the  cold  both  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  inland,  ib.  no  truth  in  the 
opinion  that  the  climate  of  America 
improves  as  we  advance  westward,  245. 
effect  of  the  north-east  winds,  246.  dis- 
eases of  the  country,  ib.  improvements 
in  it  since  it  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  247.  anticipation  of 
settlements  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, 248. 

Louis  le  Gros,  the  first  inventor  of  corpo- 
rations, xxxvi.  310. 

Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France,  unfeeling 
expression  of,  at  the  execution  of  his 
favourite  Cinq-Mars,  xxi.  189. 

Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  personal 
character  of,  by  Biron  Grimm,  xxiii. 
307.     specimen  of  his  wit,  xxii.  285. 

,  remarks  on   the  character   of,    by 

Madame  de  Stael,  xxx.  286. 

,  state  of  knowledge  during  the  age 

of,  xxxiii.  506. 

,  undertakes  tlie  conversion  of  his 

Protestant  subjects  as  an  atonement 
for  his  own  irregularities,  xxxvi.  120. 
sets  apart  a  fund  for  purchasing  conver- 
sions, 121. 

. ,  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  his 

queen  xli.  292.  ideas  entertained  by, 
regarding  orthodoxy,  293.  personal 
and  kingly  qualities  of,  294.  sketch  of 
his  queen,  296.  peculiar  devotion  of 
the  brother  of,  297.  hateful  character 
of  his  first  son,  299. 

,  conduct  of,  to  Ercolo  Matthioli, 
xliv.  3.  falsehood  and  treachery  of, 
displayed,  4. 

■,  his  reign  disenchanted   by   the 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


publication  of  St  Simon's  Memoirs, 
xliv.  416.  court  of,  differed  more  in 
show  than  in  substance  from  that  of 
the  Regent  Orleans,  417.  origin  of  the 
passion  ot;  for  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
419.  deference  shown  by,  to  his 
mistress,  421.  was  latterly  a  puppet 
moved  by  an  old  woman,  423.  self- 
will  of,  in  the  personal  management  of 
the  court,  433.  striking  evidence  of 
Maintenon's  contempt  for,  quoted  from 
one  of  her  letters,  ib.  death  of,  and 
Maintenon's  self-denying  declaration 
on,  434. 

Louis  XIV.,  anecdote  of,  by  Locke,  L.  8. 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  the  hero  of 
Sir  Nath.  Wraxall,  xxv.  189.  anec- 
dote by  the  same  of  his  queen,  Maria 
Lecsinska,  and  Cardinal  Fleury,  ib. 

,  }5articulars  of  his  private  life,  xxx. 

360.  curious  scene  at  the  court  of,  at 
the  time  of  the  threatened  dismissal  of 
Madame  Pompadour,  368.  character 
of  him  by  Turgot,  371.  remarkable 
anonymous  letter  sent  to  him,  .372. 

,  horrible  corruption  of  his  court 

one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the 
Revolution,  430.  intrigue  by  which 
Madame  du  Barry  became  his  mistress, 
431.  his  abominable  establishment  of 
the  Parc-aux-Cerfs,  432.  his  ideas  of 
the  rights  of  kings  and  subjects,  ib.  his 
double  ministry,  436. 

Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France,  vindication 
of  those  who  voted  for  his  death,  by 
Carnot,  xxiv.  190.  observations  on 
the  question,  200— -202.  on  the  great 
variety  of  motives  which  actuated  those 
who  voted  for  his  death,  528. 

— — — ,  reprehensible  and  unfounded  ac- 
count given  by  Wraxall  of  his  death, 
xxv.  197. 

-,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  by 


Madame  de  Stael,  xxx.  286.  his  con- 
duct when  brought  captive  to  Paris  in 
October  1789,  297;  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1792,  300.  his  dismissal  of  Tur- 
got, 441.  his  appointment  of  the  Count 
de  Segur  to  the  war-ministry,  instead  of 
the  Count  de  Puysegur,  ib. 
,  munificent  contribution  of,  to  the 


institution  of  Chevalier  Pawlet,  xxxiii. 
498. 

,  famous  globe  constructed  by  his 

order,  xxxiv.  420.  his  marginal  re- 
marks on  the  project  of  La  Perouse's 
voyage,  421. 

passes  an  edict  in  favour  of  the 


Calvinists,  and  other  separatists  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  xxxvi.  130. 
T 
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Louis  XVI.,  his  indecision  prevented  his 
escape,  xxxix.  92.  misfortunes  and 
blunders  which  occasioned  his  capture 
at  Varennes,  93.  absurdity  of  suppo- 
sing that  his  escape  would  have  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  ib. 

■  ,  touching  anecdote  of  his  candour 
and  simplicity  when  Due  de  Berri, 
xliv.  435. 

Louis  XVIIL,  King  of  France,  great 
hopes  which  France  has  reason  to  en- 
tertain from  his  restoration,  xxiii.  16. 
character  of,  23.  little  resemblance 
between,  and  Bonaparte,  481. 

. ,  Memorial  addressed  to,  by  Car- 

not,  xxiv.  182.  history  and  object 
of  the  pamphlet ;  alarm  excited  in  the 
government  by  its  appearance,  187. 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  was  recalled,  stipulations  on  which 
he  was  offered  the  crown,  his  silence  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  these  stipulations, 
his  proclamation  on  entering  Paris,  and 
his  subsequent  conduct,  192 — 199. 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  his  govern- 
ment in  1815,  533.  more  civil  liberty 
enjoyed  during  the  ten  months  after  his 
restoration,  than  in  any  period  of 
French  history,  534.  policy  which  he 
should  have  adopted,  ib. 

■  ,  review  of  his  conduct  after  his 
first  restoration,  and  instances  of  his 
violation  of  the  charter,  xxvi.  217. 

-,  charges  of  Napoleon  against  the 


government  of,  xxx.  450 — 452. 

,   "  Narrative    of  his  Journey  to 

Brussels  in  1791,"  xxxix.  84.  the 
style  of  the  production  bad,  the  obser- 
vations often  puerile,  and  the  senti- 
ments far  from  noble,  94.  harsh  judg- 
ment of,  by  the  editor,  ib.  he  and  his 
wife  plan  and  execute  their  escapes 
separately,  ib.  his  escape  from  the 
Thuileries,  96.  rencontre  at  an  inn 
on  the  road,  97.  his  concern  for  good 
eating  and  drinking,  99. 
,  characterised  after  his  death,  xli. 


2.  disgusting  sycophancy  of  Chateau- 
briand's pamphlet  on  the  death  of,  6. 

■  ,  declined  to  sell  his  claim  to  the 

throne  of  France  to  Napoleon,  xlii.  69. 
connexion  between,  and  Barras,  no 
longer  doubtful,  81. 

*  ,  early  distinguished  by  a  show  of 

literary  talent,  xliv.  435. 

Loutherbourg,  the  painter,  a  reported  mi- 
racle performed  by,  xxxix.  58. 

Louvois,  Marquis  de,  success  of  his  plan 
for  converting  the  Protestants  in  France, 
xxxvi.  125, 


Louvois,  Marquis  de,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  rentes  into  France, 
xxxix.  20.  ministers  of  George  II.  and 
III.  of  his  school,  22. 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  a  complete 
picture  of  a  feudal  savage,  xxvi.  126. 
extracts  from  his  correspondence  with 
Duncan  Forbes  in  1715,  127.  his  con- 
duct in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  129. 
Forbes's  letter  to,  and  his  answer, 
130. 

,  impressive  appeal  of,  for  the  aid  of 

counsel,  to  his  judges,  xlv.  83. 

Love  of  skin  more  fatal  than  the  love  of 
Jlesh,  xlviii.  361,    note. 

Loves  of  the  Angels,  a  Poem,  by  Thomas 
Moore,  xxxviii.  27.     See  Moore. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  Governor  of  St  Hele- 
na, charges  brought  against  him  by  Mr 
O'Meara,  for  his  conduct  to  Bonaparte, 
xxx.  459. 

,  necessity  for  enquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of,  in  consequence  of  Mr  O'Meara's 
disclosures,  xxxii.  149.  the  punishment 
of  his  accuser  by  ministers  an  untoward 
circumstance,  ib.  particulars  respecting 
the  only  defence  of  him  that  has  yet 
appeared,  150 — 156.  (See  Facts  Illvs- 
irative,  c^c.)  being  published  anony- 
mously, it  is  entitled  to  no  credit,  when 
the  asserted  facts  are  contradicted  by  a 
known  individual,  156.  its  base  insinua- 
tions against  Mr  O'Meara  wholly  un- 
justifiable, ib.  questions  at  issue  between 
Sir  Hudson  and  Mr  O'Meara;  the  cli- 
mate of  St  Helena,  158.  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  provisions  presented  to 
Napoleon,  160.  his  general  treatment, 
162.  his  liealth,  163.  circumstance 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  had  outstripped  his  in- 
structions, 167.  general  remarks,  168 
—  170. 

,  manner  in  whicli  he  was  outwitted 

by  Ali  Pacha,  xxxii.  290. 

,  his  harsh  treatment  of  Napoleon, 

xxxvii.  171.  description  by  the  latter 
of  an  interview  between  them,  172. 
not  «tualified  for  his  office, — conversa- 
tion between  him  and  Mr  O'Meara, 
174.  his  vulgarity,  175.  refuses  to 
allow  an  inscription  to  be  put  on  Napo- 
leon's coffin,  199. 

,  his  application  for  a  criminal  in- 
formation against  Mr  O'Meara  quashed, 
xxxviii.  499.  his  extraordinary  commu- 
nication of  Mr  O'Meara's  confidential 
letters  to  Count  Las  Cases,  ib. 

Lowtlier,  Sir  James,  great  avarice  of, 
xxxii.  78. 
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Loyalty  and  Liberty,  brought  into  oppo- 
sition by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
XXV.  500. 

Luechesini,  the  Prussian  minister,  answer 
of,  to  Lord  Morpeth,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  xxi.  229. 

Luders,  Mr,  his  "  Considerations  on  the 
Law  of  High  Treason,  in  the  article  of 
levying  war"  referred  to,  xlii.  138. 

Ludovico  (Barthema),  one  of  the  first  Eu- 
ropean travellers  who  visited  Mecca  and 
Medina,  L.  167. 

Luigi  da  Porto,  account  of  the  Giulietta 
of,  xlii.  192. 

Luke's,  Sf,  Hospital  for  Lunatics  in  Lon- 
don, details  respecting  the  management 
of,  xxviii.  444.  its  defects  rather  those 
of  system  than  of  negligence  or  impro- 
per feeling,  ib. 

LuUin  de  Chateauvieux,  "  Lettres  ecrites 
d'ltalie  en  1812  et  1813,  a  M.  Charles 
Pictet,"  xxviii.  31.  object  of  the  work, 
the  rural  economy  of  Italy,  ih.  charac- 
ter of  the  author,  32.  agricultural  divi- 
sion of  Italy,  ib.  1.  Lombardy,  33.  2. 
Tuscany,  40.  3.  the  Maremma,  46.  his 
account  of  the  diminished  population  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  malaria, 
57. 

Lunar  Apogee,  progression  of  the,  deter- 
mined by  Clairaut,  xxxi.  387.  curious 
error  committed  by  him  in  his  calcula- 
tions, and  the  important  truth  finally 
established  by  him,  388. 

Lunar  Theory,  discussion  of  the,  by  Wood- 
house,  xxxi.  383. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  important  body  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  insanity  con- 
tained in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  of 
1815  and  1816,  xxviii.  432.  question 
which  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  to  investigate,  ib.  points 
treated  of,  ib.  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
previous  researches  on  the  subject,  433. 
controversy  respecting  the  York  Asylum 
in  1788,  ib.  consiequences  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr  Tuke's  account  of  the 
Retreat,  ib.  effects  of  the  first  minutes 
of  evidence  before  the  committee,  434. 
circumstances  respecting  the  York  Asy- 
lum, 435 — 437.  Bethlem  hospital  in 
London,  438 — 443.  twenty-three  pub- 
lic and  fifty  private  madhouses,  most  of 
them  badly  conducted  ;  four  exceptions, 
443.  St  Luke's  Hospital  in  London,  ib. 
evils  resulting  from  crowding  and  con- 
finement prevalent  in  private  mad  houses; 
case  of  Spencer's  house  at  Fonthiil, 
Wilts,  444.  houses  which  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  character,  445.    lament- 


able state  of  panper  lunatics  in  the 
houses  devoted  to  their  reception,  ib. 
and  in  workhouses,  446.  public  and 
private  institutions  in  Scotland,  447. 
suggestions  of  the  Sherifl's  as  to  dis- 
trict asylums,  448.  institutions  in  Ire- 
land, ib.  the  hospital  for  lunatics  at 
Paris  ;  the  Salpetriere,  449.  the  great 
principle  of  the  management  of  the  in- 
sane, now  admitted  to  be  kindness  to 
the  patient,  451.  proper  classification 
a  great  auxiliary,  ib.  classes  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Tuke,  452.  number  of  attend- 
ants, ib.  instruments  of  personal  re- 
straint, 453.  exercise  and  amusements, 
ib.  access  of  inspectors,  454.  proper 
employment  of  medicine,  455.  sup- 
posed  number  of  insane  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 456.  great  increase  of  late  years, 
457.  tabular  view  of  the  statements 
respecting  fifteen  institutions,  458.  re- 
sults deducible;  proportion  of  the  sexes; 
proportion  of  cures,  459.  structure  of 
lunatic  asylums;  description  of  that  of 
Glasgow,  460.  comparative  advantages 
of  large  or  small  buildings,  ib.  chief 
points  in  the  construction,  462. 

Lushington,  Dr,  his  excellent  measure  for 
preventing  the  slave  trade  betwixt  colo- 
nies, xli.  207. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  German  translation  of 
the  Bible,  xxii.  214.  his  character,  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  221. 

,  one  of  the  three  men  in  modern 


times  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  if 
they  had  not  existed,  the  whole  frame 
of  society  in  after  ages  would  have  been 
varied,  xxxvi.  223. 

Luxore,  ruins  of,  finely  delineated,  xli.  46. 
tombs  of  the  kings  near,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  modern  desert  dwellers,  48. 

Luxury,  dissertation  on  the  good  and  evil 
of,  by  Baron  Grimm,  xxili.  314. 

Luynes,  in  Touraine,  fiscal  oppression  at, 
denounced  by  Paul  Louis  Courier,  xlix, 
38. 

Luzac,  M.,  his  "  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,'* 
quoted  respecting  the  great  plenty  of 
grain  in  Amsterdam,  xliv.  336. 

Lyall,  Dr  Robert  "  Character  of  the 
Russians,  and  detailed  History  of  Mos- 
cow," &c.,  xl.  476.  his  opportunities 
for  making,  and  abilities  for  executing, 
a  good  book  on  Russia,  xl.  477.  au- 
thors  whose  partial  representations  he 
has  corrected,  480.  his  estimate  of  the 
Russian  character  agrees  in  a  great 
measure  with  Dr  Clarke's,  ib.  contra- 
dicts, however,  his  description  of  the  no- 
bihty,  481.     description  of  a  fete,  384, 
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apologies  for  the  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion in  their  civil  administration,  490. 
exceptions  to  his  sweeping  proscription 
of  the  Russian  character  gradually  in- 
crea<;ing,  493. 

Lyiine,  Captain,  Letter  of,  to  Admiral 
Stopford,  on  the  slave  trade  at  the  Isle 
of  France,  xxi.  469. 

Lyon,  Captain,  remark  made  by,  on  the 
flat  appearance  of  the  land  round  the 
wintering  place  of  the  second  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, xlviii.  447. 

"  Lyon  en  1817,"  par  le  Colonel  Fabvier, 
xxx.  172.  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  the  disturbances  in,  173.  conduct 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  174.  their 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  ib.  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa;  results  of  his  enquiries  j  ex- 


pose of  the  system"which  had  been  acted 
upon,  176.  atrocities  of  the  soldiery, 
177.  employment  of  spies  to  urge  the 
people  to  revolt,  178.  proceedings  of 
the  Cours  Prdvotales,  179.  steps  taken 
by  the  Duke  to  restore  tranquillity,  ib. 

Lyons,  "  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Mi- 
nister of  Commerce,  by  the  Silk  Manu- 
facturers of,"  L.  48.  decrease  in  the 
trade  of,  asserted  by  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  70.  low  state  of  popu- 
lar education  in,  ib. 

Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  foolish  charge  of, 
against  Machiavelli,  xlv.  259. 

,  Hon.  Wm.  (now  Lord),  exertions 

of,  in  endeavouring  to  abolish  lotteries 
in  England,  commended  ;  their  final 
triumph  anticipated,  xxviii.  377,  note. 


M 


M'Adam,  Mr,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  best 
principle  of   road-making,  xxxii.   485. 
great  improvements   made  by  him   in 
certain  districts,  486.     his  computation 
of  the  road  revenue,  and  debt  due  by 
turnpike  trusts  in  England,  479. 
Macarthur,    John,    Esq.,    a    respectable 
settler  in  New  South  Wales,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, xxxii.  43 ;  and  xxxviii.  92. 
McCarthy,   Sir  Charles,  intrusted  by  go- 
vernment with  the  command  of  Cape 
Coast,  xli.  349.     imprudent  and  dan- 
gerous policy  of,  in  relation  to  Ashan- 
tee,  350.     its  fatal  results,  352. 
Macartney,  Lieutenant,   one  of  INIr    Ei- 
phinstone's  coadjutors  in  his  embassy 
to  Caubul,  XXV.  420.     loss  occasioned 
by  his  death,  ib. 
Macassar,  number  of  vessels  from  the  port 
of,  employed  in  the  fishery  of  tripang, 
xxix.  41. 
Macauley,  Zachary,  secretary  to  the  Afri- 
can   Institution,    attacks    made    upon 
him  ;  his  defence,  arid  that  of  the  In- 
stitution,   perfectly    satisfactory,    xxv. 
345,  note. 

,  Thomas  Babington,  admirable 
speech  of,  to  the  Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  25th  June  1824,  referred 
to,  xli.  226. 
Macculloch,  Dr  John,  character  of  his 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  xxviii.  177.  *'  On  Cer- 
tain Products  obtained  in  the  Distil- 


lation of  Wood,"  &:c.  ib.  his  opinions 
on  the  formation  of  coal,  178.  *'  On 
the  Granite  Tors  of  Cornwall,"  181. 
"  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  Speci- 
mens transmitted  to  the  Geological  So- 
ciety," 189.  •'  On  the  Quartz  Rock  of 
Scotland,  &c.,"  190.  "  On  Vegetable 
Remains  preserved  in  Chalcedony," 
192.  "  On  the  Geology  of  the  Island 
of  Skye,"  xxix.  74.  "  Geological  De- 
scription of  Glen  Tilt,"  84,  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  and  substance  of 
his  geological  publications,  87. 
Macculloch,  DrJohn,  "Description  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  including 
the  Isle  of  Man,  comprising  an  Account 
of  their  Geological  Structure ;  with  Re- 
marks on  their  Agricultui-e,  Scenery, and 
Antiquities,"  xxxiii.  442.  high  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author;  general  character 
of  his  work,  443.  difiiculties  which  he 
had  to  encounter,  444.  his  estimate  of 
the  population  of  the  isles  considerably 
underrated,  447.  wretched  poverty 
and  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  popula- 
tion, 448.  invincible  ignorance  of  the 
natives,  450;  extending  to  the  hirjher 
classes,  as  evinced  by  an  example,  451. 
visit  to  the  Island  of  North  Rona  ;  ac- 
count of  the  single  family  now  inhabit- 
ing it,  ib. — 453.  state  ofagriculture, 454. 
great  accuracy  of  the  work  in  its  geolo- 
gical and  mineralogical  details,  455. 
remarkable  identity  between  the  strata 
of  the  islands  and  mainland,  ib.    proofs 
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which  they  exliibit  of  the  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  earth,  456.  division  of  the 
islands  into  five  groups  ;  the  Gneiss 
Islands,  457 — the  Trap  Islands,  460— 
tlie  Smdstone  Islands,  466 — the  Schis- 
tose Islands,  469— the  Clyde  Islands, 
457.  the  author  engaged  in  a  survey 
of  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  publish- 
ing a  geological  map,  470. 
M'CuUoch,  John  Ramsay,  "  Discourse  on 
the  Rise,  Progress,  peculiar  Objects,  and 
Importance  of  Political  Economy,"  xliii. 
10.  luminous  summary  of  the  doc- 
trines of  population,  as  affecting  the 
condition  of  labourers,  by,  14.  evils  of 
popular  ignorance  exposed  by,16.  state- 
ment by,  that  advances  in  wealth  and 
population  are  indirect  consequences  of 
political  constitutions,  17.  notices  the 
progress  of  the  public  study  of  econo- 
mical science  in  Italy,  18.  stigmati- 
zes the  indifference  shown  in  England 
to  political  economy  as  a  branch  of 
education,  19.  designated  as  a  fit  per- 
son to  fill  the  proposed  chair  of  that 
science  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
22.  lectures  of,  on  political  economy,  in 
London,  319. 
M'Cullocb,  John  Ramsay,  evidence  of,  on 
the  population  of  Ireland,  xliii.  488.  opi- 
nions of,  on  wages,  and  the  capital  re- 
quired to  raise  them  in  Ireland,  490. 
on  retarding  causes  affecting  Irish  po- 
pulation, 491  ;  and  computations  re- 
garding its  yearly  increase,  492.  on  ob- 
structions to  accumulation  of  capital, 
493.  on  the  emigration  of  Irish  labour- 
ers into  Britain,  494. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Archibald,  evidence  of,  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  Black  Act,  and 
the  act  of  12  George  II.,  xxxv.  337. 
opinion  of,  as  to  the  effects  of  severity 
of  punishment  on  prosecutors,  witness- 
es, and  juries,  340. 
Macedonia,  Dr  Holland's  Travels  in,  xxv. 
455.  commerce  between  Salonica, 
the  capital,  and  Vienna,  478. 
IVIacfarlane,  Charles,  "  Constantinople  in 
1828,"  L.  437.  bugbears  of  Christian 
imagination  regarding  Turkey,  removed 
by,  ib.  Interest  of  liis  work  as  relates 
to  the  politics,  temper,  and  prominent 
interests  of  the  present  time,  448.  his 
picture  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  a  contrast 
to  Juchereau's  anticipations  of  that 
prince,  465,  right  claimed  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Mulla  Hunkiar,  referred  to  by, 
471.  his  estimate  of  the  Ulemas  and 
Janissaries  questioned,  483. 
Macdonald  Kinneir.     See  Kimieir. 


Machiavel,  Nicolas,  character  of,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stalil,  xxi.  37.  his  description 
of  a  populace,  xxiii.  382. 

,  the  first  still  celebrated    writer 

who  discussed  grave  questions  in  a  mo- 
dern languiige,  xxvii,  209.  character 
of  his  writings,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  i'u 

212.  observations  on  "  The  Prince," 
and   on  his  o'jject  in  its  compohitiorj, 

213.  his  discourses  on  Livy,  219. 
his  absurd  remark,  that  it  is  the  duly  tf 
a  good  patriot,  in  all  controversies  in 
which  the  honour  of  his  country  is  con- 
cerned, to  lean  to  that  side  which  makes 
for  it,  493. 

,  name  of,  most  odious  in  lite- 
rary history,  xlv.  259.  revolting  fea- 
tures of  the  celebrated  treatises  of,  260  ♦ 
and  hypotheses  regarding  the  motives  oti 
ib.  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  just  views 
of  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizen??, 
entertained  by,  261.  doctrines  of,  did 
not  shock  the  Italians,  his  contempora- 
ries, 262.  selected,  by  a  sort  of  moral  de- 
cimation, to  suffer  for  the  characteristic 
vices  or  weaknesses  of  his  age  and  conn- 
try,  276.  poetry  of,  considered,  277. 
his  comedy  of  the  Mandragola,  charac- 
terised, ib.  complete  understanding  b}', 
of  the  dramatic  art,  evinced  in  that  work, 
279.  verses  of,  in  Mandragola,  the  most 
spirited  and  correct  of  all  that  he  wrote 
in  metre,  280.  the  Celiziaof,  described, 
ib.  I  and  other  comic  efforts  of,  noticed, 
281.  novel  of  Belphegor,  by,  seems  to 
have  suggested  hints  to  Ben  Jonson,  ib. 
political  correspondence  of,  during  his 
embassies,  282.  imagination  of,  strongly 
impressed  by  his  observations  on  Bor- 
gia, 28.3.  the  independence  of  Italy,  as 
exciting  patriotic  passion,  strongly  felt 
by,  284.  saw,  in  the  military  system 
of  the  Italian  people,  the  causes  of  their 
degradation,  285.  the  organization  of 
a  national  militia  proposed  by,  286.  a 
combination  of  the  Swiss  and  Spanish 
systems  of  infantry  recommended  by, 
287.  The  Prince  of,  when  written,  and 
what,  288.  healthful  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution of  mind  indicated  in  the  poli- 
tical writings  of,  289.  fairness  exhi- 
bited by,  in  the  advancement  of  his  opi- 
nions, 291.  comparison  of,  with  INIon- 
tesquieu,  ib.  292.  sensibility  of,  to  the 
calamities  of  Italy,  lends  peculiar  inte- 
rest to  his  political  works,  ib.  sup- 
pressed enthusiasm  of,  vented  itself  in 
outraging  the  opinions  of  a  society  he 
despised,  293.  Life  of  Castruccio,  by, 
considered,  ib.    his  History  of  Florence 
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characterised,  294.  works  and  genius 
of,  from  what  motives,  and  by  whom 
misrepresented,  295.  monument  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of 
Sante  Croce,  by  an  English  nobleman, 
a. 

Machiavel,  Nicolas,  a  cultivator  of  private 
theatricals,  xlvi.  372. 

Machinery,  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the 
employment  of,  how  determined,  xxx. 
71,  72.  the  employment  of,  considered 
by  Mr  Owen  and  Mr  Sismondi,  as  a 
cause  of  throwing  the  labouring  classes 
out  of  employment,  by  producing  more 
wealth  than  can  be  consumed,  xxxii. 
468.  examination  and  refutation  of  the 
doctrine,  469 — 474. 

■"  ,  causes  which  serve  to  account 

for  the  rapid  introduction  of,  into  Great 
Britain,  xxxiii.  170,  171. 

,  impolicy  of  the  statutes  prevent- 
ing the  exportation  of,  when  we  cannot 
prevent  the  emigration  of  the  artisans 
who  manufactured  it,  xxxix.  345. 

comparative  cost  of,  in  England 


and  France,  L.  55.  cause  of  its  greater 
cost  in  France  than  in  England,  56. 
estimate  of  the  high  cost  of,  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  of  France,  62. 
Machinery  and  accumulation,  "  The  Opi- 
nions of  Messrs  Say,  Sismondi,  and 
Malthus,  on  the  eifects  of,  stated  and 
examined,"  xxxv.  102.  received  opi- 
nion in  political  economy,  that  an  in- 
creased facility  of  production  must  be 
always  advantageous,  ib,  its  correct- 
ness now  called  in  question,  103.  new 
theory  of  Messrs  Sismondi  and  Mal- 
thus, ib.  their  conclusions  derive  no 
support  from  the  distresses  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  ib.  these  accounted  for  from 
other  causes,  ib.  question  respecting 
the  improvement  of  macliinery,  at  bot- 
tom, the  same  with  tJie  improvement  of 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer, 
104.  case  illustrating  this,  i6.  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  any  lasting  glut  of  the 
market,  even  when  the  productive 
powers  of  industry  are  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  106.  Mr  Malthus's  supposi- 
tion of  an  indisposition  to  consume,  not 
founded  on  fact;  he  has  mistaken  it  for 
the  indisposition  to  produce,  107. 
from  what  causes  the  want  of  foreign 
demand  for  our  commodities  proceeds, 
ib.  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and 
an  oppressive  taxation,  the  true  causes 
of  our  distresses,  108.  operation  of  the 
corn  laws  in  ourcommeEce  with  foreign 


countries,  ib,  410.  the  introduction  of 
machinery  has  been  the  means  of  sa- 
ving us  from  difficulties  tenfold  greater 
than  those  in  which  we  are  involved, 
410.  anticipations  of  the  evil  eifects 
of  a  liberal  system  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  increased  power  of  production  de- 
rived from  machinery,  combated,  ib.  no 
branch  of  industry  in  which  so  great  an 
increase  of  demand  has  arisen  from  an 
increased  supply,  as  the  cotton  trade, 
112.  the  advantages  of  machinery  not 
depending  on  the  market  extending  in 
proportion  te  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  commodities,  ib.  its  introduction 
into  one  employment,  necessarily  oc- 
casions an  equal,  or  greater  demand  for 
the  disengaged  labourers  in  some  other 
employment,  115.  mistake  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus as  to  the  loss  from  the  transfer  of 
capital,  ib.  an  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery more  advantageous  to  the  la- 
bourer than  the  capitalist,  116.  cause 
of  gluts  is  the  production  of  commo- 
dities not  wanted,  instead  of  those  which 
are,  118.  the  true  remedy  for  the  evil 
to  be  found  in  a  liberal  system  of  com- 
mercial policy,  119.  the  interference 
of  government  always  to  be  deprecated, 
ib.  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr 
Malthus,  with  respect  to  unproductive 
consumers,  120 — 123. 

Madrone,  Francis,  "  Interesting  Facts 
relating  to  the  Fall  and  Death  of  Joachim 
Murat,  King  of  Naples,"  &c.  xxviii.  106. 
observations  on  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
ib.  ;  to  Genoa,  107.  extract  from  Mr 
Brougham's  Speech  on  the  subject  of 
Ragusa  and  Genoa,  110 — 113.  account 
of  Mr  Macirone,  113.  statement  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  to 
Murat,  115.  adventures  of  Murat  after 
the  failure  of  his  operations  in  the  North 
of  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  1 18.  un- 
grateful conduct  of  the  Marquis  de  Ri-' 
viere  to  him,  120.  Mr  M.  's  account  of  his 
negotiations  at  the  English  head-quar- 
ters in  1815,  on  the  approach  of  the 
allied  armies  to  Paris,  121.  his  mission 
to  Corsica,  and  imprisonment,  124. 
singular  story  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  death  of  Berthier,  ib. 

Mackay,  John  Ross,  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Bute,  his  account  of  the  mode  of 
securing  the  approbation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  peace  of  1763,  xxv. 
215.  probability  of  the  story  being  a 
complete  falsehood,  216. 

Mackenzie,.  Sir  George,  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
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"  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,"  by, 
xxxvi.  1.  strange  manner  in  which  the 
manuscript  was  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion, 2.  sketch  of  the  writer's  life,  2 — 5. 
character  of  his  writings,  5.  praise  be- 
stowed on  them  by  Evelyn  and  Dryden, 
6.  his  pleadings,  or  speeches,  defective 
only  in  point  of  eloquence,  8.  extract 
from  that  against  the  pretension  of  the 
burghs  to  an  exclusive  trade  with  foreign- 
ers, ib.  his  preference  of  the  Scottish 
over  the  English  or  French  languages 
for  pleadings,  9.  the  first  who  treated 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  systemati- 
cally, ib.  improvement  made  by  him  in 
it,  10.  contends  for  the  abolition  of 
juries,  11.  opposes  Lauderdale's  ad- 
ministration, 18.  his  account  of  Lau- 
derdale's government,  19.  his  opposi- 
tion to  it  very  wary,  21.  his  speech  on 
the  projected  Union  with  England,  22 
—25.  character  of  the  first  Lord  Stair, 
26.  unfortunate  that  his  work  termi- 
nates at  so  important  a  period — doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  have  justified  his 
own  measures,  32.  his  character,  33. 
See  Scotland. 

Mackintosh,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  com- 
parison by,  of  the  successive  assertions 
of  mere  opinion  by  king's  counsel,  to 
the  multiplication  of  nothing  by  no- 
thing, xlii.  133.  difference  of  legal 
power  over  aliens  in  France,  from  that 
exercised  under  the  English  bill,  point- 
ed out  by,  169. 

Maclaurin,  Professor  Colin,  his  account  of 
the  Newtonian  discoveries,  character 
of,  xxxvi.  227. 

M'Lean,  Mr,  of  Coll,  liberal  and  enter- 
prising measures  taken  by,  for  removing 
the  surplus  population  from  his  estates 
in  the  Isle  of  Rum,  xlvii.  221. 

M'Leod,  John,  surgeon  of  the  Alceste, 
"  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Alceste,  along 
the  Coast  of  Corea,  to  the  Island  of 
Loo-Choo  ;  with  an  Account  of  her  sub- 
sequent Shipwreck,"  xxix.  475.  most 
interesting  part  of  his  book  the  narra- 
tive of  the  shipwreck,  497. 

,  farther  notice  of  the  work,  xxx. 
388.  circumstances  of  the  shipwreck, 
390.  conduct  of  the  crew  after  it,395. 
their  behaviour  during  the  detention  of 
nineteen  days  on  a  desolate  island,  396. 
striking  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Enij;lish  sailors  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
French  sailors  shipwrecked  in  the  Me- 
dusa frigate,  399.  the  various  points 
brought  together,  400 — 406. 

Maclure,  William,  "  Observations  on  the 


Geology  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica," xxx.  374.  the  author  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject;  a  disciple 
of  Werner,  but  more  enlarged  and  phi- 
losophical hi  his  views  than  the  geolo- 
gists of  that  school,  375.  great  want 
of  method  and  arrangement  in  the  work, 
ib.  Sketch  of  North  American  Geology, 
ib. — 381.  affords  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  already  possessed 
of  the  uniformity  of  structure  prevailing 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
381. 

M'Namara,  Mr,  account  of  his  mission  to 
the  Pretender  (Prince  Charles  Edward), 
to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  mistress, 
Mrs  Walkinshaw,  xxxii.  85,  86. 

Macpherson,  James,  the  first  who  pub- 
lished extracts  from  the  Life  of  King 
James  II.,  preserved  in  the  Scotch  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  xxv.  406.  suppressed  the 
distinction  between  that  and  the  Me- 
moirs, which  last  he  had  never  seen,  ib. 
proofs  of  his  mistatements  and  sup- 
pression, 423 — 430. 

M'Pherson,  Mr,  (Annals  of  Commerce,) 
his  estimate  of  the  number  of  seamen 
employed  in  the  merchant  service  prior 
to  1793,  xli.  158. 

Macquarrie,  Colonel  Lachlan,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  measures  of,  display- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  xxxii.  38,39.  letter 
to  him  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Marsden,  on 
the  state  of  morals  in  the  colony,  46. 

,  public  character  of;  very  unfit 
for  the  situation  he  holds,  xxxviii.  85. 
retains  the  artisan  convicts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  splendid  public  buildings,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  settlers,  86,  his 
misrepresentations  to  government  on 
this  subject,  87.  his  poet-laureate,  88. 
his  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Marsden, 
ib.  his  conduct  in  appointing  convicts  to 
the  magistracy,  perliaps  the  best  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  colony,  80.  in 
attempting  to  force  the  society  of  par- 
doned convicts  upon  the  undetected, 
part  of  the  colony  abscond,  91.  builds 
stables  forhimselfjinpreferenceto  works 
of  general  public  utility,  97.  his  inte- 
grity unimpeached,  yet  altogether  defi- 
cient in  abilities  for  his  situation,  103. 

,  the  river,  discovery  of,  by  Mr 
Oxley,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  xxxii.  34.  description  and 
singular  termination  of,  xxxiv.  426 — 
428. 

M'Crie,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas,  his  assertion  of 
the  want  of  conformity  between  the 
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principles  and  practice  of  John  Knox, 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  xxvii.  167. 

Madagascar,  capture  of  three  slave- vessels 
on  their  voyage  from,  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  xxi.  90.  horrid  state  in  which 
the  slaves  were  found  in  them,  91.  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  removal  of 
slaves  from  a  French  settlement  there 
to  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  468.  corre- 
spondence respecting  it,  469,  470. 

Madden,  R.  R.,  "  Travels  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,"  by,  L. 
437.  letters  of,  sparkle  with  an  air  of 
adventure,  442.  inconsistency  of  his 
advice  to  travellers  on  their  behaviour, 
ib.  curious  instance  of  polygamy  re- 
lated by,  443.  corrections  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Dr  Clarke,  by,  444.  adven- 
turous theories  of,  respecting  the  Nu- 
bians and  the  Mamelukes,  445.  cor- 
rections of  bis  statement  on  the  origin 
of  the  gipsies,  446.  his  report  of  a 
conversation  with  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope censured,  4i7.  great  population 
given  by,  to  Constantinople,  451.  in- 
sults suifered  by,  at  Constantinople, 
452.  inaccuracy  of,  in  denying  to 
Turkey  a  cliurch  establishment,  478. 

Maddison,  President,  temperate  conduct 
of  the  administration  of,  during  the  last 
war  with  England,  xxxi.  136 — 138. 

Madhouses,  private,  the  prevalent  evils 
of,  are  those  arising  from  crowding  and 
confinement,  xxviii.  444.  horrible  state 
of  that  kept  by  Spencer,  at  Fonthill, 
Wilts,  ib.  distinguished  exceptions  to 
the  general  character  of  them,  445. 
fair  that  the  proprietors  of  them  should 
be  freed  from  every  burden,  not  abso- 
sutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
their  patients,  470. 

Madras,  first  appearance  of  the  roads  of, 
contrasted  with  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  xli.  33. 

Madresilva,  or  Woodbine,  a  celebrated 
slave  trader,  xxi.  86. 

Madura,  island  of,  close  to  Java,  xxxi. 
395.  inhabitants  of,  398.  language 
of,  403. 

Maffei,  Sc,  index  of  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Verona,  by,  quoted,  xlviii.  381.  this 
ndex  continued  by  Masotti,  382. 

Magazines,  London,  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal, xxxviii.  369.  the  Gentleman's, 
ib.  the  Monthly,  370.  the  London, 
the  New  Monthly,  ib. 

Magee,  Dr,  (Archbishop  of  Dublin,)  evi- 
dence of,  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
regarding  the  oath  of  Catholic  bishops, 
quoted;  xliii.  H6,     admitted  that  fo- 


reign  war,  such  as  to  embarrass  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  the  signal  for 
rebellion  among  Irish  Catholics,  162. 

Magendie,  M.,  plagiarisms  of,  from  Mr 
CharlesBell's  publications  on  the  *'  Ner- 
vous System,"  xlvii.  473—476. 

,  his  "Journal  de  Physiologic  Ex- 

perimentale,"  referred  to  on  the  dis- 
tress of  six  departments  of  France,  in 
1817,  L.  560. 

Magnesia,  "  Mr  W.  T.  Brande's  additional 
observations  on  the  effects  of,  in  pre- 
venting an  increased  formation  of  uric 
acid,"  xxiv.  369.  five  cases  of  its  suc- 
cessful application  in  curing  gravel  and 
stone,  370—372. 

,  danger  arising  from  the  use  of,  in 

calculous  disorders,  ascertained  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  xxxii.  429. 

Magnetic  needle,  atfected  by  the  granite 
(or  syenite)  of  Glen  Tilt,  xxix.  86. 

,  causes  which  produce  the  devia- 
tion in  the,  xxxi.  354.  result  deducible 
from  Captain  Ross's  experiments,  364. 

"  Magnus  Konongs  Laga-Baetters  Gula- 
thingslaug.  Regis  Magni,  Legum  Re- 
formatoris,  Leges  Gulathingenses,  sive 
Jus  Commune  Norvegicum,"xxxiv.  176. 
account  of  the  code,  180;  of  the  edition, 
ib.  note ;  of  the  Icelandic  version, 
181  and  note.  See  Scandinavians,  Lutvs 
of  the. 

Maha  Indians,  desolation  produced  among, 
by  the  smallpox,  xxiv,  416. 

Malurood,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  account  of, 
by  Mr  Gait,  xxiii.  56. 

,  character  of,  by  Messrs  Juche- 
reau  and  Macfarlane,  L.  465.  discussion 
of  his  policy  of  extirpating  the  Janis- 
saries, 466.  his  emancipation  from 
Turkish  prejudices  in  his  conduct  to 
his  familj',  469,  470.  why  he  ought  to 
have  our  good  wishes,  485. 

Mahommed,  extraordinary  influence  of,  on 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  L.  \QQ. 
the  creed  of,  as  respected  his  original 
votaries,  a  mixture  of  licentiousness  and 
hypocrisy ;  when  carried  beyond  the 
Arabian  frontier,  one  of  severe  and  real 
privation,  ib. 

Mahomedan  conquerors,  manner  in  which 
they  established  themselves  in  India, 
and  their  system  of  administration,  xxi. 
484. 

"Mahomedanism  Unveiled:  an  Enquiry  in 
which  that  arch-heres)',  its  diffusion  and 
continuance,  are  examined  on  a  new 
principle,  tending  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dences, and  aid  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  j  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
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Forster,"  L.  287.  (See  Forster.)  state- 
ment of  the  author's  singular  theory, 
and  proofs  of  its  utter  want  of  con- 
formity to  scripture  or  history,  329 — 
344.   See  Olloman  Empire.   See  Turkey. 

Mahommedanism,  Bonaparte* 's  feigned 
conversion  to,  in  Egypt,  how  to  be  re- 
garded, xxvii.  478. 

Mahommed  Ali  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  of 
Egypt,  particulars  respecting  his  life  by 
Mr  Legli,  xxvii.  424.  his  war  against 
the  Weh!)abites,  and  triumph  over  them 
in  1813,  443. 

,  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt,  xxxiv.  114,  115. 

,  interview  of  Mr  Rae  Wilson  with, 

and  remarks  of  that  traveller  upon, 
xxxviii.  400. 

,  plan  on  which  he  conducted  his 
expedition  to  Sennaar,  xli.  185.  over- 
runs all  the  states  on  the  Nile,  186. 

,  assistance  rendered  by,  to  Burck- 

hardt  at  Jidda,  L.  169.  curious  con- 
versations of,  on  the  policy  of  Europe 
at  the  first  fall  of  Bonaparte,  170.  cu- 
riosity of,  respecting  the  route  up  the 
Nile  to  Sennaar,  171. 

Etfendi,  ambassador  from  Ali  Pa- 


cha to  Napoleon,  account  of,  xxxii.  280 

Mahratta  confederacy,  and  governments, 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the,  xl.  282 — 
286. 

Mahrattas,  "  Letters  written  in  the  camp 
of  the,"  by  Broughton,  xxii.  G7.  cha- 
racter of  their  chief,  Scindia,  68.  the 
Sliohdas,  ib.  their  passage  over  a  hos- 
tile country,  70.     See  Malcolm. 

Mai,  the  Abate  Angelo,  remains  of  the 
Ante-Justinian  Jurists,  edited  by,  xlviii. 
348.  a  principal  operator  in  the  disco- 
very of  Palimpsests,  368.  account  of 
his  discovery  of  fragments  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  369.  precautions  taken  by, 
in  deciphering  from  MSS.,  370.  opi. 
nion  of,  on  the  practice  of  rescription  on 
ancient  MSS.,  371.  edition  of  the  works 
of  Fronto,  by,  372.  notice  of  the  frag- 
ment of  Cicero  de  Republicciy  deciphered 
by,  374.  testimony  of  Cicero,  cited  by, 
on  the  ancientness  of  the  practice  of  re- 
scription, 375.  a  Palimpsest  of  Piautus 
discovered  by,  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
376.  enumeration  of  other  publica- 
tions, from  MSS.  by,  380.  Latinity  of, 
commended,  ib. 

Maintenance,  a  crime  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, defined,  xxvii.  35.3.  being  the 
growth  of  a  barbarous  age,  ought  to  be 
repealed,  354. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  character  of,  by 


Baron  Grimm,  xxiii.  308.  encourages 
Louis  XIV.  In  his  persecution  of  the 
Calvinists,  xxxvi.  122,  123.  influence 
and  character  of,  xli.  295.  junction 
of,  in  intrigue,  with  the  Abbe  Dubois, 
304. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  "  J^ettres  ine- 
dites  de,  u  la  Princesse  des  Ursins," 
xliv.  413.  sketch  of  the  life  of,  418. 
ambition  of,  when  awakened,  419.  life 
of,  a  romance,  but  her  character  prosaic, 
420.  selfishness,  prudence,  and  ennui 
of,  421.  power  and  art  of,  422.  ruled 
by  her  old  servant,  424.  specimens  of 
the  matter  of  her  letters,  425 — 429. 
conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  431.  severe  and  sensible 
remark  by,  432. 

,  private  theatre  of,  affords  a  gal- 
lery of  historical  portraits,  xlvi.  378, 
379. 

Maitland  of  Ltthington,  secretary  of  state 
in  Scotland ;  debate  between  him  and 
Knox,  on  the  subject  of  putting  idola- 
ters to  death,  xxvii.  166. 

,  General  Sir  Thomas,  share  of, 
in  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
transfer  of  Parga  to  Ali  Pacha,  xxxii. 
290—293. 

Captain  F.  L.,  his  "  Narrative  of 


the  Surrender  of  Bonaparte,"  drawn  up 
immediately  after  the  event,  xliv.  385. 
preliminary  negotiations  with,  by  Sa- 
vary,  386 ;  and  by  Las  Cases  and  Lalle- 
mand,  ib.  description  of  Napoleon's 
first  appearance,  388.  testimony  of,  to 
the  unexceptionable  demeanour  of  the 
emperor,  389.  despatch  by,  to  Lord 
Keith,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his 
proceedings,  390.  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to,  by  Napoleon,  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
St  Helena,  392.  protest  of,  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  favour  of  Savary  and  Lalle- 
mand,  393.  protest  addressed  to,  by 
Napoleon,  on  the  removal  of  the  latter 
to  the  Northumberland,  394.  last  in- 
terview of,  with  the  emperor,  395. 
anecdotes  by,  of  the  dispositions  and 
feelings  of  Napoleon,  396.  See  iVor/^o- 
leon. 
Malaria,  the,  a  characteristic  distinction 
of  the  Maremma  of  Italy,  xxviii.  46. 
nature  of  the  disease,  ib.  date  of  its 
introduction,  and  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,  47.  its  cause  still  a  mys- 
tery, ib,  its  effects  on  the  inhabitants, 
48 ;  inconsiderable  and  partial  in  an- 
cient times  compared  with  what  is  now 
experienced,  5o,    circumstances  tend- 
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ing  to  increase  or  diminish  it;  Bon- 
stetten's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ardea,  56.  its  effects  Lave  increased, 
and  are  now  increasing;  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  population  of  Rome,  57. 
increase  of  the  infection  by  the  at- 
tempt to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes, 
xxxi.  283. 

Malaria,  the,  subject  of,  one  of  general  inte- 
rest, xxxvi.  537.  the  same  as  the  marsh 
miasma  of  medical  writers,  538.  all 
attempts  to  analyse  the  matter  of  it 
fruitless,  ib.  the  principal  and  most 
destructive  disease  produced  by  it,  is 
the  remittent  fever  of  hot  climates, 
539.  produces  also  certain  organic 
derangements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
other  internal  organs,  540-  a  perni- 
cious error,  that  a  decided  marshy  con- 
dition is  necessary  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  often  produced  by  clear  and 
clean  waters,  &c.  541.  other  errors, 
that  it  will  not  originate  or  propagate 
in  large  towns,  542  ;  and  that  it  cannot 
travel  far  from  the  place  of  its  produc- 
tion, ib.  discussion  as  to  its  greater 
prevalence  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  543 — 551.  circumstances  which 
induce  a  belief  that  the  miasma  is  not 
admitted  through  the  skin,  but  acts 
through  the  intervention  of  the  lungs, 
546.  supposed  beneficial  effect  of  the 
musquitto  net  in  preventing  the  effects 
of,  547.  rapid  progress  which  it  is  now 
making  in  Rome  and  the  vicinity, 
552. 

Malays,  notices  respecting  the,  xxii.  361. 
civilisation,  government,  agriculture, 
arts,  literature,  religion,  and  moral  cha- 
racter of,  £6.-363. 

,  character  of  their  language,  xxiii. 
152.  remarks  as  to  their  origin,  and 
the  theory  of  their  migration  from 
Sumatra,  154 — 158.  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  their  migration  from  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca,  158.  account  of 
tlie  Samang,  or  negro  savages  of  the 
interior,  162.  description  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca,  164.  habits  and 
character  of  the  Malays,  165.  obser- 
vations by  Mr  Marsden  on  their  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  institutions,  166— 
171.  island  of  Java,  its  population, 
government,  and  language,  173 — 176. 
influence  of  the  Javanese  manners, 
customs,  and  literature,  upon  those  of 
the  Malays,  177.  contrast  between  the 
Javanese  and  Hindus,  179.  letter  de- 
scribing the  ruins  of  Brambanan,  181 — 
185.   attempt  to  account  for  the  intro- 


duction of  the  Hindu  religion  into  Java, 
186—188. 

Malays,  prejudices  entertained  by  Euro- 
peans against  the  characters  of  the,  xxix. 
49.     piratical  character  of,  50. 

Malcolm,  General  Sir  John,  "  Sketch  of 
the  Sikhs,"  xxi.  432.  opportunities  of, 
for  observing  their  manners,  &c.,  433. 
extracts  from  his  work,  435 — 437,  441, 
442.  account  of  the  means  he  took, 
when  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia, 
to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
countries  between  India  and  Europe, 
xxii.  410. 

' pointed  out  by  the  general  voice 

of  India  as  the  most  fit  envoy  to  Persia, 
XXV.  403.  his  able  conduct  in  that  em- 
bassy,  ib.  the  results  of  his  mission 
expected  soon  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  404. 

The  History  of  Persia,  from  the 


most  early  period  to  the  present  time," 
xxvi.  282.  character  of  the  work,  283. 
the  Greek  accounts  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Persians  completely  at  variance, 
284.  plan  adopted  by  General  Malcolm 
to  reconcile  them,  ib.  character  of  Fir- 
dousi's  history,  285.  the  first  dynasty 
of  Persian  kings,  ib.  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Persia,  287.  pretended  disco- 
veries of  Mohsun  Fani,  288.  second 
dynasty,  289.  the  Arsacidan  dynasty; 
the  Sassanian,  292.  conquest  of  Persia 
by  the  Mohamedans,  293.  the  fourteen 
successive  dynasties  which  reigned  from 
820  to  1732,  ib.  history  of  all  these 
nearly  the  same,  294.  assassination  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  295.  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Persia  then  divided  into  four 
great  classes,  296.  Casim  Khan,  297. 
Aga  Mohamed  Khan,  300.  Futteh  Ali 
Khan,  303.  concluding  remarks,  304. 
"  Memoir  of  Central  India,"  xl. 


279.  object  and  contents  of  the  work, 
281.  confederacy  of  the  Mahratta  pow- 
ers; the  Peishwah,  282.  division  of  the 
dominions  among  various  subordinate 
chiefs;  family  of  Holkar,  283.  the 
Princess  Alia  Bhye,  ib 285.  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  extinction  of  the  Pindarries, 
285—287.  beneficial  effects  of  the 
British  interference,  288.  Sir  John's 
suggestions  for  the  future  government 
of  Central  India,  289.  native  system 
of  administration  of  the  Indian  villages, 
290.  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  English  institutions,  291 — 
203 ;  and  of  British  oflicers  to  every 
post  of  honour  and  emolument,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natives,  295.     his  ac- 
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count  of  the  Punjayet  courts,  296  ;  of 
the  diminution  of  the  Suttees,  or  self- 
immolation  of  widows,  297. 

Malcolm,  General  Sir  John,  objects  for 
which  he  employed  various  officers  in 
traversing  the  Persian  territory  in  all 
directions,  xliii.  89. 

,  favourable  impression  of,  enter- 
tained by  the  natives  of  India,  xlviii.  332. 

Male,  Arthur,  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Elections,"  xxxvi.  287. 

Malebranche,  Father,  character  of  his 
Treatise  on  Morals,  xxvii.  229. 

Malenfant,  Colonel,  "  Des  Colonies,  et 
particulierement  de  celle  de  St  Domin- 
gue,"  xxiv.  106. 

Malone,  Edmund,  singular  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  prejudices  of,  against 
France,  xxxii.  192,  note. 

Malta,  slaves  imported  into,  from  Alexan- 
dria, xxi.  469. 

,  remarks  on,  by  Mr  Gait,  xxiii.  51. 

,  effects    of   the    profligacy   of    the 

Knights  of,  on  the  manners  of  the 
Maltese,  xliv.  439. 

Malt,  the  process  of  making,  very  simple, 
xlix.  363.  importance  of  the  trade  to 
agriculture,  364.  account  of  the  total 
quantity  of,  made  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  1787  to  1828,  365.  legal  re- 
straints to  which  the  business  of,  is  sub- 
jected, 369.  examination  of  the  acts 
7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  by  which  it  is 
regulated,  370.  enormous  penalties  at- 
tached to  it,  371.  trade  of,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  excise  officers,  372. 
explanation  of  the  process  of  sprinkling, 
as  connected  with,  ib.  effect  of  the  late 
duties  on  inferior  malt,  373.  trade  of, 
unnecessarily  fettered  by  the  consolida- 
tion act,  ib.  repeal  of  the  regulations 
affecting,  not  enough  to  reform  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  beer  trade, 
374.     See  Beer,  Duties  on. 

Malt  Liquors,  methods  employed  in  adul- 
terating, xxxiii.  140 — 143. 

Maltster  and  Brewer's  Guide,  xlix.  362. 

Malt  Tax,  history  of  the,  an  instructive 
lesson  to  the  financier,  xxxvi.  410.  pro- 
duce of,  at  various  rates  of  duty,  from 
1795  to  182 1,  ib.  the  consumption  has 
fallen  off,  instead  of  increasing,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  ib. 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.  R.,  "  Observations  on 
the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  on  the 
agriculture  and  general  wealth  of  the 
country ;"  •«  The  Grounds  of  an  opi- 
nion on  the  policy  of  restricting  the 
importation  of  Foreign  Corn,  intended  as 


an  appendix  to  *  Observations  on  the 
Corn  Laws,*"  xxiv.  491.  sensation 
produced  by  the  corn  law  lately  passed, 
for  laying  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  ib.  Mr  M.  an  advocate  for  the 
restriction,  ib.  abstract  of  his  argu- 
ment, 492.  the  serious  check  given  to 
cultivation,  and  great  loss  of  agricul- 
tural capital,  by  the  late  fall  in  the  price 
of  corn,  493.  from  the  vicinity  of 
France  to  this  country,  we  should  de- 
rive our  principal  supplies  from  it,  and 
in  this  manner  hold  our  subsistence  at 
the  mercy  of  that  government,  494.  re- 
garding corn  as  a  universal  standard  of 
value,  he  concludes  that  the  labourer, 
farmer,  manufacturer,  and  landlord,  will 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  fall  in  its 
price,  495 ;  but  that  stockholders,  and 
persons  living  on  fixed  salaries,  will  be 
benefited,  496.  the  author's  reasons 
censured  by  the  reviewer  as  insufficient, 
ib.  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
price  of  bread,  is  in  effect  a  tax  on  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
497.  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
agriculture  will  be  permanently  check- 
ed, or  that  we  shall  be  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  France  for  supplies  of  grain, 
ib.  reasons  for  thinking  that  France 
will  never  be  a  great  exporting  country, 
ib.  Poland  and  America  the  great 
marts  for  agricultural  produce,  which 
we  obtain  in  exchange  for  our  manufac- 
tures, 498.  danger  of  interfering  to 
regulate  markets,  499.  Mr  M.'s  sup- 
posed case — of  a  country  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  of  grain,  and  those  sup- 
plies suddenly  interrupted,  has  already 
happened  in  1811  and  1812,  without 
producing  the  formidable  evils  which  he 
anticipates,  500,  501.  the  calamity  not 
at  all  different  from  that  produced  by  a 
deficient  domestic  crop,  against  which 
no  restrictive  system  affords  any  se- 
curity, ib.  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
corn  from  1792  to  1805,  which  Mr  M. 
considers  greater  than  before,  regarded 
as  partly  nominal,  from  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  ib.  his  posi- 
tion that  a  high  money  price  of  corn  gives 
the  labourer  the  same  command  over  the 
necessaries,  and  a  greater  command  over 
the  luxuries  of  life,  considered  untena- 
ble, 502.  doubt  suggested  as  to  the 
connexion  supposed  to  subsist  between 
the  money  price  of  corn,  and  the  wages 
of  labour,  503.  the  restrictive  system 
renders  it  probable  that  we  shall  dimi- 
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nish  our  population  to  our  diminished 
supply  of  subsistence,  in  place  of  in- 
creasing our  subsistence  to  the  wants  of 
our  increasing  population,  ib.  Mr  M.'s 
theory  respecting  the  public  annuitants 
somewhat  unintelligible,  504. 
Malthus,  Rev.T.  R.,  "Statements respect- 
ing the  East  India  College,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  in  refutation  of  the  charges 
lately  brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,"  xxvii.  511.  importance  of 
the  subject ;  considerations  disregarded 
by  those  who  have  condemned  the  col- 
lege, ib.  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
Company,  and  of  its  servants  ;  extracts 
from  Lord  Wellesley's  minute  in  coun- 
cil on  the  duties  of  the  latter,  512.  the 
policy  by  which  our  possessions  in  In- 
dia must  be  maintained,  excludes  all 
native  talent  from  the  administration, 
513.  circumstances  which  tend  to  ren- 
der the  allowance  of  British  talent 
scanty  in  the  East,  ib.  that  which  can 
be  procured,  not  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion for  its  cultivation  and  beneficial  di- 
rection, 511.  means  by  which  the  evils 
springing  from  these  causes  can  be  reme- 
died, 515.  necessityofaregular  education 
for  the  service,  51G.  a  collegiate  esta- 
blishment the  best  means  of  alleviating 
the  evils;  comparative  merits  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  college  at  Fort- William, 
and  the  plan  at  present  pursued,  518. 
these  have  already  produced  a  visible 
melioration  in  the  character  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  519.  grounds  of  the 
preference  of  the  Hertford  college  to 
that  of  Fort- William  stated  by  Mr  Mal- 
thus, 520.  mode  of  study  at  the  first, 
522.  Lord  Minto's  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  the  students  after  their  trans- 
lation to  that  of  Fort-William,  524. 
nature  of  the  disturbances  which  have 
taken  place  at  Hertford ;  unjust  re- 
proaches cast  on  the  establishment,  526. 
bad  effects  of  the  heads  of  the  college 
not  being  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
expulsion,  527.  weak  conduct  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  528.  effects  of  the 
hostility  of  a  portion  of  the  directors 
and  proprietors  to  the  establishment, 
529.  discipline  of  the  college,  ib.  Mr 
M.'s  call  on  the  legislature  for  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  decided  suppoit  of  the 
authority  of  the  heads,  530.  causes 
which  have  exposed  the  college  to  be 
resisted  and  decried,  ib.  important  sug- 
gestion of  Mr  Malthus,  that  an  appoint- 
ment should  be  a  prize  to  be  contended 
for,  53 J. 


Malthus,  Rev.  T.  R.,  obloquy  attached  to 
him  and  his  followers,  in  their  specu- 
lations about  the  nature  of  charity  to 
the  poor,  xxviii.  2.  triumphant  refuta- 
tion of,  8. 

,  notice  of  his  pamphlet  on  Rent, 

xxx.  73.  participates  the  error  of  Dr 
Smith  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  profit,  79. 

his  opinion  respecting  the  cause 


of  the  distress  felt  by  our   merchants 
and  manufacturers,  xxxii.  53 — 71. 

,  doctrines  of,  (in  his  Principles  of 

Political  Economy,)  respecting  the  ef- 
fects of  machinery  and  accumulation, 
XXXV.  103.  his  idea  of  the  existence  of 
an  indisposition  to  consume,  a  mistake  ; 
the  indisposition  is  to  produce,  107. 
the  advantages  of  machinery  do  not  at 
all  depend,  as  he  supposes,  on  the 
market  extending  in  proportion  to  the 
reduced  price  of  commodities,  112.  his 
objection,  "  that  in  withdrawing  capital 
from  one  employment,  and  placing  it  in 
another,  there  is  always  considerable 
loss,"  founded  on  a  mistake,  115.  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  accumulation  of 
capital  stated  and  refuted,  120 — 123. 
considered  to  have  set  at  rest  the 


question  of  the  principle  of  population, 
XXXV.  363.  serious  misfortune  to  society, 
if  his  views  were  believed  to  be  errone- 
ous, when  they  are  not,  ib.  Mr  Godwin's 
Answer,  instead  of  weakening,  has  only 
established  his  statements  more  firmly, 
364.  examination  of  his  proposition  re- 
specting the  doubling  of  the  population 
in  twenty-five  years,  368.  wilful  mis- 
representations by  Mr  Godwin,  of  his 
doctrine  of  moral  restraint,  exposed, 
.374.  the  declamations  of  his  abusers  all 
tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  and  to 
depress  the  condition  of  the  poor,  376. 
,  his  admission  that  a  free  trade  in 


corn  would  secure  a  cheaper  and  more 
steady  supply  of  grain,  xxxvi.  469. 

has  shown  the  density  of  popula- 


tion to  be  no  standard  of  national  proi 
perity,  xl.  1. 

.,  opinion  of,  on  the  beneficial  ef 


feet  of  manufactures,  quoted,  xlvi.  39. 
evidence  of,  before  the  Emigra- 


tion Committee,  praised,  xlvii.  212, 
230.  his  opinion  of  the  total  inefficacy 
of  all  partial  and  temporary  employment 
of  the  Irish  poor,  235. 

,  outcry  raised  against,  by  the  school 

of  Sadler,  L.  352.  rabid  abuse  of,  by 
Mr  Sadler,  355. 

Mamelukes,  the,  apprehension  of,  one  of 
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the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  travel- 
lers in  Nubia,  xxvii.  4-32.  account  of 
their  present  state,  and  of  their  esta- 
blishment at  Dongola,  433. 

Mamelukes,  power  of  the,  broken,  and  their 
numbers  nearly  extinguished  by  Ma- 
hommed  Ali,  xxxiv.  114. 

,  account   of  the   remains  of,    in 

Nubia,  xli.  183. 

Man,  the  most  philosophical  definition  of, 
that  he  is  "acookinganimal,"xxiii.  104. 

Man,  the  extraordinary  and  important 
fact,  that  no  trace  of  his  existence  has 
been  discovered  in  all  the  collection  of 
fossil  bones  discovered  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  xxvi.  180,  and  xxxix.  224. 

with  the  Iron  Mask.    See  Iron  Afask. 

Man,  Isle  of,  Dr  Berger's  Mineralogical 
account  of,  xxviii.  179.  Dr  Maccul- 
loch's  Description  of,  xxxiii.  442. 

,    documents   respecting    the    early 

constitution  of,  scanty,  but  afford  proof 
of  the  connexion  between  remedial 
and  legislative  authority,  xxxvi.  322. 
their  style  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  parliaments,  323. 
House  of  Keys  corresponds  with  the 
leet  jury,  324. 

Manby's,  Captain,  apparatus  for  saving  the 
lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen,  Parlia- 
mentary reports  and  papers  relative  to, 
xxxviii.  332.  has  sufficiently  proved  its 
importance,  but  not  been  yet  sufficiently 
adopted,  333.  origin  of  his  attempts, 
334.  success  of  his  first  experiment  in 
1808,  336.  proceedings  of  parliament 
for  its  adoption,  3.37.  account  of  his 
plan,  339.  directions  for  the  use  of 
the  mortar;  shot  and  ropes;  means 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  vessel  in  a  dark 
night,  and  to  discern  the  flight  of  the 
rope,  340 — '341.  consequences  of  the 
stores  not  being  regularly  inspected, 
341.  success  mainly  depends  on  the 
apparatus  being  always  ready  for  imme- 
diate service,  342.  and  on  the  prompti- 
tude and  steadiness  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  using  it,  ib.  means  of  bring- 
ing the  persons  on  shore,  342 — 344. 
and  note,  343.  bounties  recommended 
fjr  each  person  saved,  345.  a  regular 
establishment  of  watchers  along  coast, 
U). ;  and  life  boats  furnished  with  mor- 
tars, to  ply  round  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
346.  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plans,  refuted,  347.  inhumanity  of  con- 
fining its  operation  to  England,  348. 

M'incha,  La,  M.  de  Rocca's  account  of  a 
month's  residence  with  his  regiment  in, 
xxv.  76. 


Manchester,  account  of  tlie  rise  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in,  xlvi.  2.  esti- 
mated number  of  power  looms  in,  17. 
progress  of  the  population  of,  since 
1774,  23. 

.proceedings  of  16th  August  1819 

at,  necessity  of  parliamentary  enquiry 
into  the,  xxxii.  441.  remarks  on  the 
pamphlets  of  Mr  Davison  and  Mr 
Phillpotts,  in  opposition  to  \t,ih. — 447. 
grounds  upon  which  a  parliamentary 
enquiry  is  deemed  indispensably  neces- 
sary, 447 — 452. 

examination  of  the  evidence  laid 


before  parliament  as  to  these  proceed- 
ings, xxxiii.  204—209. 

Mandan  Indians,  account  of,  by  Messrs 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  xxiv.  419.  their 
power  of  enduring  cold,  420. 

Mandeville,  (author  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,)  character  of,  xxii.  229. 

,  doctrines  of,   on  the  connexion 

between  material  wealth  and  public 
morals,  xlviii.  173. 

Mandragola,  La,  a  comedy  by  Machiavel, 
equal  to  the  best  of  Goldoni,  xlv. 
277. 

Manfalout,  remarkable  caverns  at,  con- 
taining the  mummies  of  crocodiles, 
xxvii.  436.  dangerous  adventure  which 
Mr  Legh  and  his  party  met  with  in  ex- 
ploring them,  437. 

Manfred,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Lord  By- 
ron, xxviii.  418 — 431. 

Manilla,  enormous  cigars  smoked  by  tlie 
women  of,  xli.  129. 

Manna,  account  of,  by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv, 
111. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  advice  when  attorney- 
general,  as  to  prosecuting  Dr  Johnson 
for  a  libel,  xxii.  84. 

,  shrunk  from  prerogative  on  the 

embargo  of  1766,  laid  on  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat,  in  apprehension  of  fa- 
mine, xlii.  126.  declaration  of,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  respecting  the  trial  of 
Mr  Webb  for  perjury,  commented  on, 
128. 

,  manly  conduct  of,  on  questions  of 

evidence,  gives  him  a  position  among 
judges  like  that  of  a  pliilosopher  among 
school  divines,  xlviii.  497.  his  account 
of  the  debate  in  the  time  of  King  Wil- 
liam, concerning  quaker  evidence,  re- 
ferred to,  508.  cry  of,  on  the  folly  of 
adhering  to  mere  precedents,  517. 

Man-traps  and  spring-guns,  discussion  of 
judicial  opinions  on  the  legality  of  using, 
for  the  preservation  of  game,  xxxv, 
123—134,  410—421. 
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Mantua,  account  of,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi. 
392.  veneration  paid  by  its  inhabitants 
to  the  memory  of  Virgil,  ib. 

,  the  Marquis  of,  sketch  of  the 
famous  Spanish  ballad  of,  with  extracts, 
xxxix.  413,  414. 

Manuel,  a  negro  slave,  evidence  of,  on  Mr 
Smith's  trial,  xl.  263. 

Manuel  des  Amphitryons,  a  French  work 
on  the  honours  of  the  table,  xxxv.  58. 

Manufactures,  increase  with  the  progress 

I  of  luxury  and  refinement,  xxi.  22.  when 
long  established,  are  carried  on  by  per- 
sons of  large  capital  on  lower  profits 
than  persons  of  any  other  description, 
23. 

Manufactures  of  France,  state  of  in  1817, 
xxxii.  351.  notice  of  those  in  which  the 
greatest  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  Revolution,  362.  general  superi- 
ority of  the  English  asserted,  364  ;  in 
every  thing  appertaining  to  the  com- 
fortable and  scientific  branches,  very 
great;  but  in  luxury,  only  in  one  branch, 
namely,  carriages  and  horses,  365.  re- 
marks on  the  French  claims  to  priority 
of  invention,  365 — 370.  watchma- 
king; M.  Breguet's  improvements,  370. 
achromatic  telescopes,  373.  large 
object  glasses ;  opera  glasses,  374. 
physical,  mathematical,  and  astrono- 
mical instruments  ;  M.  Breguet's  in- 
strument for  marking  the  duration  of 
the  passage  of  stars,  375.  manufactory 
of  gunpowder,  376.  instruments  of 
war,  ib.  bleaching,  ib.  paper  manu- 
factories, 377.  making  of  wine,  dis- 
tillation, wood  vinegar,  378.  use  of 
gas  for  illumination,  379.  use  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  in  refining  sugar,  380. 
manufactory  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  ib. 
preparation  of  iron  ;  cutlery ;  historical 
anecdote  concerning  files,  381.  manu- 
facture of  gold,  382.  the  marmfactures 
royales,  383.  manufacture  of  glass,  384. 
remarks  on  the  exhibitions  in  the  Louvre, 
387. 

Manufacturers,  operative,  likely  to  grow 
into  a  fixed  and  degraded  caste,  xxxi.  23. 

Manufacturing  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
present  miserable  condition  of,  xxxiii. 
S32.  cotton  weavers  of  Glasgow,  Lan- 
cashire, &c.,  i6.  cloth  weavers  of  York- 
shire, &c.  333.  silk  weavers  of  Coven- 
try, ib.  frame-work  knitters  of  Not- 
tingham, 334.  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion to  which  this  pressure  of  want  and 
famine  has  given  rise,  ib.  remedy  to 
be  found  in  the  abolition  of  the  restric- 
tions on  foreign  commerce,  337 — 351. 


Manufacturing  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
state  and    prospects   of,  (May  1820,) 

382.  number  of  employed  and  unem- 
ployed hand-looms  in  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood,  in  Aug.  1819,  ib.  ef- 
fects of  a  small  excess  of  hands  in 
any  branch,  of  bringing  heavy  distress 
and   depression   upon    a  whole   body, 

383.  the  transference  or  removal  of 
this  superfluous  number  would  operate 
as  a  restorative  to  the  comfort  and  cir- 
cumstances of  all,  384.  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactures are  of  those  kinds  of  wo  k 
where  fluctuations  are  far  more  sud- 
den than  in  others,  385.  circumstan- 
ces which  make  them  so,  ib.  and  which 
tend  to  prolong  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  operative,  387.  nothing  but  a 
reduction  of  their  numbers  can  either 
permanently  or  effectually  deliver  them 
from  the  degradation  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  388.  three  ways  of  meeting  the 
calamity  while  it  lasts ;  1 .  by  supplying 
the  defective  wages  by  a  direct  charita- 
ble allowance,  389.  2.  by  taking  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  operatives  away,  and 
providing  other  employment  for  them, 
392.  .3.  by  a  change  of  habits  among 
the  operatives  themselves,  by  laying  up 
a  small  capital  in  the  Savings'  Banks, 
when  wages  are  high,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  over-working  in  a  sea- 
son of  depression,  393 — 395. 

Manufacturing  system,  liable  to  great  fluc- 
tuation, occasional  check,  and  possible 
destruction,  xxi.  22.  tendency  of,  to 
produce  an  excess  of  population,  ib.  See 
Cotton.    See  Silk. 

Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  Mr  Crawford's 
dissertation  on  the,  xxx.  357. 

— — — ,  problem  of,  solved  by  Delort, 
and  Agar  Ellis,  xliv.  2.  'story  of,  3.  his- 
tory of  the  sufferings  of,  exemplifies  the 
falsehood  of  Louis  XIV.,  4.  additional 
note  concerning,  513. 

Manures,  Sir  H.  Davy's  Lecture  on  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  xxii.  270.  general 
ignorance  and  bad  management  of  prac- 
tical agriculturists,  t6.  on  the  fermenta- 
tation  of  green  succulent  plants,  272. 
Mr  Coke's  experience  against  the  use 
of  fermented  dung,  273.  the  Norfolk 
practice  not  followed  in  other  parts 
of  England,  ib.  animal  manures,  275. 
fossil  manures ;  lime,  276.  gypsum, 
279.  improvements  on  manuring  the 
soil  in  Scotland,  xxiv.  87. 

Manuscripts,  small  hope  which  remains  of 
any  addition  to  classical  literature  from, 
xlviii.  349.     considerations  which  still 
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encourage  the  search  for  short  works 
from  existing  stores  of,  350.  fragnnents 
of,  among  the  Papyri  at  Herculaneum, 
351.  fac-similes  of,  easily  supplied  by 
lithographic  engraving,  354.  notice  of 
specimens  of  this  sort  published  at  Ox- 
ford, lb.  stores  of,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 

356.  ancient,  written  in  short  hand, 

357.  specimens  of,  written  in  the  Ti- 
ronian  notes,  of  frequent  occurrence, 
359.  attention  of  the  learned  when 
drawn  to  them,  360 ;  and  the  progress 
and  fruits  of  their  studies  therein,  361. 
— .364.  origin  of  Palimpsests  as  descri- 
bed by  Montfaucon,  365.  manner  in 
which  the  first  writing  of,  was  execu- 
ted, 366.  derivation  of  the  name  of, 
367.  manner  of  the  restoration  of,  from 
Palimpsests,  368.  account  of  discove- 
ries from,  by  Monsignor  Mai,  369  ; 
fragments  of  Cicero's  orations,  370 ;  of 
Cicero's  treatise  de  Republica,  374  ;  of 
some  fragments  of  the  comedies  of  Plau- 
tus,  376.  indication  of  probable  stores  of, 
in  Britain,  377.  number  of,  in  Spain, 
378.  frightful  havoc  among,  at  the 
Reformation,  379.  farther  success- 
ful labours  of  Mai  among,  380.  stores 
of,  at  Verona,  indicated  l^y  Maffei, 
381.  catalogue  of,  in  the  library  of 
the  Chapter  of  Verona  by  Maffei,  com- 
pleted by  Masotti,  382.  singular  suc- 
cess of  Niebuhr  in  the  examination  of, 
383.  that  of  the  Institute  of  Gains 
described,  384.  criteria  adopted  by 
Niebuhr  for  determining  the  age  of,  386. 

"  Manuscrit  del' Isle d'  Elbe.  Des  Bour- 
bons en  1815.  Public  par  le  Comte ," 

XXX.  444.  given  to  the  world  as  the  work 
of  Napoleon ;  absurd  story  told  by  the  edi- 
tor of  it,  ib.  reasons  for  believing  it  au- 
thentic, 445.  and  ib.  note,  style  of  the 
work ;  object  of  it,  446.  summary'of  the 
author's  argumentin  favour  of  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty,  and  against  that  of  the 
Bourbons,  t6.  448.  answer  that  no  wrong 
can  be  said  to  have  been  clone  by  his  de- 
thronement, ib.  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  449. 
charges  against  the  government  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  450.  observations  on 
the  three  topics  connected  with  Bo- 
naparte. 1.  his  dethronement,  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  necessity,  452.  2. 
the  detention  of  his  person,  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  same  necessity, 
455.  England  the  power  most  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  custody  of  him,  456. 
3.  his  treatoaent  while  in  custody,  457, 


statements  of  Mr  O'Meara  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  Go- 
vernor of  St  Helena,  to  his  prisoner,  ib. 
461.  necessity  of  investigating  these 
charges,  and  of  clearing  the  honour  of 
the  country,  462. 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  picturesque  lines  of, 
upon  Napoleon,  xliii.  510. 

Marcet,  Dr  Alexander,  "  Essay  on  the 
Chemical  Histoi-y  and  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  Calculous  Disorders,"  xxxii. 
418.  character  and  contents  of  the 
work,  ib.  substances  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  urinary  calculi,  419. 
correspondent  varieties  of  calculus,  421. 
general  remarks  on  the  prevalence  and 
frequency  of  the  disease,  425.  returns 
of  cases  from  Munich  hospital,  426. 
its  occurrence  in  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  427.  medical  treatment,  428. 
danger  of  indiscriminate  use  of  magne- 
sia, 429. 

i ,  Mrs,  "  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,"  an  admirable  little  book, 
xxxii.  468.  the  authoress  fully  compe- 
tent to  instruct  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  in  economical  science,  464 — 
477. 

— — — ,  "  Conversations  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,"  L.  145.  character  of,  and 
sources  from  which  the  authoress  ac- 
knowledges her  information  to  be 
drawn,  147.  feature  which  renders  it 
more  pleasing  and  instructive  than  or- 
dinary books  of  botany,  148. 

Marcian  Colonna,  an  Italian  Tale,  with 
Three  Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Barry  Cornwall,  xxxiv.  449 
—460.     See  Cornwall. 

Maremraa,  description  and  extent  of  this 
division  of  Italy,  xxviii.  46.  distin- 
guished by  the  characteristic  of  the  Ma- 
laria during  summer,  ib.  become  a  great 
grazing  territory,  47.  causes  of  its  in- 
salubrity a  mystery,  ib.  the  Campagna 
di  Roma,  48.  the  farm  of  Campo  Mor- 
to  within  the  circle  of  the  Malaria,  49. 
the  Mercante  di  Tenuti,  51.  revenue 
of  the  lands,  52.  the  banditti,  ib.  the 
Pontine  marshes,  53.  their  complete 
drainage  an  advantage  which  Italy  has 
lost  by  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  54. 

Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  queen  of  Spain, 
character  of,  xxi.  188. 

Maria  Louise,  empress  of  France,  circum- 
stances which  led  Napoleon  to  contract 
marriage  with,  xxx.  449. 

Mariana's  General  History  of  Spain,  cha- 
racter of,  xxii.  50.  amusing  simplicity 
with  which  the  work  opens,  L.  362. 
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Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Austria,  ab- 
horrence of,  for  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  xxxvii. 
477.  details  of  the  negotiations  by 
which  she  was  brought  to  share  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  482 — 487.  con- 
trition expressed  by,  for  her  conduct, 
490. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  cha- 
racter of,  XXX.  286.  Iier  conduct  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1789,  297.  his- 
tory of  the  affair  of  the  diamond  neclc- 
lace,  in  which  she  was  unjustly  impli- 
cated, 437 — 440.  success  of  her  party 
in  getting  the  Count  de  Segur  made 
war  minister,  to  what  owing,  441. 
anecdotes  of,  and  remarks  on  her  cha- 
racter, by  Napoleon,  xxxviii.  502 — 505. 

Marigni,  M.  de,  brother  of  Madame  Pom- 
padour, anecdotes  respecting,  xxx.  359, 
363,  368,  370. 

Marigny,  M.  de,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  xxvi.  15.  his 
character,  31.  put  to  death  by  Char- 
rette  and  Stofflet  for  disobedience,  34. 

Market  towns  in  England,  explanation  of 
the  cause  why  some  are  situated  at 
places  where  the  outcrop  of  the  stratum 
of  Cornbrash  crosses  the  rivers,  xxix. 
328. 

Markham,  Colonel,  appointed  William 
Penn's  chief  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  xxi.  454. 

Marin,  his  Storia  del  Commercio  de'  Ve- 
neziani,  referred  to,  L.  426.  account 
of  a  shipment  of  sugar  at  Venice  for 
England  in  1319,  by,  ib. 

Marina,  Dr  Francisco  Martinez,  "  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Legislation, &c.,  of  Leon 
and  Castille,"  xxii.  50.  object  of  the 
work,  52.  his  opinion  of  the  power  of 
the  Visigoth  Kings,  55. 

I ,  his  '*  Theory  of  the  Cortes,  or 

great  national  assemblies  of  the  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castille,"  xxiii.  347. 
ol)ject  of  the  work,  348.  one  of  his 
propositions  doubted,  350.  his  remarks 
en  tlie  Spanish  constitution  of  1812 
considered  singularly  injudicious,  361. 
his  objections  to  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  sitting  in  the  Cortes,  364.  one 
of  his  opinions  combated  by  Mr  Hal- 
lam,  xxx,  156. 

,  Father  Andres,  singular  blunder 

of,  xxxi.  120,  nole. 

Marines,  number  of,  granted  in  1794,  &c., 
xli.  158.  situation  and  pay  of,  on  board 
ships  of  war,  169.  employed  to  enforce 
constraint  to  service  on  impressed  sea- 
men,  173 ;    this  their  only  exclusive 


dutyon  board  ship,  174.  relativenum- 
ber  of,  during  peace,  should  be  supplied 
by  tiiorough-bred  seamen,  180. 

Marino  Faliero,  a  historical  tragedy,  by 
Lord  Byron,  xxxv.  271. 

Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of,  remarks  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  his  overtures  to  the 
Court  of  St  Germains,  xxvi.  429. 

anecdotes  illuetrative  of  his  ruling 

passion  o'avarice, xxxii.  78;  xxxiii.  c29. 

his  early  infamy  as  a  versatile  po- 
litician, xlviii.  154.  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  the  odious  treachery  of  states- 
men under  William  III.,  160. 

Marlow,  Christopher,  his  Tragical  Historie 
of  Dr  Faustus,  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Byron  the  conception 
of  Manfred,  xxviii.  430.  proves  no- 
thing against  the  originality  of  that 
poem,  431.  the  greatest  work  of  its 
author,  xl.  513.  his  merits  as  a  writer 
of  poetry,  xlii.  50. 

Marmion,  barony  of,  claimed  as  a  feudal 
honour,  incident  to  the  possession  of 
the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  xxxv.  1. 

Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  particulars  of 
his  treason  to  Napoleon,  xxvii.  490. 

,  manner  in   which    he    was  out- 

generalled  by  Lord  Wellington  at  Sala- 
manca, xxxv.  403,  404. 

-,  mission  of,  to  Lyons,  in   1817, 


xxx.  173.  result  of  his  enquiries  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  disturbances  there, 
175 — 179.  steps  taken  by  him  to  re- 
store tranquillity,  179. 

Marmontel,  anecdotes  of,  xxi.  281 — 283. 

,  the   Memoirs  of,  referred  to,  in 

proof  that  delicacy  of  mind  and  elegance 
of  taste  are  compatible  with  poverty, 
xli.  310. 

Marmorica,  site  of  the  coast  anciently 
called,  xlviii.  232.  monuments  of,  and 
aspect  of  the  country,  ib.  manners  of 
the  Arabs  of,  233.  Arab  population 
of,  estimated,  234.     See  Pacho. 

Marquesas  islands,  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  by  Lisiansky,  xxiii.  342. 

Marriage  a  religious  contract;  the  forms 
of  marriage  civil  institutions,  xxxv.  63. 
provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753, 
and  previous  state  of  the  law,  ib.  ob- 
jections of  dissenters  to  the  Church  of 
England  service ;  petition  of  the  Uni- 
tarians against  it,  64.  provisions  of  a 
new  bill,  65.  account  of  Jiis  own  mar- 
riage given  by  Mr  Dillon,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  67 — 69.  reasonableness  of 
the  dissenters'  demands  on  the  subject, 
and  folly  of  supposing  that  the  Church 
is  endangered  by  such  concessions,  70. 
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Marriage,  some  remarks  on  the  English 
laws  relating  to,  xliv.  496. 

— — ,  the  law  of,  in  Scotland,  consider- 
ed in  its  relations  with  the  English  law, 
xlvii.  101.  conceived  to  stand  upon  a 
ditferent  footing  from  other  contracts, 

103.  many  exceptions  to  the  common 
rules  of  law  admitted  in  the  case  of, 

104.  question  of  felony  in,  as  atfecting 
the  case  of  Wakefield,  its  difficulty  as 
shown  in  the  cross-examination  of  a 
Scotch  lawyer,  105.  state  of  the  law 
in  England,  as  regulated  by  the  Mar- 
riage Act  of  George  II.,  compared  with 
the  civil  law  doctrine  in  Scotland,  108. 
consequences  flowing  from  the  law  of 
England  allowing  the  validity  of  Scotch 
marriages  between  its  own  domesti- 
cated subjects,  109.  eiforts  made  to 
assert  the  pure  operation  of  the  law 
in  England,  by  Lord  Mansfield,  coun- 
teracted by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  ib.  general  remarks  on  the 
evasion  thus  permitted.  111.  decision 
of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Lolly,  wholly 
opposed  to  the  previous  decisions,  1 12. 
anomalous  state  of  the  law,  in  conse- 
quence, 1 14'.  the  season  fully  arrived 
for  invoking  the  aid  of  the  legislature, 
115.  the  remedy  for  the  mischief  ex- 
tremely simple,  116.  restraint  on  the 
marriage  in  Scotland  of  foreign  subjects, 
and  some  restriction  upon  Scotch  di- 
vorces, ought  to  be  imposed,  117.  con- 
cluding remarks  on,  118. 

Marriages,  Dr  Franklin's  letter  on  late 
and  early,  xxviii.  294. 

favourable  to  longevity,  xlix.  27. 

decline  of,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, to  v/hat  owing,  30.  registers  of, 
in  most  countries,  more  perfect  than 
those  of  births,  ib.  fruitfulness  of, 
means  taken  to  ascertain,  31.  number 
of  births  to  average  of,  in  Europe,  ib. 
proportion  of  births  to,  in  various  coun- 
tries, 32.  general  results  of  this,  as  re- 
gards fecundity,  ib.  33. 

Marryatt,  Captain,  "  Suggestions  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  present  System  of  Im- 
pressment in  the  Naval  Service,"  by,  xli. 
154.  a  sensible  pamphlet  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  155.  his  calculation 
of  the  number  of  seamen  required  at 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  157.  propor- 
tion of  landsmen  and  boys,  stated  by,  in 
the  navy,  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
159.  opinion  of,  on  the  high  rate  of 
seamen's  wages,  during  the  late  war, 
examined,  160,  161—163.  fearful 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen,  Index,  Vol.  IL 


spirit  of  desertion  of  seamen  from  the 
Newcastle,  mentioned  by,  179. 

Marsden,  William,  "  The  History  of  Su- 
matra," third  edition,  xxii.  331.  con- 
tains the  best  information  we  have  re- 
specting the  Malays,  361 ;  and  a  faith- 
ful and  accurate  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  Eastern  islands,  xxiii. 
152.     extract  from,  156 — 158. 

,  his  "  Dictionary,"  and  "  Gram- 
mar of  the  Malayan  Language,"  xxiii. 
151.  executed  in  a  style  of  the  high- 
est excellence,  uniting  accuracy,  preci- 
sion, and  copiousness,  J  53.  his  obser- 
vations on  the  written  language,  and  on 
the  origin  of  the  Malays,  154 — 156. 
discussion  of  his  opinions,  158.  his 
idea  of  the  accessory  tongues  from 
whence  the  Malayan  acquired  improve- 
ment, 166 — 171.  his  definition  of  the 
term  Malayee,  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
160.  his  idea  that  the  subjugation  of 
these  countries  by  some  ancient  Hindoo 
power,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  num- 
ber of  pure  Sanscrit  words  in  'the  lan- 
guage, controverted,  187. 

Marsden,  Rev.  Samuel,  letter  from,  to 
Governor  Macquarrie,  on  the  horrid 
state  of  morals  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  xxxii.  46. 

,  a  man  of  refinement  and  feeling, 

tralficking  in  ardent  spirits,  xxxviii.  88. 

Marseillais,  cruelty  of  the,  to  the  Vendean 
royalist  prisoners  at  Bressuire,  xxvi.  12. 

Marseilles,  experiments  on  the  chain  of 
mountains  near,  by  Baron  de  Zach,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  attraction  of 
mountains,  xxvi.  41 — 47. 

Marsh,  Dr  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough, "  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  presentation  of  a  Petition  against 
his  Examination  Questions,"  xxxvii. 
432.  an  enemy  to  Calvinism,  433.  de- 
vised eighty-seven  interrogatories  for 
detecting  it  in  a  candidate  for  holy  or- 
ders, ib.  his  conduct  harsh  and  oppress 
sive,  ib.  not  supported  by  any  of  his 
brethren,  434.  his  justification  not 
satisfactory,  ib.  possible  eifects  of  his 
fastidiousness,  ib.  tyranny  of  requiring 
concise  answers  ludicrously  stated,  and 
ably  pointed  out,  by  Mr  Thurtell,  437. 
specimen  of  the  questions,  439.  dis- 
claims the  intention  of  excluding  Cal- 
vinists  ;  the  eflfect  contrary,  442.  his 
inconsiderate  language  with  respect  to 
the  petitions,  ib.  complains  unjustly  of 
the  answers  made  to  him,  447.  speci- 
mens of  the  answers,  448.  is  acting  a 
very  indiscreet  and  injudicious  part,  449. 
U 
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Marshall,  Court  of,  instituted  by  Charles 
I.,  a  monstrous  usurped  jurisdiction,  xl. 
125. 
Marshall's  Life  of  General  Washington, 
Mr  Walsh's  remarks  on  the  critique 
of,  given  in  this  journal,  answered, 
xxxiii.  412. 

Marshall,  Mr,  Statistical  Illustrations  of 
the  British  Empire,  by,  xlii.  290.  re- 
commended for  having,  in  that  work, 
brought  together  a  vast  quantity  of  in- 
formation, xlvii.  85. 

Martens,  the  voyage  of,  from  Hamburg  to 
Spitzbergen,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
of  the  early  northern  voyages,  xxx.  4. 

Martial,  epigram  of,  on  the  swiftness  of 
ancient  reporting,  quoted,  xlviii.  359. 
testimony  of,  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
making  palimpsests,  quoted,  376. 

Martial  law,  powers  derived  from  it  by  the 
early  kings  of  England,  not  abused,  xl. 
123.  Queen  Elizabeth's  proclamation 
for  it,  in  1588,  never  acted  upon,  125. 

definition  of,  and  its  powers  in  the 

West  Indies,  xl.  247. 

Martin,  M.,  sent  to  London  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Montauban,  to  study  the 
Lancasterian  method  of  education,xxxiii. 
495.  appointed  by  Bonaparte  to  super- 
intend  the  school  founded  at  Paris,  ib. 
dismissed,  along  with  other  Protestants, 
after  the  return  of  the  King,  ib. 

Martin,  John,  interest  excited  in  the  Bri- 
tish public  by  the  pictures  of,  xlix.  460. 
parallel  between  the  peculiar  merits 
of,  and  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
ib.  the  praise  of  invention  claimed 
for,  462.  the  mere  accomplishments 
of  a  man  of  talent  almost  unimportant 
to,  463.  ability  of,  in  the  high  finish- 
ing which  suits  the  representation  of 
still  life,  464.  unequal  power  of,  in 
exhibiting  expression,  465.  confessed- 
ly a  great  painter  in  spite  of  many  de- 
fects, ib.  high  power  of  imagination  of, 
hides  the  absence  of  accomplishments 
exhibited  by  other  artists,  ib.  power 
of  his  pictures  increased  when  transfer- 
red by  mezzotint©  engraving,  ib — 467. 
skill  shown  b}',  in  the  management  of 
perspective,  ib.  observations  on  his 
multipliciiies  of  detail,  468.  his  unity 
of  expression,  469.  his  treatment  of  a 
great  sentiment  exemplified  in  his  Feast 
of  Belshazzar,  ib.  diflRcult  circumstance 
of  the  moving  hand  in  Belshazzar's 
Feast,  how  got  over  by,  470.  awe  and 
sublimity  inspired  by  his  architectural 
representations,  471.  negligence  in  his 
studies  imputed  to,  ib.     study  of  the 


living  model,  for  his  figures,  still  open 
to,  472. 
Martyn,    Lieutenant,  commander  of  the 
party  of  35  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of 
Goree,  who  accompanied  Mungo  Park 
in  his  second  journey  to  Africa,  xxiv. 
479.   supposed  to  have  perished,  along 
with  Mr  Park,  in  a  contest  with  the 
natives,  485. 
Martyrs,  common  to  all  Christian  com- 
munions, xliv.   513.     preposterous  to 
invoke  the  names  of,  in  aid  of  an  argu- 
ment   that    their   example   of  reform 
should  never  be  followed  again,  ib. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  notice  of,  by  Mr  Camp- 
bell, xxxi.  482. 
Marvellous,   the   leaning   to   the,  pretty 
strong  in  both  of  the  classes  from  which 
we  have   derived  our  notions  of  the 
Hindoo  character,  xxix.  378. 
"  Mary  Scott,"  one  of  the  poems  in  Mr 
Hogg's  Queen's  Wake,  account  of,  and 
extracts  from,  xxiv.  171. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  causes  why  the 
name  of,  is  never  mentioned  but  with 
pity  for  her  misfortunes,  xxxviii.  506, 
507. 

,  curious   detail   of  a  conversation 

with,  by  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  xli.  436. 

circumstances  in  the  fate  of,  which 

contribute  to  interest  the  public  in 
questions  respecting  her  conduct,  xliv. 
2.  execution  of,  stigmatized  by  Gro- 
tius,  ib.  admirable  disquisition  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of,  by  Mr  Laing,  37. 

II.,  Queen  of  England,  calumny  on 

the  memory  of,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  examined,  xli.  305. 
Masham,   Mrs,    the   favourite  of  Queen 
Anne,  court  paid  to  her  by  Dean  Swift, 
xxvii.  15.     her  remark  to  Lord  Trea- 
surer Harley,  in  1714,  20. 
,  Lady,  the  friend  of  Locke,  is  pre- 
sent at  his  death-bed,  L.  27,  28. 
Maskelyne,  Dr,  astronomer  royal,  experi- 
ments of,  on  the  mountain  of  Scheha- 
lion,  to  ascertain  the  attraction  of  moun- 
tains, xxvi.  39.     circumstances  which 
should  render  the  repetition  of  them 
desirable,  49. 
Mason,  William,  remarks  on  his  "  Caracta- 
cus,"  by  Horace  Walpole,  xxxi.  86.  his 
design  of  writing  a  history  of  English 
bards  in  conjunction  with  Gray,  93. 
Masotti,    Antonio,    remarkable    passage 
from  the  catalogue  of  MSS.  at  Verona, 
by,  quoted,  xlviii.  382. 
Masques,  the,  or  short  musical  interludes, 
the  means  of  bringing  music  into  fa- 
shion in  England,  xxxiii.  375. 
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Mass,  severe  enactments  of  the  first  re- 
formers in  Scotland  against  the  sayers 
and  hearers  of,  xxvii.  165. 

Massacre  of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa,  by  Bona- 
parte, account  of,  by  himself,  xxvii.  475, 
and  xxxviii.  496. 

of  Saint  Bartholomew,  account  of, 

by  Dr  Lingard,  why  chosen  as  a  sub- 
ject of  critical  dissection,  xliv.  94,  95. 
various  estimates  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  suffered  in  the,  96.  authori- 
ties on,  cited  by  Dr  Lingard,  97.  strange 
opinion  expressed  by  him  regarding  the 
premeditation  of  the,  by  Charles  IX. 
and  the  court,  98;  rebutted  by  many 
authorities,  ib.  narrative  of,  by  Henry 
of  Anjou,  characterised,  100.  followed 
and  improved  on,  by  Dr  Lingard,  101. 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of,  by  the  Abbe 
Caveyrac,  103.  examination  of  this 
hypothesis,  104.  participation  of  King 
Charles  IX.  in,  examined,  105 — 108. 
perpetration  of,  as  connected  with  the 
massacres  in  the  provinces;  discovers  an 
uniform  plan,  110.  number  of  victims 
in,  1 12.  cause  why  so  few  names  of  the 
victims  of,  have  been  preserved,  114. 
various  estimates  of  the  murders  of,  1 15. 
De  Thou's  authority  on  this  point  pre- 
ferred, ib.  farther  remarks  on  this  mas- 
sacre, 125.  hideous  trait  of  individual 
ferocity  exemplified  during  the,  126. 
conduct  of  the  court  in  relation  to, 
traced  from  the  peace  of  1570,  127, 
128.  testimony  of  the  Italian  histo- 
rians regarding,  129.  French  authors 
corroborate  this  testimony,  as  implica- 
ting the  sincerity  ofthe  king  and  court 
of  France,  130.  cautious  incredulity  of 
De  Thou  on  this  point,  met  by  autho- 
rities to  which  he  had  no  access,  131, 
132.  participation  in  the  guilt  of,  by 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  134,  135.  anti- 
cipations of,  by  reports  ofthe  Catholics, 
and  suspicions  of  the  Hugonots,  136. 
allegations  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
proofs  of  a  concerted  plot  for,  137. 
examination  of  these,  ib.  138.  diffe- 
rent and  inconsistent  accounts  of,  put 
forth  from  the  court,  ib. — 141.  author- 
ship of,  owned  by  Charles  IX.,  142. 
powerful  reasons  for  duplicity  regard- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  court  of  France, 
143.  papers  of  Coligny,  as  throwing 
light  on,  examined,  144.  conduct  and 
position  of  Coligny,  in  connexion  with 
the  pretences  urged  for,  examined,  145 
— 148.  execution  of,  how  probably 
hastened,  149.  difficulty  respecting  the 
real  character  of,  and  the  solutions  of- 


fered, 150—153.  characteristic  traits 
of  perfidy  exhibited  by  Charles  IX.  on 
the  eve  of,  154,  155.  result  of  enquiry 
regarding,  stated  in  the  words  of  Pere 
Griffet,  155. 

Massillon,  falsehood  uttered  by,  in  his 
funeral  oration  regarding  the  adhe- 
rence to  Catholicism  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  xli.  280. 

,  the  oratory  of,  characterised,  xlv. 

157,  158.  original  version  of  a  famous 
passage  of,  compared  with  others,  159 
— 161.  translation  of  this  passage,  as 
originally  given,  162.  panegyrics  of, 
quoted,  164.  compared  with  Bourda- 
loue,  165. 

Massuccio  of  Salerno,  an  old  Italian  no- 
velist, tales  of,  xlii.  192. 

Master  manufacturers  addressed,  as  alarm- 
ed at  the  progress  of  knowledge  among 
the  operatives,  xliii.  243.  advised  to 
improve  their  own  knowledge,  247. 

Master-singers,  account  of  the  ancient 
German,  xxvi.  199.  Henry  of  Meissen, 
ib.  Bartholomew  Regenbogen,  200. 
they  become  an  incorporated  trade  in 
all  cities,  202.  their  metrical  system 
and  technical  terms,  204.  Nuremberg 
their  Athens;  Hans  Foltz;  Hans  Sachs, 
205. 

Mathematics,  circumstances  which  prove 
that  we  have  not  of  late  made  the  same 
progress  as  the  neighbouring  nations  in 
the  higher  branches  of,  xxvii.  98.  cu- 
rious problem  whence  this  arises,  ib. 

— — — ,  the  study  of,  particularly  culti- 
vated in  France,  xxxiv.  390.  causes  of 
the  temporary  but  decided  superiority 
which  the  French  have  gained  over  the 
English  in  pure  mathematics,  391. 
names  illustrious  in  both  countries  in 
these  branches,  ib. 

"  — ,  branches  of,  which  it  is  import- 
ant for  a  geologist  to  be  acquainted 
with,  xxxviii.  417. 

'  .'  ,  present  system  of  our  Univer- 
sities not  necessary  to  encourage  the 
study  of,  xliii.  328.  bad  habits  of  intel- 
lect superinduced  by  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to,  329. 

— — — ,  beautiful  eulogy  of,  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  xlvi.  365.  use  of  the  angles  in  a 
bee's  honeycomb,  pointed  out  by,  519. 

,  considered  as  a  fundamental  part 

of  military  education,  xlix.  406,  414, 
418. 

,  undue  importance  attached  to,  as 

aiding  the  art  of  sculpture,  by  Fiaxman, 
L.  238,  239. 

Mathematicians,  incompetency  of  the  judg- 
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ments  of,  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  and  the  reason  of  it,  xlv.  482. 

Matthew  Paris,  account  given  by  him  of 
the  vision  of  an  English  monk,  from 
which  it  is  possible  Dante  took  some 
of  the  leading  ideas  of  his  poem,  xxx. 
319.  his  picture  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  .327.  liis  account  of 
the  attempt  of  the  Dominicans  to  sub- 
stitute the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Ab- 
bot Joachim  for  the  New  Testament, 
328. 

,  his  story  of  the  election  of  King 

John  after  the  death  of  his  brotlier 
Richard,  entitled  to  credit,  and  why, 
xxx.  ICC. 

Matthioli,  Ercolo,  prime  minister  of  Man- 
tua, supposed  to  have  been  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask,  xliv.  3.  additional 
note  concerning,  513,  514. 

Maturin,  Rev.  Charles  Robert,  "  Women, 
or  Pour  et  Contre,  a  Tale,"  xxx.  234. 
the  author's  former  works  of  this  class 
condemned  by  himself,  235.  analysis 
of  the  story,  with  extracts,  ib. — 253.  re- 

,  semblance  betwixt  the  character  of 
Zaira  and  Madame  de  Stael's  Corinne, 
253. 

,  "  Bertram,  a  tragedy,'*  xxx.  234. 

its  faults  those  of  an  ardent  and  inex- 
perienced author,  its  beauties  of  a  high 
order,  ib.  passages  of  great  poetical 
beauty,  suppressed  in  the  publication 
and  representation,  254. 

Mel  moth  the  "Wanderer,"  xxxv. 


353.  a  production  equally  objectionable 
in  the  manner  and  the  matter,  ib.  ma- 
terials and  style  of  this  expanded  night- 
mare, 354.  the  author  the  Fuseli  of  no- 
velists, 355.  peculiar  tendency  in  Irish 
writers  to  this  gaudy  and  ornate  style,  ib. 
specimens  of  Mr  M.'s  unmeaning  rant 
and  extravagant  fustian  on  triflingocca- 
sions,  357.  his  taste  for  horrible  and 
revolting  subjects,  359.  instance  of  this, 
3G0.  sliDcking  passage  from  a  dream, 
361. 

Maubuisson,  Abbess  of,  profligate  life  of 
the,  xli.  .308. 

Maurepas,  Count  de,  prime  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.,  account  and  anecdote  of, 
by  the  Due  de  Levis,  xxii.  282. 

■■ "  ■'  ,  conduct  of,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Count  de  Segur  to  be  war  minis- 
ter, xxx.  441—443. 

Maw,  H.  L. ,"  Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,"  &c.  by,  judged 
of  by  its  materials,  and  not  on  its  liter- 
ary or  other  merits,  L.  3G3.  progress 
of,  to  Caxamarca,  tJie  regal  seat  of  the 


Incas,  ib.  many  traces  of  ancient  Peru- 
vian cultivation  seen  by,  among  the 
Andes,  3C4.  his  account  of  the  Mon- 
tana, a  rich  and  interesting  district,  ib. 
Indian  manners  as  seen  by,  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Laguna,  3C7.  his  account  of  the 
vast  river  Maranon,  or  the  Amazons, 
3C8.  melancholy  view  of  the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  369. 
doubtful  charge  of  cannibalism  by, 
against  the  native  tribes,  370.  dark 
tint  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro 
accounted  for  by,  371.  general  obser- 
vations of,  extremely  sensible,  ib. 
Mawe,  John,  his  Travels  in  Brazil  referred 

to,  xliv.  83. 
Maximilian,  the  Emperor,  the  Romance  of 
Tewrdannckhs  by,  xxvi.  208.  character 
of,  by  Machiavel,  xlv.  283. 
Maxwell,  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir)  Murray, 
commander  ofhis  Majesty's  ship  Alceste, 
his  first  interview  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cbast  of  Corea,  xxix.  477.     his 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs  of  Loo- Choo, 
484 — 490.  exemplary  conduct  of,  and  of 
his  officers  and  ship's  company,  on  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Alceste,  497.  xxx.  390 
—395. 
May's,   Robert,   Triumphs  and  Trophies 
in  Cookery,  &c.,  singular  receipt  from, 
xxxv.  49. 
Mayo,  the  Rev.  Dr  C,  "  Substance  of  the 
Principles  of   Pestalozzi,"  xlvii.   118.^ 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Pesta- 
lozzi, 120.  idea  of  his  labours  and  pri- 
vations, 121.  miserable  situation  of  the 
poor  children  of  Stantz,  painted  by  Pes- 
talozzi, 122.     his  efforts  to  spread  let- 
ters and  philanthropy  among  them,  123. 
establishment  and  influence  of  the  se- 
minary at  Yverdon,  125.    dramatic  in- 
troduction of  this  tract  quoted,  12C. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  queen   mother,  widow  of    Louis 
XIII.,  to  whom  he  had  been  privately 
married,  xli.  307.  speculates  for  profit, 
on  the  libels  published  against  himself, 
308. 
Mecca,   obligation  of  pilgrimage  to,  the 
cause  of  its  aggrandizement,  L.   167. 
visited  by  a  Christian  in  disguise  so  ear- 
ly as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ib.    permission  to  repair  to,  obtained 
with  difficulty  by  Burckhardt,  171.  de- 
scription of,  ib.     the  holiest  object  of, 
the  BeituUah,  or  house  of  God,  172. 
the    Kuaba,    ib.       the    well    of    Zem 
Zem,    173.       religious  profusion  of  a 
pilgrim,    174.      comparatively   liberal 
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treatment  of  strangers  at,  J  7a.  union 
of  trade  with  religion,  176.  peculiar 
and  distinct  characteristics  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  ib.  their  polished  manners, 
177.  their  wealth  and  profusion,  178. 
extinction  of  learning  at,  ib. 

Mechanical  instruction,  deplorable  rarity 
of,  in  France,  and  general  miserable 
state  of  machinery,  xxxiv.  ili. 

Mechanics,  Animal.  See  Animal  Mecha- 
nics. 

Mechanics'  institutions,  origination  of,  due 
to  Dr  Birkbeck  at  Glasgow,  xli.  107.  rise 
of  that  which  exists  at  Edinburgh,  109. 
commencement  of,  in  London,  115. 
spread  of,  throughout  England  and 
Scotland,  116.  farther  spread  of,  in 
England,  xlii.  499.  sound  principles 
adopted  by,  500.  increase  of,  in  North- 
umberland, 501.  flourishing  state  of, 
exemplified  in  the  parent  institution  of 
London,  502.  erection  of,  in  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  503,  conduct 
and  arguments  of  the  misophotists  in 
relation  to,  504.  title  of,  why  taken  in 
preference  to  Schools  of  Arts,  ib. 

— — — ,  flattering  prospects  of  those  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  xliii.  247. 

,  commencement  of,  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  xlvi.  525. 

,  continued  good  efi'ects  of,  noti- 
ced, xlvii.  481.  City  of  London  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  modelled  on, 
482. 

Mechanism,  prodigious  improvements  of, 
a  characteristic  of  the  present  age, 
xlix.  442.  spirit  of,  has  diffused  itself 
into  quite  other  provinces,  i6. — 446.  in- 
dication which  this  affords  of  the  intel- 
lectual bias  of  our  time,  446.  a  faith  in, 
the  common  refuge  of  weakness  and 
blind  discontent  in  every  age,  457.  See 
Signs  of  the  Times. 

Mediatised  princes  and  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, who  they  were,  xxix.  350.  infa- 
mous conduct  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation  to  them,  340. 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by 
King  Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  ib. 

Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Observations 
relative  to  the  West  India  Islands,  by 
Dr  John  Williamson,  xxviii.  34-0 — 371. 

Medical  instruction,  comparative  means 
and  expense  of,  in  the  different  semina- 
ries of  London,  xlviii.  255.  ample  aids 
to,  proposed  for  the  New  University  of 
Lon'don,  257. 

Medical  men,  situation  of,  in  the  navy,  im- 
proved in  1805,  xli.  168. 

I    I         better  taught  by  division  of  la- 


bour in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
xliii.  21. 
Medici,  observations  on  the  house  of,  by 
Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  416.  character  of  the, 
XXX.  154,  155. 
Medicine,  little  dependence  to  be  placed 
on,  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  xxiii.  196. 

,  causes  which  have  contributed  to 

advance  the  study  of,  in  England,  xxxiv. 
398.  superiority  of  the  English  physi- 
cians  to  those  of  France,  both  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  disease,  and  the  exhibition  of 
medicines,  399 — 401. 

,  the  art  of,  how  divided  by  Hah- 
nemann, L.  513. 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  characteristic  qua- 
lities of,  xxxiv.  396. 
Medina,  one  of  the  points  of  Moslem  pil- 
grimage ;  our  general  knowledge  of 
Arabia  obtained  from  travellers  who 
could  learn  by  report  only  the  scenes 
which  passed  at,  L.  167.  route  between, 
and  Mecca,  generally  desert,  179.  the 
inferiority  of,  to  Mecca,  a  diflficult  pro- 
blem, ib.  the  pride  of,  centred  in  the 
Mosque  called  El  Haram,  ib.  legend 
respecting  the  suspension  of  Mahom- 
med's  coflin  at,  entirely  of  European 
origin,  180. 

Meditations  Poetiques,  par  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine,  xxxvii.  407.  See  Lamartine. 

Meduse,  La,  French  frigate,  shipwreck  ot, 
on  the  bank  of  Arguin,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  xxx.  389.  disgraceful  and  atro- 
cious conduct  of  the  captain,  officers, 
and  crew,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  Bri- 
tish frigate  Alceste,  shipwrecked  in  the 
China  seas,  390—406. 

Meene-Mente,  or  Parliament  of  the 
Frisick  States,  resemblance  of,  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  xxxii.  3.  re- 
marks on  its  composition  and  records, 
13—22. 

Meer  Causim,  mode  in  which  he  became 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  xxxi.  13.  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  East  India  Company's 
servants  to  him,  14.  his  dethronement, 
15.     sums  extorted  from  him,  18. 

Meerfeldt,  Count,  his  anecdotes  of  Napo- 
leon, during  the  negotiations  atLeoben 
and  Campo  Formio,  xxvii.  473.  his 
character  of  him  at  that  period,  ib. 

Meer  Jaffier,  manner  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  xxxi.  12. 
dethroned  by  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta, 13.  restored,  18.  sums  extort- 
ed from  him,  ib. 

Meikle,  James,  account  of  his  thrashing- 
mill,  xxiv.  93.    great  advantages  of  it 
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in  diminishing  the  charges  of,  and  aug- 
menting the  marketable  produce  of 
land,  ib. 
Meister,  Wilhelm,  The  Apprenticeship 
of,  a  novel,  from  the  German  of  Goethe, 
xlii.  409.  allowed  by  Germans  to  be 
the  work  most  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  country,  414.  estimate  of, 
on  English  principles,  ib.  415.  story 
of,  unjustly  charged  with  grossness  and 
immorality,  418.  commencement  of, 
ib.     extracts  : — incident  of  a  supper, 

419.  sample  of  its  childish  passages, 

420.  sketches  of  the  father  of  the  hero, 

421.  fascination  of  Meister  under  tlije 
passion  of  love,  in  the  playhouse,  422. 
ills  theatrical  connexions,  424.  his  en- 
counter with  ■  Philina,  425  ;  and  odd 
speculations  on  the  use  of  the  drama,  ib, 
picture  of  playhouse  rivals,  426  ;  and  of 
theatrical  courtship  and  flirtation,  427. 
song  of  Mignon,  428.  description  of 
the  first  indications  of  her  love  to  Meis- 
ter, 429 ;  and  of  the  egg-dance,  430. 
tender,  but  equivocal  parting  scene  of 
Wilhelm  and  the  Countess,  431.  ad- 
mirable critique  on  Hamlet,  433.  far- 
ther strolling  adventures  of  the  hero, 
435 — 439.  odd  adventure  of  Aure- 
lia,  a  specimen  of  vulgarity  and  mys- 
tery, 440.  the  character  of  Theresa, 
442.  discovery  of  his  natural  son  Fe- 
lix, 444.  scene  of  mystery,  446.  ca- 
tastrophe of,  how  brought  about,  448. 
various  events  intermingled,  or  pre- 
mised in,  449.  inventive  power,  and 
striking  diversity  of  national  taste  dis- 
played in,  ib. 

**  Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature," 
XXX.  351 — 374.  "  Supplement  aux." 
xxxvi.  342.     See  Crauford, 

Melcombe,  Bubb  Doddington,  Lord,  com- 
parison of  his  Diary  with  Mr  Glover's 
Memoirs,  xxii.  481.  his  character, 
xxxvii.  2. 

Melmoth,  the  Wanderer,  "  by  the  author 
of  Bertram,"  xxxv.  353—362.  See 
Maturin. 

Melody,  superiority  of  the  music  of,  to 
music  with  full  accompaniments,  xxxiii. 
358—360.  is  the  quality  which  will 
mark  the  character  of  a  national  music, 
372.  the  principal  circumstance  which 
gives  charms  to  Italian  music,  .373.  in- 
timately connected  with  harmony,  xxxix. 
74,     See  Harmony. 

Melville,  General,  the  firstwho  recalled  the 
learned  from  Livy  to  Polybius,  as  autho- 
rity on  the  march  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps,  xliii.  167.     personal  examination 


by,  of  this  line  ol  march,  169.  rare  sa- 
gacity of,  in  the  hypothesis  he  pro- 
pounded, 175.  correction  of  a  reading 
of  Polybius  suggested  by,  182.  guided 
by  Polybius,  fixes  the  locality  of  the 
White  Rock,  an  important  point  in 
Hannibal's  progress,  187.  See  De  Lucj 
Hannibal,  Livy,  Polr/bius,  &e. 

Melzi,  Vice-President  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  his  account  of  the  secret  de- 
signs of  Napoleon,  after  his  first  Italian 
campaign,  xxvii.  472.  his  character  of 
Napoleon  at  that  period,  473.  Napo- 
leon's reply  to  him  on  his  dissuading 
him  from  annexing  Piedmont  to  France, 
481.  on  his  urging  the  improbability 
of  Russia  adhering  to  the  continental 
system,  486. 

Memnon's  head,  transported  from  Egypt 
to  England,  remarks  on  the,  xxlv.  112. 

Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 

(Second)  on  Babylon.  See  Baby- 
lon.    See  Rich. 

of  the  conquest  of  Java.    See  Java. 

See  Thorn. 

of  the  geological  map  of  England. 

See  Smith. 

of  Central  India.    See  India.    See 


Malcolm. 

Memoire  sur  les  travaux  geographiques,  et 
geognostiques,  de  M.  Pentland,  dans  le 
Perou  Meridional.  See  Humboldt.  See 
Penlland* 

Memoirs,  effect  of  the  perusal  of  Royal, 
xll.  309.  effect  of  the  indiscriminate 
publication  of,  illustrated  from  the  case 
of  Lord  Byron,  312.  improper  conduct 
of  those  who  buy  and  read  certain  de- 
scriptions of,  314. 

taste  for,  worthy  of  great  indul. 

gence,  xliii.  23.  afford  important  in- 
formation, which  history  rarely  conveys, 
24.  valuable  for  that  "  infusion  of  the 
comedy  of  middle  life"  which  they  pre- 
sent, 25.  spirit  of,  as  exhibited  among 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ib. 
among  the  early  French  chroniclers  and 
English  wits,  26.  materials  for  his, 
collected  by  Secretary  Pepys,  27. 

grand  collection  of  French,  a  ma- 
gazine of  proof  as  to  what  passes  in 
courts,  xliv.  415.  have  disenchanted 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  416.  require 
to  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  cau- 
tion, 417.  character  of  the  French 
court,  and  coarse  licentiousness  of  the 
smaller  courts  of  Germany,  to  be  ga- 
thered from,  418.  piquant  specimen 
of  the  style  of,  from  St  Simon,  421. 
circumstances  of  history  and  points  of 
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character  revealed  in  those  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  425 — 427.  traits  of 
royal  manners  communicated  in,  431, 
432.  decline  of  Louis  XIV.  shown  in 
those  of  de  Maintenon,  433.  life  of  a 
silly  and  worthless  man,  depicted  in 
those  of  the  Prince  de  Montbarey, 
434.  ridiculous  and  solemn  detail  of 
low  amours  communicated  in,  436,  437. 
picture  of  low  vices  in,  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited,  without  an  endeavour  to  con- 
vert it  to  an  useful  purpose,  438.  ex- 
emplification of  such  an  attempt,  439. 

Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  La- 
rochejacquelein.    See  Larochejacquelein. 

— ^— —  pour  servir  a  THistoire  des  evene- 
mens  de  la  fin  du  XVIIIe.  Siecle.  See 
Georgel. 

— — —  et  Correspondance  de  Madame 
d'Epinay.     See  Epinay, 

du  Pontificat  de   Pie  VI.     See 


See  Lar- 


Pius  VI. 
de  Chirurgie  Militaire. 

rei/. 
et  Actes  authentiques  relatifs  aux 

iiegociations  qui  ont  precddees  le  par- 

tage  de  la  Pologne.     See  Poland. 
..  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  de 

la  Regence.     See  Orleans. 
pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  France, 

sous  Napoleon.     See  Napoleon. 

i  de  Joseph  Fouche,  Due  d'Otran- 

to.     See  FonchS. 
de  M.  Falkenskiold.     See  Den- 

mark.     See  Falkenskiold. 
■  ■         de  M.  le  Prince  de  Montbarey. 

See  Montbarey.     See  Courts. 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House 

of  Bourbon.     See  Coxe. 

'  of  the    Private  and  Public  Life 

of  William  Penn.     See  Clarkson.     See 

Penn, 
— —  of  a  celebrated  literary  and  politi- 
cal character.     See  Glover. 

of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain. 


See  Rocca. 
,  Historical,  of  my  own  Time,  from 

1772  to  1784.     See  Wraxall. 

of  Dr  Price.     See  Morgan. 

— —  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

See  Farington.     See  Reynolds. 
— ^—  of    Richard   Lovell   Edgeworth, 

Esq.      See  Edgeworth. 
of  the  Life  of  the  Right.  Hon. 

William  Pitt.     See  Pitt.     See  Tomline. 
of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland.     See 

Mackenzie. 
from  1754  to  1758.     See  Walde- 

grave.     See  George  II. 
— —  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Rei^n 


of  George  II.  See  IP'alpole.  See  George 
11. 

Memoirs,  Royal,  on  the  French  Revolution. 
See  Angoideme.  French  Revolution. 
Louis  XVIII. 

of  the  Baron  de  Kolli.    See  IToUi. 

■  of  Captain  Rock,  the  celebrated 

Irish  chieftain.  See  Moore.  See  Ire- 
land. 


of  Samuel  Pepy^,  Esq.,  secretary 

to  the  Admiralty.     See  Pepys. 

of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R. 

B.  Sheridan.    See  Sheridan.   See  Moore. 

—  of  Zehir-ed-din  Muharamed  Ba- 

ber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan.   See  Baber. 

of  Lady   Fanshawe,  wife  of  the 

Right   Hon.    Sir   Richard    Fanshawe, 
Bart.      See  Fanshawe. 

of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel 

Defoe.     See  Defoe.     See  Wilson. 

— — —  of  Madame  Campan,  interesting 
nature  of,  xxxviii.  502.     anecdotes  of 
Queen   Marie   Antoinette,    related  by 
Napoleon  on  her  authority,  503 — 505, 
■  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  atrocious 

character  of,  xli.  311. 

Memorandum  of  Two  Conversations  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Vis- 
count Ebrington.  See  Ebrington-.  See 
Napoleon. 

Memorial  of  M.    Carnot,  to  H.M.C.M. 
Louis  XVIII.     See  Carnot. 
'     —  to    the    Princess   Sophia.      See 
Burnet. 

de  Sainte  Helene.     See  Las  Cases. 


See  Napoleon. 
Memorials,  Two,  on  behalf  of  the  working 

classes.     See  On^n. 
of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent.  See 


Wordsworth. 

Memorie  Venete  di  Giovanni  Gallicioli. 
See  Gallicioli. 

Men,  interest  in  the  account  of  rude  or 
remote  races  of,  xxix.  475.  picture 
which  they  exhibit  of  human  nature, 
painful  and  disgusting,  ib.  little  in  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  their 
civilized  visitors  to  relieve  or  enliven 
the  prospect,  ib. 

Menander,  Plutarch's  eulogium  on,  xxxiv. 
277. 

Menangkabau,  or  kingdom  of  Sumatra, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  country  of 
the  Malays,  xxiii.  157.     See  Sumatra. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  history  of,  encoura- 
ging  to  all  lovers  of  self-improvement^ 
xlvi.  322. 

Mendicity  and  Vagrancy  in  the  metropolis, 
minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
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raons  on  the,  and  Report  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee, 1816,  xxviii.  1. 

Mendoza  liios,  Don  Joseph,  *'  Collection 
of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy,"  by,  commended,  xxv.  83. 

Mengs,  Raphael,  character  of,  as  a  paint- 
er, xxii.  2G6.  his  opinion  of  Sir  J. 
Reynolds's  discourses  on  painting,  277. 
his  manner  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
composition  of  a  great  picture,  xxii. 
267. 

■  ',  a  remark  of,  on  the  inferiority  of 
the  modern  to  the  ancient  painters, 
quoted,  xlviii.  63.  observations  of,  on 
the  paintings  in  Herculaneum,  ib.  ideal 
painter  of,  what  he  should  attempt,  64. 

Menichini,  a  Neapolitan  priest,  supposed 
to  be  the  prime  mover  of  the  secret 
springs  which  set  the  Revolution  at 
Naples  in  motion,  xxxv.  77. 

Menin,  M.,  his  work  on  French  corona- 
tions referred  to,  xli.  11. 

Mennais,  the  Abbe  de  la,  applauds  the  de- 
claration of  Louis  XIV.,  **  L'etat  c'est 
moi,"  xliv.  423,  note. 

Mental  Philosophy,  vast  superiority  of  the 
English  over  the  French  in,  and  the 
merits  of  their  authors  contrasted,  xxxv. 
163—166. 

Mercante  de  Tenuti,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Roman  Maremma,  xxviii.  51.  mode 
in  which  they  manage  their  properties, 
ib.     amount  of  their  revenue,  52. 

Mercantile  system,  the  economical  doc- 
trines of,  characterised  by  Mr  Senior, 
xlviii.  177.  arguments  for  and  against 
restriction,  as  a  part  of,  178.  doctrine 
of,  on  the  favourable  balance  of  trade, 
examined  by  Mr  Senior,  179 — 181. 

Merchants,  contemptuous  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  Chinese  of,  xxix.  437 — 
439. 

Mere  charity,  case  of  the,  xxxi.  514.  xxxii. 
107. 

Merk,  the  original  of  Goethe's  Mephisto- 
philes  in  Faustus,  xxvi.  330. 

Merlin,  the  Enchanter,  history  of,  one  of 
the  earliest  romances  of  Chivalry ;  ac- 
count of,  by  Mr  Dunlop,  xxiv.  54 — 56. 

Meroe,  the  Prince  of,  treated  with  lenity 
by  the  victorious  IPacha  of  Egypt,  xli. 
186.  magnificent  remains  of  the  capi- 
tal of,  188.  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  an  island,  189.  identically  the 
same  as  the  modern  Merawe,  190.  po- 
sition of,  as  fixed  by  Ptolemy  and  He- 
rodotus, 191.  errors  of  the  ancients 
respecting,  accounted  for,  192. 

Messeniennes,  &c.,  par  Casimir  de  la 
Vignc,  xxxvii.  407. 


Metals,  precious,  effects  of  the  increased 
produce  of,  from  the  South  American 
mines,  xxvi.  140.     See  Bullion. 

,  Three  Lectures  on  the  transmission 

of,  from  country  to  country,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  by  N. 
W.  Senior,  xlviii.  170.  efflux  of,  its 
effects  pointed  out,  1-79. 

Metaphysical  systems,  observations  on 
Madame  de  Staiil's  estimate  of,  xxii.  227. 

Philosophy,    General    View    of 

the  Progress  of,  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
xxxvi.  220.  great  disinclination  in 
England  at  present  to  metaphysical  en- 
quiries, ib.  the  study  of  this  discourse 
the  best  corrective  of  prejudices  on  the 
subject,  ib.  five  grand  epochs  in  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge,  221. 
Locke's  writings,  228.  Leibnitz,  246. 
Spinoza,  250.  controversy  relative  to 
liberty  and  necessity,  252.  the  three 
most  celebrated  sceptics  of  modern 
times,  258.  Father  Buffier,  261.  sys- 
tem of  Kant  and  other  German  philo- 
sophers, 263. 

Metaphysics  of  the  Phrenologists,  xliv. 
256.  compared  with  those  generally 
received  among  thinking  men,  257 
— 260.  doctrine  of,  as  regards  the 
mental  faculties,  261.  difference  of, 
from  phrenology,  is  that  between  sub- 
tlety and  mere  nonsense,  264.  theory 
and  distribution  of  certain  states  and 
affections  of  mind  expounded  by,  com- 
pared with  the  phrenological  system, 
265,  266.  enquiries  of,  compared  with 
the  peculiar  and  ordinary  business  of 
philosophy,  27 1 .  of  phrenology  farther 
exemplified,  282. 

,  the  science  of,  falling  into  decay 

throughout  Europe,  xlix.  444.  low 
state  of,  in  France,  445.  materialism 
in,  pushed  to  a  ludicrous  excess,  446. 
degraded  by  the  strong  mechanical  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  453. 

Metaphysique  du  Calcul  infinitesimal.  Re- 
flexions sur  la,  by  Carnot,  character  of, 
xxiv.  207. 

Metayers,  or  farmers  of  Tuscany,  account 
of  the,  xxviii.  40. 

Meteora,  extraordinary  rocks  of,  in  the 
vale  of  Thessaly,  described  by  Dr  Hol- 

,    land,  xxv.  466. 

Meteorology,  causes  which  impede  its 
advancement  towards  perfection  as  a 
science,  xxx.  5. 

Methodist  Missionaries,  their  efforts  to 
convert  the  Negro  sl^es  in  the  West 
Indies  to  Christianity  thwarted  by  the 
colonial  legislatures,  xxviii.  363. 
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Methuen  Treaty,  the  famous  commercial 
treaty  between  Portugal  and  England, 
1703,  xl.  421.  injurious  to  both  par- 
ties, 422.  its  effects  on  our  commerce 
with  France,  ib.  Mr  Hume's  exposi- 
tion of  its  prejudicial  consequences,  ib. 

Metra  le  Nouveliiste,  a  Parisian  quid- 
nunc, portrait  of,  by  the  Due  de  Levis, 
xxii.  293. 

Metzovo,  a  town  situated  among  the 
heights  of,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
geographical  positions  in  the  Soutli  of 
Turkey,  xxv.  4C4. 

Metzoukel,  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  xxv.  463. 

Mexican  hieroglyphics,  observations  on, 
by  M.  de  Humboldt,  xxiv.  145.  the 
remarkable  fact  established,  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  New  Continent  there  is 
nothing  indicating  the  existence  of  al- 
phabetical writing,  ib.  instances  which 
are  said  to  exist  to  the  contrary,  are  of 
no  consideration,  146,  147.  hierogly- 
phical  writing,  different  kinds  of,  147. 
the  Mexicans  far  from  reaching  the  per- 
fection of  the  Egyptians,  148.  great 
resemblance  to  each  other  of  the  Mexi- 
can  manuscripts,  149.  Codices  Mexi- 
cani  sent  to  Europe  since  the  Conquest, 
150.     Mexican  calendar,  151 — 154. 

Mexico,  longitude  of,  as  determined  by 
the  various  observations  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, xxvii.  102.  See  Humboldt.  See 
America. 

Meyer,  M.,  valuable  suggestions  of,  on  the 
feudal  system,  in  his  work  "  On  the 
Judicial  Institutions  of  Europe/'  re- 
ferred to,  x-xxv.  507,  and  note. 

Meyrick,  Lewelyn,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  su- 
perb collection  of  ancient  armour,  xxxix. 
359. 

,  Dr  Samuel  Rush,  "  Critical  En- 
quiry into  Ancient  Armour,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,"  xxxix.  346.  four 
qualities  which  the  work  exhibits — ex- 
tent, arrangement,  science,  and  utility, 
ib.  main  object  of  the  work  to  explain 
the  chronology  of  costume  with  regard 
to  ancient  arms  and  armour,  348.  in- 
troduction, 349.  miscellaneous  remarks 
on  the  first  volume,  350 — 355.  on  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  355 — 358. 
remarks  on  the  execution  of  the  plates, 
359.  exceptions  to  the  praise  which 
the  work  deserves,  ib. 

Michael's  Mount,  St,  supposed  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  nearest  land  of 
Cornwall  by  an  earthquake,  xxxvii.  242. 


Michel-Angelo,  remark  on  a  dead  Christ 
in  alto-relievo  of,  by  Mr  Forsyth,  xxii. 
377. 

unites  with  Sebastian  del  Piombo 

in  painting  the  Resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus ;  character  of  that  picture,  xxiii. 
283.  his  anatomical  skill  being  ac- 
quired from  dead  bodies,  incapacitated 
him  from  giving  the  various  motions 
and  actions  of  living  ones,  286. 

,  proud  saying  of,  with  respect  to 

St  Peter's,  xxx.  529.  present  state  of 
his  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  531.  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  works  of,  xxxii. 
336. 

Michell,  Rev.  John,  his  important  obser- 
vations on  Stratification  published  in 
1760,  xxix.  318.  liis  account  of  the 
South  of  England  Strata,  332,  333, 7iote. 

Middle  Ages,  spoken  of  with  too  undistin- 
guishing  contempt  by  Mr  Dugald  Stew- 
art, xxvii.  198.  review  of  the  disco- 
veries and  studies  of  that  period,  ib. 
curiosity  and  interest  which  its  liter- 
ature inspires,  199.  its  philosophy; 
the  scholastic  system,  ib.  its  character, 
201.  introduction  of  Aristotelianism, 
ib.  Aquinas's  Secunda  Secundse,  for 
300  years  the  ethical  code  of  Chris- 
tendom, 202.  Scotus ;  William  of 
Ockham,  203.     Richard  Suisset,  206. 

,  Literary  History  of  the.   See  Be- 

ringion. 

,  Mr  Hallam's  View  of  the  State  of 

Europe  during  the,  xxx.  140 — 172. 

— ,  literature  and  social  character  of 

the,  now  well  understood,  xliii.  107. 

,  civilisation  of  Italy  during  the, 

xlv.  262. 

Middlemen,  in  Ireland,  doubtful  whether 
they  are  any  greater  evil  there  than  in 
England,  xxi.  362. 

I,  the  employment  of,  in  Ireland,  a 
necessary  or  actual  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
xxxiv.  327.  mischiefs  and  misery  of 
which  the  system  is  productive,  328 — 
330. 

Middle  Ranks,  viewed  with  increased  re- 
spect when  contrasted  with  the  highest, 
xli.  309. 

Middlesex  Charities,  account  of  the,  xxxii. 
102,  103. 

Middleton,  Dr  Conyers,  his  opinion  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  xxiii.  236.  courts  their 
sanction  for  allegorizing  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation,  xxiv.  59. 

,  Rev.   Dr  T.  F.,  Bishop  of  Cal- 


cutta, character  of,  by  Mr  Coleridge, 
xxviii.  489. 
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Mignon,  the  character  of,  a  creation  of  the 
genius  of  Goethe,  which  has  been  co- 
pied by  Scott  and  Byron,  xlii.  428. 
Egg  Dance  of,  430.     death  of,  449. 

Miguel,  Don,  Infant,  now  king  of  Portu- 
gal, conduct  of,  on  the  revolt  of  the 
Portuguese  royalists,  xlv.  207.  crimes 
of,  forgiven  by  his  father,  John  VI.,  as 
involuntary,  209.  position  of,  as  a 
member  of  the  Portuguese  royal  fami- 
ly, in  1824,  216.  swore  to  observe  the 
Portuguese  constitution,  234. 

Milan,  advantages  which  it  acquired  du- 
ring the  twelve  years  of  the  French 
dominion,  xxvii.  146.  its  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  literary  and  scientific 
works  published  there,  147.  unfa- 
vourable surmises  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  Austrian  dominion  there,  ib. 

,  observations  on,  by  Baron  Sten- 

dahl,  xxix.  238.  theatre  of  La  Scala  at, 
ib.  circumstances  which  give  it  a  supe- 
riority over  Bologna  and  other  Italian 
cities,  244. 

Mildew  in  wheat,  causes  of  the,  xxxiv. 
368. 

Military  education,  the  system  of,  as  im- 
proved during  the  late  war,  contributed 
mainly  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
British  array,  xlix.  389.  the  late  re- 
duction and  abolition  of  establish- 
ments for,  in  England,  questioned, 
390.  plan  of  a  college  for,  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  391.  deficiency  of, 
in  the  British  array,  not  attributable 
to  the  body  itself,  ib.  low  state  of, 
still  evinced  in  the  public  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  armies,  392  ;  in 
the  deficiency  of  military  writers,  393. 
in  the  want  of  military  historians,  ib. ; 
in  the  paucity  of  treatises  on  military 
science,  394.  want  of  books  relating 
to,  a  chief  cause  of  the  deficiency  of,  ib. 
operation  of  this  drawback  on  the 
habits  of  our  military  men,  395.  wide 
range  of  general  knowledge  included  in 
a  liberal  foundation  of,  394—398.  re- 
dundancy of,  always  a  precious  pos- 
session to  an  officer,  though  out  of  the 
actual  line  of  his  duty,  399.  this  re- 
mark illustrated,  with  respect  to  com- 
manding officers,  by  two  instances,  400. 
knowledge  of  languages  requisite  to,  ib. 
drawing  indispensable  to,  401.  mili- 
tary surveying,  403 — 406.  elementary 
mathematics,  ib.  trigonometry,  or 
land-measuring,  407.  engineering,  ib. 
road-making,  and  the  construction  of 
bridges,  408.  knowledge  of  machines, 
409.     fortification,   ib.     knowledge  of 


artillery,  410.  geography  and  statis- 
tics, 411.  geology,  chemistry,  and  ar- 
chitecture, 414.  remarks  on  the  sys- 
tems oti  which  exist  or  have  existed 
among  us,  ib.  pure  mathematics  too 
much  attended  to  in  the  early  stages 
of,  415 ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the,  too 
much  adopted  as  the  test  of  abilities  in 
appointing  to  a  commission,  &c.,  ib. 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  strict  mathe- 
matical training,  as  necessary  to  the 
practical  purposes  of,  considered  and 
answered,  417.  the  actual  condition 
of  our  military  schools  as  contributing 
to,  examined,  418.  mode  of  teaching 
in  schools  of,  considered,  419.  time 
wasted  in  them,  ib.  useless  or  trifling 
branches  taught  in  them,  420. 

Military  library,  the,  xlix.  388. 

Mill,  James,  "  The  History  of  British  In- 
dia," xxxi.  1.  qualities  of  the  author 
for  his  task,  3.  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  he  has  never  been  in  India,  ib. 
object  of  his  work,  4.  division,  5.  anec- 
dote respecting  the  first  formation  of 
the  East  India  Company,  ib.  his  re- 
marks on  its  constitution,  7.  the  Com- 
pany in  its  new  character  of  a  sove- 
reign power,  9.  profligacy  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governors  of  India,  10. 
first  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
native  princes,  11.  treacherous  con- 
duct to  the  Nabob  of  Tanjore  and  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  ib.  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  Company's 
servants,  14.  conduct  of  Lord  Clive, 
16,  disobedience  of  the  committee  to 
the  Company's  orders,  17.  presents 
extorted  by  them  from  the  native 
princes,  18.  declaration  by  the  direc- 
tors in  1772,  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
Company,  19.  parliamentary  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  our  Indian  dominions, 
ib.  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Company  in  177.3,  20.  evil  effects  of 
introducing  the  British  system  of  law 
into  India,  21.  conduct  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Nundco- 
mar,  22.  India  bills  of  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Pitt,  23.  Board  of  Control,  24. 
its  early  history,  26,  difficulties  in  the 
government  of  India  arising  from  an  ig- 
norance of  its  condition,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  government,  ib.  the 
revenue,  and  mode  of  collecting  it,  27. 
collectorships  made  hereditary  by  the 
Mogul  government,  28.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  settlement  with  them  for  the 
revenues  of  their  districts,  29.  bad 
effects  of  it  upon    the    people,    30, 
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changes  in  the  judicial  department,  31. 
condition  of  the  zemindars  and  the 
ryots  under  the  new  arrangements,  32. 
effects  of  the  judicial  reform,  34>.  taxes 
on  the  institution  of  every  suit,  ib.  an- 
swer to  the  proposed  remedy  of  increa- 
sing the  number  of  courts,  36.  etfects 
of  the  reforms  in  penal  judicature  and 
police,  37.  difficulties  of  establishing 
a  good  administration  of  justice,  4^0. 
Mr  M.'s  remarks  on  the  illiberal  policy 
of  preventing  the  settlement  of  Eng- 
lishmen, 41.  commendation  of  other 
parts  of  his  work,  43.  his  style  cen- 
sured for  its  carelessness  and  bad  taste, 
44. 
Mill,  James,  "  Commerce  defended,"  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr  Spence,  xxxii. 
473.  his  conclusive  reasoning  in  favour 
of  the  principle,  that  increased  demand 
is  created  by  increased  supply,  ib. 

,  History  of  British  India  by,  cited, 
xlv.  348.  his  profound  and  instructive 
view  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  reforms  re- 
ferred to,  352.  statement  of,  respect- 
ing the  disinterested  conduct  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  natives, 
359. 

,  Essay  on  Government,  by,  xliv.  159. 
Mr  Mill,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Utilitarians,  ib.  this  essay  considered 
by  the  members  of  his  sect  as  unan- 
swerable, 160.  style  and  manner  of, 
161.  Mr  M.,  an  Aristotelian  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  born  out  of  due  sea- 
son, ib.  the  a  priori  method  of  investi- 
gation in  morals  and  politics,  adopted 
by,  162.  end  of  government,  accord- 
ing to,  163.  his  definition  of  the  means 
and  forms  of  government,  164.  his 
doctrine  of  motives,  and  their  influence 
on  men,  ib.  arguments  of,  more  likely 
to  bewilder  than  convince,  166.  in  his 
argument  on  government,  takes  no 
notice  of  a  doctrine  of  his  own,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  pain  derived  from 
the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  others, 
167.  theory  of  politics  deduced  from 
the  premises  of,  168.  dilemmas  pro- 
posed by,  not  fit  to  lead  to  sound  con- 
clusions in  moral  science,  ib.  a  priori 
reasoning  on  such  subjects,  not  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  knowledge  of  them, 
169.  argument  of,  on  the  combination 
of  the  three  simple  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 170.  eminently  absurd  in  deny- 
ing the  possible  union  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  171.  farther  exposure  of 
the  argument  of,  that  such  union  im- 
plies the  continual  tendency  of  one  of 


the  powers  to  encroach  upon  the  other, 
172,  173.  examination  of  his  ideas  of 
the  British  constitution,  174.  his  doc- 
trine of  representative  government, 
175.  dilemma  of,  in  denying  to  women 
a  voice  in  choosing  representatives,  177. 
discussion  of  the  sophism  by  which  he 
escapes  from  this  dilemma,  178.  his 
opinion  regarding  the  qualification  of 
electors,  179.  his  argument  respecting 
the  comparative  interests  and  means  of 
a  majority  or  a  minority,  according  to 
the  respective  bulk  of  either,  exami- 
ned, ib. — 181.  application  of  the  idea 
of,  regarding  a  majority,  to  the  case  of 
the  rich  in  a  democracy,  181 — 183. 
essay  of,  concluded  by  a  defence  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  understand  their  own  interests, 
184.  quotation  of  this  paragraph  as 
fitted  to  upset  the  whole  of  the  essay, 
ib.  objection  to  it  fundamental,  185. 
art  of,  consists  in  one  simple  trick  of 
legerdemain,  186.  a  view  of  arguments 
by,  exemplified  in  his  leading  principle 
of  men  following  their  desires,  ib.  avoids 
the  difficulties  of  his  doctrine  by  rea- 
soning of  man  as  destitute  of  personal 
feeling  and  sensibilities,  188. 

Mill,  James,  has  not  much  reason  to  thank 
Mr  Bentham  for  undertaking  his  de- 
fence, xlix.  274.  object  of  the  reviewers 
in  regard  to  the  reasonings  of,  275.  Mr 
Bentham  a  coadjutor  of  the  reviewer 
in  demolishing  the  essay  of,  277.  real 
difference  between,  and  the  reviewers, 
on  checks  to  misgovernment,  280. 
principles  of,  furnished  his  opponents 
with  a  ready-made  argument,  283,  284. 
review  of  the  dilemma  of,  on  female 
suffrage,  284.  jocular  illustration  of 
his  theory  of  government  from  human 
nature,  289.  political  reasonings  of, 
exactly  described  in  two  passages  of 
Lord  Bacon,  291. 

defence  of  the  reviewers  against  the 

charge  of  having  misrepresented  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  argument  on  govern- 
ment, L.  100—102.  error  of,  in  argu- 
ing against  the  possibility  of  a  balanced 
contest  between  a  king  and  the  nobility, 
ib.  answer  to  another  charge  of  mis- 
qiiotation  of,  104.  his  theory  of  go- 
vernment degraded  by  the  line  of  de- 
fence now  taken  by  his  Utilitarian 
friends,  105.  the  same  radical  vice  in 
his  reasoning,  described  by  Lord  Bacon 
as  infecting  the  reasonings  of  the  school* 
men,  106.  farther  examination  of  the 
views  of,  on  mi^ed  government,  107«i- 
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109.  review  of  the  argument  ol",  on 
the  point  of  saturation  with  the  objects 
of  human  desire,  112.  category  to 
which  his  essay  on  government  must  be 
reduced,  117 — 119.  essay  of,  at  com- 
plete variance  wit-h  the  "  greatest  hap- 
piness" principle,  as  stated  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  October  1829, 122. 
the  dispute  about  his  Essay  attempted 
to  be  turned  by  his  Utilitarian  friends, 
124. 

Mill,  John  S.,  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  office  of  Editor  to  Mr  Bent- 
ham's  Rationale  of  Evidences  has  been 
performed  by,  xlviii.  462.  manner  in 
which  the  notes  of,  re-echo  the  text  of 
Mr  Bentham,  465.  mistake  of,  re- 
garding the  new  Belgic  civil  code,  466. 
just  observations  of,  on  the  space  which 
grounds  of  title  occupy  in  English 
works  on  evidence,  492. 

Millar,  Professor  John,  (of  Glasgow^)  cha- 
racter of  his  Historical  View  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  England,  xxx.  166. 

,  Dr  Richard,  "  Statement  relative 

to  the  present  Prevalence  of  Epidemic 
Fever  among  the  Poorer  Classes  of 
Glasgow,"  xxxi.  414. 

Millennium,  or  temporal  reign  of  Christ, 
one  of  the  gross  errors  of  Oriental  fana- 
ticism, nursed  into  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  Fathers,  xxiv.  62. 

Miller,John,  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  the  Civil  Law  of  England," 
xlvi.  132.  object  of,  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  amending  the  law,  133.  di- 
vision of,  ib.  technicality  and  forms  of 
the  common  law,  an  unfailing  subject  of 
reprobation  with,  134.  statement  by, 
of  the  hardship  of  fines  payable  to  Chan- 
cery in  certain  actions  brought  in  Banco 
Regis  and  Common  Pleas,  136.  the 
entire  system  of  pleading  held  in  the 
liighest  contempt  by,  137.  propriety 
of  all  the  classifications  of  actions  now 
in  use  denied  by,  139.  this  impression 
examined,  as  regards  the  distinction  of 
actions  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto,  ib. 
observations  of,  on  courts  of  equity,  al- 
most confined  to  suits  in  Chancery,  141. 
remarks  by,  on  the  sittings  of  the  Rolls 
Court,  143.  modern  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  highly  defective  as 
a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  144.  opinion 
of,  as  to  the  sittings  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  147. 
remarks  of,  on  the  doctrines  of  common 
law  and  equity,  150.  suggestions  of,  on 
the  execution  of  deeds,  ib.;  consider- 
ed, J 51.    justly  reprobates  the  manner 


in  which  courts  of  equity  have  over- 
stepped their  proper  limits,  152.  pro- 
poses the  consolidation  of  declaratory 
and  remedial  Acts  of  Parliament,  153. 
recommendations  of,  for  simplifying  the 
law  of  real  property,  154.  remarks  sug- 
gested by  them,  156,  157.  observations 
of,  on  the  effect  of  ambulatory  tribunals 
on  the  character  of  judges  and  counsel, 

158.  considerations  flowing  from  them, 

159.  Lord  Chancellor  looked  to  by, 
as  the  chief  authority  in  legal  reforma- 
tion, 161.  general  suggestions  of,  on  , 
the  mode  of  giving  publicity  and  time 
for  estimating  proposed  amendments  of 
law,  162.  See  Chancer^/,  Convei/ancing, 
Courts  of  Laic,  Judges,  &c. 

,  Dr  George, "Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Modern  History,  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,"  L.  287. 
a  chapter  of  his  work,  (On  the  Otto- 
man Empire,)  the  only  part  of  it  select- 
ed for  the  reviewer's  present  purpose, 

291.  distinguished  for  his  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  measure  of  Catholic  relief, 

292.  method  of  writing  providential 
history  by,  chosen  with  the  object  of 
justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  293. 
dramatic  supposition  assumed  by,  as  the 
basis  of  his  system,  ib.  method  an- 
nounced by,  evidently  more  the  theology 
than  the  philosophy  of  history,  294. 
compelled  by  the  existence  of  evil  to 
substitute  the  title  of  Agathist  for  that 
of  Optimist,  ib.  inference  drawn  by, 
from  the  present  crisis,  that  a  period  of 
the  divine  government  is  now  accom- 
plished, 296.  end  of,  in  his  deductions, 
declared  by  himself  to  be  the  eviction 
of  a  prevalence  of  good,  and  a  general 
progress  of  improvement,  ib.  297.  states 
that  the  study  of  human  events,  as  well 
as  of  external  nature,  tends  to  illustrate 
the  divine  perfections,  298.  observa- 
tions on  the  scope  and  tendency  of  this 
dogma,  ib.  300.  extraordinary  and  aw- 
ful task  which  such  writers  as  he  under- 
take, 307—309.  the  question  put  to, 
on  what  pretence  he  can  select  any  fa^ 
vourite  facts  and  periods,  as  finished  epi- 
sodes of  the  providential  scheme  ?  310. 
farther  remarks  on  his  choice  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  as  a  point  of  deduction,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  analogy  presumed  by, 
313.  theory  of,  does  not  deal  much  in 
judgments,  ib.  some  of  the  guesses  of, 
not  good  ones,  316,  317.  gross  vio-  \ 
lation  of  the  order  of  events,  with 
their  causes,  committed  by,  323.  com- 
pared to  the  monk  who  praised  God 
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for  placing  great  rivers  near  great  town?, 
ib.  inconsequence  of  the  adoption  of 
Gisborne's  criticism  on  Paley's  System 
of  Morals,  by,  324.  first  difficulty  that 
arises  in  his  view  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  ib.  325. 
providential  inference  drawn  by,  from 
the  comparatively  pacific  character  of 
Bajazet,  326.  theory  of  the  Turkish 
government  necessarily  involved  in  this 
inference,  ib.  observations  on  the  na- 
ture and  pretence  of  this  theory,  327. 
ingenuity  of,  applied  to  the  mysterious 
number  666,  329. 
Millin,  A.  L.,  "  Voyage  en  Savoie,  en  Pie- 
mont,  a  Nice  et  a  Genes,"  xxix.  191.  the 
author  a  representative  of  the  old  school 
of  French  archaiologists,  ib.  a  new  de- 
cription  of  Italy  by  no  means  super- 
fluous ;  neglect  of  the  remains  of  the 
middle  ages,  ib.  desirable  to  know  the 
measure  of  good  and  evil  resulting  to 
her  from  the  French  dominion,  192. 
noble  road  across  the  mountains  to 
Chambery ;  the  cathedral  of  that  place, 

193.  the  Verney,  or  Park;  ancient 
custom  of  shooting  at   the    popinjay, 

194.  abbey  of  Haute- Combe,  195. 
Aquabella,  ib.  the  young  Savoyards, 
196.  descent  from  Mont-Cenis  to 
Suza,  197.  arch  of  Suza;  the  great 
church,  198.  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  199.  monastery  of  St  Mi- 
chael, 200.  leap  of  La  Bellotta,  201. 
Turin,  ib.  the  opera;  puppet-shows, 
202.  public  edifices,  203.  the  mu- 
seums, 204.  Hospice  des  Rosines, 
205.  Piedmontese  artists,  iZ>.  Bozani- 
go's  cabinet  of  medallions,  206.  pub- 
lic library,  ib.  the  Piedmontese  patois, 
207.  Saluces,  208.  Fossano,  the  illus- 
trious academy,  209.  Coni,  the  Gotham 
of  Piedmont,  ib.  Dr  SmoUet's  abuse 
of  Nice  justified,  209.  Savona;  epi- 
taph of  the  poet  Chiabrua,  211.  Genoa ; 
the  ducal  palace,  ib.  the  Doria  and 
Giustiniani  palaces,  212.  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Genoese,  ib.  their  authors, 
213.  history  of  the  Sacro  Catino,  ib. 
the  author's  concluding  address,  215. 
his  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  smoke- 
jack,  216,  unnecessarily  minute  and 
dift'use  in  natural  history,  ib.  recom- 
mended to  confine  himself  to  literature 
and  antiquities,  217. 

Mills,  Charles, "  History  of  the  Crusades," 
character  of,  xxxiv.  1 96,  note,  his  sum- 
mary of  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  ib, 

Milman,  Rev.  H.  H.,  "  Anne  Boleyn;  a 
dramatic  poem,"  xlv.  32 1 .    coincidence 


between,  and  Mr  G rover's  tragedy  on 
the  same  subject,  .331.  condescends 
rarely  to  the  natural  or  familiar  in  his 
writings,  332.  skill  displayed  by,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  story,  333.  objec- 
tions to  the  drama  of,  ib.  beauties  of 
language  and  thought  which  abound  in 
this  production,  334.  spirit  of  .  Je- 
suitism vigorously  embodied  by,  335. 
scene  between  Henry  and  Anne,  337. 
pathetic  touch  in  the  speech  of  the 
queen  on  landing  at  the  Tower,  339. 

Milner,  the  Rev.  Mr,  opinions  of,  on  Go- 
thic architecture,  quoted,  xlix.  425. 
error  of,  in  tracing  the  history  of  clus- 
tered columns  in  Gothic  edifices,  426. 
accurate  opinion  of,  on  mullions  and 
tracery  in  the  windows  of  churches,  428. 
opposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haggitt,  regard- 
ing the  progress  of  pointed  architecture 
in  France,  434.  opinion  of,  on  the  in- 
vention  of  the  Gothic  arch  in  England, 
how  far  tenable,  435.  repairs  of  Mr 
Wyatt  on  Durham  cathedral,  condemned 
by,  436. 

Milton,  John,  character  of,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  xxii.  215. 

,  the  lives  of  his  nephews,  E.  and  J. 

Phillips,  by  Godwin,  interestingasafrag- 
ment  of  his  history,  xxv.  490.  notices 
respecting  his  descendants,  493.  mis- 
representations respecting  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  his  fame,  494.  ridiculous  eff"ects 
of  these  abroad,  495,  note,  character  of 
the  lives  of  him,  496.  atrocious  outrage 
to  his  memory,  in  the  Oxford  decree  of 
1683,  497. 

— '. ,  remarks  on  the  poetry  of,  by  Mr 

Campbell,  xxxi.  478. 

,  the  first  of  our  general  histo- 
rians who  dared  to  avow  his  disbelief  of 
the  legends  of  the  early  history  of  Eng- 
land, XXXV.  500.  yet  he  delights  to  re- 
late them,  and  why,  ib. 

. ,  description  of  bishops  in  his  time, 

xxxvii.  370.  his  invectives  against  their 
outrageous  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  ib.  his 
sublime  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
them,  3  78. 

. ,  the  grandest  of  our  poets,   had 

strictly  no  dramatic  quality,  xxxviii. 
199. 

,  held  to  have  composed  without 

rule,  and  to  have  trusted  to  his  ear 
alone,  xlii.  34.  imagination  originates 
the  terrible  figures  of,  37.  "  darkness 
visible,"  the  fine  paradox  of,  cannot  be 
proved,  40.  many  striking  passages  of, 
little  removed  from  prose,  in  regard  to 
mere  phraseology,  43.     character  of,  as 
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a  poet,  55.    occasional  resemblances  in, 
to  Dante,  56. 

Milton,  John,  his  Areopagitica,  passage 
of,  taken  from  Longinus,  253. 

'  '■', "  Treatise  on  Christian  doctrine," 
by,  discovered  by  Mr  Lemon  of  the  State 
Paper  office,  xlii.  304.  character  of 
the  Latinity  of,  ib.  theological  opinions 
of,  remarkable,  305.  poetry  of,  his 
great  passport  to  general  remembrance, 
306.  great  difficulties  as  a  poet  tri- 
umphed over  by,  310.  Latin  poetry 
.of,  imbued  with  the  richness  of  his  fan. 
cy,  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments, 
ib.  first  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of, 
is  the  remoteness  of  the  associations 
by  which  it  acts,  311.  peculiar  manner 
of,  happily  displayed  in  the  Allegro  and 
the  Penseroso,  312.  his  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  suffers  by  his  imitation  of  Euri- 
pides, 314^.  his  Comus,  the  noblest 
performance  known  of  the  sort,  ib. 
finest  passages  of  this  noble  poem  are 
lyric,  315.  felicitous  commendation  of 
this  merit,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ib. 
parallel  between  him  and  Dante,  316 — 
323.  traces  of  the  character  of,  most 
strongly  displayed  in  his  sonnets,  324. 
was  the  most  devoted  and  eloquent  lite- 
rary champion  of  liberty,  325.  firmness 
of,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  approved,  333. 
his  justification  of  the  punishment  of 
Charles  I.,  after  the  event,  approved, 
334.  conduct  of,  during  the  Protecto- 
rate, defended,  335.  peculiarities  of, 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  con- 
temporaries, 337.  not  a  Puritan,  not  a 
freethinker,  not  a  Cavalier,  but  a  com- 
bination of  the  noblest  qualities  of  all, 
342.  contrast  between  the  sentiments 
of  his  treatises  on  Prelacy,  and  his  lines 
on  architecture  and  music,  in  the  Pen- 
seroso, 343.  peculiar  splendour  re- 
flected on  the  character  of,  by  his  battle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  ib. 
recapitulation  of  his  literary  services, 
344.  thoughts  of,  like  celestial  fruits,346. 

— ,.  ,  striking  reference  to  the  name  of,  in 
a  letter  from  Clarendon  to  B  shop  Gau- 
den,  xliv.  14. 

,  allusion  to  the  residenc^i  of,  in  Al- 
dersgate-street,  by  Mr  Denman,  xlvii. 
485. 

,  "  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tings of,"  by  Dr  Channing,  constructed 
on  a  false  principle,  L.  139.  defence  of 
his  poetry,  by  Channing,  140. 

I  Italian  locality  improperly  given  by, 

to  the  carrying  away  of  Bacchus,  L.  376. 

, ,  ,.  ^  Viscount,  a  letter  to,  by  one  of  his 


constituents,  xlv.  423.  this  letter  well 
and  pleasantly  written,  425.  testimony 
afforded  by  the  writer  of,  to  the  anxious 
discussion  of  Irish  affairs  on  the  conti- 
nent, 443. 

Mif4.r}in:,  Aristotle's,  adverted  to,  in  a  defi- 
nition of  poetry,  for  contradiction,  xlii. 
35. 

Mineralogy  and  geology,  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on,  by  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland, 
XXX.  374.  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, remarks  on,  383.  coal,  ib.  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  384.  gold,  silver, 
&c.  &c.,  385.  marble,  ib.  gypsum, 
rock-salt,  saltpetre,  386.  simple  mi- 
nerals, 387. 

raised  to  the  rank  of  a  mathema- 
tical science,  by  Rome  de  Lisle  and 
Haiiy,  xxxiv.  395.  an  acquaintance 
with  minerals  more  common  in  Britain 
than  in  France,  ib. 

,  an  intimate  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of,  the  first  and  fundamental 
requisite  for  a  geologist,  xxxviii.  414. 

,  Elementary  Introduction  to  the 

knowledge  of,  by  William  Phillips, 
F.L.S.M.,  G.S.L,,  &c,,  xxxix.  488. 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  principles  of  arrangement  in,  ib. 
causes  of  the  diversity  of  systems,  ib. 
what  should  be  given  in  elementary 
treatises,  and  what  should  enter  into 
a  system,  489.  difference  between 
the  term  species  in  the  animal  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  490.  methods  em- 
ployed to  determine  a  species  •  to  dis- 
tribute species  into  groups,  and  give 
them  a  systematical  arrangement,  491. 
the  natural  history  method  ;  objections 
to  it,  and  regret  that  Professor  Mohs, 
Werner's  successor,  should  have  at- 
tempted to  revive  it,  ib.  objections  to 
the  division  of  minerals  into  perfect  and 
imperfect,  492.  crystallographical  me- 
thod ;  precision  it  has  acquired  by  the 
use  of  the  reflecting  goniometer,  493. 
disadvantages  of  it,  494.  the  optical 
method,  496.  the  chemical  method  ; 
advantages  which  it  possesses  over  the 
preceding,  ib.  its  imperfections,  498. 
only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  differ- 
ent methods,  that  the  progress  of  the 
science  can  be  promoted,  500. 

,  little  encouragement  given  to  the 

study  of,  in  Great  Britain,  a  reproach 
no  longer  applicable,  xxxix.  144. 

Mineralogical  account  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
by  Dr  Berger,  xxviii.  179. 

. structure  of  the  island  of  Java, 

xxxi.  397, 
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Mineral  veins,  essay  on,  by  Mr  Green- 
ougb,  xxxiii.  90. 

Ministers  of  State  in  France,  fortunes 
amassed  by,  xxx.  358,  359. 

,   contemptible  character   of  the 

present,  (June  1818,)  xxx.  198.  their 
principles  of  government,  and  grounds 
of  the  constitutional  opposition  to  their 
continuance  in  office,  204. 

— —  defeated  in  their  endeavours  to 
continue  the  income  and  malt  tax, 
xxxvi.  392.  forced  to  relinquish  the 
agricultural  horse  duty,  404-. 

reasoning  of,  in  support  of  the  pre- 


sent enormous  load  of  taxes,  founded 
on  false  principles,  xxxvi.  517.  cannot 
surely  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
felo  de  se  system  in  Ireland,  534. 

recent  proceedings  of,  warrant  the 


expectation  of  the  adoption  of  measures 
that  will  increase  the  revenue,  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  wine,  416 
— 420.  ought  to  follow  up  their  late 
regulations  respecting  the  importation 
of  French  silks,  by  abolishing  the  dis- 
criminating duties  on  French  wines, 
423. 

Minne-singers,  account  of  the  ancient 
German,  xxvl.  192. 

. "  Lays  of  the,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens of  the  contemporary  lyric  poetry 
of  Provence,  &c."  xliii.  107.  constitute 
the  lyrical  department  of  the  early  poetry 
of  the  Germans,  116.  inconsistent  and 
harsh  criticism  of,  by  Schiller,  117. 
these  translations  from,  commended  for 
the  criticism  of  their  historical,  and  the 
versification  of  their  poetical  part,  118. 
exposition  of  the  critical  fancies  of  Gin- 
guene,  Sismondi,  and  others,  concern- 
ing them,  119.  specimen  of  the"  Watch 
Song,"  121.  stanzas  by  one  of  the  last 
of  the,  122. 

Minorca,  offered  by  the  British  ministers 
to  be  ceded  to  Russia,  xxi.  206.  re- 
garded as  good  policy,  ib. 

Minstrels  of  Scotland,  curious  enactments 
regarding,  xxxix.  83.  knew  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  noblest  actions  and 
the  most  reprehensible,  402 — 404. 

Minto,  Lord,  his  testimony  to  the  con- 
duct and  improvement  of  the  young 
men  who  had  been  educated  at  Hert- 
ford college,  xxvii.  524. 

Minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
mendicity  and  vagrancy  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  neighbourhood,  xxviii.  1. 
See  Pauperism. 


Mirabeau,  Comte  de,  account  of,  by  the 
Due  de  Levis,  xxii.  283. 

— — ,  character  of,  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
xxx.  291—294. 

,  Marquis  de,  his  eulogium  on  De 

Quesnay,  xxx.  361.  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment at  Vincennes,  for  some  ex- 
pressions in  his  work  on  taxation,  365. 

Miracles,  pretensions  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  to  perform,  by  his  prayers,  at  a 
distance,  xxxix.  56  ;  and  in  whole  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  instant  of  time,  59. 
the  gift  of,  attributed  to  Mr  Louther- 
bourg,  landscape-painter,  58. 

,  remarks  by  Locke,  on  the  pro- 
vince of  reason  in  judging  of,  L.  11. 

Mirage,  remarkable  instance  of,  in  South- 
ern Africa,  xxi.  66.  account  of  another, 
near  Rosetta,  by  Dr  Clarke,  139. 

Missionaries  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
injurious  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
one  set  of,  on  the  morals  and  happiness 
of  the  colonists,  xxi.  44.  contrasted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Herrenhutters, 
or  Moravians,  65. 

in    India,    seem    to    unite    the 

greatest  advantages  as  travellers,  xxv. 
418.  great  advantages  which  they  have 
over  other  classes,  for  gaining  correct 
and  particular  information  with  regard 
to  the  Hindoos,  xxix.  380. 

,  Methodist,  the  labours  of,  in  con- 
verting the  negroes,  thwarted  by  the 
West  India  colonial  legislatures,  xxviii. 
363. 

— — —  to  the   West  Indies,  first    sent 


by  the  Quakers  to  Barbadoes ;  penalty 
inflicted  on  negroes  attending  their 
meetings,  xl.  233.  Moravians,  first, 
and  subsequent  success  of,  234.  Me- 
thodists, their  first  introduction  very 
discouraging,  ib.  testimony  of  Dr  Col- 
lins to  their  laborious  zeal,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  manners,  &c. 
of  the  negroes,  235;  and  of  Sir  Geo. 
Rose,  to  their  superiority  over  the 
established  clergy,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  negroes,  236.  repels  the  charge 
brought  against  them,  of  inculcating 
rebellion,  or  that  they  had  any  hand  in 
the  insurrection  at  Barbadoes,  238. 
predicts  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
from  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  239. 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  Methodists 
at  Barbadoes,  240,  241.  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  establishes  one  at  De- 
merara,  which,  notwithstanding  much 
opposition,  is  attended  with  consider- 
able success,  244. 

,  condition  of,  in  the  West  Indies, 
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illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  one  in 
Demerara,  xli.  209.  calumniated  by 
the  infamous  periodical  High  Church 
Press,  210.  countenanced  by  an  in- 
struction of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  when 
secretary  of  state,  223.  slave  evidence 
received  against,  with  monstrous  incon- 
sistency, 224i.  debate  in  Parliament  on 
the  question  concerning,  referred  to, 
227. 

Missionaries,  exertions  of,  in  Saxon  Bri- 
tain ;  encouraged  by-Ethelbert,  xlii.  22. 

Mississippi,  River,  importance  of  its  free 
navigation  to  the  Western  States  of 
America,  xxxii.  232.  America  never 
would  have  been  satisfied  without  the 
possession  of  it,  231;  is  the  channel 
by -which  all  the  waters  of  Louisiana  are 
carried  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  235.  its 
course,  and  the  rivers  it  receives,  ib. 
state  of  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  during  the  periodical  rains,  236. 
description  of  the  gigantic  dikes,  not 
overflowed,  on  which  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on,  239.  levee,  or  artificial  embank- 
ment of  the  river,  ib.  effects  of  a  C7'e- 
vasse,  or  breach  in  it,  240.  precautions 
taken  against  the  danger,  2il. 

Missouri  River,  "  Travels  to  the  Source 
of  the,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke," 
xxiv.  412.  character  of  the  river  at  the 
point  of  their  embarkation;  rivers  which 
join  it  from  the  south  and  west,  413. 
quantities  of  sand  it  brings  down ; 
raoveability  of  the  sand-bars ;  remark- 
able sinuosities  ;  velocity  of  the  stream, 
414.     ice  in  the  river  on  the  27th  of 

■  April,  421.  vast  ranges  of  walls  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  river  to  100 
feet  high,  424.  great  falls  of  the  river, 
425.  its  course  above  the  falls,  426. 
Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  sub- 
lime and  extraordinary  spectacle  of  these 
rocks  rising  perpendicularly  1200  feet 
above  the  water's  edge  for  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  426.  this  phenomenon  ac- 
counted for,  ib.  forks  of  the  river,  427. 
its  source,  428.  reflections  on  reaching 
it,  ib. 

Mitchell,  a  supposed  government  spy,  cu- 
rious circumstances  attending  the  arrest 
of,  xxxiii.  211. 

,  T.,  "  The  Comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes," vol.  I.,  xxxiv.  271.  his  cha- 
racter of  the  Athenian  audience,  275. 
his  version,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  best 
yet  given  to  the  public,  290.  his  pre- 
liminary discourse,  a  most  amusing  and 
valuable  treatise,  291.  his  defence  of 
his  author,  392.     his  remarks  on  the 


character  of  Socrates ;  his  timidity  in 
not  fully  exposing  it,  293.  his  sketch 
of  Grecian  education,  294.  his  picture 
of  Protagoras,  and  of  the  Sophists,  ib. 
his  account  of  the  object  of  the  Clouds, 
297.  picture  of  the  Aristoplianic  So- 
crates, ib.  objection  to  the  plan  of  his 
translations,  303.  plot  of  the  Achar- 
nians,  .304.  remarks  on  different  parts 
of  the  translation  of  it,  305— .307.  spe- 
cimen, 308.  plan  of  the  Knights,  31 1. 
his  picture  of  the  Athenians  too  darkly 
coloured,  ib.  has  followed  Mr  Mitford's 
political  ideas  too  servilely,  312.  re- 
marks on,  and  specimens  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Knights,  313—318.  con- 
eluding  remarks  and  advice  to  him, 
319. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Andrew,  letter  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham to,  on  Earl  Marischal's  pardon, 
xlvi.  212.  account  of  the  Princess  of 
Strelitz,  afterwards  Queen  Charlotte,  in 
a  letter  to,  from  Earl  Harcourt,  213. 
report  by,  to  Lord  Ciiatham,  of  a  curi- 
ous conversation  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  216. 

Mitford,  William,  his  "  History  of  Greece" 
not  abounding  either  in  impartial  views 
or  liberal  opinions,  xxxiv.  312.  pecu- 
liarities of,  as  a  historian,  xlvii.  360. 

Modena,  Duke  of,  persecution  of  the 
Italian  liberals  by,  xxxix.  473 — 476. 
number  condemned,  and  their  punish- 
ments, 476. 

,  grounds  of  his  condemnation  of 

Andreoli,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Modena, 
xl.  219. 

Moeurs  Administratives,  pour  faire  suite 
aux  observations  sur  les  maurs  et  les 
usages  Frangais,  au  commencement  du 
XIX.  Siecle,  xliv.  156.  See  Official 
Life  in  France. 

Moggridge,  J.  H.,  *'  Remarks  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Poor  Laws,"  xxxiii.  155.  his  estimate 
of  the  sum  contributed  by  benefit  socie- 
ties in  aid  of  the  poor,  158. 

Mohammed  Cazim,  extracts  from  his 
Alemgeernameh,  relative  to  the  king- 
dom of  Assam,  xxii.  333 — 335.  obser- 
vations on  his  statements,  336. 

Mohamedan  dynasty  in  Persia,  outline  of 
the  history  of  a,  xxvi.  294.  moral 
causes  continually  tending  to  produce 
change,  suspended  by  the  influence  of 
religion,  295. 

Mobs,  Professor,  educated  at  the  Joan- 
nceum  at  Gratz  in  Styria,  xxxi.  234. 
his  attempt  to  revive  the  natural  his- 
tory method  of  mineralogical  arrange- 
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ment,  matter  of  regret  and  reprehen- 
sion, xxxix.  491. 

Molisun  Fani,  account  of  liis  pretended 
discoveries  relative  to  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Persia,  promulgated  in  the  Da- 
histan,  xxvi.  :^88. 

Moisture,  Professor  Leslie's  Short  Ac- 
count of  Experiments  and  Instruments 
depending  on  the  relations  of  Air  to 
Heat,  xxiv.  339.  and  relations  of  air 
to  moisture,  Sito.  difficulty  of  con- 
structing an  instrument  to  give  accurate 
indications  of  the  state  of  the  air  with 
respect  to  humidity  or  dryness,  ib.  Mr 
L.'s  different  hygrometers,  345.  theory 
of  evaporation,  346.  the  atmometer, 
indicating  the  quantity  of  evaporation 
from  a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time, 
348.  theory  of  rain,  349.  Mr  L.'s 
beautiful  experiment  of  causing  water 
to  freeze  by  the  cold  produced  by  its 
own  evaporation,  .351. 

Mojon,  Professor,  mineralogical  descrip- 
tion of  Liguria,  by,  xxvii.  149. 

Molaret,  the,  on  Mont  Cenis,  supposed 
to  be  the  point  from  which  Hannibal 
showed  Italy  to  his  soldiers,  xxix. 
197. 

Molesvvorth,  Lord,  his  account  of  Den- 
mark, estimated  and  praised,  xliv.  364. 
disgrace  and  perpetual  imprisonment  of 
Count  Griffinfeld,  belongs  to  the  period 
commemorated  by,  377. 

,  refutation  by,  of  the  opinion  that 

Popery  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  poli- 
tical slavery,  xlix.  238. 

Moliere,  observations  on  the  comedies  of, 
xxvi.  94. 

Molyneux,  Mr,  an  English  artist,  supplies 
Breguet  with  escapements,  compound 
balances,  &c.,  xxxii.  372. 

Momiers,  account  of  the  sectaries  so  call- 
ed in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  xlii.  390.  per- 
secuting law  against,  392.  comments 
on  the  spirit  of  this  law,  394.  strange 
apology  offered  for  it,  397. 

Monaci  and  Frati,  Italian  distinction  be- 
tween, XXX.  326. 

Monarchical  governments,  Mr  Hume's  ob- 
servations on  the  improvement  of,  in 
modern  times,  xxvii.  212. 

Monarchy,  hereditary,  unless  qualified,  is 
the  old  absurdity  of  jus  divinum,  xxv. 
521.  any  departure  from  the  principle 
of,  upon  just  grounds,  in  one  country, 
no  justification  for  the  interference  of 
another,  522. 

,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  would 
be  secured  by  a  free  representation  of 
the  people,  xxxvii.  397. 
Ed,  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  IL 


Monasteries,  observation  on  them,  by  Mr 
Eustace,  xxi.  417. 

— — — ,  remarks  on  the  relief  they  afford 
to  the  poor  in  Sicily,  by  Mr  Galr,  xxiii. 
45. 

Monastery,  the,  by  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley,  incidental  remarks  on,  xxxvii.  205. 

Moncrieff,  Rev.  Sir  Harry,  Sermon  on 
the  death  of,  xlvii.  242.  conduct 
and  character  of,  a  worthy  theme  of 
contemplation,  ib.  as  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion, 243.  labours  of,  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  as  a  preacher,  244.  firm, 
dignified,  and  impressive  manner  of,  ib, 
245.  testimony  of  a  disciple  to  the 
conduct  of  this  great  presbyter  in  his 
office  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  ib.  con- 
spicuous share  taken  by,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  246.  strong  at- 
tachment of,  to  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal toleration,  247.  patriotism  and 
genuine  liberality  of,  248.  private  cha- 
racter of,  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity and  as  a  Christian,  249.  external 
appearance  of,  250.  precious  lesson 
left  by,  to  his  followers,  251. 

Money,  effects  of  the  depreciation  of,  on 
the  labourer  and  annuitant,  xxii.  189 — 
192. 

,  not  only  the  standard  for  compa- 
ring the  relative  value  of  commodities 
at  any  given  period,  but  the  equivalent 
for  discharging  the  stipulations  of  almost 
all  contracts  and  agreements,  xxxv.  468. 
bad  consequences  of  any  variation  in  its 
value,  ib.  notwithstanding,  nothing 
has  been  more  frequently  changed  than 
the  standard  of,  469.  changes  in  Eng- 
land in,  from  Edward  1.,  to  Elizabeth, 
ib.  less  degraded  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country,  ib.  changes  in  Scot- 
land, in  Spain,  and  in  France,  470.  de- 
gradation of  the  English  silver  coinage 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  and  new  coinage  of  the 
latter,  471.  no  change  in  the  value  of 
the  gold  coinage  during  that  time,  472. 
table  of  the  relative  values  of  the  silver 
and  gold  coinage  of  England  from  the 
Conquest,  to  1601,  473.  degradation 
of,  diminishes  the  revenue,  474;  and 
destroys  the  credit  of  the  state,  ib. 
means  which  might  have  obviated  the 
bad  consequences  of,  475.  the  injustice 
formerly  done  by  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  bullion  in  the  coinage,  now  per- 
petrated by  depreciating  the  paper  cur- 
rency, ib.  no  change  in  the  standard 
of  money  in  England,  from  1601  to  1797, 
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476.  the  bank-restriction  act  in  the 
latter  year,  ib.  depreciation  of  bank 
notes  frona  1801  to  1814,  477.  gradual 
restoration  of  their  value  from  1813  to 
1819,  478.  destructive  consequences 
of  these  fluctuations  to  private  fortunes, 
ib, :  and  great  additions  thereby  made 
to  the  public  expenditure,  479.  fallacy 
of  those  who  maintain  that  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  are  owing  to  the 
late  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  ib.  the 
course  followed  by  the  legislature  in 
adopting  Mr  Peel's  bill,  considered  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  and  most 
advantageous,  481.  examination  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  call  for  its  re- 
peal,  ib,  482.  assertion  that  no  relief 
can  be  expected  from  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, while  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  is  undiminished,  an  exag- 
gerated one,  ib.  nothing  but  the  most 
overwhelming  necessity  can  justify  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  483.  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  removing  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  an  ef- 
fectual system  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, ib.  Mr  Hutcheson  and  Mr  Ri- 
cardo's  plan  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  by  an  assessment  on  capital,  484. 
question  whether  the  fundholders  have 
gained  or  lost  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
standard  of  value,  ib. — 485.  Mr  Mushet 
asserts  that  they  have  incurred  a  per- 
manent loss  of  L.72,704,  per  annum,  ib. 
manner  in  which  he  has  proved  this, 
485—487. 
Money-market,  reflections  on  the  crisis  in 
the,  in  1825-6,  xliii.  263.  circumstances 
which  determine  the  amount  and  value 
of,  in  one  country,  as  compared  with 
others,  264.  in  a  country  whose  cur- 
rency is  composed  entirely  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  ib.  in  one  where  paper  is  a 
legal  tender,  but  not  convertible  at  plea- 
sure into  gold  or  silver,  265.  state  of, 
when  consisting  partly  of  coin,  and  partly 
of  paper  convertible  into  coin,  267.  efi'ect 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coin  to  cause 
exportation  of  metallic,  271.  crisis  in 
the  market  of,  mainly  owing  to  country 
bankers,  275.  account  of  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  circulated  in  1823, 
1824,  276.  plans  to  improve  the  sup- 
ply of,  by  banks  in  England,  considered, 
280.  fluctuations  in  the  issue  of  paper, 
in  Scotland,  284.  constitutes  the  most 
important  of  all  the  measures  used  in  a 
state,  293.  interference  of  government 
in  the  trade  of,  defended,  294.  sum- 
mary of  measures  for  preventing  ruin- 


ous variations  in  the  supply  and  value 
of,  296.  plans  of  Mr  Robinson  re- 
garding, as  submitted  to  Parliament, 
examined,  297. 

Money-market,  the  late  crisis  in,  impar- 
tially considered,  xiiv.  70.  See  Revul- 
sions in  trade. 

Moniteur  Universel,  du  30  Janvier,  1824. 
xl.  207.  article  in,  published  by  the 
Austrian  government,  on  the  principles 
and  designs  of  the  Carbonari,  215. 
analysis  and  refutation  of  its  assertions, 
217—225. 

Monk,  George,  Dake  of  Albemarle,  for- 
wards to  the  Scottish  Parliament  the 
private  letters  of  the  Marquess  of  Ar- 
gyle,  xxxvi.  14.  his  character,  15. 
greatest  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  hither- 
to unobserved,  16. 

,  striking  duplicity  of,  fixed  by  a 
contemporary  witness,  xliii.  40.  cha- 
racter of,  as  vitiated  by  the  editors  of 
Clarendon,  and  restored  from  the  MS., 
xliv.  39.  courtesy  exhibited  towards, 
at  the  expense  of  Clarendon,  40.  me- 
mory of,  branded  by  evidence  from  M*- 
Kenzie's  Memoirs,  43.  contempt  and 
disgust  entertained  for,  by  the  most  il- 
lustrious royalists,  ib. 

Monmort,  M.,  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Jeux  de 
Hazard,"  xxiii.  322. 

Monochord,  or  harmonical  canon,  invent- 
ed by  Pythagoras,  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  the,  xxxiii.  360. 

Monochromatic  painting,  account  of, 
among  the  ancients,  by  Philostratus, 
quoted,  xlviii.  75.  the  art  of  engra- 
ving, now  the  most  popular  example  of, 
ib. 

Monopolies,  effect  of,  in  the  trade  in  corn, 
xlvi.  401 — 404.  expense  to  Britain  of 
that  in  favour  of  the  West  India  planters, 
ih.  of  the  tea  trade,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  its  cost,  ib.  of  the  timber 
trade,  its  consequences,  405. 

Monopoly  of  the  home-market  given  to 
the  agriculturists,  pernicious  effects  of 
the,  xxxiii.  173 — 175.  the  granting  a 
similar  monopoly  to  the  manufacturer, 
would  not  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
price  of  the  article,  181.  reasons  of 
this  explained,  ib. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  her  own 
account  of  her  marriage,  xxxiii.  329. 

,  Basil,  evidence  of,  on  the  pro- 
posed amelioration  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  remarks  on,  xxxv.  341 — 347. 

Montaigne,  observations  on  his  Essays,  by 
Grimm,  xxi.  286 — 8.  the  founder  of 
popular  philosophy  in  modern  times, 
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xxvii.  222.  account  of  an  Italian  cook, 
by,  XXXV.  50.  character  of,  as  an  essay- 
ist, XXXV.  168.  on  the  causes  of  his 
scepticism,  xxxvi.  258.  a  remark  of, 
applied  to  the  use  and  importance  of 
the  imagination,  xlvii.  186. 

Montbarey,  the  Prince  de,  Memoirs  of, 
xliv.  413.  what  they  reveal,  434. 
sketch  of  the  life  of,  435.  careful,  mi- 
nute, and  ludicrous  narrative  of  the 
amours  of,  436.  difficulties  of,  in  his 
search  for  ^  new  mistress,  437.  drivel- 
ling, or  hypocritical  declamations  of, 
against  the  depravity  of  his  age,  438. 
uses  of  the  picture  of  the  low  vices  of 
frivolous  men,  exhibited  by,  ib. 

Mont  Blanc,  the  first  undertaking  of  the 
ascent  of,  for  scientific  purposes,  emi- 
nently praiseworthy,  L.  221.  extreme 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  attempt  to 
reach  its  summit,  222.  light  motives 
by  which  men  are  now  induced  to  join 
in  an  expedition  to  the  summit  of,  224. 
See  Auldjo. 

Monte  Bolca,  in  Italy,  fossil  fish  found 
there  proved  to  be  Mediterranean  fish- 
es, xxxvii.  52. 

Montemayor,  a  Spanish  poet,  the  best 
imitator  of  Garcilaso,  xl.  463.  song 
from  his  Diana,  ib. 

Montesquieu,  President,  the  Esprit  des 
Lois,  by,  greatly  deficient  in  examples 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  general  posi- 
tions, xxii.  27.  character  of,  xxxv.  170. 

!■■■  ,  Spirit  of  Laws,  one  of  the  works 
which  has  most  directly  influenced  the 
general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the 
last  century,  xxxvi.  244.  his  character 
of  the  English  government,  xxxi.  165. 

— — — ,  comparison  of,  as  a  political  wri- 
ter, with  Machiavelli,  xlv.  291.  a  pas- 
sage of,  on  the  immutable  condition  of 
India,  quoted  with  much  approbation 
by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  xlviii.  39.  successful  parallel 
or  contrast  between,  and  Bentham,  in- 
stituted by  M.  Dumont,  519. 

Montfaucon,  Dom.  B.,  the  origin  of  pa- 
limpsests briefly  and  plainly  described 
by,  xlviii.  365.  opinion  of,  that  rescrip- 
tion  was  common  with  Latin  more 
early  than  with  Greek  manuscripts, 
adopted  by  Mai,  371. 

Montjoie,  Madierde,  saves  the  department 
of  Gard  from  a  civil  war,  xxxvi.  148. 
discovers  the  secret  agitators  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  south  of  France,  149. 
petitions  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
their  punishment,  150.  censured  for 
his  interference,  ib. 


Montraorenci,  the  Chateau  de,  account  of, 
xxxii.  356. 

Montrose,  circumstances  which  occasion- 
ed the  obtainment  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, or  Set,  in  the  borough  of,  xxx.  503. 

Montucla's  account  of  Cassegrain's  teles- 
cope, xxiv.  32. 

Moody,  Major  Thomas,  Report  on  captu- 
red negroes  by,  xlv.  383.  selected  by 
the  Colonial  Office  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  captured  negroes  settled 
at  Tortola,  384.  conduct  of,  to  his  fel- 
low-Commissioner, Mr  Dougan,  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  385.  report  of,  a  de- 
fence of  slavery  on  principles  constitu- 
ting what  he  calls  the  philosophy  of  la- 
bour, ib.  the  worst  state  paper  ever  seen, 
386.  dogma  of,  concerning  an  instinc- 
tive aversion  between  the  white  and 
black  races  of  men,  grounded  on  the 
constitution  of  Hayti,  387.  inference 
of,  from  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
the  United  States,  towards  the  free 
blacks,  389,  and  in  South  America, 
390.  argument  of,  drawn  from  the  rari- 
ty of  marriages  between  the  pure  whites 
and  the  pure  negroes  in  America,  391. 
refutation  of  this  argument,  392 — 394. 
vindication  of  slavery  by,  derived  from 
the  necessity  of  coercing  the  natives  of 
tropical  countries  to  labour,  395.  this 
theory  not  established,  ib.  instances  of 
voluntary  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
liberated  negroes  at  Tortola,  admitted 
by,  396  J  reasons  for  their  not  engaging 
in  agricultural  labour,  403.  the  same 
causes  proved  to  operate  alike  on  the 
labourers  of  all  countries,  403 — 406. 
his  account  of  the  Maroon  settlements 
near  Surinam,  entirely  refutes  his  argu- 
ment, ib.  407.  the  state  of  the  Scotch 
peasantry,  as  described  by  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  in  1698,  and  their  present 
condition,  a  case  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Maroons  of  Surinam,  408.  case  of 
Hayti  greatly  relied  on  by,  409.  his 
proofs  refute  each  other,  410.  the 
Haytians  are  either  coerced  or  not  co- 
erced; on  both  hypotheses  his  argu- 
ment is  good  for  nothing,  ib.  the  de- 
cree of  Christophe  on  which  he  relies, 
as  proof  of  coercion,  applies  equally  to 
the  capitalist  as  to  the  labourer,  411. 
supposing  them  not  to  be  coerced,  the 
diminished  production  of  the  island  to 
be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  di- 
minished industry  of  the  people,  412 — 
416.  case  of  the  free  blacks  who  emi- 
grated from  North  America  to  Hayti ; 
President  Boyer's    arrangement  with 
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them,  417.  absurdity  and  carelessness 
of  Major  M.'s  commentary  on  two  of 
the  articles  of  this  arrangement,  418. 
the  statement  of  Mr  Dewey,  an  Ame- 
rican, respecting  these  emigrants,  quite 
sufficient  to  refute  every  syllable  he  has 
written,  420.  his  theory  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  negroes  will  finally 
render  coercion  superfluous,  42  L  the 
principle  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
sugar  islands  depends,  at  variance  with 
those  on  which  alone  colonization  can 
be  defended,  422.  parting  compliment 
to  the  Major,  423. 

Moon  of  Intellect,  a  Sanscrit  drama.  See 
Prabodh  Chandraya,  and  Taylor. 

Moore,  General  Sir  John,  sent  to  Sweden 
with  10,000  men,  xxi.  164.  the  King 
of  Sweden  quarrels  with  him  for  refu- 
sing to  disobey  the  orders  under  which 
he  acted,  ib.  his  interview  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, 165.  put  under  arrest,  but  con- 
trives to  get  away,  167. 

»»  ,  remarks  on  liis  expedition  from 
Lisbon  into  Spain,  and  his  retreat  to 
Corunna,  by  M.  de  Rocca,  xxv.  75. 

,  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
English  army  in  Spain,  under,  in  the 
campaign  which  terminated  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Corunna  and  his  death,  xxxv. 
392—396.  gross  errors  in  Col.  Jones's 
account  of  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  397, 
398. 

,  Abraham,  his  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  Tweddell  commended, 
xxv.  290. 

Moore's  (John  Hamilton)  Practical  Na- 
vigator, a  book  of  little  merit,  full  of 
vulgar  and  unsound  speculation,  xxv.  83. 

•  ^,  Thomas,  "  Lalla  Rookh,  an  Ori- 
ental  romance,"  xxix.  the  first  Ori- 
entalism we  have  yet  had,  I.  displays 
an  entire  familiarity  with  the  life,  na- 
ture, and  learning  of  the  East,  ib.  al- 
though the  materiel  is  Eastern,  the 
characters  and  sentiments  are  Euro- 
pean, 2.  greatest  fault  of  the  work, 
its  uniform  brilliancy,  ib.  the  general 
design  hurt  by  it,  3.  fable,  characters, 
and  sentiments,  all  sin  alike  in  the  ex- 
cess of  their  means  of  attraction,  4.  the 
author  has  soared  to  a  region  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  bulk  of  his 
readers,  ib,  faults  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, much  less  conspicuous  than  its 
beauties  ;  characteristics  of  Mr  Moore's 
poetry,  8.  outline  of  the  general  story, 
ib.  fable  of  the  first  piece,  "  the  Veil- 
ed Prophet  of  Khorassan,"  9 — 11. 
great  faults  of  it,  12.   extracts,  »Y».— 18. 


"  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  full  of  spirit, 
elegance,  and  beauty,  breathing  a  most 
pure  and  engaging  morality ;  analysis, 
with  extracts,  19—22.  "  The  Fire 
Worshippers,"  the  finest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  series ;  analysis,  with 
extracts,  22—30.  "  The  Light  of  the 
Haram,"  the  gayest  piece  of  the  whole ; 
extracts  from,  30 — 33.  the  author  ap- 
proaches more  to  the  style  of  Southey 
and  Lord  Byron  in  the  present  volume, 
than  to  any  other  of  his  contempora- 
ries, 33.  he  and  Mr  Crabbe  the  anti- 
podes of  our  present  poetical  sphere, 
34.  he  has  long  since  redeemed  the  er- 
ror of  licentiousness,  for  which  he  was 
reproved  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Review,  ib. 

Moore's,  Thomas,  "Loves  of  the  Angels," 
a  poem,  xxxviii.  27.  nothing  equivocal 
in  the  poem  but  the  title,  ib.  the  author's 
modesty  in  speaking  of  himself  in  com- 
parison with  Lord  Byron,  ib.  each  of 
them  the  favourite  of  a  diiferent  set  of 
readers,  28.  Mr  M.'s  poetry  essen- 
tially that  of  fancy,  ib.  two  peculiari- 
ties of  it,  29,  30.  manner  in  which  he 
and  Lord  Byron  have  treated  the  same 
subject,  31.  design  of  the  poem,  ib. 
outline  of  the  First  Angel's  Story,  with 
extracts,  33 — 37.  the  Second  Angel's 
Story;  description  of  Rubi,  the  Spirit 
of  Knowledge,  and  other  passages,  37 
— 39.     notice  of  the  third  story,  39. 

,  "  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,"  at- 
tributed to,  xli.  143.  what  the  name 
typifies,  ib.  consequences  of  the  early 
violence  and  injustice  of  the  English 
government  in  Ireland,  144 — 148.  ex- 
position of  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  to 
Ireland,  148.  dilemma  of  the  Irish  at 
the  Revolution,  149.  the  author,  one 
of  the  few  virtuous  poets  opposed  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  152. 
fine  passage  of  the  book  on  the  hopes 
excited  by  the  revolution  of  1782,  153. 

,  "  Life  of  Sheridan,"  characterised 


as  the  best  historical  notice  of  the 
events  of  our  own  times,  xlv.  2.  pub- 
lic or  political  part  of  this  biography 
more  interesting  than  the  personal  or 
literary,  3.  faults  and  misfortunes  of 
his  subject  invested  by  the  graces  of 
his  pen  with  adventitious  interest,  4. 
has  perhaps  given  too  strong  an  im- 
pression of  Sheridan's  habitual  study 
and  dependence  on  long  preparation,  5, 
many  excellent  observations  made  by, 
on  the  great  comic  works  of  Sheridan, 
8,     tlioughts  of,  on  the  moral  tendency 
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of  the- School  for  Scandal,  ih.  inter- 
esting variations  in  passages  of  that  play 
produced  and  commented  on,  9.  curi- 
ous and  interesting  extracts  from  un- 
finished plays  and  poems  of  Sheridan, 
10.  fragments  of  memoranda  for  the 
dialogue  and  characters  of  a  projected 
comedy  on  affectation,  11.  character 
of  the  lofty  and  agitating  scene  enter- 
ed on  by  Sheridan  in  1780,  14;  and  of 
his  early  progress  as  a  debater,  15. 
excellent  remarks  by,  on  the  coalition 
of  North  and  Fox,  IC,  17.  brief  and 
spirited  account  by,  of  Mr  Fox's  India 
bill,  18.  impartiality  and  wisdom  of 
his  remarks  on  the  connexion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Opposition,  ih. 
remarks  on  the  wit  and  personality 
of  the  RoUiad,  19.  Sheridan's  splen- 
did success  on  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  20.  masterly  and  judicious 
view  of  the  Regency  question,  22. 
discovery  made  by,  of  Burke  being 
the  author  of  the  Prince's  letter  to 
Mr  Pitt,  23.  fine  observation  by,  on 
the  position  of  eminence  attained  by 
Sheridan,  24.  impartial  and  compre- 
hensive views  of,  on  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ib.  splendid  pas- 
sage  of,  on  the  secession  of  Burke 
from  the  Whigs,  25.  rupture  between 
Burke  and  Fox  well  treated  by,  27. 
severe  and  warm,  but  just  passage  of, 
on  the  war  policy  of  Mr  Pitt,  ib, 
calm  and  impartial  notice  by,  of  the 
conversion  of  Mr  Windham,  29.  can- 
dour and  dignity  evinced  by,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Mr  Canning's  introduction 
into  public  life,  ib.  30.  true  and  wise 
reflections  of,  on  the  treason  and  sedi- 
tion bills  of  1795,  ib.  31,  observations 
of,  on  the  position  of  Mr  Pitt  at  his  re- 
sumption of  office,  41.  reveals  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
averse  to  the  presentation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic petition  in  1805,  by  Mr  Fox,  42. 
vindication  by,  of  the  accuracy  of  seve- 
ral of  his  statements,  43 — 45.  style 
of,  has  been  too  strongly  criticised,  47. 
vindication  of  the  use  of  ornament  by, 
ib.  has  extended  the  use  of  figurative 
language  perhaps  beyond  the  true  style 
of  history,  48.  instances  of  wanton  or 
gratuitous  use  of  imagery  by,  ib. 

Moore,  Thomas,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  society  of  Kilkenny,  xlvi. 
389. 

,  Mr,  defects  of  his  bill  for  repeal 

of  the  combination  act,  xxxix.  317. 
part  of  it  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  ib. 


Moors  of  West  Barbaiy,  account  of,  by 
Dupuis,  xxvi.  401. 

,  seem  to  be  the  civilizers  of  inter- 
nal Africa,  xxxii.  391.  details  furnish- 
ed by  some  of  them,  respecting  differ- 
ent states  in  the  interior,  ib. 

Moral  perfection,  the  only  means  of  at- 
taining, xxi.  13. 

and  political  science,  inferiority  of 

the  French  to  the  English  in,xxxiv.  389. 

,  comparative  view  of  French  and 

English  modern  authors  on,  xxxv.  166 
—171. 

philosophy,  the  study  of,  absurdly 

conjoined,  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  political  economy,  xliii.  20. 

statistics    of  the   Highlands  and 

Islands  of  Scotland,  &c.  xlvi.  107.  con- 
dition of  the  Highland  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, in  regard  to  parochial  instruction, 
as  exhibited  in  these  statistics,  114 — 
116. 

Morals,  the  present  state  and  estimate 
of,  considered  as  signs  of  the  times, 
xlix.  456. 

,  or  happiness,  debateable  ques- 
tions of,  men  never  can  agree  in,  and 
why,  xxi.  12. 

and  literature,  connexion  of,  xxi.  6. 

Moravian  missionaries,  establishment  of 
the,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  xxi. 
64.  at  the  head  of  all  who  have  at- 
tempted to  teach  Christianity  to  bar- 
barous nations,  66. 

.,  success  of  the,  in  converting  the 


negroes  to  Christianity,  in  the  West 
Indies,  xxviii.  366. 

their  settlements  in  Greenland, 


XXX.  38. 


— — ,  state  of  their  congregations  in 
the  West  Indies,  xl.  233,  2.34. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  of  our 
writers  to  employ  the  vernacular  tongue 
in  composition,  xxvii.  208.  his  char- 
acter of  the  English  language,  ib.  ex- 
tracts from  his  dialogue  against  Luther 
and  Tindal,  as  instances  of  the  nature 
of  contemporary  judgments,  217,  note. 

,   curious   letter  from,   to   Cardinal 

Wolsey,  xli.  430. 

,   characteristic  anecdote  of,    xlvii. 

285.  temporary  retirement  of,  from 
the  law,  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vocates of  the  present  day,  301. 

— — ;  or,  "  Colloquies  on  the  Progress 
and  Prospects  of  Society,"  by  Dr 
Southey,  L.  528.     See  Southey. 

Morea,  Narrative  of  a  journey  in  the,  by 
Sir  William  Gell,  M.A.  xxxviii,  314* 
See  GeU. 
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Moreau,  General,  details  respecting,  and 
his  last  moments,  by  Svinine,  xxii.  363. 
his  style  of  conversation,  364.  three 
anecdotes  of  him,  regarded  as  doubtful, 
lb.  his  reception  in  Sweden,  365.  his 
meeting  with  Bernadotte,  366.  his 
observation  on  Frederick  the  Great, 
contrasted  with  Napoleon,  367.  re- 
ception at  Berlin,  ib.  his  remarks  on 
the  Russian  artillery,  368.  his  re- 
ception at  Prague  by  the  two  Emperors 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  ib.  his  arri- 
val  at  Dresden,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  last  moments,  370.  visit 
paid  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, ib.  his  death-bed  scene,  372.  the 
Emperor  of  Russia's  letter  to  his  wi- 
dow, ib.  observations  on  his  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  allied  armies  against 
France,  373—375. 

,  singular  changes  of  sentiment  in 
England  with  regard  to,  xxiv.  185, 
note. 

II  !■■  ,  notice  of  his  conspiracy  with 
Pichegru  and  Georges  against  Bona- 
parte, xxvii.  482.  his  conversation 
with  them  overheard  by  a  spy,  484«.  his 
behaviour  under  examination,  485. 

,  character  of,  by  Bonaparte,  xxxvii. 
176.  particulars  relative  to  his  death, 
179. 

— .,  Cesar,  his  tables  with  respect  to 
the  commerce,  revenue,  expenditure, 
&c.,  of  the  East  India  Company,  xlv. 
340.  the  fruit  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, 344.  statement  by,  of  the  re- 
venue and  charges  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  ten  years  ending  1821, 
345. 

,  Records  of  British  finance  by,  at 
once  elaborate  and  luminous,  xlvii.  85. 

Morgan,  Lady,  "  Life  and  Times  of  SaU 
vator  Rosa,"  xl.  316.  great  part  of 
the  work  fabulous  and  apocryphal,  317. 
disappointment  excited  by  its  perusal, 
320.  highly  finished  picture  of  the 
environs  of  Naples,  given  by,  324.  ani- 
madversions of,  on  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's opinion  of  Salvator  Rosa's 
style  of  painting,  331.     See  Salvator. 

— — — ,  *'  Absenteeism,"  a  novel  by, 
xliii.  54.     See  Absenteeism. 

" ,  William,  Memoirs  of  Dr  Price, 
XXV.  168.  system  which  he  has  follow- 
ed, and  character  of  the  work,  171, 172. 

Morley,  Dr,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  know- 
ledge of  the  authorship  of  *'  Eikon 
Basilike"  attributed  to,  xliv.  11 — 14. 

Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,  character 
of»  and  of  its  proprietor,  xxxviii.  360. 


Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,  editor  of, 
first  draws  attention  to  the  counteract- 
ing influence  operating  up  to  1795  on 
the  Poor  Laws,  xlvii.  305.  excellent 
articles  in,  on  the  effect  of  the  old  law 
of  settlement,  referred  to,  316.  opi- 
nion of,  on  pauper  marriages,  quoted, 
317. 

Moro,  Antonio  Lazzaro,  his  theory  of  the 
earth,  the  forerunner  of  a  principal  part 
at  least  of  Dr  Hutton's  system,  xxxvii. 
49.  explanation  grounded  on  it,  why 
fossil  fish  are  found  at  Monte  Bolca, 
50. 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  exhibition  of  youthful 
talent  and  spirit  by,  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics,  xlv.  513. 

Morris  v.  Davis,  a  curious  undecided  case 
of  legitimacy,  xlix.  211. 

Mortality,  simplest  and  best  method  of 
constructing  tables  of,  xlix.  11.  di- 
minution of,  produced  by  the  materially 
improved  condition  of  the  people  du- 
ring thirty  years  past,  12.  certain 
classes  among  which  the  rate  of,  may 
be  ascertained,  13.  what  necessary  to 
discover  the  average  law  of,  in  any 
country,  ib.  tables  used  in  Britain  for 
this  purpose,  14.  various  interesting 
questions  readily  solved  by  such  tables, 
ih.  evidence  of  decline  in  the  rate 
of,  in  Britain,  15.  present  range  of, 
in  England,  16.  diminution  of,  most 
conspicuous  in  towns,  ib.  causes  of 
this  improvement,  17.  rate  of,  indif- 
ferent populous  places  in  Britain,  18. 
slovenly  and  careless  manner  in  which 
the  bills  of,  are  constructed  and  kept 
in  London,  ib.  19.  measures  suggested 
for  their  improvement,  20.  trifling  ex- 
pense of  the  reforms  nowproposed,  21. 
annual  bills  of,  on  a  good  principle, 
published  at  Glasgow,  22.  rate  of, 
throughout  the  Continent,  diminished 
since  1770,  ib.  particulars  of  this  di- 
minution in  difi'erent  places,  and  data 
by  which  it  is  vouched,  23.  rate  of, 
probably  higher  in  Italy  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  24;  but  even 
there  it  has  declined,  ^^id.  most  tables 
of,  hitherto  make  no  distinction  between 
the  sexes,  26.  symptoms  from  which 
to  infer  that  the  rate  of,  in  a  country,  is 
not  high,  33. 

Mortars  used  in  throwing  lines  to  ship- 
wrecked vessels,  xxxviii.  336.  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of,  340.     See  Manhy. 

Mortimer,  John  Hamilton,  remarks  on 
the  pictures  of,  xxxiv.  91. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  j  impru- 
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dence  and  danger  of  attempting  to  con- 
nect the  details  of,  with  the  results  of 
geological  enquiry,  xxxix.  197.  dog- 
matism and  intolerance  of  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  last,  and  many  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  upon  the  subject,  199. 
one  point  in  it  upon  which  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  inferences  of  the  zoologists 
(which  Mr  Buckland's  "  Reliquite 
Diluvianse"  goes  to  establish)  is  ob- 
vious to  every  reader,  and  from  which 
there  are  no  means  of  escaping,  233. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  ;  discussion 
of  the  degree  of  faith  to  be  attached  to 
it,  xxii.  466—469. 

Moscow,  details  of  the  campaign  of,  and 
of  the  French  retreat  from,  in  1812, 
communicated  by  a  Dutch  officer  to 
Mr  Semple,  xxii.  444 — 446. 

,  description  of  the  first  coup-dCceil 
of,  by  Labaume,  xxiv.  384.  account  of 
the  conflagration  of,  385.  horrible 
scene  witnessed  at,  386.  departure  of 
the  French  army  from,  388. 

— — — ,  Baron  Larrey's  account  of   the 
conflagration  of,  in  1812,  xxxi.  319. 
-,  Bonaparte's   description    of  the 


burning  of,  xxxvii.  185. 

,  detailed  history  of,  by  Dr  Lyall, 
xl.  476.  a  great  deal  too  long  and  mi- 
nute, 493. 

,  vivid  sketch  of,  by  Dr  E.  D. 
Clarke,  xliv.  240. 

Moses,  evidence  of  the  scientific  skill  of, 
as  a  chemist,  L.  257. 

,  varieties  of  Psora,  indicated  by, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  L.  526. 

Moskvva,  description  of  the  battle  of  the, 
by  Labaume,  xxiv.  380—383. 

Motraye's  Travels,  an  excellent  old  book, 
whose  reputation  was  blasted  by  a  flip- 
pant line  of  Voltaire,  xxix.  213. 

Mounier,  M.,  "  Recherches  sur  les  causes 
qui  ont  empeche  les  Fran^ais  de  devenir 
libres,  et  sur  les  moyens  qui  leur  res- 
tent  pour  le  devenir,"  1792,  xxxiv.  1. 
character  of  it,  13. 

Mountains,  on  the  attraction  of,  by  Baron 
de  Zach,  xxvi.  36.  the  first  idea  of  it 
owing  to  Newton,  ib.  experiments  of 
Bouguer  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
academicians  on  Chimbora90,  37.  of 
Dr  Maskelyne  on  Schehalion,  39.  of 
Baron  de  Zach  on  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains near  Marseilles,  41 — 48.  the 
subject  not  exhausted  ;  favourable  op- 
portunity offered  for  making  farther  ex- 
periments, by  the  continuation  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  ih.  circum- 
stances in  the  last  experiments  in  Sche- 


halion, which  render  the  repetition  of 
them  desirable,  49 — 51. 

Mountains,  Rocky,  in  America,  which  form 
the  partition  between  the  waters  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  description  of, 
by  Captain  Lewis  and  Clarke,  xxiv, 
423.     the  gates  of  the  mountains,  426. 

in  the  Western  islands  of  Scot- 


land, heights  of,  xxxiii.  455. 

Mount  Sinai,  Mr  Burckhardt's  visit  to, 
xxxiv.  111.  library  of  the  convent  of, 
112. 

Mozart,  J.  W.  Von,  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of,  xxxiii.  380—382. 

Mshet,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia,  de- 
scription of,  xxviii.  328. 

Mucks,  not  frequent  in  Java,  xxxi.  400* 

Mudge,  Colonel,  labours  of,  in  carrying  on 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  xxx.  409,  422. 

Muhlenfels,  of  Cologne,  Professor,  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment towards,  xlii.  472. 

Mujillebe,  a  remarkable  portion  of  the 
Babylonian  ruins,  described,  xlviii.  207. 

Mulattoes,  situation  of,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, of  most  pressing  importance,  xlvi. 
218.  state  of,  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, with  much  effect,  by  Dr  Lush- 
ington  and  Lord  Harrowby,  ib.  disa- 
bilities inflicted  on,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  219.  acts  of  Assembly 
in  favour  of,  passed  in  Jamaica,  220. 
disabilities  of,  at  present,  ib.  first  great 
grievance  of,  exclusion  from  the  House 
of  Assembly,  221.  exclusion  of,  from 
juries,  involves  intolerable  consequen- 
ces, ib.  222.  interest  of  the  British 
people  in  perpetuating  the  grievances 
of,  examined,  223.  duty  of  the  impe- 
rial legislature  in  regard  to,  and  to  the 
Colonial  Assemblies,  as  claiming  juris- 
diction over  them,  224. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  remarkable  avowal  on 
the  state  of  the  naval  service,  made  by, 
to  Lord  Collingvvood,xlvii.  408. 

Mulla  Ferouz,  a  Parsee  priest,  proposes 
to  publish  the  Dusateer,  with  an  Eng- 
lish version  and  notes,  xxvii.  200,  note* 

MUller,  John  de,  a  celebrated  German 
historian,  character  of,  by  Madame  de 
Staiil,  xxii.  217. 

,  K.  O.  «  Die  Etrusker,"  L.  372. 

contains  the  best  existing  account  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Etruria, 
375.  improperly  names  Bochart  as  ex- 
plaining Etruscan  words  from  the  He- 
brew, 376.  his  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  ib.  377.  aboriginal 
character  of  the  Tuscan  nation  insisted 
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on  b}',  380.  time  fixed  by,  for  the  Pe- 
lasgic  colonization  of  Etruria,  381. 
work  of,  exhibits  great  detail  and  copi- 
ous erudition,  382.  is  of  opinion  that 
villanage  w^as  general  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, 385.  supposes,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  that  the  Etruscans  traded  in 
amber,  386.  adopts,  with  a  reserve, 
the  historical  opinions  of  Niebuhr,  387. 
reference  by,  of  a  peculiarity  of  ancient 
building  to  the  Etruscans  questionable, 
389.  period  assigned  by,  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  alphabet,  394.  ob- 
servations of,  on  the  explanation  of 
Etruscan  words,  395.     See  Etruria. 

Mult-no-mah,  one  of  the  branch  rivers  of 
the  Columbia,  xxiv.  437. 

Munro,  Captain,  important  evidence  of, 
on  the  demoralizing  extent  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  Scotland,  L.  491. 

,  General  Sir  Thomas,  the  Ryotwar 
settlement  of  territorial  revenue  of  In- 
dia, proposed  by,  and  introduced  under, 
xlv.  354.  proposal  of,  to  render  the 
assessment  of  revenue  from  the  soil  of 
India,  moderate,  355.  curious  speci- 
men of  fiscal  logic  exhibited  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  effect  of  increased  tax- 
ation, 357. 

Murat,  Joachim,  King  of  Naples,  interest- 
ing facts  relating  to  the  fall  and  death  of, 
by  Mr  Macirone,  xxviii.  106.  conduct 
of  the  British  government  to  him,  1  \5. 
his  adventures  after  the  failure  of  his 
operations  in  the  north  of  Italy,  1 18. 
his  concealment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Marseilles,  ib.  ingratitude  of  the 
Marquis  de  Riviere  to  him,  120.  his 
character,  118. 

,  description  of,  by  Baron  Odele- 

ben,  xxxii.  220.  character  of,  by  Na- 
poleon, xxxviii.  497. 

,  details  relative  to  the  capture 
and  execution  of,  xxxvi.  168,  169. 

-,  energetic  conduct  of,  on  the  18th 


Brumaire,  xlii.  90. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  manufactories  of,  in 
France  and  England,  xxxii.  380, 

Murray,  Major-General  John,  lieut.-go- 
vernor,&c.,of  Demerara  and  Essequibo, 
proceedings  of  a  general  court-martial 
held  at  the  Colony  House  in  George 
Town,  in  pursuance  of  his  order,  xl. 
226.  grants  Mr  Smith]  permission  to 
labour  as  a  missionary,  244.  treat- 
ed with  respect  by  the  insurgents,  246. 
martial  law  proclaimed  by  him  on  the 
18th  August;  insurrection  over  on  the 
26th,  ib.  his  orders  prohibiting  Mrs 
Smith  from  attending  her  husband's  fu- 


neral, 270.  his  conversation  with  Mr 
Smith  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  colony, 
ib.     See  Smith. 

Murray,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  evidence  of,  before  Parliament, 
on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the 
allegiance  of  Catholics,  xliii.  132,  138, 
141,  146,  148,  151,  157. 

Muscat,  description  of,  xxxii.  113.  cha- 
racter of  the  Imaum  of,  by  Capt.  Kep-. 
pel,  xlvii.  370. 

Musgrave,  Doctor,  his  ridiculous  charge 
against  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Bute, 
examined  and  refuted,  xxv.  208 — 211. 
observations  on  Sir  N.  Wraxall's  revi- 
val of  this  forgotten  slander,  528 — 530. 
,  Sir  Richard,  the  beau-ideal  of 
a  Protestant  ascendency  man,  admits 
and  justifies  the  employment  of  whip- 
ping and  torture  on  unconvicted  per- 
sons, xxix.  132.  instances  given  from 
his  "  Memoirs  of  the  different  Irish 
Rebellions,"  133. 

Museo  Pio-Clementino,  at  Rome,  notice 
of  the,  xxxi.  280. 

Mushet,  Robert,  *'  A  Series  of  Tables  ex- 
hibiting the  Gain  and  Loss  to  the  Fund- 
holder,  arising  from  the  late  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  Value  of  the  Currency, 
from  1800  to  1821,"  xxxv.  468.  ob 
ject  and  result  of  these  tables,  485. 
character  of  them,  487. 

Music,  review  of  different  works  on  the 
history  and  science  of ;  Dr  Busby's 
plagiarisms  exposed,  xxxiii.  352 — 355. 
early  part  of  the  history  of  music ;  old 
Greek  scale,  356.  invention  of  the  mo  • 
nochord  by  Pythagoras,  360.  first  regu- 
lar choir  for  singing  hymns  and  the  service 
of  the  church  at  Antioch,  362.  the 
Ambrosian  chant,  ib.  St  Gregory's  in- 
novation in  the  church  music;  the  Can- 
to Fermo,  363.  Guido  Aretinus,  the 
inventor  of  counterpoint,  364.  Franco 
of  Cologne,  the  inventor  of  the  time- 
table, ib.  Walter  Odington,  ib.  the 
motets,  365.  difference  of  music 
from  all  other  arts  in  its  advance  to- 
wards perfection,  367.  Corelli,  368. 
Tartini,  369.  Veracini,  ib.  first  Ita- 
lian musical  drama  in  1597,  370.  Stra- 
della,  ib.  operas  of  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  371.  qualities  of  the 
Italian,  which  render  it  the  language 
of  song,  372.  circumstances  which  give 
charms  to  Italian  music,  373.  different 
manner  in  which  French  and  Italian 
music  operate  on  unpractised  ears,  374. 
English    music  j    early   masters ;    the 
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masques,  375.  music  of  Locke,  Pur- 
cell,  and  Arne,  376.  Handel,  ib.  his 
commemoration,  378.  German  music ; 
account  of  Haydn,  379.  Mozart,  380 
—382. 
IMusical  accompaniments  to  Scottish  airs, 
the  best  made  by  German  or  Italian 
composers,  xxxix.  74^.  a  subject  on 
which  every  body  is  ready  to  dogma- 
tize, ib.  remarks  on  Rousseau,  76 ;  on 
Rameau,  77.  no  difficulty,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  to  compose  an  accompani- 
ment to  any  national  air  deserving  one, 
ib.  Haydn  and  Beethoven  skilful  mas- 
ters in  this  art,  78. 


Musical  composers,  singularities  of,  xxxiii. 
379. 

Mysteries,  the,  the  first  modern  efforts  of 
the  dramatic  art,  the  invention  of,  at- 
tributed to  the  French,  by  M.  Sismon- 
di,  XXV.  45. 

Mysticism,  the  imputation  of,  the  second 
grand  objection  against  modern  Ger- 
man literature,  xlvi.  338.  the  nature 
of,  explained,  339.  tendency  to,  in  the 
German  mind,  340.  charge  of,  as  ap- 
plied to  Kant,  investigated,  342.  criti- 
cal philosophers  of  Germany,  have  no 
fellowship  with,  343.  sometimes  cou- 
pled with  the  charge  of  irreligion,  350. 


N 


Nadir  Shah,  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  his 
conduct  to  his  son,  Reza  Culi ;  assassi- 
nated in  1747,  xxvi.  295.  fate  of  his 
grandson  Shahrokh,  296. 

,  account  of  the  clerical  reforma- 
tion achieved  by,  quoted  from  Forster's 
Travels,  L.  483. 

Naimbanna,  an  African  prince,  anecdote 
of,  by  Granville  Sharp,  xxxv.  317. 

"  Nalus,  Carmen  Sanseritura,  e  Mahabha- 
rato,  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  et  adnota- 
tionibus  illustravit  Franciscus  Bopp," 
xxxiii.  431.  object  of  the  publication, 
435.  outline  of  the  story,  with  speci- 
mens and  translated  extracts,  436 — 440. 

Nanac  Shah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Sikhs, 
account  of,  and  of  the  revolution  he  ef- 
fected, xxi.  435 — 437. 

Nantes,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  their 
arguments  for  the  renewal  of  the  slave- 
trade,  answered  by  Mr  Wilberforce, 
xxiv.  114.  his  vindication  of  himself 
from  their  personal  attacks,  115. 

Napier,  Macvey,  character  of  the  Supple- 
ment to-  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
edited  by,  xxvii.  195,  note. 

,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  P.  P.  History  of 

the  Peninsular  War,  xlix.  388.  the  only 
work  on  this  history  by  an  Englishman, 
corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
interest  and  the  number  of  the  facts, 
392.  the  glory  of  producing  an  impe- 
rishable record  of  this  great  conflict 
reserved  for  him,  L.  531. 

Napione,  Signor,  Delia  Patriadi  Cristoforo 
Colombo,  &c.  xxvii,  492.  See  Columbus. 


Naples,  account  of,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi. 
407.  its  charitable  institutions,  t6.  the 
court  and  royal  family,  411,  412.  the 
Lazzaroni,  412. 

,  description  of,  by  Mr  Forsyth, 

xxii.  383. 

,  remarks  on,  by  Baron  Stendahl, 

xxix.  240. 

— — ,  sketch  of  the  late  revolution  at, 
xxxv.  72.  first  news  of  the  defection 
in  the  army,  73.  General  Pepe  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
74.  the  king  promises  a  representative 
government,  ib.  General  Carrascosa 
appointed  captain- general,  75.  the  sect 
of  Carbonari  the  principal  movers  of 
these  changes,  ib.  particulars  respect- 
ing it,  ib. — 77.  entrance  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia  into  Naples,  under  Gene- 
ral Pepe,  77.  good  conduct  of  that  body 
during  its  fortnight's  stay  in  Naples,  78. 
force  of  habit  among  the  Neapolitans, 
79.  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
allies  to  Naples,  and  upon  the  Troppau 
Circular,  80—92. 

stanza  descriptive  of,  by  Chan- 


dos  Leigh,  xxxv,  139. 
,  Tour  through  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Kingdom  of,  by  Hon.  Kep- 
pel  Craven,  xxxvi.  473.     See  Craven. 
Ode  addressed  to,  by  Mr  Shelley, 


during  her  brief  revolution,  xl.  505 — 7. 
stanzas  by,  after  its  termination,  508. 
— — ,  scenes  in,  xli.  53.    inaptitude  of, 
as  a  permanent  residence  for  English- 
men, 54. 
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Naples,  view  from,  sketched  by  Dr  Clarke, 

xliv.  226. 
Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  "  Substance  of 
some  Letters  written  by  an  Englishman 
resident  at  Paris,  during  the  last  Reign 
of,"  xxvi.  215.     See  Hob/mise. 

,   Lord    Byron's    apostrophe   to, 
xxvii.  297.     his  ode  to,  291. 

,   prejudices    entertained  against, 
by    Mr   Warden,    xxvii.    459.      how 
460.     Mr  Warden's  inter- 


view with  him  at  Longwood;  his  re- 
marks on  English  newspapers ;  on  sui- 
cide, 462.  his  behaviour  on  arriving  at 
Sc  Helena ;  his  irritation  on  being  in- 
vited to  dine,  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
with  the  Countess  of  Loudon,  463.  his 
annoyance  at  being  accompanied  by  an 
officer  on  his  rides,  464.  Mr  Warden's 
interview  with  him  at  Briars,  ib.  his 
appearance  and  habits,  465.  his  be- 
haviour on  hearing  of  Ney's  execution, 
466.  review  of  his  public  and  political 
life,  ib.  birth  and  family,  ib.  education 
at  the  Military  College  at  Brienne,  467. 
early  military  career;  escape  from  Cor- 
sica, 468.  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  469.  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice; subsequent  re-appointment  and 
marriage,  470.  his  Italian  campaign, 
ib.  stain  on  his  character  at  that  pe- 
riod, 471.  interference  of  the  army  in 
the  internal  dissensions  of  their  coun- 
try, 472.  doubtful  character  of  his  re- 
publicanism proved  by  Count  Meer- 
feldt's  anecdotes  of  him,  473.  character 
of  him  at  that  period,  by  Meerfeldt  and 
Melzi,  ib.  expedition  to  Egypt,  474. 
accusations  against  him  for  his  conduct 
there,  475.  massacre  of  the  Turks  at 
Jaffa,  ib.  poisoning  his  sick  at  Acre, 
477.  his  pretended  conversion  to  Ma- 
hometanism,  478.  his  desertion  of  his 
army,  479.  his  conduct  after  his  re- 
turn to  France,  and  revolution  of  18th 
Brumaire,  ib.  state  of  France  at  that 
period,  ib.  first  measures  of  his  reign, 
480.  first  fruits  of  his  activity  and  am- 
bition, 48 1.  royalist  conspiracy  against 
him,  482.  elected  Emperor  of  the 
French,  483.  improbability  of  the 
charges  against  him  of  putting  Pichegru 
and  Captain  Wright  secretly  to  death, 
ib.  his  account  of  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien's  execution,  485.  his  triumph 
over  the  third  coalition,  486.  his  con- 
duct to,  and  conversation  with,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  at  Tilsit,  ib.  his  war 
with  Spain,  487.  change  in  his  cha- 
racter, 488.     war  with   Russia,  489. 


subsequent  events  to  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  490.  his  abdication  in  favour 
of  his  son,  ib.  treachery  of  Marmont 
and  Souham ;  treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
491.  summary  of  his  character,  ib. 
Napoleon,  observations  on  his  character, 
life,  &c.  by  Mr  Jorgenson,  xxviii.  373. 
his  invasion  of  Russia  attributed  to  his 
intention  of  getting  to  India,  375.  re- 
marks on  his  downfall,  376.  attach- 
ment of  the  lower  orders  to  him  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Bourbons,  379. 

,  unparalleled  exertions  made  by, 
in  his  last  campaign  against  the  allies, 
in  1814,  xxix.  178. 

-,  conduct  of,  during  his  campaign 


in  Italy,  xxxi.  290,  291. 

i ,  scene  witnessed  upon  the  over- 
throw of,  xxix.  362.  remarks  upon  his 
character,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  xxx.  303—315. 

,    "  Manuscrit  de  I'Isle  d'Elbe," 

&c.,  given  to  the  world  as  the  work 
of,  xxx.  444.  reasons  for  believing  it 
authentic,  445.  merits  and  object  of 
it,  446.  argument  in  favour  of  his 
own,  and  against  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
ib. — -452.  observations  on  his  dethrone- 
ment, ib.  on  his  detention  as  a  pri- 
soner, 455.  on  his  treatment  at  St 
Helena,  457.  See  Manuscrit  de  VIsle 
d'Elbe. 

,   circumstances   in    Sir   Hudson 

Lowe's  treatment  of,  at  St  Helena, 
which  demand  enquiry,  xxxii.  148.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  accuser  punished  by  the 
ministry,  149.  statements  made  by  the 
anonymous  defender  of  Sir  Hudson,  150 
— 158.  questions  at  issue  between  Mr 
O'Meara  and  Sir  Hudson ;  the  climate 
of  St  Helena,  158.  provisions  furnished 
to  Napoleon,  160.  his  general  treatment 
indicative  of  a  vexatious  spirit,  162.  his 
health  ;  Mr  O'Meara's  statements  as- 
serting his  labouring  under  a  liver  com- 
plaint, 163.  Mr  Stokoe  called  in,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  suffered  an  apo- 
plectic attack,  166.  the  latter  dismissed 
by  Sir  Hudson  in  consequence,  167;  but 
sent  back  by  theBritish  government,  168. 
grievous  injury  which  the  character  of 
England  is  suffering  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  inflicted  upon  him,  ib. 
general  remarks,  ib. — 170. 

,  Narrative  of  his  Campaign  in  Ger- 
many, in  1813,  xxxii.  208.  resources 
beyond  the  Rhine  at  the  close  of  1812; 
condition  of  the  new  French  army,  209. 
his  arrival  at  Mentz,  April  17  ;  opening 
of  the  campaign,  April  29,  210,     secret 
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of  his  tactics,  211.  battle  of  Lutzen, 
May  2,  ib,  combat  of  Kaia,  212.  re- 
treat of  the  allies,  ib.  his  advance  to 
Dresden  ;  his  conduct  there,  213.  bat- 
tle of  Bautzen;  death  of  Duroc,  214. 
armistice  of  the  4th  of  June ;  his  return 
to  Dresden,  215.  traits  of  his  military 
character,  216.  economy  of  his  esta- 
blishment during  the  campaign ;  mode 
of  travelling,  &c.  ib. — 219.  officers  of 
his  staff ;  Berthier,  Murat,  Caulain- 
court,  Drouet,  Bacler  d' Albe,  220.  le- 
gion of  honour,  222.  the  guard,  223. 
his  mode  of  life  at  Dresden,  ib.  rupture 
of  the  armistice  i  defection  of  Austria  ; 
attempt  to  beat  the  Prussians  defeated 
by  their  retiring ;  his  return  to  Dres- 
den by  a  forced  march,  225.  battle  of 
Dresden,  Aug.  26 ;  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians ;  death  of  Moreau,  226.  defeat 
of  Vandamme  and  of  Ney ;  his  retreat 
from  Dresden,  7th  October;  state  of 
that  city,  227.  battles  of  Leipzic,  Oc- 
tober 16  and  18;  defection  of  the  Sax- 
ons, 228.  retreat  to  the  Rhine ;  pass- 
age over  the  field  of  Lutzen,  229.  re- 
treat from  Erfurt,  October  25,  230. 
general  reflections,  ib. 
Napoleon,  transactions  of,  with  Ali  Pacha, 

in  1798  and  1807,  xxxii.  275—281. 
— — — ,  objects  of,  in  the  apparent  favour 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  scientific  es- 
tablishments of  France,  xxxiv.  413. 

1  principles  of  war,  that  directed 

the  stupendous  career  of,  developed  by 
Jomini,  xxxv.  .379.  early  Italian  cam- 
paigns of,  the  period  in  which  these 
principles  were  brought  to  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  appear  capable, 
380.  surpassed  all  who  preceded 
him  in  strategy,  ib,  summary  of  his 
campaign  of  1800,  .384.  has  furnished 
the  most  glorious  examples  of  this  art, 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created, 
391.  his  three  requisites  for  success, 
405.  Jomini's  reflections  on  the  causes 
of  his  downfall,  408. 

,  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of, 

xxxvi.  63.  he  invites  her  to  return 
to  Paris ;  she  refuses,  ib.  his  treat- 
ment of  her  in  regard  to  the  debt  due 
by  France  to  her  father,  ib.  character 
of  his  government,  68.  his  deportment 
during  the  battle  of  Marengo,  69.  his 
artifice  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
assumption  of  royalty,  70.  offensive 
tone  of  his  courtiers  and  favourites,  71. 
ancient  nobility  return  to  his  court,  ib. 
his  hypocrisy  on  assuming  royalty,  72. 
characteristic  anecdote  of,  73,   compa- 


rison between  him  and  Catherine  II. 
and  Frederick  II.  not  candid  nor  just, 
74.  his  hostility  to  Madame  de  Stael 
unworthy  of  him,  ib. 
Napoleon  in  Exile,  or  a  Voice  from  St 
Helena,  by  Barry  O'Meara,  xxxvii. 
164.  Napoleon's  habits  of  familiarity 
with  his  private  attendants,  165.  in- 
formation respecting  him  contained  in 
this  work,  166.  his  attestation  to  the 
writer's  veracity,  ib.  his  conversation 
lively  and  humorous,  but  always  sub- 
servient to  serious  business,  168.  his 
statement  of  facts  to  be  received  with 
distrust ;  his  anecdotes  of  himself  with 
more  confidence,  169.  description  of 
his  bedroom,  in  which  most  of  the  con- 
versations were  held,  170.  his  aver- 
sion to  Sir  H.  Lowe,  171.  description 
of  an  interview  between  them,  172.  his 
vexatious  annoyance  in  point  of  eti- 
quette, 173.  his  refusal  to  see  the 
Countess  of  Loudon,  174.  his  opinion 
respecting  Moreau,  Dessaix,  Kleber, 
andLannes,176;  ofMassenaandPiche- 
gru,  178.  death  of  Moreau,  179.  his 
remarks  on  Soult  and  Ney,  180.  had 
no  understanding  with  the  generals  in 
France  on  his  landing  from  Elba,  181. 
his  character  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia,  ib.  his  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  remarks 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  182.  on  the 
Russian  campaign,  184.  burning  of 
Moscow,  185.  expedition  to  St  Do- 
mingo, 186.  remarks  on  the  imbecility 
of  the  British  ministers,  187.  severe 
upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  188.  observa- 
tions on  our  treatment  of  the  Catholics, 
190.  reason  for  his  ordering  the  Turks 
to  be  shot  at  Jaffa,  191.  denies  poison- 
ing the  sick,  ib.  innocent  of  the  death 
of  Wright  and  Pichegru,  193.  his  cha- 
racter of  Talleyrand  ;  circumstances  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
ib.  his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  reach- 
ing supreme  power,  194.  his  intended 
conquest  of  India,  195,  views  of  Rus- 
sia upon  Turkey,  196.  his  contempt- 
ible opinion  of  the  Bourbons  and  the 
old  regime,  197.  treatment  of,  a  stain 
on  the  honour  of  this  country,  199.  ac- 
knowledged by  the  English  to  be  Em- 
peror, in  the  treaty  signed  at  Chatillon ; 
after  his  fall  only  allowed  the  designa- 
tion of  General,  ib.  his  detention,  be- 
ing a  measure  of  hard  necessity,  ought  to 
have  been  performed  with  extreme  de- 
licacy, 201. 

,  the  anxiety  of  the  world  for  in- 
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formation  concerning  his  life,  habits, 
and  conversation,  almost  as  intense 
since  his  death  as  it  was  while  at  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  xxxviii.  494'.  no- 
tice of  Lord  Ebrington's  conversa- 
tions with  him  at  Elba  j  Napoleon's 
character  of  the  three  northern  mo- 
narchs,  4<95.  his  account  of  the  poi- 
soning and  massacre  at  Jaifd,  496. 
sketch  of  Murat,  497.  character  of 
Las  Cases's  Journal  of  his  Private  Life 
and  Conversations  at  St  Helena,  ib. 
his  recommendation  to  his  attendants 
to  consider  themselves  brothers  on  his 
account,  501.  his  opinions  of  the  su- 
pernatural, ib.  details  respecting  the 
economy  of  his  court,  502.  court  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  anecdotes  of  Marie  An- 
toinette on  Madame  Campan's  autho- 
rity, 503 — 506.  his  patrimonial  estate 
in  Corsica,  and  his  nurse,  507.  his 
affection  for  his  mother,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  wife  and  son,  508.  his 
character  of  Madame  de  Sta'el,  509. 
instances  of  his  generosity,  ib.  his 
amiable  deportment  to  the  sharers  of 
his  captivity,  510.  first  kindling  of  his 
ambition,  511.  his  opinion  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  foreign  policy,  512;  and 
of  the  proper  course  of  England  to- 
wards the  continent,  513.  his  march 
from  Grenoble  to  Paris,  on  his  return 
from  Elba,  514^516. 
Napoleon,  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'His- 
toire  de  France,  ecrits  a  Sainte  Helene,  ! 
sous  la  dictee  de,"  xlii.  64.  causes  of 
the  contradictory  opinions  entertained 
of  him,  05.  what  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  this  work;  reasons  why  his  acquaint-  ! 
ance  with  mankind  could  not  be  very  j 
extensive,  66.  was  anxious  to  have  it  | 
believed  that  his  family  was  noble,  68.  i 
commencement  of  the  career  of,  69.  ! 
visit  of,  to  Paris,  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, 70.  circumstances  under  which 
he  took  the  side  of  the  Convention,  71. 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  72.  motives 
assigned  for  undertaking  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  74.  return  of,  from  Egypt, 
the  period  of  his  life  regarding  which  he 
has  given  the  minutest  details,  77.  sum- 
mary  of  the  intrigues  and  arrangements 
previous  to,  and  details  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  82—92.  system  of 
terror  acted  on  by,  the  very  day  after 
he  had  overturned  the  government,  93. 
felt  more  annoyed  by  republican  than 
by  royalist  conspiracies,  94.     took  the 


merit  of  laws  and  reforms  which  had 
preceded  the  revolution,  or  which  were 
the  most  immediate  consequences  of  it, 

95.  return  of,  in  1815,  the  best  proof 
of  his  influence  over  the  public  mind, 

96.  striking  statement  of  the  fate  of 
eleven  of  the  persons  who  were  active 
agents,  or  willing  concurrents  of,  in  the 
revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  97. 

Napoleon  exerts  his  influence  in  the  per- 
secution and  outlawry  of  the  Prussian 
minister.  Von  Stein,  xlii.  466.  effects  of 
the  Protectorate  of,  in  creating  a  na- 
tional opinion  in  Germany,  467.  re- 
appearance of,  in  1815,  disappoints  the 
hopes  of  Prussian  liberty  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  469.  funguses  that 
had  sprouted  under  the  Protectorship 
of,  in  Germany,  subsequently  collected 
round  Metternich  and  Gentz,  470. 

,  picturesque  lines  of  Manzoni  on, 

xliii.  510. 

,  characteristic  traits  of,  again  per- 
mitted to  circulate  in  France,  xliv.  167. 
piquant  anecdote  of,  in  relation  to  the 
head  clerk  of  a  department,  168. 

,  interest  in  every  thing  connected 

with,  traced  to  a  higher  source  than  mere 
curiosity,  xliv.  384.  circumstances  at- 
tending the  surrender  of,  well  supplied 
by  the  publication  of  Captain  Maitland's 
Narrative,  385.  famous  letter  of,  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  387.  appears  to 
have  reckoned  on  a  reception  in  Eng- 
land, before  he  resolved  on  surrender- 
ing himself,  388.  appearance  and  dress 
of,  on  coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
ib.  unexceptionable  demeanour  of,  while 
on  shipboard,  389.  received  by  Cap- 
tain Maitland  in  a  way  which  did  not 
leave  the  disposal  of  his  person  to  the 
English  government,  390.  want  of  dig- 
nity, reason,  or  justice,  in  the  orders 
of  that  government,  391.  complaints 
of,  on  the  idea  of  being  sent  to  Saint 
Helena,  392.  recovers  his  tranquillity, 
and  makes  his  solemn  protest  to  Lord 
Keith,  393.  complaints  of,  against  the 
English  government,  394.  lively  inte- 
rest testified  by,  in  behalf  of  Savary  and 
Lallemand,  395.  dignified  departure  of, 
from  the  Bellerophon,  395.  other  per- 
sonal traits  of,  396.  greatness  of,  on 
what  truly  founded,  and  admiration  of, 
how  far  to  be  carried,  ib.  397. 

will  be  remembered  by  posterity 


for  his  code  of  laws,  when  his  most  bril- 
liant victories  are  forgotten,  xlv.  460, 
and  481. 

,  ingenious  parallel  drawn  between 
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and  Cromwell,  by  Mr  Hallam,  xlviii. 
142.  as  a  general,  143.  in  the  gene- 
ral spirit  and  character  of  his  admini- 
stration, 144.  the  conclusion  of  the 
parallel  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, 146. 

Napoleon,  manner  in  which  he  fought  the 
actions  of  Moskvva  and  Leipsic,  instan- 
ced as  a  proof  of  the  great  use  of  mili- 
tary education,  xlix.  405. 

I  was  the  great  practical  apostle  of 

the  protective  and  prohibitory  system 
of  commerce  in  France,  L.  49.  down- 
fall of,  accelerated,  by  his  anti-commer- 
cial wars,  50.  system  of,  as  regarded 
national  industry,  improved  on  by  the 
ministers  of  the  restoration,  51. 

— — — ,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  by 
Dr  Channing,  142.  standard  assumed 
by  Dr  Channing  to  find  fault  with,  143. 
animadversions  on  the  injustice  thereby 
done  to,  144. 

Narrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a  sailor,  who 
was  wrecked  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa  in  1810.     See  Adams. 

of  Events  which  have  recently 

occurred  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  See 
Ceylon. 

(circumstantial)  of  the  Campaign 

in  Russia.     See  Labaume. 

I  I  —  of  a  Journey  of  5000  Miles  through 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Parts  of  Ame- 
rica.    See  America.     See  Fearon. 

of  the  Expeditions  to   Dongola 


and  Sennaar,  under  Ismael  Pacha.  See 
English. 

of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  in 

1821  and  1822.     See  Fraser. 

of  the  Surrender  of  Bonaparte. 

See  Maitland.     See  Napoleon. 

of  Travels  and   Discoveries  in 

Northern  and  Central  Africa,  in  1822, 
1823,  and  1824.  See  Afiica.  Denham, 
Clapperton. 

of  the  Campaigns  of  the  British 


Army  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 
See  Gleig. 

of  a  Survey  of  the  Intertropical 

and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia,  be- 
tween 1818  and  1822.    See  King. 
— —  (Personal)  of  a  Journey  from  In- 
dia to  England.     See  Keppel. 

of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  to 

the  borders  of  Egypt.     See  Cyrenaica. 
See  Delhi  Cella. 

of  a  second  Expedition  to  the 

shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  1825,  1826, 
and  1827.     See  Franklin. 

of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North 

Pole  in  1827.     See  Parry. 


Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.     See  Auldjo. 

•  of  a  Journey  from  Constantinople 

to  England,     See  Walsh. 

Nation,  state  of  the,  misrepresented  by 
the  official  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, xxxvi.  375.  enormous  amount  of 
the  yearly  revenue,  1814—1816,  376. 
exceeded  by  a  tenth  the  whole  rental 
of  the  country,  377  ;  yet  inadequate  to 
meet  the  expenditure,  378.  that  por- 
tion of  it  spent  abroad  most  exhausting 
to  our  resources ;  the  amount,  383. 
tables  of  income  and  expenditure,  384 
— 389.  expenditure  increasing,  and  re- 
venue decreasing,  in  1818,  1819,  and 
1820;  new  taxes  imposed,  406.  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  our  establishments 
to  a  much  lower  scale,  412.  See  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  Taxation. 

National  bankruptcy,  a  common  resource 
in  France  for  getting  rid  of  financial 
embarrassments,  xxxii.  384.  nothing 
but  the  most  overwhelming  necessity 
can  justify,  xxxv.  483. 

debt,  Dr  Hamilton's  "  Enquiry 

concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress,  the 
Redemption  and  Present  State,  and  the 
Management  of  the,"  xxiv.  294.  the 
enormous  and  increasing  mass  of,  is 
now  the  first  object  of  alarm  and  anxie- 
ty, and  all  are  eager  to  devise  means  for 
lightening  the  burden,  295.  manner  in 
which  the  benefit  of  compound  interest 
accrues  to  a  nation  in  its  transactions 
with  the  public  creditor,  296.  effect 
of  discharging  a  debt  with  borrowed 
money,  298.  taxation  alone  must  sup- 
ply every  shilling  which  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  redemption  of  the  debt, 
303.  not  only  unprofitable,  but  perni- 
cious, to  pay  the  public  debt  with  bor- 
rowed money,  304.  Dr  H.  first  point- 
ed out  the  cause  of  the  real  inefficiency 
of  the  sinking  fund,  namely,  that  as  long 
as  the  public  expenditure  exceeds  the 
taxation,  the  sinking  fund  is  paying  debt 
with  borrowed  money,  306.  in  time  of 
war  there  seems  no  reason  for  retaining 
it,  308.  calculation  of  loss  which  the 
nation  has  sustained  by  it,  ib.  not  a 
criterion  to  direct  a  minister  in  his 
plans  for  taking  off  taxes,  310.  ar- 
rangements made  in  1792  abandoned 
in  1802,  but  revived  in  1813  and  1814 
by  Mr  Vansittart,  311.  the  measure 
regarded  as  popular,  but  imwise,  ib. 
his  statement  of  his  plan  examined  by 
Dr  H.,  314.  reasons  why  the  loans 
are  made  in  the  3  per  cents,  and  why 
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the  money-lenders  prefer  that  stock, 
313.  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  funding  system,  319. 
National  debt,  argument  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  it  is  in  no  way  burdensome, 
xxxiii.  167.  fact  which  this  establishes, 
ib.  difference  of  our  situation,  had  the 
immense  sums  which  it  represents  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  original 
owners,  U).  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
loans  in  diminishing  national  wealth,  i6. 
real  state  of  the  case — that  1700  mil- 
lions of  capital  have  been  dissipated  in 
war  in  the  space  of  20  years,  and  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country  in  conse- 
quence, 168.  Mr  Ricardo's  proposal 
for  paying  it  off  at  once  by  an  assessment 
on  the  capital  of  the  country,  180. 

,  in  what  light  all  proposals  for  re- 
ducing, otherwise  than  by  actual  pay- 
ment, are  to  be  considered,  xxxv.  482. 
effect  of  repealing  the  corn  laws  in  re- 
lieving the  burden  of,  483.  the  coun- 
try at  present  fully  able  to  fulfil  her  ob- 
ligations, whatever  may  be  the  case 
hereafter,  ib.  the  holders  of,  not  at  all 
benefited  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  va- 
lue of  money  since  1800,  484.  proved 
on  the  contrary  to  have  sustained  a 
considerable  annual  loss,  485 — 487.  no 
reduction  of,  ought  to  be  attempted  by 
reducing  the  standard  of  money,  488. 

,  amount  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  at 
the  accession  of  George  XL,  xxxix.  21. 
progress  of,  till  1817,  23.  total  of  un- 
redeemed, funded  and  unfunded,  with 
charges  of  interest  and  management 
from  1818  to  1823,  ib.  statement  of 
its  reduction  between  1816  and  1822, 
hypothetical  and  visionary,  39.  every 
statement  made  by  Ministers  since 
1816,  nugatory,  fallacious,  and  unfound- 
ed, 41. 

,  sum  paid  for  the  interest  and  ma- 
nagement of,  in  Britain,  in  the  year 
ended  5th  January  1827,  xlvi.  396. 
scheme  for  discharging  the,  by  assess- 
ment on  capital,  proposed  by  Mr  Hutch- 
ison, 407.  amount  of,  and  sum  re- 
quired for  its  entire  extinction,  ib.  as- 
sessment on,  necessary  to  cancel  half 
the  public  debt,  408.  scheme  for  the 
liquidation  of,  could  not  inflict  any  pecu- 
liar hardship  on  the  holders  of  capital, 
409.  objection  to  the  plan  of  dis- 
charging the,  from  the  inequality  of  its 
operation,  answered ;  as  also  another 
from  the  quantity  of  fixed  property  it 
would  bring    into  the  market,    411. 


issue  of  Exchequer  bills  recommended 
for  facilitating  the  operation  of  liquida- 
ting  the,  412.  suggestions  respecting 
titles  of  land  sold  under  this  operation, 
ib.  serious  inconveniences  of,  which 
should  not  prevent  its  adoption,  413. 
opinion  of  Mr  Hume  on  the  conse- 
quences of,  perhaps  expressed  too 
strongly,  ib.  beneficial  results  of  the 
liquidation  of  one  half  of  the,  414. 

has  been,  with  a  trifling  excep- 


tion, wholly  contracted  since  the  revo- 
lution, xlvii.  61.  growth  of,  subsequent 
to  the  accession  of  George  II.,  63. 
various  speculations  as  to  what  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country  would 
have  been  had  such  a  large  debt  not 
been  incurred,  64.  circumstances  which 
increased  the  capital  of  the  country 
notwithstanding  the  growth  of,  66.  rates 
of  interest  at  which  the  sums  compo- 
sing it,  previous  to  George  II.  were 
raised,  68.  began,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
encumbrance,  73 ;  consequences  of  this 
on  the  practice  of  funding,  74.  exami- 
nation of  Mr  Ricardo's  view  of  borrow- 
ing at  a  low  interest,  by  additions  to 
the  stock  of,  ib.  75.  account  of  the 
gradual  increase  of,  by  loans,  from  1793 
to  1816,  both  inclusive,  80.  interest 
on,  under  a  system  of  borrowing  a  real 
capital  with  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
would  now  have  been  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  21  to  14.81.  (See  Fund- 
t»g,  Loans,  Taxation.) 

,  Mr  Southey's  notions  on,  exhi- 

bited,  L.  542. 

National  difficulties  practically  explained, 
xxvii.  373.; 

National  monuments  are  like  fairy  gold, 
which  becomes  a  thing  of  nought  when 
borne  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  spell- 
bound palace,  xxix.  215. 

,  observations  on  the  taste  of,  xliii. 

509.  characteristic  defects  of  those  of 
Britain,  510. 

National  Society  for  educating  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  established  church, 
founded  on  an  exclusive  principle,  xxi. 
209.  contrast  between  that  and  the 
Lancasterian  institution,  210.  makes 
two  schools  necessary  where  one  would 
suffice,  ib.  with  great  means  has  hi- 
therto done  very  little,  218.  report  of 
the  committee  conveys  hardly  any  in- 
formation, ib. 

— — ,  notice  of  the  labours  of  the,  in 
the  education  of  the  poor,  xxxiv.  226. 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  its  directors  in 
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opening  their  school  doors  wide  to  all, 
230.  insufficiency  of  its  means  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it,  231.  its  mana- 
gers recommended  to  confine  their  la- 
bours to  the  metropolis,  233.  has  long 
outlived  the  outcry  originally  raised 
against  it,  235. 

Nations,  the  characters  of,  can  never  be 
wholly  erased  by  their  change  of  fortune, 
xxxii.  388. 

,  like  individuals,  may  have  their 
faults  corrected  by  seeing  the  conse- 
quences of  them  exhibited  in  others, 
xli.  1.  character  of,  a  great  chapter,  in 
which  the  diversities  of  taste  form  a 
section,  xlii.  4.09.  taste  of,  much  af- 
fected by  early  models,  411.  politeness 
of  some,  its  peculiar  character,  439. 
security  and  honour  of,  depend  mainly 
on  their  forms  of  government,  460. 

Natural  History,  cause  of  its  being  too 
much  despised  in  this  country,  xxxvii. 
122. 

Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  a  recent 
publication,  parts  of,  referred  to,  with 
approbation,  L.  293. 

Natural  Philosophy,  great  inferiority  of  the 
French  to  the  English  in  the  sciences 
connected  with,  xxxiv.  394,  395. 

,  a  general  knowledge  of,  most  im- 
portant to  a  geologist,  xxxviii.  417. 

,   taught   with    great  fulness  and 

precision  in  the  London  university, 
xlviii.  254.  collections  for,  made  by  Dr 
Lardner  in  that  seminary,  257. 

Naugerius,  beautiful  verses  of,  on  Padua, 
xxi.  387. 

"  Naval  subjects,  Cursory  Suggestions  on, 
with  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  raising 
seamen  by  ballot,"  xli.  154.  facts  and 
reasonings  on  coercion  in  manning  the 
navy,  examined,  155 — 157.  estimate 
in,  of  additional  seamen  required  at  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  157.  statement 
of  the  modes  of  evading  impressment, 
177. 

Navarette,  Don  F.  M.,  extensive  collec- 
tion of  documents  published  by,  relating 
to  the  history  and  voyages  of  Columbus, 
xlviii.  2. 

Navigation,  inland,  astonishing  command 
of,  possessed  by  the  North  American 
United  States,  xxxi.  134. 

Navigation  laws,  history  of  the,  xxxviii. 
478.  the  famous  act  passed  by  Crom- 
well's Parliament,  adopted  by  Charles 
IL,  still  the  basis  of  our  maritime 
code,  479.  naval  power  of  tlie  Dutch 
not  weakened  by  our  restrictions,  but 
by  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the 


ruinous  contests  they  had  to  maintain 
with  other  countries,  481.  the  system 
rather  diminished  than  increased  our 
mercantile  navy,  483.  question  as  to 
the  best  means  of  still  preserving  our 
maritime  pre-eminence,  ib.  a  conti- 
nued  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of, 
the  most  efficient  means  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  commerce,  484.,  chan- 
ges effected  in,  by  the  bills  of  Messrs  Wal- 
lace and  Huskissonin  1821,485—489. 
report  of  committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons recommending  a  consolidation  of 
the  maritime  laws,  489.  evil  effects  of 
continuing  high  port  and  other  duties 
on  foreign  ships,  492.  proposed  alter- 
ations good,  but  do  not  go  far  enough» 
493. 

Navy  of  Great  Britain,  establishment  of  the, 
in  1824,  xli.  157.  strength  of,  must 
depend  on  the  enemy  to  be  encountered 
in  war,  158.  composition  of,  as  regards 
the  proportion  of  sea  and  landsmen, 
159.  situation  of,  in  respect  to  wages, 
compared  with  that  of  America,  164. 
supply  of  officers  always  abundant  for, 
167.  the  medical  department  of,  im- 
proved, 168.  impressment  for,  num- 
ber of  persons  occupied  by,  172.  moral 
character  of,  lowered  by  impressment, 
174.  useful  members  of,  supplied  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  176.  system  of 
arrangements  in,  excellent  as  regards 
pay,  provisions,  and  minute  arrange- 
ments of  the  civil  service,  180. 

hardships  of  high  command  in,  shown 

in  the  case  of  Lord  Collingwood,  xlvii. 
401.  power  of  flogging  given  to  cap- 
tains of  the,  considered,  403.  severe 
punishment,  inefficient  officers,  and  im- 
pressment in,  causes  and  results  of,  ex- 
amined, 405.  plan  for  maintaining  the 
force  of,  by  Lord  Collingwood,  406. 
present  method  of  providing  the,  with 
officers,  exposed,  408 — 411.  character 
of  the  officers  of,  debased  by  patronage, 
412.  strong  feelings  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood on  the  corruption  of,  413.  touch- 
ing instance  of  bravery  and  misfortune 
in  the,  415.  officers  of,  how  to  be 
formed,  416.  should  be  made  the  nur- 
sery of  seamen,  417.  fatal  influence 
of  impressment  on  the  character  of, 
418. 

the  commercial,  an  account  showing 

the  increase  of,  from  1814  to  1825,  both 
inclusive,  xlv.  454.  expense  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  Britain,  compared  with  other 
countries  of  Europe,  4^6. 
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Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  referred  to, 

xli.  29. 
Neapolitan  courage,  traits  of,  xxxii.  334. 
■  literature,  observations  on,  by  Mr 

Eustace,  xxi.  408. 
Necker,  Madame,  character  of,  by  the  Due 

de  Levis,  xxii.  290. 

,  Monsieur,  character  of,   by  the 

Due  de  Levis,  xxii.  282.     visit  to  him 

at  Coppet,  by  Mr  John  Tvveddell,  xxv. 

296. 
,  Madame  de  Stael's  remarks  on 


his  different  administrations,  xxx.  286 
—288,  292—294. 

— — — ,  character  of,  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
xxxvi.  56. 

-,  his  singular  argument  in  favour 


of  the  Funding  System,  xxxix.  17. 

vulgar  abuse  of,  by  the  Prince  de 


Montbarey,  xli  v.  438. 

Necker  de  Saussure,  Madame  de,  "OEuvres 
inedites  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Stae),"  xxxvi.  54.  her  account  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sta'el  too  much  in  the  style 
of  panegyric  ;  not  sufficiently  individual 
or  familiar,  55 — 60. 

•'   ■       ,  M.,  "  Voyage  en  Ecosse, 

et  aux  lies  Hebrides,"  xxxviii.  413. 
respectability  of  his  literary  descent, 
433.  of  two  bad  books,  (his  and 
De  Boue's,  on  the  Geology  of  Scot- 
land,) his  the  worst,  ib.  specimens  of 
its  execution ;  his  accuracy  in  tran- 
scribing equal  to  his  accuracy  in  obser- 
ving, 434.  his  ingratitude  to  De  Bouu, 
after  borrowing  from  him  his  general 
article  on  the  Geology  of  Scotland,  435. 
amusing  to  see  two  rivals  in  Scottish 
geology  disputing  about  what  neither 
ever  saw,  ib.  his  blunders  in  botany 
and  zoology,  i6.  his  account  of  Ossian, 
Scottish  Music,  Edinburgh,  the  High- 
landers, Church  Education  in  England 
and  Scotland,  436,  437. 

Necklace,  Diamond,  history  of  the  cele- 
brated affair  of,  xxx.  437—440.  See 
Rohan. 

Negroes,  experiment  on  the  industrious 
habits  of,  made  at  Tortola,  xlv.  384. 
alleged  aversion  of  the  white  race  to- 
wards, examined,  387 — 394.  wretched 
state  of  the  captured,  when  landed  in 
Tortola,  395.  conduct  of  the  majority 
of,  when  settled  there,  396.  reason 
why,  when  free,  they  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
399—404.  the  laws  which  regulate 
labour,  within  the  tropics,  the  same  as 
every  where  else,  405.  of  Hayti,  state 
of,  in  respect  to  industry,  and  the  causes 


which  repress  it,  409 — 412.  circum- 
stances which  compelled  the  Haytian 
women  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour, 
414.  decline  of  the  industry  of,  to  what 
attributable,  415.  North  American 
free  ;  their  situation  in  Hayti,  417,  418. 
cause  and  probable  near  consequences 
of  the  decay  of  the  numbers  of,  in  our 
West  India  islands,  422.  See  Moodi/. 
Negro  Slavery;  or  a  creed  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  that 
state  of  society,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  especially 
in  Jamaica,"  xxxviii.  168.  reasons  why 
the  abolitionists  in  the  first  instance 
disavowed  all  views  of  emancipation, 
169.  the  interest  of  the  slaves  required 
it  to  be  postponed,  ib.  their  ultimate 
emancipation  was  never  absent  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  abolitionists,  170. 
their  disappointment  that,  during  the 
long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
abolition  of  the  traffic,  no  step  has  been 
taken  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  slaves,  &c., 
171.  necessity  which  their  conduct 
affords  for  the  interference  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  ib.  associations  formed 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
and  liberating  the  West  Indian  popula- 
tion, 172.  from  one  of  these  the  pre- 
sent pamphlet  proceeds,  ib.  contains 
the  most  recent  information,  taken  from 
estates  as  well  managed  as  the  system 
will  permit,  ib.  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cooper,  as  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  173 — 176.  associa- 
tion at  Liverpool,  with  Mr  Roscoe  at 
the  head  of  it,  for  mitigating  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  preparing  its  ultimate 
abolition,  177. 

,  picture  of,  as  it  exists  in  Virginia 

in  the  United  States,  xxx.  125—127. 
xxxi.  146—148. 

the  only  disgrace  or  danger  im- 


pending over  America,  xxxi.  202. 
,  American  states  in  which  the  fo- 


reign slave  trade  has  been  abolished, 
xxxiii.  421. 

,  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, recommending  the  mitigation  and 
gradual  abolition  of,  xli.  203.  pro- 
gress of  measures  for  the  gradual  and 
complete  abolition  of,  207.  system 
of,  must  be  changed,  212.  discussion 
respecting,  not  calculated  to  augment 
the  risk  of  insurrection  among  the 
negroes,  216.  conduct  of  the  legis- 
lature regarding,  not  calculated  to  ex- 
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cite  confidence,  ^20.  still  unmitigated, 
as  regards  the  protection  of  the  law  to 
slaves,  223.  intense  interest  respect- 
ing, excited  by  the  speeches  of  able  and 
long,  tried  advocates  for  the  abolition  of, 

226.  instant  mitigation  of,  the  wish 
and  determination  of  the  middle  classes, 

227.  See  Slavery. 

Negro  Slavery,  horrors  of  the  internal  trade 

of,  xliv.  207. 
Negro  Slaves,  "  Thoughts  on  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  condition  of  the, 
in  the  British  colonies,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  emancipation,"  &c.,  by 
T.  Clarkson,  xxxix.  118.  feelings  of 
virtuous  and  enlightened  men  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  119.  but  one  con- 
ceivable justification  for  the  continuance 
of  the  system,  120.  principle  which 
guides  us  safely  and  consistently  through 
the  question,  ib.  measures  of  Mr  Dun- 
das  and  Mr  Burke  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes,  122.  speeches  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Mr  Sheridan,  and  Lord 
Grenville,  at  the  time  of  carrying  the 
abolition,  all  proving  that  ultimate  eman- 
cipation was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  abolitionists,  123 — 126.  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  hasten  this  con- 
summation, 126.  seven  different  cases 
in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
with  the  happiest  results,  127 — 138. 
proof  that  slave  labour  is  far  less  bene- 
ficial  than  that  of  hired  servants,  138, 
139.  remarks  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
Negro  insurrection  at  Demerara,  279, 
280. 
Negro  Slave  Trade  in  the  river  Gaboon, 
present  state  of,  xxxii.  397.  See  Slave 
Trade. 
Need-fire,  extraordinary  superstition  of,  in 

Scotland,  explained,  xlvii.  511. 
Neele,  Henry,  "  The  Romance  of  His- 
tory,— England,"  xlvii.  331.  ^qq  Eng- 
land. See  History. 
Neild,  James,  "  State  of  the  Prisons  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,"  xxii. 
385.  not  an  easy  matter  to  fix  the 
public  attention  to  this  subject,  ib,  its 
repulsiveness  to  general  feeling,  ib.  in- 
stances of  abuse  at  Beaumaris  county 
jail,  the  house  of  correction  at  Alnwick, 
and  the  castle  at  Dover,  386—388. 
encouragement  to  proceed,  from  what 
has  been  done  since  Howard's  time, 
388.  a  great  deal  effected  by  the  so- 
ciety for  the  discharge  and  relief  of 
small  debtors,  ib.  also  by  Mr  Neild's 
own  exertions  as  a  magistrate  and  pri- 
vate gentleman,  389.  at  Chelmsford, 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


Colchester,  and  Aylesbury,  389 — 391. 
importance  of  properly  warming  the 
prisons  in  cold  weather,  391.  necessity 
of  abolishing  all  jail  fees  whatever,  392. 
Mr  Neild's  humanity  in  supplying  the 
poor  prisoners  in  Ayr  jail  with  blankets, 
394.  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  respecting  the  Borough  Comp- 
ter, ib.,  not  even  answered,  395.  state 
of  the  Scotch  prisons,  ib.  mistaken 
idea  of  Mr  N.  and  others  respecting  the 
severity  of  the  Scotch  law,  396.  cor- 
ruption of  morals  to  which  prisoners 
are  exposed,  397.  state  of  the  city  jail, 
and  the  county  and  city  Bridewell  of 
Edinburgh,  398.  Mr  N.'s  work  enti- 
tled to  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
good  citizens,  .399.  he  has  received  no 
encouragement  from  ministers,  ih.  ne- 
cessity of  magistrates  and  judges  exert- 
ing their  authority  to  remove  the  abuses 
he  has  pointed  out,  ib. 

Nelson,  Viscount,  stigma  attached  to  his 
memory,  from  his  conduct  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  in  1799,  xxii.  122.  life  of,  by 
Mr  Southey,  commended,  454.  causes 
of  its  great  success,  L.  530. 

,  Letters  of,   to  Lady  Hamilton, 

xxiii.  398.  a  most  reprehensible  pub- 
lication, brought  out  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  sordid  profit,  ib.  character  of 
the  letters,  400.  extracts  from  them, 
402—407.     verses  by  him,  408. 

,  character  of,  as  compared  with 

Lord  CoUingwood,  xlvii.  386.  testi- 
mony to  the  undaunted  spirit  of,  by 
CoUingwood,  391.  feeling  letter  of,  to 
Lord  CoUingwood,  393.  characteristic 
note  of,  395.  affectionate  tribute  to,  by 
CoUingwood,  397. 

,  disparaging  mention  of,   by  Dr 


Channing,  in  his  '•  Analysis  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Bonaparte,"  L.  142. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  traditional  etymology 
assigned  by,  for  the  name  of  Alpis 
Graia,  xliii.  174.  version  of  the  oath 
of  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  by, 
177. 

Nero,  a  Roman  general,  manner  in  which 
he  and  his  colleague  Levinus  defeated 
Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  xxxv. 
399. 

,  the  Roman  emperor,  an  instance  of 

the  evil  effects  of  despotic  power  on  a 
naturally  good  disposition,  xxvii.  399. 

Nervous  system,  considered  by  physiolo- 
gists to  be  the  seat  of  those  changes 
which  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition;  but 
the  precise  parts  in  which  they  occur 
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not  ascertained,  xxiv.  439.     retrograde 
progress  of  speculation  on  the  subject, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  ib.  re- 
marks (confined  to  sensation)   intend- 
ed to  promote  investigation,  and  direct 
enquiry  into  the  proper  channel,  440. 
mode  of  investigation  recommended,  ib. 
division  of  the  nervous  system  into  two 
parts,  the  central  mass,  (a  brain  and 
spinal  cord,)  and  the  nerves,  441,  nole. 
cases  cited  to  prove,  1.  that  portions  of 
the  brain  have  been  found  wanting  and 
destroyed ;    and  2.    that  it  has  been 
found  wholly  wanting,    or  destroyed, 
without  producing  loss  of  sensibility  in 
any  organ  of  the  body,  441 — 447.  these 
cases  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  brain  is 
not  at  all  concerned  in   the  changes 
which  precede  sensation,  448.     expe- 
riments on  the  lower  animals,  in  which 
the  brain  was  entirely  taken  out,  with 
the  same  results,  tend  to  confirm  the 
same  inductions,  450. 
Nervous  system,  "  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the,  and  of  the  Brain  in  particu- 
lar, by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,"  xxv. 
227.      their  doctrines  relative  to  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  240 — 
254.     See  Gall. 
. — ,  importance  of,  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal life,  xlvii.  442.     high  faculties,  rea- 
soning power,  and  moral  sense  of  man, 
felt  and  manifested  by  means  of  the,  444. 
strange  opinions  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the,  to  what  owing,  445.     be- 
wildering exhibition  of,  after   the   old 
mode,  447.    happy  conjecture  of  Galen 
respecting,   448.     recent   divisions    of 
physiologists   regarding  the,    in   their 
speculations  on  vitality,  449.     import- 
ant discoveries  relating  to,  principally 
made  by  Mr  Bell,  450.     his  distinction 
of  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum, 
452.     proof  of  his  discovery  of  the  dis- 
tinct functions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  454. 
according  to  him,  there  are  four  difl'erent 
systems  of  nerves  in  the  human  body, 
455.     composition  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row ;  regularity  of  the  spinal,  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  cerebral  nerves,  456 ; 
and  functions  of  the  different  nerves, 
457,  458.     motions  of  respiration  as 
connected  with,  a  necessary  degree  of 
complexity  in,  459.  experiments,  show- 
ing the  difference  between  the  fifth  and 
seventh    pair    of    nerves,    460 — 462. 
nerves  which  are  associated  with  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  in  the  actions  of 
breathing,    speaking,    and   expression, 
402.     consicxion  of  the,  with  the  mo- 


tions of  the  eye,  463 — 465.  induction 
by  which  Mr  Bell  has  ascertained  the 
number  of  nerves  going  into  the  orbit 
of  the  eye,  466.  improvements  to  me- 
dical science  to  be  expected  from  pro- 
per views  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the,  468—470.  tracing  of,  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  elucidates  what  could 
not  otherwise  be  readily  understood, 
471.  study  of,  as  regards  the  uses  of 
the  brain  and  cerebellum,  still  unpro- 
fitable, 472.  alleged  plagiarisms  of  M. 
Magendie  from  Mr  Bell,  473 — 476. 
Exposition  of,  by  Mr  Bell,  little  extend- 
ed by  native  or  foreign  physiologists, 
478.  further  discoveries  which  remain 
to  be  made  in,  479.  connexion  of,  with 
the  manifestation  of  intellect,  still  im- 
perfectly  shown,  ib.  what  may  be  done 
by  future  investigators  in  opening  up 
the,  into  the  arrangements  of  the  cere- 
bral mass,  480. 
Netherlanders,  test  applied  tothe,byJacke 

Strawe  and  his  men,  xxxii.  23. 
Netherlands,  the  kingdom  of  the,  the  best 
legacy  left  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  Europe,  xxxii.  412.    remarks  on  the 
situation  of,  by  M.  de  Pradt,  ib. 

,  the  government  of,  continues  to 

permit  the  trade  in  slaves  at  Surinam, 
xli.  195. 
New  Anti-jacobin  Review,  paltry  charac- 
ter of  the  two  first  numbers  of,  xlvi. 
245.  writers  of,  believed  to  be  the 
great  majority  of  its  readers,  246. 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  character  of,  by 
Mr  Glover,  xxii.  481. 

,  extraordinary  capacity  of  the,  for 
office,  xxxii.  79. 
New  England,  qualification  for  a  vote  in, 
xxxi.  200.    tendencies  towards   Tory- 
ism lately  perceptible  in,  201. 
Newgate,  Mr  Bennet's  publication  on  the 
abuses  in  the  prison  of,  xxx.  479.     his- 
tory of  Mrs  Fry's  miraculous  achieve- 
ment in  the  reformation  of  the  female 
convicts  in,  480 — 486.     See  Fri/. 
New  Orleans,  the  town  of,  in  Louisiana, 
rapid  increase  of,  xxxii.  247. 

,  campaign  of  the  English  army  at, 

admirably  de.«crihed  by  the  autl'or  of 
"  The  Subaltern,"  xlv.  368.  armament 
fitted  out  against,  by  the  British  mini- 
stry, 373.  difficulties  of  the  British 
troops  in  attacking,  374.  bold  and  de- 
cisive manoeuvre  of  the  Americans  be- 
fore, 375.  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham  before,  378 ;  bold  and  original  ex- 
pedient adopted  by,  for  the  reduction 
of,  379.  defeat  of  the  British  forces  at, 
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and  its  consequences  on  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiery,  380. 

Newport,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  causes  of 
the  rejection  of  his  bill,  to  authorize  a 
new  and  complete  valuation  of  the 
church  lands  in  Ireland,  xxxviii.  162. 

News,  the,  Sunday  paper,  character  of, 
xxxviii.  .368. 

New  South  Wales,  climate  and  produc- 
tions of,  xxxii.  28.  caprices  of  nature 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
29.  progress  of  the  colony  from  1788 
to  1817,  30.  extracts  from  the  news- 
papers of,  lb. — 32.  account  of  the  town 
of  Sidney,  ib.  public  institutions,  33. 
roads  and  bridges,  ib.  prices  of  stock, 
land,  necessaries,  &c.  ib.  discovery  of 
the  river  Macquarrie,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  by  Mr  Oxley, 
34.  early  mistakes  in  settling  the  co- 
lony, 36.  inundations  of  the  river 
Hawkesbury,  ib.  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Bligh,  37. 
too  great  number  of  subordinate  settle- 
ments, 38.  Governor  Macquarrie's  ac- 
quaintance with  Political  Economy,  ib. 
his  fixing  a  maximum  on  labour;  his 
orders  for  compulsory  cultivation  of 
garden  ground  ;  his  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  spirits,  38 — 4-0.  enormous  du- 
ties on  train  oil,  on  coals  and  timber,  40. 
refusal  of  the  government  to  allow  dis- 
tilleries, in  order  to  find  a  market  for 
the  redundant  corn,  41.  taxes  imposed 
by  the  governor  now  given  up,  ib. 
branches  of  commerce  which  would  be 
opened  by  allowing  vessels  of  less  than 
300  tons  to  navigate  the  Indian  seas, 
42.  means  proposed  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  ib.  doubts  of 
the  expediency  of  two  of  them,  trial  by 
jury,  and  a  colonial  assembly,  43.  ob- 
jections to  the  settlement,  as  a  school 
for  criminals ;  its  enormous  expense, 
44.  its  want  of  the  essence  of  punish- 
ment, terror,  45.  its  extreme  profligacy 
of  manners,  46.  general  remarks,  47. 
temptations  which  it  oifers  to  respect- 
able persons  to  emigrate  to  it,  ib. 

.,  Journals  of  two  Expeditions  in 
the  interior  of,  by  Oxley,  xxxiv.  422. 
singular  character  of  its  productions 
and  inventions,  ib.  town  of  Bathurst, 
423.  river  Lachlan,  424.  river  Mac- 
quarrie, 426.  want  of  ingenuity  in  the 
natives,  429.  statistical  tables  relative 
to,  430. 

I ,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Colony  of, 
xxxviii,  85.    Mr  Bigge,  the  author  of 


this  Report;  objects  of  his  mission; 
character  of  his  Report;  character  of 
Governor  Macquarrie,  ib.  his  absurd 
mode  of  employing  the  convicts,  86. 
want  of  distinction  between  the  con- 
victs, 87.  the  governor's  poet  laureate, 
88.  the  Rev.  Mr  Marsden,  ib.  con- 
victs advanced  to  be  magistrates,  ob- 
jected to  ;  the  governor  believed  to  be 
right  in  doing  so,  89.  Rev.  Mr  Fulton, 
90.  the  righteous  over-much,  91.  in- 
judicious conduct  of  the  governor  ia 
attempting  to  force  the  society  of  the 
pardoned  convicts  on  the  undetected 
part  of  the  colony,  91.  numbers  and 
importance  of  these,  92.  history  of  Mr 
Samuel  Terry,  one  of  them,  93.  threq 
of  them  directors  of  the  Bank,  ib.  in- 
attention or  ignorance  in  manumitting 
convicts  from  labour,  94.  prevalent  job- 
bing, 95.  want  of  check  on  the  em- 
ployment and  expenditure  of  the  stores, 
96.  horrid  state  of  the  hospital  at  Pa- 
ramatta, ib.  the  governor's  preference 
of  the  accommodation  of  his  horses,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the 
convicts,  97.  Mr  Bennet's  indictment 
against  Governor  Macquarrie  fully  pro- 
ved by  this  Report  of  Mr  Bigge,  98. 
propriety  of  allowing  distillation,  99. 
effects  of  the  liberality  of  a  Bank  clerk 
on  an  outward  voyage,  ib.  pastoral 
convicts,  100.  mode  of  retaking  run- 
away convicts,  101.  pride  of  the  na- 
tive-born youths,  ib.  the  governor's 
tyrannical  conduct  to  three  freemen, 
102.  exorbitant  fees  of  the  governor's 
court,  and  illegal  taxes  levied,  ib.  not 
yet  time  to  introduce  trial  by  jury,  103. 
no  impeachment  by  Mr  Bigge  of  the 
integrity  of  the  governor's  character, 
ib.  the  colony  of  no  present  utility  as 
a  place  of  punishment,  ib.  bad  effects 
of  the  enticing  histories  of  convict  pro- 
sperity, 104.  enormous  expense  of 
transportation,  ib. 
New  South  Wales,  various  recent  accounts 
of,  characterised,  xlvii.  87.  progress  of 
geographical  discovery  in,  88.  maritime 
survey  of,  has  not  been  attended  with 
auspicious  results,  89.  survey  of  the 
coasts  of,  by  Captain  King,  ib. — 91. 
population  of,  and  means  of  its  increase, 
92.  gradual  reform  in  the  convict  po- 
pulation of,  ib.  93.  various  appellations 
given  to  them,  ib.  conspicuous  good 
conduct  of  the  offspring  of  the  convicts 
in,  94.  feuds  in  the  society  of,  ib.  95. 
subdivisions  in  the  castes  of  its  society, 
96,    government  of,  hitli^rto  military, 
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might  now  be  rendered  more  popular, 
97.  industry  of,  ib.  commerce  of,  may 
be  considered  as  the  final  triumph  of 
the  navigating  art,  98.  manufactures, 
their  progress  in,  ib.  recommendations 
of,  as  a  point  of  emigration,  99. 

Newspaper  press  of  London,  character  of 
the,  xxxviii.  360—369. 

Newspapers,  comparative  circulation  of, 
in  France  and  England,  xxxii.  377, 
378. 

,  character  of  the,  which  support 

and  represent  the  West  India  interest, 
xli.  479,  480. 

at  Calcutta,  not  subjected  to  the 

stamp  tax,  and  why?  xlvii.  152. 

,  the  true  Church  of  England,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  editors  of,  xlix. 
455. 

Newstead  Abbey,  description  of,  by  Ho- 
race VValpole,  xxxi.  90.  must  hence- 
forth be  a  memorable  abode,  whatever 
be  its  future  fate,  91. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  inventor,  inde- 
pendently of,  and  along  with  Leibnitz, 
of  the  differential  or  fiuxionary  calculus, 
xxiii.  324,  325.  the  first  to  whom  we 
owe  the  idea  of  the  attraction  of  moun- 
tains, xxvi.  36.  not  a  believer  in  the 
Trinity,  54.  his  idea  of  the  integral 
calculus  approaches  nearer  in  precision 
and  accuracy  to  that  of  Lagrange,  than 
any  of  the  intermediate  writers,  xxvii. 
88.  many  of  his  discoveries  very  su- 
perficially treated  by  Mr  Dealtry,  in  his 
Principles  of  Fluxions,  98. 

■-,  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
disputed  with  him  by  Cassegrain,  xxiv. 
31.  Montucla's  observation  on  the 
point,  32.     farther  remarks,  ib.  riote. 

,  apologetical  letter  of,  to  Locke, 

for  having  expressed  uncharitable  opi- 
nions of  him,  xxxvi,  244.  Mr  Locke's 
reply,  245.  character  of  Maclaurin's 
account  of  his  discoveries,  227.  the 
republication  of  his  Principia  at  Rome, 
a  proof  of  the  progress  of  toleration  in 
Italy  since  the  time  of  Galileo,  249. 
insolent  manner  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Hutchinson,  xxxix.  202,  9iole. 
,  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation the  foundation  of  physical  as- 
tronomy, xxxi.  376.  the  reverence  with 
which  his  works  are  regarded  at  Cam- 
bridge too  exclusive,  377.  his  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  two  bodies  gra- 
vitating to  one  another,  382. 
— — — ,  commencement  of  his  intimacy 
with  John  Locke,  L.  20.  curious  de- 
monstration of  a  proposition  in  his 


Principia,  sent  by,  to  Locke,  21.  cor- 
respondence of,  with  Locke,  on  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  ib.  ;  and 
on  the  Prophecies,  22.  proofs  of  the 
commencement  of  his  alienation  of 
mind,  23.  affecting  letter  of,  to  Locke, 
and  the  admirable  answer  to  it,  24. 

New  York,  population  of  the  city  of, 
doubled  since  1805,  xxxi.  134.  popu- 
lation of  the  State  increased  tenfold  in 
00  years,  ib. 

,    increase   of,   since   1756,  xlix. 

499. 

Nguy-en-chung,  Emperor  of  Cochin.  Chi- 
na, Tunquin,  &c.,  account  of,  xxii.  352. 
his  alliance  with  the  King  of  France, 
353. 

Nice,  character  of,  by  Mr  Forsyth,  xxii. 
377. 

,  Dr  Smollett's  complaints  against, 

pretty  well-founded,  xxix.  209.  filth, 
and  vermin,  and  nastiness  of  the  place 
and  the  inhabitants,  ib.  the  metamor- 
phosis of  Ajax  exhibited  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  neighbourhood,  210. 

Nicephorus  Gregoras,  the  voluminous 
Byzantine  history  by,  an  account  of,  L. 
91.  humorous  apologue  of  the  cobbler's 
cat  by,  92. 

Nicol,  S.  W.,  "  Summary  Review  of  the 
Report  on  Evidence  relative  to  the 
Poor  Laws,"  xxxiil.  91.  his  objections 
to  the  plan  of  a  district  school,  93,  94. 
his  remark,  that  the  modes  of  settle- 
ment do  not  increase  litigation,  un- 
founded, 100.  his  assertion,  that  the 
low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  master  is 
an  injustice  to  the  pauper,  controvert- 
ed, 107. 

Nicolai,  his  Joys  of  Werther,  a  parody  on 
Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Werther,  xxvi. 
334. 

Niebelungen  Lied,  the,  an  old  German 
epic,  or  poetical  romance,  xxii.  214. 
account  of,  by  Weber,  xxvi.  186. 

Niebuhr,  F.  G.,  review  of  the  Roman 
history  of,  postponed  until  the  appear- 
ance of  a  translation  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, xlvi.  268. 

,  remark  of,  on  the  similarity  of 

the  Scottish  dialect  to  the  Danish,  xlvii. 
490. 

-,  remarks  of,  at  Verona,  lead  to  the 

discovery  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius, 
xlviii.  382.  first  discoveries  of,  com- 
municated to  Savigny,  383.  arguments 
of,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  work  as- 
cribed to  Gains,  385.  opinions  of,  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius, 
386. 
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Niebulir,  F.  G.  "  Corpus  Scriptoriim  His- 
toiite  Byzantinae,"  edited  by,  L.  85.  opi- 
nion of,  against  the  junction  of  the  Latin 
translation  with  the  Greek  original  of 
the  authors  comprehending  this  series, 
88.  remark  of,  on  the  occasional  ele- 
gance of  Agathias,  90.  slighting  opi- 
nion  entertained  by,  of  the  works  of 
Porphyrogenitus  on  the  etiquette  of  the 
court  of  Byzantium,  91-. 

Niger,  the  river,  summary  of  the  differ- 
ent tlieories,  or  opinions,  as  to  the  true 
termination  of,  xxiv.  487 — 489. 

,  account  of  the  trade  of,  in  1764,  by 
an  Arabic  interpreter,  xxvi.  399. 

,  contributions  of  Denham  and  Clap- 

perton  to  settle  the  dispute  respecting 
the  course  and  termination  of  tlie,  xliv. 
208.  four  rivers  which  have  been 
claimants  for  the  name  of,  210.  course 
of,  considered,  212. 

,  preliminary  question  of  what  it  is, 
not  easy  of  solution,  xlix.  145.  hypo- 
thesis concerning,  examined,  146.  ap- 
proach to,  at  Danrora,  by  Richard 
Lander,  147. 

—— ,  "  Dissertation  on  the  Course  and 
probable  Termination  of,"  by  Sir  Rufane 
Donkin,  L,  494.  analogies  respecting 
the  name  of,  furnished  by  etymological 
research,  495.  theory  of  the  course 
of,  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Donkin,  as 
connected  with  the  geographical  sys- 
tem of  Ptolemy,  496 — 500.  course 
of,  from  Boussa,  supposed  by  him  to 
be  eastward,  501.  connexion  of,  with 
the  waters  of  Lake  Tchad,  examined, 
502.  conversion  of,  into  the  Wad- el- 
Ghazel,  merely  a  geographical  hypothe- 
sis, 503.  hypothesis  of  Sir  R.  Donkin 
pronounced  to  be  unfounded,  ib.  the 
nearer  vicinity  of,  necessary  to  any  re- 
levant discussion  of  the  question,  504. 

Nile,  voyage  up  the,  by  Mr  Legh,  xxvii. 
423.  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the 
population  along  its  banks,  ib.  ruins  of 
Antinoe,  425.  Siout ;  Gaw-el-Kebir  ; 
Girzeh;  Dendera,  420.  Thebes;  Es- 
souan  or  Syene;  the  cataracts,  427. 
scenery  of  the  river  on  enteritig  Egypt 
from  Nubia,  428.  ruins  at  Philoe,  ib. 
voyage  beyond  the  cataracts  from  Es- 
souan  to  Ibrim,  430.  temple  of  Sibhoi, 
ib.  Dehr,  432.  Jbrim,  ib.  obstacles 
to  the  farther  progress  of  Europeans, 
433.  points  of  observation  when  the 
field  of  discovery  is  more  open,  434. 
population  of  Nubia  along  the  banks, 
ib.     return  to  Dehr,  435,     temple  at 


Dakki,  ib.  temples  at  Gucrfeh  Hassan 
and  Kalaptshi,  436. 

Nile,  its  course,  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia, 
lies  in  a  country  hitherto  nearly  un- 
known, xli.  181.  upper  banks  of,  ac- 
count of  the  tribes  dwelling  there,  183. 
states  which  border  on,  overrun  by 
Mahommed  Ali,  186.  channels  of,  in 
Merawe  and  Dongola,  now  first  care- 
fully surveyed,  187.  junction  of,  with 
the  Astapus,  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  form  an  island  of  Meroe,  189.  know- 
ledge of  the,  beyond  Meroe,  possessed 
by  Ptolemy,  imperfect,  191.  branches 
of,  at  Meroe,  notions  of  them  entertain- 
ed by  Mela  and  Pliny,  192.  course  of, 
through  Nubia  bordered  by  bold  rocks, 
194. 

,  connexion  of,  with  the  supposed 

union  of  all  the  rivers  of  Central  Africa, 
xliv.  209.  attempt  to  preserve  a  rem- 
nant of  the  theory  which  identifies  it 
with  the  Niger,  212. 

,  remarks  on  the  western  deriva- 
tion of,  by  Herodotus,  L.  495,  496. 
anticipations  concerning  the  fate  of,  at 
its  Delta,  by  Sir  R.  Donkin,  502. 

Nineveh,  the  Fall  of,  a  poem,  by  Edwin 
Atherstone,  xlviii.  47.  character  of 
our  modern  poetry,  illustrated  by,  52. 
extracts  from,  54—60.  stands  on  the 
level  of  Southey's  Madoc  or  Don  Ro- 
derick, 60. 

,  the  Fall  of,  a  picture  by  Mr  Mar- 
tin, referred  to  for  its  power  of  human 
expression,  xlix.  465.  this  picture  not 
obnoxious  to  the  objection  urged  against 
Mr  Martin's  multiplicities  of  detail, 
468. 

Nizza,  Father  Marco  de,  the  famous  im- 
posture of  a  northern  Eldorado,  by, 
xlviii.  427. 

Nobility,  hereditary,  conjoined  with  pro- 
perty, an  inherent  feature  in  the  Gothic 
polity,  xxxvi.  292. 

of  France,  privileges  and  excep- 
tions which  they  claimed  before  the 
Revolution,  xxx.  288,  289. 

speculation  on  the  effects  of  the 


restoration  of,  xxiii.  16. 

conduct  of,  when    Turgot    was 


called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  xlvi.  264. 
admonition  which  the  unspeakable  mi- 
sery and  manifold  degradation  of,  offers 
to  the  nobility  of  England,  266. 

Russian,  character  and  manners 


of  the,  by  Dr  Lyall,xl.  480—483. 

of  Sicily,  character  of,  by  Mr  Gait, 


xxiii.  47, 
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No- Popery,  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the 
fools,  the  rogues,  the  base  and  the  ho- 
nest people,  who  use  the  cry  of,  xlr.  443. 

Norbury,  Lord,  an  instance  of  a  judge  re- 
taining his  seat  after  80  years  of  age, 
xlv.  465. 

Normans,  early  expeditions  of  the,  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  xxx.  35. 

,  distinguished  for  their  spirit  of 
chicanery  and  litigation,  xxxiv.  194. 

Norris,  William,  a  lunatic,  confined  in 
Bethlem  Hospital,  remarkable  case  of, 
xxviii.  439,  440. 

North,  Lord,  gross  libel  on  his  memory 
by  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  xxv.  202.  observa- 
tions on  his  coalition  with  Mr  Fox, 
203.  character  of,  by  Mr  Burke,  ib.  See 
Burke.     See  Coalition. 

North  Cape,  description  of,  by  Von  Bucb, 
xxii.  165. 

Northcote,  James,  "  Life  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,"  xxiii.  263.  the  author's 
work  would  have  been  preferable  if  it 
had  been  more  professional,  269.  his 
able  and  impartial  discussion  of  Rey- 
nolds's merits  and  defects,  273.  his 
anecdote  of  Mr  Opie,  274.  his  obser- 
vation that  none  of  Sir  Joshua's  profiles 
were  successful,  and  why,  277.  has 
been  restrained  by  modesty  from  giving 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Discourses 
on  Painting,  ib. 

North-east  passage  to  Asia,  notice  of 
voyages  in  quest  of  the,  xxx.  40. 

Northern  literature,  characteristics  of, 
xxi.  41.  causes  of  the  difference  be- 
tween, and  that  of  the  south,  ib,  cli- 
mate, hereditary  independence,  reli- 
gious creed,  respect  to  women,  and 
adoption  of  Protestantism,  42.  great 
fault  imputed  to  it  by  the  French,  ib. 

I  Antiquities,  "Illustrations of, from 

the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
Romances,  by  Weber  and  Jamieson," 
xxvi.  180.     See  German,  8[c.  Poetry. 

Northern  Powers  of  Europe,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Den- 
mark, bad  effects  of  ministerial  policy, 
on  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
the,  xxxiii.  341. 

Northern  tribes,  invasion  by,  promoted 
their  own  civilisation,  and  improved 
the  character  of  the  vanquished,  xxi.  9. 

North  Pole,  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching the,  xxx.  1.  the  scheme  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  pure 
curiosity,  2.  notice  of  five  works  pub- 
lished on  the  isubject,  ib..  4,    objects  of 


the  Arctic  expedition,  5.  examination 
of  the  changes  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  icy  seas,  ib.  features  of  the  re- 
volving year  within  the  Arctic  circle,  13. 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Polar  ice  can- 
not sensibly  affect  the  climates  of  low- 
er latitudes,  20.  groundlessness  of  the 
hypothesis  which  assumes  as  a  fact  that 
a  milder  climate  had  formerly  prevail- 
ed throughout  Europe,  22.  reason  to 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  been 
gradually  acquiring  a  milder  character, 
30.  enquiry  discovers  no  circumstances 
leading  to  the  belief  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  Arctic  regions,  31. 
journals  of  former  navigators  prove  that 
the  changes  of  the  polar  ice  are  period- 
ical, and  repeated  at  no  very  distant 
intervals  of  time,  32.  chances  of  suc- 
cess of  the  present  expedition,  39.  Mr 
Scoresby's  plan  for  approaching  the 
Pole  over  the  icy  continent,  ib. 

Northumberland  and  Durham,  examination 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament 
relative  to  the  discontents  in,  in  1819, 
xxxiii.  216—218. 

North-west  passage  to  Asia,  summary  of 
the  successive  voyages  undertaken  to 
explore  it,  xxx.  40.  Frobisher's  three 
voyages  in  1576,  1577,  and  1578,  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  41 — 45.  voyage  of 
John  Davis  from  1585  to  1587,  45—48. 
voyage  of  Willoughby  in  1602,  48.  Da- 
nish voyages  in  1605  and  1606,  49. 
Knight's  voyage  in  1606,  50.  Hud- 
son's voyages  1607—1610,  50—52. 
Button's  in  1612,  52.  Poole's,  1610— 
1612,  52.  Hall's  in  1612,  53.  Baffin's 
differentvoyages,  1612— 1617,53— 57. 
voyages  from  1631  to  1777,  57,  58. 
opinions  of  Captain  Burney  and  Mr 
Bailey  as  to  Bering's  Strait,  59. 

< ,  Captain  Ross's   voyage  for  the 

purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  probabi- 
lity of,  xxxi.  336.  has  ^disproved  the  ex- 
istence of  thatorofanypassage  through- 
out the  whole  space  he  circumnaviga- 
ted, 363. 

,  frequent  attempts  to  discover  the, 
since  the  rise  of  Britain  to  maritime 
greatness,  xlviii.  423.  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  424.  search  after,  by 
England,  its  commencement,  ib.  ;  and 
progress,  425.  efforts  for  the  discovery  of, 
by  Spain,  426,  427.  new  aspect  given  to 
the  question  of,  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  428.  con- 
troversy of  Dobbs  and  Middleton,  429. 
light  thrown  on,  by  Mr  Hearne,  ib. 
public  attention  latterly  called  to,  by 
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Mr  Scoresby,  430.  recent  expeditions 
with  a  view  to,  narrated,  ib — 442.  ques- 
tions regarding,  which  result  from  the 
numerous  failures  of  attempts  to  reach 
the  Polar  boundary,  443.  (See  Polar 
Sea.) 

Norway,  Travels  in,  by  Leopold  Von 
Buch,  xxii.  145.  his  arrival  at,  and  ob- 
servations on  Christiania,  152.  geolo- 
gical  structure  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  153.  journey  to  Drontheim, 
155.  dangerous  travellir)g  at  night  from 
the  wolves,  156.  pass  of  Kringelen, 
and  catastrophe  of  Colonel  Sinclair,  ib. 
difficulty  of  rearing  a  crop  in  the  up- 
land vales,  157.  ascent  of  the  Hare- 
back  ;  four  inns  founded  by  King  Eys- 
tein,  ib.  the  mountain  Snahatta,  158. 
journey  down  the  Orkedal  ;  valley 
of  Guldal  ;  Drontheim,  ib.  poverty 
of  the  climate,  159.  the  morass  of 
Tellegroed,  ib,  island  of  Ryoe,  island 
of  Sbr  Herroe,  160.  Vestenfiord,  Schb- 
ming's  theory  respecting  the  coast, 
and  the  inhabitants,  161.  the  rock  of 
Lovunnen  ;  method  of  catching  the  puf- 
fins; island  of  Luroe;  island  of  Lake- 
stadt,  ib.  Lodingen ;  Vaage,  the  centre 
of  the  northern  fisheries,  162.    ' 

I .  ■  ,  ceded  to  Sweden  in  exchange  for 
Pomerania,  xxii.  304. 

,  the  transference  of,  to  Sweden, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  dark  spots  on 
the  horizon  of  Europe,  xxiii.  38.  his- 
torical statement  of  the  question,  80 — 
82.  arguments  demonstrating  that  Eng- 
land is  not  bound  to  wage  war  with 
Norway,  83 — 86.  nature  of  the  act 
which  our  government  has  sanctioned, 
88.  relations  between  Denmark  and 
Norway,  ib.  ;  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  89.  appeal  to  the  authorities 
usually  cited  on  questions  touching 
the  law  of  nations  ;  Grotius,  ib. — 93  ; 
Vattel,  93  ;  to  the  arguments  of  the 
ministers  themselves  on  similar  sub- 
jects, 94.  Lord  Castlereagh's  senti- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  mi- 
nistry towards  Prussia  in  1806,  95. 
his  approbation  of  Mr  Fox's  speech, 96. 
the  declaration  of  1809  respecting  Spain, 
ib.  defended  on  the  single  ground  that 
we  are  bound  in  honour  to  effect  it, 
98.  hypocritical  pretence  that  the  in- 
corporation with  Sweden  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  Norway,  ib.  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  99.  character 
of  the  Crown  Prince  (Bernadotte),  100. 
parallel  cases  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  the  purchase  of  Corsica  by  France 


from  the  Genoese,  and  the  slave  trade, 
101.  no  transaction  to  which  we  were 
parties  ever  set  public  principle  so  com- 
pletely at  defiance,  103.  public  feeling 
on  the  subject,  ib.  anticipations  of  the 
results  of  the  contest,  104. 
Norway,  ancient  codes  of  laws  of,  account 
of  the,  xxxiv.  179.  their  definition  of 
legal  domicile,  186. 

,  ancient  legislation  of,  and  the 
other  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  xxxvi. 
292—305. 

.,  Dr  Clarke's    Travels    through, 


xxxix.  his  account  of  Christiania,  141. 
commerce  of  the  country,  142.  laws 
respecting  marriage ;  state  of  the  po- 
pulation, 143.  silver  mines  of  Kons- 
berg,  ib.  mineralogical  professorship, 
144. 

Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,  from  the 
coast  of  Virginia  to  the  territory  of  the 
Illinois,  by  Morris  Birkbeck,  xxx.  121 
—140.     See  Birkbeck. 

Nott,  Rev.  Dr  G.  F.  "  The  works  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder,"  xxvii. 
390.  size  of  the  publication  rather  start- 
ling, ib.  contents  of  the  first  volume, 
392.  character  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sur- 
rey, ib.  Dr  N.  sparing  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  fellow-labourers,  393. 
summary  of  Surrey's  life,  and  observa- 
tions on  his  personal  and  private  cha- 
racter, and  poetical  genius,  ib. — 405. 
specimens  of  his  works,  406 — 414.  re- 
marks on  Dr  N.'s  dissertation  on  the 
state  of  English  poetry,  and  on  the 
point  in  dispute  between  him  and  Mr 
Tyrwhitt,  415 — 419.  his  objections  to 
double  rhymes  a  mere  vulgar  error, 
420.  general  character  of  the  edition, 
422. 

Nottingham  frame-work  knitters,  miser- 
able state  of  the,  in  1820,  xxxiii.  334. 

Novels  and  romances,  remarks  on  the 
standard,  xxiv.  320.  profit  and  delight 
derived  from  their  perusal,  ib.  as  pic- 
tures of  manners,  they  give  us  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  and  leave  us  to  draw 
the  inference,  321.  Cervantes's  Don 
Quixote,  322.  Aleman's  Guzman  d' 
Alfarache,  324.  Lesage's  Gil  Bias, 
325.  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Joseph 
Andrews,  and  Amelia,  326.  Smollett's 
Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Launcelot  Greaves,  Humphrey  Clinker, 
and  Count  Fathom,  328.  Richardson's 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  and  Pamela,  ,330.  Sterne's  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  and  Sentimental  Journey, 
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334.  novels  of  Miss  Burney,  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe,  Mrs  Inchbald,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  335.  remarks  on  those  of  God- 
win, XXV.  486. 

causes   of  the  inferiority  of  the 


French  to  the  Englisli  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  writing,  xxxv.  177.  characteris- 
tics of  the  principal  French  novelists, 
ancient  and  modern,  ib. — 179. 

Novels  and  Tales  of  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley,  xxxiii.  1.      See  Scolt. 

Novelists,  manifest  improvement  evinced 
by  those  of  our  own  country,  xliii.  356. 
anecdote  exposing  the  resources  of,  re- 
lated by  Mr  Cumberland,  357.  instance 
of  the  species  of  plagiarism  exercised 
by,  on  the  field  of  history,  369 — shown 
in  a  passage  from  the  memoirs  of  Sully, 
371.  tremendous  power  possessed  by, 
406. 

Nubia,  notice  of  the  travellers  who  had  pe- 
netrated into,  previous  to  Mr  Legh,  xxvii. 
429.  El  Umbarakat ;  Aboughor,  430. 
temple  of  Sibhoi,  ib.  causes  of  the  better 
state  of  preservation  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  in,  than  in  Egypt,  431.  accu- 
mulation of  the  sands,  ib.  Dehr,  the  re- 
sidence of  Hassan  Cacheff,  432.  Ibrim, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Nubia,  destroy- 
ed by  the  Mamelukes,  ib.  establish- 
ment  of  the  latter  at  Dongola,  432.  no- 
tices of  the  state  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,   434.     temple  at   Dakki, 


435.  temples  at  Guerfeh  Hassan  and 
Kalaptshi,  436. 

-,  Burckliardt's  Travels  in,  xxxiv. 


109.  general  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  115 — 1 17. 

Nugent,  Lord,  *'  Plain  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  political  claims  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,"  by,  xlv.  423.  proposed 
as  a  political  flugeiman,  and  commend- 
ed for  his  perfect  honesty,  uprightness, 
and  perseverance,  424.  the  safety  of  the 
church  considered  by,  to  be  consistent 
with  religious  freedom,  430.  charge  of 
exclusive  intolerance  against  the  Ca- 
tholics repelled  by,  431.  strong  argu-- 
ments  of,  on  the  impolicy  of  delay  in 
settling  the  Catholic  question,  433. 
case  of  Canada  cited  by,  on  the  argu- 
ment of  anti-Catholics  respecting  di- 
vided allegiance,  435.  sound  views  of, 
on  proselytism,  as  a  means  of  calming 
Catholic  agitation,  436. 

Nuisances,  unabated,  engines  set  to  work 
and  resources  employed  by  the  defend- 
ers of,  xxxv.  315,  316. 

Numerals,  Arabic,  believed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Pope  Silvester  II.,  xxxv. 
508. 

Nundocomar,  trial  of,  for  forgery  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  execution  ;  a  stuin  upon  the 
memory  of  Governor  Hastings,  xxxi. 
21,22.  injustice  of  the  sentence,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  Hindoos,  ib. 


O 


Obi  Sorcery,  effects  of,  upon  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica,  xxviii.  362.  xxxi.  245. 

Objections  to  Mr  Brougham's  bill  for  en- 
quiry into  abuses  in  charitable  dona- 
tions, &C.      See  Farry.    See  Brougham. 

Obo,  or  Abo,  in  Finland,  next  in  import- 
ance to  Stockholm  and  Gottenburgh, 
xxxix.  153.  its  university  superior  to 
that  of  Upsal,  154.  its  cathedral  an 
object  of  curiosity,  ib. 

Obscenity,  the  great  blot  in  the  writings 
of  Aristophanes,  xxxiv.  287. 

Observations  made  on  a  Tour  from 
Hamburg,  &c.  to  Gottenburg.  See 
Semple. 

— — ,  (additional)  on  the  effects  of 
magnesia.     See  Brande. 

,  (nouvelles)  sur  les  Abeilles.  See 

Bees.      See  Huher, 


Observations  on  tlie  question  of  the  origi- 
nality of  Dante.  See  CancelUcii.  See 
Da7ite. 

on  the  Rev.  Edward  Chichester's 

pamphlet.     See  Cofey. 

— ^^—  on  the  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  society.     See  Barton. 

•  on    the    state   of  Ireland.     See 

Cnrtvin.     See  Blessinglon. 

relative  to   infant  schools.     See 

Infant  Schools.     See  Pule. 

on  the  motives,  errors,  and  ten- 
dency  of  M.  Carnot's  principles  of  de- 
fence.    See  Carnot.     See  Douglas. 

on  the  warehousing  system   and 

navigation  laws.     See  Hall.    3ee  ^Navi- 
gation Laws. 
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Observations  on  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     See  Chancery. 

on  the  trade  with  China.     See 

China.     See  Tea. 

■I  on  the  state  of  the  wine  trade. 

See  Wine  Trade.     See  Williams. 

,  (practical,)  on  the  education  of 
the  people.     See  Brougham. 

• on  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 

stomach  and  bowels.     See  Johnson. 

on  the  late  changes  in  England  in 

1827.      See  Administration. 
■  on  the  functions  of  the  brain.  See 

Home.     Sec  Nervous  System. 

on  the  effects  of  tlie  Corn  Laws. 

See  Malthas.    See  Corn  Laivs. 

,  astronomical,   more  private  ones 

in  London  alone,  than  in  the  whole 
French  territory,  xxxii.  376. 

on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  manu- 
facturing system  cf  Great  Britain, 
xxxii  i.  135. 

'  on  the  injurious  consequences  of 

the  restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce. 
See  Foreign  Commerce. 

on  Mr  Brougham's  bill,  showing 

its  inadequacy  to  the  end  proposed ; 
and  the  danger  which  will  arise  from  it 
to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  See 
Education. 

on  the  silk  trade,  xliii.  76.     See 

Silk  Manufacture. 

Observer,  tlie,  Sunday  paper,  character  of, 
xxxviii.  368. 

Occo  Then  Brocke,  a  powerful  Frisick 
nobleman,  account  of,  xxxii.    17. 

Ockham,  William  of,  the  reviver  of  the 
Nominalists,  as  well  as  the  restorer  of 
an  independent  philosophy  in  the  mid- 
dle age  ;  notice  of  him,  his  writings  and 
opinions,  xxvii.  203 — 206. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  important  evidence  of, 
on  the  state  of  the  superior  courts  in 
Ireland,  xliii.  463.  on  the  selection  of 
Irish  grand  juries,  469.  on  civil  bill 
jurisdiction,  470.  on  the  application 
of  juries  to  this  jurisdiction,  471.  on 
litigating  small  debts  by  the  lower 
classes,  472.  on  manor  courts,  ib.  on 
courts  of  conscience,  473.  on  the  lo- 
cal Irish  magistracy,  475.  on  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law  by  magistrates, 
477.  on  qualification  of  magistrates  as 
to  property,  479.  on  Irish  magistrates 
in  corporations,  481. 

O'Connor,  Miss  Barbara,  a  nun  of  New 
Hall,  near  Chelmsford ;  narrative  of 
her  miraculous  cure  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  xxxix.  65.     See  Hohenlohe. 

Oddy,  H.  H.  his  European  Commerce  re- 


ferred to,  xliii.  343.  cited  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  average  value  of  exports 
from  the  Baltic  and  Norway  to  other 
countries,  344. 

Odeleben,  Baron  d',  "  Relation  Circon- 
stancice  de  la  Campagne  de  1813,  en 
Saxe,  Traduit  de  TAIlemand,**  &c. 
xxxii.  208.  character  of  the  work,  ib. 
situation  of  the  French  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  209.  Na- 
poleon's arrival  at  Mentz,  17ih  April ; 
the  campaign  commenced  the  29th, 
210.  secret  of  his  tactics,  211.  Bat- 
tle of  Lutzen,  ib.  combat  at  Kaia,  212. 
occupation  of  Dresden,  213.  advance 
into  Silesia,  ib.  battle  of  Bautzen  ; 
death  of  Duroc,  214.  armistice  of  the 
4th  of  June ;  Napoleon's  return  to 
Dresden,  215.  his  military  character  ; 
economy  of  his  establishment  during 
the  campaign ;  duties  and  characters 
cf  his  principal  attendants,  Berthier, 
Caulaincourt,  Murat,  Bacler  d'Albe, 
Rustan,  &c.  216—22.3.  defection  of 
Austria;  rupture  of  the  armistice,  224. 
attempt  to  beat  the  Prussians  before  the 
Austrian  army  could  advance,  foiled  by 
Blucher's  retreat ;  his  return  to  Dres- 
den in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  tlie 
allies,  225.  battle  of  Dresden,  226. 
defeat  of  Vandamme  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  Ney  at  Dennewitz ;  re- 
treat from  Dresden  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 227.  battle  of  Leipsic  on  the  16th  ; 
effects  of  Napoleon  delaying  his  retreat 
till  the  18th,  228.  his  retreat  from 
thence  to  the  Rhine;  scene  on  pass- 
ing over  the  field  of  Lutzen,  229.  con- 
cluding general  remarks,  230. 

Odington,  Walter,  a  monk  of  Evesham, 
added  the  minim  to  the  musical  scale, 
xxxiii.  364.  his  treatise  on  the  art  of 
composition,  365. 

Odo,  Archbishop,  ferocious  cruelty  of,  to 
the  mistress  of  King  Edwy,  xxv.  347 — 
349.      See  Edwy.      See  Lingard. 

O'Driscoll,  John,  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Education  of  the  Irish  Poor,"  xliii. 
197.  statement  of,  on  village  schools, 
200.  religion  recommended  by,  as  an 
engine  of  early  instruction,  217. 

,  "  History  of  Ireland,"  xlvi.  433. 

written  in  a  good  spirit,  ib.  spirit  of 
nationality  in,  mostly  confined  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  narrative,  444 ;  and 
leads  to  no  misrepresentation  of  facts  in 
the  more  modern  parts  of  the  history, 
445.  deficiency  of,  in  indicating  his 
authorities,  446.  various  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  work  of,  447.    instances  of 
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the  familiarity  and  looseness  of  his  style, 
MS,  only  comes  down  to  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  449.  attempt  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  introduce  Protestantism  into  Ireland, 
commemorated  by,  ib.  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  praised,  450. 
vindicates  the  Irish  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty  in  their  wars  against  the  Eng- 
lish, 451.  character  of  Sir  John  Per- 
rot,  by,  452.  remarks  of,  on  the  small 
progress  of  the  Reformation  under 
Elizabeth,  453.  clear  and  impartial 
passage  of,  introducing  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion  in  1641,  454.  state 
of  parties,  conceived  with  vigour,  and 
unfolded  with  perspicuity,  by,  456. 
sketch  of  the  prospects  and  conduct  of 
Cromwell,  by,  457.  view  of  affairs  at 
the  Restoration,  by,  459,  460.  strong 
and  pointed  observations  of,  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  ib.  461.  singular 
talent  of,  in  the  description  of  military 
operations,  463.  full  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  by,  464.  light  thrown  by, 
on  the  privileges  of  the  Catholics  under 
Charles  II.  466.  division  of  the  Irish 
array  after  the  pacification  of  Limerick, 
affectingly  related  by,  467,  468.  con- 
sequences of  a  French  alliance  to  Ire- 
land, dispassionately  stated  by,  ib.  con- 
cluding sentences  of,  quoted  with  strong 
commendation,  469.  popularity  of  the 
work,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  the 
intelligent  friends  of  Ireland,  470. 

Official  life  in  France,  cleverly  developed, 
in  the  "  Moeurs  Administratives,"  xliv. 
156.  manners  and  ideas  of  a  minister, 
163.  the  mansion  of  the  minister,  164. 
arrangements  and  impressions  on  his 
dismissal,  ib.  a  receipt  for  making 
sinecures,  167.  traits  of,  under  Napo- 
leon, ib.  the  commis  an  integral  part 
of,  169.  their  vicissitudes  and  fate, 
170.  jobs,  an  important  branch  of  the 
labour  of,  171.  cupidity  and  venality 
still  displayed  in,  accounted  for,  172. 

O'Hara,  or  1798,  xliii.  356.  See  Irish 
Novels. 

O'Hara's  History  of  New  South  Wales, 
xxxii.  28.  his  account  of  Governor 
Macquarrie's  orders  for  cultivating  gar- 
den ground,  39.  character  of  the  work, 
47. 

Ohio,  rapid  progress  of  the  state  of,  in  a 
few  years,  xxx.  131.  magnificence  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in,  ib.  night 
passed  in  the  woods  in,  132.  tempta- 
tions to  settle  in,  133. 

Oland;  interior  economy  of  a  hut  in,  de- 


scribed by  Dr  Clarke,  xxxix.  151.  state 
of  the  population  of,  152.  great  in- 
crease of  wolves  in,  153. 

Oldfield,  T.  H.  B.,  "  Representative 
History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
xxvi.  338.  the  author  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  parliamentary  reform ;  his 
plan,  ib.  instances  of  his  confidence  of 
assertion,  and  contempt  of  history,  339. 
dates  the  downfall  of  our  constitution 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  340. 
general  character  of  his  work,  ib.  in- 
stances of  his  carelessness  and  infideli- 
ty, 349. 

Oldraixon,  John,  the  first  who  accused  the 
editors  of  Clarendon's  History  of  falsi- 
fications of  the  MS. ,  xliv.  42.  how  far 
well  founded,  45. 

-,  ungenerous  notice  of  Defoe,  by, 


in  his  History  of  England,  L.  412. 

«  Old  Mortality,"  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley,  account  of,  with  extracts,  xxviii. 
213—259. 

Oligarchy  of  Ireland,  great  advantages  they 
possess,  from  the  weakness,  corruption, 
and  brutality  of  the  people,  xxi.  356. 
the  riches  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
are  their  patrimony,  361. 

Oliver,  a  spy,  employed  by  the  minis- 
try  in  1817;  atrocious  conduct  of,  in 
London  and  in  Yorkshire,  xxviii.  540, 
541. 

Olive  trees,  the  favourite  culture  over  all 
Italy,  XXXV.  143. 

Olivi,  his  work  on  the  Zoology  of  the 
Adriatic,  xxvi.  175. 

Oltmans,  M.  obtains  the  prize  for  astrono- 
my awarded  by  the  Institute  of  France, 
for  his  recalculations  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt's observations,  xxvii.  101. 

O'Meara,  Barry,  surgeon  to  Napoleon, 
notice  of,  xxx.  457.  circumstances  of 
his  appointment  to  that  situation,  458. 
his  quarrel  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ; 
particulars  of  that  officer's  conduct  to 
him,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
charge,  459 — 461.  necessity  of  inves- 
tigating  his  accusations  against  Sir  Hud- 
son, for  the  peace  of  the  country,  462. 
,  "  An  Exposition  of  some  of  the 
Transactions  that  have  taken  place  at 
St  Helena,  since  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  be  governor  of 
that  island ;"  in  answer  to  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  entitled  "  Facts  Illus- 
trative," &c.,  xxxii.  148.  case  made 
out  against  Sir  Hudson,  by  Mr  O'M.'s 
disclosures,  149.  instead  of  enquiring 
into  the  charges,  ministers  dimiss  the 
accuser  from  the  service,  ib,    details 
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respecting  the  pamphlet  to  which  this 
is  an  answer,  150 — 156.  See  Facts 
Illustrative,  &c.  Mr  O'M.'s  answer  to 
the  insinuations  against  his  personal 
character,  156 — 158.  questions  at  issue 
between  him  and  Sir  H.  Lowe,  158 — 
168.     See  Napoleon.     See  Lowe. 

O'Meara,  Barry,  '*  Napoleon  in  Exile,  or  a 
Voice  from  St  Helena,"  xxxvii.  164. 
the  author's  claims  to  credit  in  point  of 
veracity  and  correctness,  165.  his  op- 
portunities, ib.  coincidence  of  his  ac- 
counts with  those  coming  from  other 
quarters,  166.  mode  in  which  his 
journal  was  kept,  167.  tenor  of  the 
observations  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  narrator's  authenticity;  the  man- 
ner and  matter  of  the  speaker  peculiar 
to  himself,  ib.  extracts  from  the  book, 
with  remarks,  170 — 200.  the  author 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  vexation,  ca- 
lumny, and  oppression,  by  its  publica- 
tion, 200. 

)  the  accuracy  of  his  information 
stands  unimpeached  by  any  of  the  attacks 
upon  it,  xxxviii.  494.  confirmed  by 
Count  Las  Cases'  Journal,  499.  Sir 
H.  Lowe's  application  for  a  criminal 
information  against  him  granted,  ib. 
remarks  of  Las  Cases,  on  Sir  H.  Lowe's 
communication  to  him  of  Mr  O'M.'s 
letters,  speaking  disrespectfully  of  him, 
ib. 

Opera,  curious  information  regarding  the, 
in  London,  supplied  by  Mr  Ebers, 
xlix.  359.  specimens  from  the  biogra- 
phy of  the,  360. 

Operas,  and  musical  dramas,  date  of  the 
first  exhibition  of,  in  Italy,  xxxiii.  370. 

Opie,  John,  observations  on  his  character 
and  style  as  a  painter,  xxiii.  274.  dis- 
advantages of  painting  in  large  exempli- 
fied in  his  works,  276. 

Opinion,  public,  the  power  of,  greater 
or  less,  as  the  public  is  more  or  less 
enlightened,  xxl.  7.  in  matters  of  art, 
is  rather  impulse  than  opinion,  and  that 
impulse  is  always  given  by  the  authori- 
ty of  a  few,  xxiii.  276.  the  want  of,  in 
Spain,  urged  by  Count  Toreno  as  an 
argument  for  restraining  the  preroga- 
tive more  closely  than  in  England, 
368. 

,  all  political  power,  even  the  most 

despotic,  rests  upon,  xxx.  238. 

Opinions,  the,  of  Messrs  Say,  Sismondi, 
and  Malthus,  on  the  effects  of  machi- 
nery and  accumulation,  stated  and  ex- 
amined, xxxii.  102 — 123.  See  Mac/U- 
neii/.     See  AccUrnulation* 


Oporto  Wine  Company,  establishment  and 
powers  of  the,  xl.  424.  deteriorates 
the  quality,  and  enormously  increases 
the  price  of  wine  to  the  English,  425. 
memorial  of  the  Board  of  Trade  against, 
in  1767,  ib. 

Opposition,  Parliamentary,  regarded  by 
Lord  Barrington  as  a  breach  of  public 
duty,  XXV.  175.  a  principle  directly 
subversive  of  the  British  constitution, 
176. 

— — — ,  charges  brought  against  the,  xxx. 
1 82.  grounds  on  which  such  an  associa- 
tion is  to  be  defended,  184 — 194.  con- 
duct and  views  of  the  present  opposition, 
197.  principles  of  the  present  minis- 
ters, and  grounds  of  the  constitutional 
opposition  to  their  remaining  in  office, 
204.  numerical  strength  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 206,  note. 

Oppressions  and  cruelties  of  Irish  revenue 
officers.     See  Chichester. 

Optical  instruments,  inferiority  of  the 
French  to  the  English  in  the  manufac- 
ture of,  xxxii.  373,  374. 

Optics,  history  of  the  late  improvements 
in,  xxxii.  171.  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in,  seemed  to  have  begun  and 
ended  with  Sir  I.  Newton's  discoveries, 
ib,  refraction,  one  of  the  phenomena 
which  had  most  puzzled  philosophers ; 
attempts  to  explain  it ;  hypothesis  of 
Huygens,  172.  revival  of  it  by  DrWol- 
laston,  173.  discoveries  of  Malus ; 
properties  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  polaiisation,  174 — 178.  rich  field 
which  his  discovery  of  these  properties 
has  opened  to  philosophers,  178.  Dr 
Brewster's  experiments  and  discoveries, 
179.  statement  of  their  most  import- 
ant results,  188 — 190.  superiority  of 
the  English  to  the  French  in,  xxxiv. 
393. 

Orang  Binuwa,  a  tribe  of  savages,  sup- 
posed by  Mr  Marsden  to  be  the  abori- 
gines of  the  Malays,  xxiii.  155.  be- 
lieved to  be  radically  the  same  people, 
160. 

■■  '  Laut,  or  men  of  the  sea,  a  wild 
tribe,  inhabiting  some  of  the  Malay 
islands,  xxiii.  161. 

Orange,  Mary,  Princess  of,  (Queen  of 
William  III.,)  conduct  of,  vindicated 
from  the  calumnious  imputations  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  xli.  305. 

Orange  system  exposed,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  xli.  356. 

-  parson,  description  ofan,x1iiL  360. 

Oratory,  character  and  objects  of,  among 
the  Romans,  xxiii.  233. 
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Oratory,  Irish,  characteristics  of,  xxv. 
390. 

,  English,  remarks  on,  by  Dr  King, 
xxxii.  83.  learning  apparently  not  a 
necessary  acconnplishment  for  excelling 
in,  ib.     See  Eloquence. 

Ordeal,  different  sorts  of,  allowed  by  the 
Gothic  laws  of  Spain,  xxxi.  122. 

Ordessa,  valley  of,  in  the  Pyrenees,  depth 
of  the,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Andes,  xxlv.  135. 

Ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France,  a  great 
national  collection,  which  survived  the 
Revolution,  xxxv.  490. 

Ordnance  department,  profusion  and  waste 
of,  upon  works  of  no  use,  reprobated 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  xxxvi.  390. 

O'Reilly,  Bernard,  "  Greenland,  the  ad- 
jacent seas,  and  the  North- West  Passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  illustrated  in  a 
voyage  to  Davis'  Straits  during  the 
summer  of  1817,"  xxx.  1.  a  work  got 
up  for  the  occasion,  containing  scarcely 
any  thing  new,  4. 

Orford,  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of,  Memoirs 
of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.  xxxvii.  1.     See  IFalpok. 

Organic  Fossil  Remains,  Breislak's  obser- 
vations on,  xxvii.  160. 

,  importance  of  the  study  of,  to  the 
geologist,  xxviii.  188.  extraordinary 
opinion  maintained  about  them  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  17th  century,  Ray, 
Lister,  and  others,  xxix.  314.  still 
maintained  by  Woodward  in  1723,  and 
by  Bertrand  in  1752,  315.  opinions  of 
Buffon  and  of  Rouelle,316. 

,  in  a  narrower  sense,  form  depart- 
ments of  geology,  and  are  of  consider- 
able value  as  evidence  respecting  the 
origin,  relation,  or  relative  antiquity  of 
particular  strata,  xxxvii.  59. 

,  Buckland's  account  of  those  dis- 


covered in  caves,  fissures,  and  diluvial 
gravel,  attesting  the  action  of  an  uni- 
versal deluge,  xxxix.  196. 

Organon  of  the  Medical  Art,  by  Hahne- 
mann, L,  504.     See  Hahnemann. 

Organs,  when  introduced  into  church 
music,  xxxiii.  364. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford,  at  present  the  school 
of  speculative  philosophy  in  England, 
xxxvi.  254,  7iole. 

Orient,  to,  a  verb,  very  much  wanted  in 
the  English  language,  xxi.  315. 

Oriental  Languages,  Volney's  workon  the 
simplification  of,  xxxi.  372. 

Oriental  Literature,  remarks  on  the  use- 
lessness  of,  by  Volney,  xxxi.  373. 

•— ^B — ,  Annals  pf,xUii.  373. 


Origen,  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  damnation  the  cause  of  his  being 
excluded  from  the  calendar  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  xxiv.  60,  note,  of  all  the 
fathers,  he  appears  to  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  female  mind  ; 
his  correspondence  with  Barbara,  67, 
note. 

Orleans,  Eliz.  Charl.,  Duchess  of,  (mother 
of  the  Regent,)  '•  Memoires  sur  la  Cour 
deLouisXlV.,etdelaRegence,"by,xli. 
287.  her  education  and  character,  288. 
falsehood  respecting,  advanced  by  Mas- 
sillon  in  her  funeral  sermon,  289.  re- 
markable industry  of,  during  fifty  years, 
in  writing  letters,  290.  personal  por- 
trait of,  in  her  own  words,  291.  her 
feelings  towards  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
294.  extraordinary  superstition  and 
strange  devotion  of  the  husband  of,  297. 
anecdotes  of  his  first  wife,  Henriette, 
sister  of  our  Charles  II.,  300.  deals 
in  a  never-ending  series  of  intrigues, 
301.  odd  and  indecent  anecdotes  told 
by,  302.  striking  evidences  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Law,  the  comptroller  general, 
related  by,  303.  her  easy  belief  of 
slander,  304.  charges  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  her  time  with 
an  unnatural  ofi'ence,  306.  impartiality 
of,  307.  coarseness  of,  and  her  con- 
nexions, 310. 

,  Philip,    Duke    of,    (Regent    of 

France,)  character  of,  xli.  297,  304. 
account  of,  by  Voltaire,  and  remarks  on 
his  military  career,  298,  note. 

-,  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of,  (now 


king  of  France,)  considerations  which 
render  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
France  the  most  desirable  issue,  in  the 
event  of  further  disturbances  in  that 
kingdom,  xxv.  517.  jealous  conduct  of 
the  court  to  him,  xxvi.  223.  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  an  anecdote  relative  to  him, 
ib. 

Orlofi",  Count  Alexis,  manner  in  which  he 
kidnapped  the  pretended  Princess  Tar- 
rakanoff  from  Leghorn,  in  1771,  xxv. 
19. 

Ormond,  a  tale,  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  ac- 
count of,  with  extracts,  xxviii.  404 — 
418. 

Ornament,  the  want  of,  a  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  eloquence  of  Demos^ 
thenes,  xxxiii.  233. 

Orsini,  Princess,  placed  by  Louis  XIV. 
about  the  king  (Philip  V.)  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  govern  the  court,  xxi.  189. 
her  description  of  the  Spanish  court, 
and  of  her  duties,  ib.     See  Ursins, 
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Orthodoxy,  Bishop  Watson's  remarks  on, 
XXX.  230. 

Osborn,  Francis,  character  of  Lord  Bacon, 
by,  xxvii.  224. 

Ossory,  Dr  Robert  Fowler,  Bishop  of, 
"  Speech  of,  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  May  1817,"  xxix.  114. 

Ostriches,  singular  appearance  of  the  flocks 
of,  in  Southern  Africa,  xxi.  59. 

Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  his  ter- 
mination of  a  public  disputation  on  the 
institutions  of  St  Peter  and  St  Cplum- 
ba,  xlii.  25. 

Othello,  illustration  of  a  national  differ- 
ence in  men's  moral  judgments,  taken 
from  the  character  of,  xlv.  272. 

Otis,  Mr,  an  advocate  of  the  American 
tariff;  erroneous  affirmation  made  by, 
xlviii.  403. 

Otranto,  Due  d'.     See  Fouche. 

Otter,  Rev.  Mr,  acceptable  service  ren- 
dered by,  in  publishing  the  "  Life  and 
Remains  of  Dr  Ed.  Clarke,"  xliv.  219. 
See  Clarke. 

Ottfried,  a  German  monk's  poetical  para- 
phrase of  the  Four  Gospels,  xxvi.  190. 

Ottoman  empire,  the  sons  of  prophecy 
beforehand  with  diplomatists  in  con- 
templating the  destinies  of  the,  L.  289. 
early  history  of,  made  the  subject  of  a 
providential  commentary,  by  writers  of 
a  certain  class,  291.  instance  of,  as  in- 
fluencing the  civilisation  of  the  West- 
ern world,  chosen  with  questionable 
judgment  by  Dr  Miller,  312.  freedoms 
used  with  chronology,  by  Dr  M.,  in  spe- 
culating on  the  events  of  its  history, 
323.  difficulties  in  his  view  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the,  324.  what  his  theory 
of  the  government  of,  takes  for  granted, 
325.  questions  and  remarks  arising 
from  it ;  functions  which  the  govern- 
ment of,  is  stated  to  have  performed, 
altogetlier  imaginary,  327.  the  myste- 
rious number,  660,  made  out  to  apply 
to  a  great  exertion  of  the  power  of,  329. 
religion  of,  how  viewed  by  Mr  Forster, 
ib. — 344.  ^QQ  Forster.  See  Mahomeclayi- 
ism. 

.,  necessity  for  collecting  carefully 


the  facts  relating  to,  L.  437.  state  of  de- 
cay in  which  it  is  said  to  be,  438.  diflflcul- 
ties  which  complicate  the  consideration 
of  its  condition,  439, — and  disqualifica- 
tion of  ordinary  observers  for  reporting 
on,  ib.  general  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  440.  prospects  of  increased 
information  concerning  it,  441.  four 
recent  works  published  on, — Captain 
Frankland's,  Mr  Madden's,  Rev.  Mr 


Walsh's,  and  Mr  Macfarlane's ;  seve- 
rally characterised,  441 — 448.  value 
of  the  works  of  D'Ohsson  and  Thorn- 
ton, 449.  urgency  of  the  questions  of 
humanity  and  policy  regarding  it,  ib. 
population  of,  a  mystery,  451.  oppo- 
site opinions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  people,  ib.  causes  of  their  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  453.  force  of, 
w^asted  on  the  Danube,  454.  menacing 
attitude  of,  in  the  17th  century,  owing 
to  the  Austrian  misgovernment  of  Hun- 
gary, the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
Russia,  and  the  anarchy  of  Poland,  455 
— 457.  weakening  effect  of  fanaticism 
on  the  power  of,  458.  proof  of  the  de- 
gree of  military  science  formerly  exist- 
ing in,  ib.  Busbequius's  picture  of  a 
Turkish  camp,  when  the  national  for- 
tune was  at  its  height,  459.  true  rea- 
son of  the  ancient  military  reputation 
of,  460.  decay  of,  the  consequence  of 
two  centuries  of  misgovernment,  461. 
points  on  which  present  politics  re- 
garding it  must  hinge,  ib.  striking 
prediction  of  Volney,  on  the  mortal 
agony  of,  462.  time  and  remedy  for 
the  diseases  of,  as  pointed  at  by 
D'Ohsson,  seem  to  have  arrived,  463. 
paralysing  impediment  to  reform  in, 
presented  by  the  Janissaries,  ib.  plans 
attempted  for  their  reform,  464,  sangui- 
nary destruction  of  that  corps,  by  Sultan 
Mahmood,  465.  prospects  of,  as  they 
depend  on  the  personal  qualifications 
and  designs  of  the  Sultan,  466.  long 
duration  and  wide  extent  of,  considered 
in  relation  to  its  institutions,  467.  the 
rational  existence  of,  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  the  house  of  Oihman,  468. 
simplicity  of  the  cardinal  maxim  of  its 
constitution,  ib.  opinion  of  D'Ohsson 
as  to  the  cause  and  date  of  its  calami- 
ties, examined,  469.  bad  education  of 
the  imperial  family,  in  its  debasing  re- 
sults, 470.  sacredness  of  the  family  of 
Othman  has  prevented  the  usurpation 
of  the  throne  by  a  subject,  471.  spi- 
ritual power  in,  in  its  connexion  with 
the  person  of  the  Sultan,  472.  govern- 
ment of,  long  considered  as  a  species  of 
military  theocracy,  474.  this  notion 
founded  on  the  power  of  political  inter- 
ference and  combination  enjoyed  by 
the  Janissaries  and  Ulemas,  474.  view 
taken  by  Juchereau,  of  their  confedera- 
tion, 475.  privileges  possessed,  and  in- 
terests represented  by  the  Ulemas,  t6. 
their  two  legal  orders,  476.  their  ec- 
clesiastical branch,  477.     small  emolu- 
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merits  of  their  great  working  body  of 
priests,  ib.  peculiar  relation  of  the  le- 
gal and  ecclesiastical  professions  un- 
der, 478.  corrupt  state  of  the  judicial 
adnoinistration  under,  480.  mosque 
property  in,  its  nature,  481.  printing 
encouraged  in,  by  the  Mufti  and  the 
Ulemas,  482.  effect  of  the  fall  of  the 
Janissaries  on  the  power  of  the  Ule- 
mas,  ib.  influence  of  the  Sultan,  its 
probable  effect  and  direction  in  modify- 
ing the  wealth  and  consequence  Of  the 
Mufti,  483.  evidence  that  the  power 
of  the  Ulemas  is  founded  on  religion, 
484.  prospects  of,  as  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Saltan,  and  the  signs 
of  a  relaxation  in  Turkish  prejudices, 
485. 
Outline  of  General  History.  Part  I. 
Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  xlviii.  258. 
this  work  characterised,  262.  remarks 
on  the  fame  and  character  of  Alexander, 
quoted  from,  263. 
Ovando,  governor  of  Hispaniola,  oppres- 
sion of  the  natives  by,  xlviii.  26.  nis 
horrible  cruelties  in  the  district  of  Xa- 
ragua,  27.  enormities  practised  under, 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  province  of 
Pliguey,  28.  system  of  government 
followed  by,  compared  with  that  of  Co- 
lumbus, 29. 
Overseer  of  a  parish,  graphical  delineation 
of  the  business  of  an,  by  Dr  Burn,  quo- 
ted, xlvil.  310. 
Owen,  Dr  John,  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
in  1651,  when  Locke  was  admitted  a 
member  of  that  college,  xxxvi.  229,  note. 
Mr  Orme's  Memoirs  of  him  prove  that 
the  Independents  were  the  first  teach- 
ers of  religious  liberty  in  England,  ib. 
Owen,  Robert,  of  New  Lanark,  "  A  New 
View  of  Society ;  or  Essays  on  the 
Formation  of  Human  Character,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  Developement  of  a  Plan 
for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Man- 
kind," and  three  other  works,  by  the 
same,  xxxii.  453.  estimable  private 
character  of  the  author,  454.  causes 
of  the  wide-spread  distress  which  his 
establishments  are  intended  to  remove, 
ib. — 463.  means  by  which  he  undertakes 
.  to  accomphsh  this  end,  463.  no  con- 
ceivable relation  or  connexion  between 
his  premises  and  his  conclusions,  ib. 
examinations  of  his  plans,  vs'hich  are 
proved  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and 
at  variance  with  every  admitted  prlnci- 
.  pleofpoliticaleconomy,  464— 475,  See 
. .  Political  Economy* 


Owen,  Robert,  account  of  his  infant 
school  at  New  Lanark,  xxxviii.  442. 

,  extravagances  of,  not  making  much 

way  in  the  world,  xli.  S16.  treated 
with  much  respect  by  Mr  Southey,  L. 
533. 

Oxen  exclusively  employed  in  Italy  to 
cultivate  the  land,  xxviii.  36.  reasons 
why  the  use  of  them  has  been  discon- 
tinued in  the  north  of  Europe,  ib.  See 
Horse. 

Oxford,  Harley,  Earl  of,  Lord  Treasurer, 
Dean  Swift's  account  of  his  first  intro- 
duction to  him,  xxvii.  13.  circum- 
stances attending  his  giving  Swift  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  16,  Mr  Scott's 
idea  of  Swift's  romantic  attachment  to 
him  altogether  unfounded,  19.  doubt- 
ful whether  he  concurred  in  the  mea- 
sures for  bringing  in  the  Pretender,  21, 
Bolingbroke's  character  of  him,  19. 

Oxford  University,  decree  of,  in  1683, 
condemning  to  the  flames  all  books  then 
published  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  including  Milton's  works,  xxv. 
497. 

,  this  decree,  how  characterised  by 

Hume  and  Fox,  xli.  29. 

,  present  low  state  of  mathematical 

science  at,  xxxl.  377. 

— — — ,  in  what  respects  it  has  improved, 
and  in  what  still  deficient,  xxxv.  312. 

.  its  very  remote  antiquity,  xlii. 
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,  claims  of,  to  public  gratitude,  for 

the  recent  editions  of  Burnett  and  Cla- 
rendon, xliv.  37.     had  no  share  in  the 

Jirst  publication  of  Clarendon,  44.  MSS. 
of  Clarendon  existing  in  the  libraries  of, 
ib.  45. 

,  inconsistent  conduct  of,  under 


James  II.,  xlviii.  155. 

,  professorship  of  political  econo- 
my lately  founded  at ;  condition  re- 
specting its  lectures,  xlviii.  170.  secu- 
rity vi'hich  the  institution  of  this  profes- 
sorship offers,  171.  notice,  with  re- 
marks on  Professor  Senior's  Lectures, 
173 — 184.  ^QQ  Political  Economy.  See 
Senior, 

,  fac-simlles  from  the  papyri,  pub- 
lished by,  criticised,  xlviii.  354. 

,  removal  of  Locke  from  his  stu- 
dentship at,  L.  15.  lively  picture  of 
the  state  of,  during  the  residence  of  the 
court,  1644,80.  testimony  of  Walton 
and  Wotton  to  the  use  of  astrology  at, 
up  to  a  late  period,  290. 

Oxley,  John,  Surveyor- General  of  New 
South  Wales,  discovery  of  the  river 
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Macquarrie  and  adjacent  country  by, 
xxxii.  34. 
Oxley,  John, "  Journals  of  Two  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1817  and  1818,"  xxxiv.  422.  object 
and  details  of  the  first,  423 ;  of  the  se- 
cond, 427.     their  results,  429. 


Oxyd  of  tin,  the  production  of  Cornwall, 
description  of,  by  Mr  W.  Phillips,  xxviii. 
188. 

of  uranium,  the  production  of  Corn- 
wall, Mr  W.  Phillips'  paper  on,  xxix. 


Pacho,  J.  R.,  "  Relation  d'un  Voyage 
dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaiqne," 
&c.,  by,  xlviii.  220.  prize  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris  for  the  best 
account  of  Cyrenaica,  awarded  to,  222. 
oasis  at  Maradeh  found  by,  228.  his 
description  of  the  fertility  of  an  African 
district,  229.  his  notice  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Cyrene,  230.  a  large  collection 
of  inscriptions  brought  by,  from  Cyrene, 
231.  his  description  of  Arab  life,  233. 
estimate  formed  by,  of  the  number  of 
Arabs  in  Marmorica,  234. 

Packing,  Elements  of  the  Art  of,  as  applied 
to  Special  Juries,  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Esq.,  xxxvi.  174. 

Padua,  account  of,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi. 
386. 

Paget,  Sir  Arthur,  irritation  produced  at 
the  Austrian  court  by  the  publication 
of  his  despatch  of  October  1805,  by  the 
British  ministry,  xxi.  239. 

Pagnini,  an  Italian  economist,  important 
remark  of,  on  variations  in  the  value  of 
coin,  L.  360. 

Pagoda,  description  of  a,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  xli.  36. 

Pains  of  Sleep,  a  poem,  by  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, character  of,  xxvii.  66. 

Painter,  requisites  of  a,  xxx.  525. 

Painters,  characteristic  beauties  of  the 
great,  xxix.  242. 

■  and  artists,  causes  of  the  relish 

we  feel  in  reading  the  lives  of,  xxxiii. 
304. 

,  plagiarisms  of,  xxxiii.  352. 

,  the  secret  of  our  curiosity  re- 
specting the  lives  of,  xl.  318.  some- 
thing sacred  and  privileged  in  their  cha- 
racter, 319.  their  peculiar  vanity  in 
having  beautiful  wives,  330. 

Painting,  poetry,  and  sculpture,  but  one 
step  in,  from  childhood  to  maturity, 
from  invention  to  perfection,  xxxiii. 
367. 


Painting,  one  of  those  arts  whose  last 
refinements  conceal  the  difficulty  of 
their  means,  xxiii.  264.  fidelity  of  imi- 
tation its  first  object,  ib.  degraded  state 
of,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  last  century,  266.  importance  of 
purity  of  drawing  in,  268.  useful  eflfect 
of  giving  rank  and  estimation  to  the 
professors  of,  269.  difference  between 
an  historical  and  a  portrait  painter,  270. 
bad  effects  of  admiring  without  feeling, 
272.  continued  and  unrestricted  em- 
ployment the  only  means  of  acquiring 
excellence  in,  273.  baneful  effects  of 
the  too  great  multiplication  of  its  pro- 
fessors, 274.  plan  of  adorning  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  Lon- 
don with  pictures,  approved  of,  275. 
cause  why  excellence  in  the  art  has 
never  long  been  permanent  in  any  coun- 
try, 277.  reasons  why  students  of  ge- 
nius have  seldom  become  painters  of 
celebrity,  278.  the  inevitable  success 
of  well-directed  industry  and  steady  at- 
tention to,  ib.  disadvantages  of  acade- 
mical instruction,  and  of  their  rules,  fa^ 
shions,  and  systems,  279.  the  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo  dis- 
suaded, 282.  debasement  and  falsifica- 
tion of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the 
art,  284.  proper  manner  of  judging 
the  merits  of  contemporary  artists,  ib. 
cause  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  or- 
namental with  the  grand  style,  285. 
observations  on  Michael  Angelo's  fres- 
coes in  the  Sistine  chapel,  286.  effects 
of  working  from  inference  instead  of 
observation,  287.  instances  of  purity 
and  dignity  of  heroic  character  and  com- 
position  in  some  late  pictures  in  the 
exhibition,  ib.  tribute  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  for  her  encouragement  of  the 
art,  288.  censure  of  the  government 
for  their  expenditure  in  the  celebratioa 
for  the  peace,  ib,  contrast  between  the 
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t  productions  of  Mr  Bird  and  Mr  Stroeh- 
ling,  289.  observations  on  the  disposi- 
tion and  exposition  of  the  naked  human 
figure,  291  ;  on  the  delight  afforded  by 
harmony  of  colours,  and  light  and  shade, 
292. 

Painting,  low  state  of  the  art  of,  in  Eng- 
land, rather  better  than  half  a  century 
ago,  xxxiv.  89.  speculation  as  to  its 
probable  causes,  91.  climate,  ib.  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  92.  their  prefer- 
ence of  poetry,  93.  want  of  encourage- 
ment, 95.  its  present  state  of  degene- 
racy and  decay  in  Italy,  96.  discou- 
raging  effect  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  97. 
impulse  formerly  given  to  artists  by  the 
Roman  government,  ib.  different  turn 
given  to  them  at  Venice  and  other 
places,  independent  of  the  Papal  See, 
99.  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  academy  in  England,  ib.  opinion 
of  Hogarth  as  to  its  effects,  101.  the 
art  considered  not  to  have  improved  so 
much  since  its  establishment  as  is  sup- 
posed, ib.  supposed  object  of  the  aa- 
thors  of  the  Catalogue  Maisonne,  103. 
true  principles  of  the  art,  104.  re- 
marks on  the  works  of  West,  Barry, 
Fuseli,  and  Haydon,  106—108.  See 
Reynolds.     See  Lawrence.     See  Martin. 

I  in  Italy,  History  of,  (Histoire  de 

la  Peinture  en  Italic),  xxxii.  320—339. 
the  work  confined  to  the  Florentine 
school,  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  their  contemporaries, 
322.     See  Stendahl. 

in  Italy,  History  of,  (Storia  Pitto- 


rica  deir  Italia),  by  Lanzi,  translated  by 
Roscoe,  xlviii.  61.  skill  of  the  Greeks 
in,  according  to  some  critics,  63.  of 
the  ancients,  materials  for  the  liistory 
of,  64.  gradual  decline  of,  leaves  it  still 
questionable  whether  it  ever  entirely 
expired,  Q5.  ancient  specimens  of,  in 
fresco,  their  value,  Q>Q.  a  class  of  early 
masters  little  known  in  Great  Britain, 
ib.  industry  of  the  great  Italian  mas- 
ters of,  wonderful,  67.  various  circum- 
stances and  fortune  of  the  professors 
of,  69.  of  portraits,  influence  of  the 
practice  of,  70.  drawing  in  water  co- 
lours, and  engraving,  their  influence  on, 
72.  three  things  necessary  to  elevate 
the  art  of,  ib.  beauty  of,  how  under- 
stood by  the  Latin  classics,  74.  mo- 
nochromatic, described,  75.  fresco,  exa- 
mined, 76 ;  its  revival  recommended, 
78;  application  of,  in  buildings  design- 


ed for  civil  purposes,  suggested,  80. 
use  of,  as  a  means  of  instruction  to 
children  and  the  lower  classes,  83. 
Lanzi's  work  praised  for  its  great  com- 
prehensiveness, 84.  school  of,  at  Flo- 
rence, its  claims,  85.  high  style  of  bio- 
graphy for  the  masters  of,  commended, 
86.  a  knowledge  of  its  use  in  polite 
education  pointed  out  by  Lanzi,  88. 

Painting,  state  of,  among  the  Saxons,  L. 
233. 

Paisley  weavers,  character  of  the,  xxxiii. 
394. 

Pakenham,  General  Sir  Edward,  arrival  of, 
before  New  Orleans,  and  measures  of 
offence  against  that  city  adopted  by, 
xlv.  378.  bold  and  original  expedient 
adopted  by,  to  push  the  operations  of 
his  attack,  379.     Death  of,  380. 

Pakinton,  Lady,  the  writer  of  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  xliv.  4. 

Palaces,  a  correct  view  of  the  interior  of, 
not  calculated  to  augment  our  ideas  of 
royalty,  xli.  287. 

Palembang.  See  Sumatra  and  Menang- 
kabau, 

Palestrina,  a  celebrated  Italian  musician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  xxxiii.  368. 

Paley,  Archdeacon,  his  opinion  of  the  al- 
liance  between  church  and  state,  xxi. 
217.  character  of  his  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, xxii.  229.  disposition  of,  to  accom- 
modate his  statements  to  popular  con- 
ception, and  established  opinions,  xxxvi. 
255,  note. 

,  remark  of,  on  the  common  law 

of  England,  xxix.  224. 

,  curious  anecdote  of,  while  senior 


wrangler  at  Cambridge,  xxx.  211.  causes 
of  the  neglect  shown  to  him,  219. 

-,  his  opinion  of  the  noxious  influ- 


ence of  tithes,  xxxiv.  72. 

.,  consolations  offered  by,  to  a  person 


conscious  of   innocence    suffering  the 
ultimate  sentence  of  the  law,  xl.  181. 
Natural  Theology  of,  with  illus- 


trative plates  and  notes,  by  Mr  Paxton, 
xlvi.  515.  relies  on  the  attention  and 
fancy  of  his  readers  to  follow  him  in  his 
descriptions,  ib.  deficiency  of  those  of 
complicated  contrivance,  well  remedied 
by  Mr  Paxton,  516.  errors  of,  in  dis- 
coursing of  the  eye,  and  of  the  instinct 
of  bees,  518. 

.,  sound  opinion  of,  on  the  silence 


of  Christianity  as  to  the  extent  of  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  power,  xlviii.  532. 
.,  views  of,  on  the  existence  of  evil, 


quoted,  L.  302.     charged  by  Dr  Sum- 
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ner  wiih  having  attempted  to  prove 
too  much,  303.  wise  distinction  drawn 
by,  between  real  and  apparent  evils, 
304. 

Palgrave,  Franci?,  "  The  Parliamentary 
writs,  and  writs  of  military  summons," 
&c.  collected  and  edited  by,  xlvi.  4-71. 
task  of  collecting  and  arranging  these 
materials,  fortunately  confided  to,  474. 
great  body  of  records  and  other  docu- 
ments collected  by,  for  this  volume  of 
writs,  under  Edward  I.  475.  proofs 
of  the  labour  and  great  accuracy  evin- 
ced  by,  476,  essential  use  of  the  work 
of,  in  legal  questions,  in  genealogical 
enquiries,  and  to  compilers  of  local  his- 
tory, 477.  zeal  and  industry  of,  pro- 
mise  to  throw  great  light  on  the  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  III.  478.  some 
documents  on  the  commencement  of 
our  borough  representation  promised 
by,  479.  returns  of  sheriffs  to  writs  of 
summons,  published  at  length  by,  480. 
labours  of,  promise  ample  materials  for 
tracing  the  growth  and  formation  of 
our  constitution,  489. 

Palimpsests,  a  most  importantsource  of  an- 
cient MSS.  recently  discovered,  xlviii. 
364.  origin  of,  described  by  Montfau- 
con,  365.  ink  with  which  they  were 
written,  in  part  vitriolic,  366.  derivation 
of  the  term  palimpsest,  and  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed,  367,  Angelo  Mai 
may  truly  be  called  the  hero  of,  368.  his 
discoveries  at  Milan,  369.  precautions  in 
reading  from,  370.  great  antiquity  of 
the  practice  of  makings  375.  probable 
existence  of,  in  Great  Britain,  377. 
those  of  Oriental  languages  would  pro- 
bably disclose  Greek  originals,  ib.  im- 
mense destruction  of,  inferred  from  the 
rage  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  379. 
further  discoveries  from,  made  by  Mai, 
.380.  indication  of,  by  Masotti,  as  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Library  of  the 
Chapter  at  Verona,  382.  successful 
labours  of  Niebuhr  among,  383.  ac- 
cessions which  ancient  literature  may 
yet  derive  from,  388. 

Palisot,  Baron  de  Beauvois,  "  Refutation 
d'un  L'crit  intitule  Resume  du  temoig- 
nage  touchant  la  traite  des  Negres," 
xxiv.  106. 

Pallas,  Professor,  account  by,  of  a  fossil 
rhinoceros  found  in  Siberia,  xxiii.  108. 
cause  of  its  preservation,  according  to 
Professor  Playfair,  109. 

Pttlmella,  the  Marquis,  conduct  of,  as  a 
minister  of  Portugal,  xlv.  206.  appoint- 
ed President  of  the  Junta  for  a  consti- 
Ep.  Rev,  Gen,  Lndex,  Vol.  IL 


tution,  in  1823,  208.     a  convocation 
of  the  Cortes  recommended  by,  210. 

Palmer,  John,  "Journal  of  Travels  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and 
in  Lower  Canada,"  xxxi.  13'^.  the  au- 
thor, a  plain  man,  of  good  sense,  and 
slow  judgment,  133.  specimen  of 
American  vulgarity,  141.  testimony  in 
favour  of  American  manners,  ib. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  singular  agreement 
between  the  army  estimates  presented 
by,  in  1821,  and  those  of  the  finance 
committee,  xxxvi.  395. 

,  admirable  speech  of,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  xlix.  271. 

Palm  Tree,  exquifcite  lines  on  a,  by  Mrs 
Heman?,  L.  37. 

Pandects,  remarkable  passage  in,  regard- 
ing the  expectation  of  life  in  Italy,  du- 
ring the  time  of  Ulpian,  xlix.  25. 

Panegyrics,  the  delivery  of,  on  deceased 
members,  a  modern  and  French  custom, 
lately  crept  into  Parliament,  reproba- 
ted, xxxviii.  56,  57. 

,  besetting  sins  of  such  composi- 
tions, xlvi.  353.  attempts  to  naturalize 
this  f  .reign  growth  in  our  country  to 
be  viewed  with  jealousy,  354.  such 
as  are  pronounced  upon  the  dead  far 
less  objectionable  than  discourses  on 
living  merit,  355. 

Panics,  commercial,  generally  operate 
with  the  greatest  effect  on  the  lower 
classes,  or  holders  of  small  notes,  xxxi. 
71. 

Panizzi,  Antonio,  extract  from  the  w'Ork 
written  by,  on  the  prosecutions  and 
sentences  of  the  persons  charged  with 
high  treason  and  carbonarism  in  the 
States  of  Modena,  xxxix.  473 — 476,  and 

)iOtC. 

Panopticon,  or  Penitentiary,  account  of 
Mr  Benlham's,  xxii.  19,  20. 

Papal  revenue,  sources  from  which  it  was 
derived,  and  their  successive  failure, 
xxxi.  28L  paper  currency  at  Rome, 
282.  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  ecclesiastical  government  found 
itself  relieved  from  debt,  and  the  paper 
money  replaced  by  gold  and  silver,  293. 

Paper  curreticy,  effects  of  the  employ- 
ment of,  as  a  substitute  for  specie,  xxvi. 
140. 

Paper,  state  of  the  manufacture  of,  in 
France,  compared  with  that  of  England, 
xxxii.  377. 

Papers  relating  to  captured  negroes,  xlv. 
383.     See  Negroes.     See  Moodi/. 

relative   to   the    American  TariflF, 

xlviii.  390.  quoted  to  show  the  sense 
Z 
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of  the  evils  of  the  prohibitory  system 
entertained  in  the  United  States,  399. 
quoted  for  a  false  assertion  respecting 
the  cheapness  of  American  cotton  goods, 
400. 

Papyri,  discoveries  made  from,  very  limit- 
ed in  amount,  xlviii.  351.  unrolling 
of,  how  interrupted  at  Naples,  353. 
selections  from,  published  at  Oxford, 
354.  See  Manvsanpts.  See  Palimp- 
sests. 

Paracelsus,  great  influence  of,  in  making 
chemistry  an  object  of  attention,  L. 
258.  chemical  writings  of,  decidedly 
the  best  of  his  works,  259.  doctrine 
of,  questioned  by  Boyle,  ib. 

Paraclete,  the  convent  of  the,  description 
of,  XXX.  354. 

Paradise,  description  of  the  supposed  local 
situation  of,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  xxxii.  115. 

,— —  and  the  Peri,  one  of  the  poems  of 
Mr  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  account  of, 
with  extracts,  xxix.  19 — 22. 

Paradise  of  Coquettes,  the,  a  poem,  in 
nine  books,  the  best  and  niost  brilliant 
imitation  of  Pope,tbathasappeared  since 
his  time,  xxiv.  197.  the  author's  contrast 
between  our  poetry  and  manners  con- 
sidered to  be  incorrect,  398.  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  state  of  society, 
399.  the  author's  division  of  modern 
poetry ;  his  remarks  on  the  danger  of 
the  hallad  style,  400.  on  the  serious  de- 
scriptive style,  401.  remarks  on  the 
epopee  of  this  poem,  ib.  analysis  of  the 
story,  402 — 404.  pronounced  to  be 
heavy  and  tedious,  and  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  sprightliness  of  the  ima- 
gery and  versification,  404.  the  machi- 
nery he  has  chosen  equally  ill  adapted 
to  the  subject,  405.  extracts,  406 — 
410.     concluding  remarks,  411. 

Parc-uux  Cerf-,  the  seraglio  of  Louis 
XV.  account  of  the,  xxx.  432. 

Pare,  Ambrose,  the  father  of  improved 
French  surgery,  notice  of,  xxxiv.  397. 

Parga,  situation  and  population  of,  xxxii. 
263.  its  connexion  with  the  Repub- 
licof  Venice  since  1401,  265.  interest 
of  this  alliance  to  Venice,  266.  con- 
dition and  history  of  Albania ;  Mr  Hob- 
house's  character  of  the  Albanians,  267. 
state  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  268.  history  of 
Ali  Pacha,  269—275.  his  first  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  Parga,  in  1798, 
276.  agreed  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Porte,  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  ib.  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty,  278.     Ali's  appli- 


cation to  Bonaparte,  in  1807,  to  have  it 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  latter's 
reply,  280.  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  it,  in  1814,  after 
Bonaparte's  overthrow,  281.  applica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  be  taken  un- 
der British  protection  ;  remarkable 
speech  of  an  old  citizen  upon  the  occa- 
sion, 282.  possession  taken  by  the 
British,  285.  arrangement  made  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  subsequent  one 
in  that  of  Paris,  that  it  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Porte,  ib.  motives  assigned 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  for  agreeing  to  it, 
ib,  considerations  on  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  the  arrangement,  286.  ap- 
prehensions of  the  inhabitants  on  learn- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Ali  J  pledge  given  them  by  the  British 
commander,  that  the  place  should  not 
be  delivered  up  until  Ali  had  paid  a  fair 
value  for  the  property  of  those  who 
chose  to  emigrate,  291.  determination 
of  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate  in  a  body, 
292.  compensation  allotted  them,  293. 
circumstances  of  their  departure,  ib. 

Parini,  his  satires  quoted  in  ridicule  of 
the  affectation  of  economical  knowledge 
in  his  day,  L.  357. 

Paris,  prices  of  wheat  in  the  market  of, 
for  twenty  years,  from  1800,  xli.  60. 

Paris  in  1802  and  1814,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Shepherd,  xxiii.  468.  prodi- 
gious gain  in  point  of  ease  and  conve- 
nience to  the  transalpine  world,  by  the 
collection  of  the  m.onuments  of  ancient 
and  modern  genius,  brought  together  at 
Paris,  470.  first  visit  to  the  Louvre,  ?6. 
reflections  on  the  view  of  the  sculpture, 

471.  liberality  of  access  to  the  galle- 
ries, ib.  places  of  worship ;  state  of 
the  clergy;  high  mass  at  Notre  Dame, 

472.  disrepute  into  which  republican- 
ism has  fallen,  473.  The  Museum  of 
French  monuments,  474.  sitting  of  the 
National  Institute,  485.  second  visit  to 
Paris;  dispositions  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  restored  Bourbon  govern- 
ment, 476.  feelings  displayed  during 
the  representation  of  Voltaire's  Merope, 
479.  feelings  of  the  military,  480.  sit- 
ting of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  484. 
occupation  of,  by  the  allied  armies,  in 
1814,  xxiv.  505.  character  of  the 
treaty  signed  there,  506. 

,  Dr  J.  A.,  "  A  Treatise  on  Diet"  by, 

xlvii.  37.  his  account  of  Magendie's  ex- 
periment on  a  dog,  41.  facts  regarding 
the  utility  of  bitters  as  a  condiment, 
stated  by,  45.     reprobates  the  undue 
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mixture  of  different  kinds  of  aliment  at 
a  meal,  46.  doctrine  and  frightful  de- 
scriptions of,  on  this  head,  questioned, 
49.  opinion  of,  on  the  various  flavours  of 
wine,  32.  allows  the  use  of  ale  and  pure 
small  beer,  53.  opinion  of,  on  the  advan- 
tages of  tea,  54.  notion  of  Dr  Temple 
on  constant  employment  for  the  sto- 
mach, by,  55.  doctrine  of,  on  abstinence, 
56.  recommends  a  succulent  break- 
fast, 57.  condemns  the  introduction  of 
coal  gas  into  the  interior  of  houses,  5S, 
work  of,  practical  and  satisfactory,  59. 

Parish  schools  in  Scotland  connected  with 
the  church  establishment,  reason  why 
dissenters  from  that  church  may  con- 
scientiously send  their  children  to  these 
schools,  while  in  England  the  case  is 
different,  xxxv.  223.  proportion  of 
children  educated  in  the  first,  to  those 
that  are  educated  in  the  second,  255, 
note. 

Parisina,  by  Lord  Byron,  account  of,  and 
extracts  from,  xxvii.  288. 

Park,  Mungo,  extract  from  his  journal  re- 
lative to  Sansanding,  xxi.  472.  proves 
the  great  difference  between  the  ne- 
groes on  the  coast,  and  those  in  the 
interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  slave 
trade,  ib. 

— —  "Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  in  1805,  together  with 
other  documents,  official  and  private, 
relative  to  the  same  expedition  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  an  account  of  the 
Life  of  Mr  Park,"  xxiv.  471.  materials 
and  sources  from  which  the  volume  is 
composed,  ib. — 473.  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  return  from 
his  first  journey,  474.  details  of  those 
which  led  him  to  undertake  the  se- 
cond, 475.  delays  which  retarded  his 
departure,  476.  extracts  from  his  let- 
ters to  his  wife  and  friends  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Goree,  578.  death  of  all  his 
companions  except  Lieutenant  Martyn 
and  three  soldiers,  480.  his  letter  to 
Earl  Camden,  on  embarking  on  the 
Niger,  ib.  ;  to  his  wife,  481.  notice  of 
the  subsequent  accounts  in  Isaaco  and 
Amadi  Fatouma's  journals,  482 — 484. 
Amadi's  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  death,  484.  route  pursued 
compared  with  the  tract  of  his  former 
journey,  485.  subjects  handled  in  the 
volume,  486.  contents  of  the  appendix, 
487.  summary  of  the  different  theories 
or  opinions  as  to  the  true  termination  of 
the  Niger,  t7;.  summary  account  of 
the  great  increase  of  trade  with  Af- 
rica since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 


trade,  489.  tribute  to  Mr  Park's  me- 
mory, 490.  remarkable  story  of  a  fe- 
male negro  slave  at  Wadinoon,  suppo- 
sed to  relate  to  him,  xxvi.  396. 

Parliament,  British,  the  power  and  attri- 
butes of,  xxvi.  367.  dates  its  real  origin 

.    from  23  Edward  I.  xxxv.  25— 34< 

-  ■  ■.  ,  and  a  representative  legislature, 
the  organ  by  which  our  political  freedom 
svas  ultimately  secured,  xxx.  238. 

,  address  to  the,  on  the  means  of 

abolishing  the  poor  laws,  xxxvi.  110. 
See  Saunders. 

.  ,  high  court  of,  light  thrown  on  the 
constitution  of,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  composition  of  other  legislative 
courts,  xxxvi.  321.  probability  that 
some  relation  originally  existed  between, 
and  the  common  law  juries  of  the  coun- 
ties and  boroughs,  326 — 329.  acquires 
a  new  function — becomes  a  fiscal  court, 
330.  knights  of  the  shires,  first  account 
of  the  election  of,  ib.  not  a  feudal  insti- 
tution, law  of,  a  branch  of  the  common 
law ;  a  court  of  j  ustice  for  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  334.  gradations 
in  its  legislative  power  imperceptible, 
but  productive  of  great  alterations,  335. 
application  to,  for  redress  of  grievances, 
not  a  modern  innovation — the  discour- 
agement of  this  right  the  greater,  337. 
owes  its  supremacy  over  the  crown 
and  kingdom  to  the  aristocracy  of  cha- 
racter, 339. 

,  "  Remarks  on  the  last  session 

of,"  (1821,)  xxxvi.  374.  a  pamphlet 
discussing  the  exploits  of  the  finance 
committee,  392.  purposes  for  which 
the  author  considers  that  committee 
was  appointed,  ib.  remarks  of,  on  the 
mockery  practised  on  the  public  in  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  in  order 
to  secure  the  army  and  navy  estimates, 
393 — 396.  assumption  on  which  the 
pension  act  is  founded,  happily  exposed 
by,  397.  the  sincerity  of  the  committee 
brought  to  the  test  by  Mr  Hume's  mo- 
tion for  reducing  the  military  establish- 
ment to  the  standard  of  1792,  402.  his 
treatment  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
402,  403.  remarks  of,  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  relinquishment  cf  the  agricultu- 
ral horse  tax,  404.  on  Mr  Hume's 
treatment  by  Mr  Bankes,  on  his  motion 
for  an  investigation  into  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  405. 

,  the  independence  of,  an  expres- 
sion calculated  to  excite  merriment, 
xxxvii.  393. 

•,  now  admitted  that  it  must  de- 


bate with  open  doors;  and  that  the  pub- 
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lie  have  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
proceedings,  xxxviii.  50. 
Parliament,  the  aid  of,  fatal  to  the  pre- 
rogative which  invokes  it,  xlii.  103. 

,  session  of  182'!- 1825  remarkable 
for  the  importance  of  its  deliberations, 
and  the  talent  displayed,  xlii.  226. 
protracted  debates  in,  on  the  bill  for 
putting  down  the  Catholic  Association, 
230.  curious  position  taken  in,  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  234.  conduct  of  Lords' 
House  of,  in  relation  to  this  circum- 
stance, 236.  exhibition  of  Blomfield, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  in,  238.  ample  re- 
sponsibility, in  relation  to  the  Catho- 
lics, which  rests  on,  240. 

length  of  time  which  elapses  be- 


fore public  opinion  finds  its  way  into, 
reported  by  a  foreigner,  xliii.  239. 
course  of  proceedings  in,  well  described 
by  Baron  de  Stael,  240—242. 

,  important  evidence  submitted  to, 
on  the  internal  government  of  Ireland, 
xliii.  462.  quackeries  suggested  to, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  ;"  re- 
medies of  statistic  legislation,"  495. 
practical  measures  for  the  salvation  of 
Ireland  which  it  should  adopt,  496. 
i  '  ,  striking  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  aflfairs,  since  the  com- 
plete opening  of  the  doors  of,  to  the 
public,  xliv.  458.  scanty  details  of  the 
conduct  and  proceedings  of,  ventured 
on  in  the  Annual  Register,  at  its 
commencement,  ib.  debates  of,  look- 
ed to  with  more  interest  by  the  public 
than  even  the  ablest  discussions  of 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  460.  in- 
trinsic superiority  of  the  debates  in,  not 
the  cause  of  this  interest,  ib.  immense 
power  acquired  by,  over  the  country, 
by  thepublicityof  its  proceedings,  461. 
aid  and  protection  which  this  gives  to 
themeasures  of  government,  462 — 464. 
accession  of  power  got  by  publishing 
the  debates  of,  arms  the  legislature,  and, 
through  the  legislature,  the  govern- 
ment, 464.  benefits  of  this  change  per- 
haps  more  felt  by  the  servants  of  the 
crown  than  by  the  people,  465.  im- 
portance of  a  methodical  digest  of  the 
proceedings  of,  ib.  History  and  Review 
of,  for  1825-6,  a  new  work,  its  execution 
and  merits,  466.  Mr  Bentham's  Treatise 
of  Fallacies,  how  far  applicable  to  aright 
understanding  of  the  debates  in,  467. 
action  of  sinister  interest  on  the  mem- 
bers of,  explained  and  considered,  468, 
469.  interest  of  the  members  of,  in  the 
correction  of  great  abuses,  what  it  i*?, 


and  to  what  applied,  473.  change  of 
opinion  in  a  member  of,  when  and 
why  meritorious,  ib. — 475.  specimen  of 
absurd  and  captious  reflections  on  the 
speeches  and  reasoning  of  members  of, 
in  particular  debates,  478 — 482.  party 
connexions  as  influencing  the  conduct 
of  members  of,  necessary  and  defensi- 
ble, 488,  489. 

Parliament,  gratifying  prevalence  in,  of  the 
liberal  feelings  of  the  country  over  the 
narrow  views  of  the  court,  xlvi.  417. 
manifest  improvement  in  the  proceed- 
ings of,  since  the  death  of  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, 418.  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  the  Liverpool  ministry, 
which  softened  the  tone  of  opposition 
in,  420.  remarkable  want  of  interest 
in  the  session  of,  in  1826,  421. 

— — — ,  writs  of,  under  Edward  I.  col- 
lected by  Mr  Palgrave,  xlvi.  475.  Com- 
mons'  House  of,  became  a  regular  part 
of  the  legislature  under  Edward  I.  477. 
knights  of  the  shire  originally  returned 
to,  what  they  were,  478.  borough  re- 
presentation in,  its  nature,  479.  sketch 
of  the  gradual  composition  of,  480 — 
485. 

■  .  ,  remedy  of  an  act  of,  to  dissolve 

a  marriage,  its  application  considered, 
xlvii.  101.  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
pointing  out  the  indispensability  of  the 
intervention  of,  to  dissolve  marriages 
solemnized  in  England,  113. 

.,  proceedings  of  the  third,  of  Charles 


I.,  well  described  by  Mr  Hallam,  xlvlii. 
1 12.  moderation  of  the  Short,  of  1640, 
ib.  meeting  of  the  Long,  one  of  the 
greatest  eras  in  civilized  history,  ib. 
conduct  of,  to  Straiford,  justified,  115, 
116.  opinion  of  Mr  Hallam  on  the 
course  pursued  by,  in  the  attainder  of 
Strafford,  117,  118.  his  judgment  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Long,  controvert- 
ed, 120 — 124.  conduct  of,  in  resorting 
to  arms  against  Charles  L,  questioned 
by  Mr  Hallam,  and  defended,  124.  al- 
leged servility  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, denied,  126.  position  of,  with 
respect  to  Charles  I.,  on  the  Irish  war, 

129.  situation  of  the  Long,  in  regard 
to  the  formal  part  of  the  constitution, 

130.  nineteen  propositions  of,  on  the 
meditated  departure  of  Charles  for  Ire- 
land, defended,  131,  132.  defence  of 
the  Long,  not  meant  to  extend  to  all 
its  measures,  133.  its  moderation  and 
courage  evinced  in  success,  134.  its 
treatment  of  Laud  reprobated,  ib.  con- 
temptuous mercy  the  becoming  yen- 
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geancc  of,  on  Laud,  13j.  errors  of  the 
leaders  of,  in  the  war  with  Charles,  136. 
delivery  of,  by  the  energy  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  new  leaders  of  its  army,  137. 
metamorphosis  of,  into  the  Rump,  138. 

Parliament,  altered  position  of,  in  the  go- 
vernment, since  the  Revolution,  xlviii. 
162.  altered  opinions  of  men  regarding 
the  privileges  of,  164,  165.  situation  of, 
with  regard  to  popular  feeling,  166. 
extending  force  of  opinion  respecting 
reform  in,  168.  serious  reflections  and 
anxious  anticipations  to  which  this  leads, 
169.     See  Commons.     See  Lords. 

of  Paris,  character  of,  by  Mr  Hal- 
lam,  XXX.  149. 

Parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  proceed- 
ings at  Manchester,  &c.  in  August  1819, 
statement  of  the  grounds  for,  xxxii.  447 
—452.  examination  of  the  evidence 
produced  by  ministers,  xxxiii.  204 — 
220. 

— —  History  and  Review,  and  Parlia- 
mentary abstracts,  for  1825,  1826,  xliv. 
458.     See  Purlminent. 

<  Reform,  Mr  Oldfield's  scheme  of, 
xxvi.  338.  points  desirable  to  be  effect- 
ed, with  a  view  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
375—383. 

-,  connexion  which  the  project  of 


Scottish  burgh  reform  has  with,  xxx. 
505,  516,  522. 

,  "  Plan  of,  in  the  form  of  a  Ca- 
techism, &c.  by  Jeremy  Bentham," 
xxxi.  165.  disputes  concerning  the 
right  of  suffrage,  longer  unknown  in 
England  than  in  any  other  free  state,  ib. 
grand  question  from  Henry  III.  to 
George  III.,  between  the  Crown  and 
the  people,  ib.  Ireton's  plan  in  1649, 
166.  plan  of  the  Levellers,  167.  ideas 
of  Milton,  Harrington,  Sydney,  and 
Locke,  168.  subject  almost  unnoticed 
at  the  Revolution,  ib.  Lord  Chatham's 
proposal  for  adding  to  the  county  mem- 
bers, 169.  plans  proposed  by  Fox  and 
Pitt ;  the  Whig  party  divided,  ib.  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  and  safety  of 
the  means  of  reducing  it,  170.  the 
cause  of  reform  must  be  left  in  Parlia- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  individuals, 

171.  important  change  in  the  numbers 
and  disposition  of  the  political  public, 

172.  permanent  animosity  between 
opinion  and  property  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, if  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
once  prevail  among  the  labouring  classes, 
ib.    that  principle  discussed  on  the  test 


of  utility,  1 74.  See  Suffrage.  Sec  He- 
presentation. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  difference  of  opi- 
nions respecting,  xxxi  v.  464.  desirable- 
ness of  presenting  some  scheme  of,  to  fix 
the  opinions  of  moderate  reformers,  467. 
conditions  ofa  pacific  plan  of  reformation, 
ib.  foundations  of  such  a  plan  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  resolutions,  468.  first 
part  should  be  an  addition  of  twenty 
members  from  the  most  opulent  and  po- 
pulous of  the  unrepresented  communi- 
ties, 469.  this  proposal  shown  to  be 
strictly  constitutional,  by  the  annals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ib. — 480.  ob- 
jections to  it  answered,  480 — 484.  se- 
cond part  should  be  the  disfranchisement 
of  delinquent  boroughs,  485.  remarks 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
486 — 490.  third  part,  desirable  changes 
in  the  representation  of  Scotland,  490 — 
492.  fourth  part,  means  for  reducing 
the  expenses  of  elections,  ib.  fifth,  re- 
peal of  Catholic  disabilities  a  measure 
of  reform,  493.  duration  of  Parliaments 
desirable  to  be  shortened,  294.  history 
of  the  Triennial  and  Septennial  Acts, 
494—498.  effects  of  the  latter  mate- 
rially altered  by  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolution,  ib.  dangers  of 
refusing  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures, 
500.  benefits  of  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  constitutional  reform,  by  an  admini- 
stration, 501. 

,  King  George  II I. 's  letter  to  Mr 

Pitt  on  his  plan  of,  xxxv.  461.  fate  of 
Mr  Pitt's  different  motions  for,  ib.  462. 
.,  arguments  of  Mr  Canning  against, 


confined  to  two  positions,  xxxviii.  392. 
discussion  of  the  first  of  these,  (the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,)  ib. — 398;  of 
the  second,  399 — 402.  the  reviewer's 
own  views  upon  the  subject;  1st,  the 
impossibility  of  excluding  the  people 
much  longer  from  their  just  share  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
404.  2d,  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  incalculably  augmented 
by  such  a  reform,  405.  See  Canning. 
extent  of  the  reviewer's  wish  for, 


L.  125. 

reformers,  general  disunion  among, 

a  defect  which  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
ever  to  see  removed,  xxviii.  521.  bi- 
gotry of  the  more  violent  of  them,  ib. 
absurdity  of  a  petition,  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  drawn  up  by  one 
individual  without  previous  consulta- 
tion, 522.  contrast  it  presents  to  Mr 
Grey's  petition  in  1793,  ib,     qualities 
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of  their  great  apostle,  Major  Cart- 
wright,  523. 

J*arliamentary  reformers,  etfeets  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  most  violent  (the  faction  of 
the  Cobbetts  and  the  Hiints),in  support- 
ing the  present  administration,  xxx.  198. 
sect  of  Major  Cartvvright  and  Mr  Bent- 
h^m,  199.  qualities  which  distinguish 
it,  200, 201.  causes  of  its  jealousy  of  the 
Whig  party,  f6.  their  calumnies  against 
the  Whigs,  and  attempts  to  undermine 
the  favour  they  enjoyed  with  the  people, 
202.  conduct  of  the  high  and  exclusive 
pretenders  to  patriotism,  ib. 

--— —  reporting,  perfection  to  which  the 
art  of,  has  arrived,  xxxviii.  50.  its  ne- 
cessary defects,  51.  compilers  of  the 
debates,  their  resources,  ib.  defects  of 
these  publications,  52.  corrected  ac- 
counts of  Parliamentary  speeches,  upon 
great  occasions,  highly  praiseworthy, 
53.  notice  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
orators,  and  their  practice  in  this  re- 
spect, ib. 

■■  reports,  astonishing  accuracy  of, 

on  common  subjects  of  discussion,  xlv. 
24!2.  cases  in  which  they  are  likely 
not  to  be  so  successful,  243. 

igii  writs,  ancient,  remarks  on,  xxxv. 

33.     See  Palgrave. 

Parliaments,  annual,  argument  to  prove 
that  they  never  existed  in  England  in 
the  sense  understood  by  the  modern 
reformers,  namely,  that  they  should  not 
be  merely  held,  but  chosen  every  year, 
xxviii.  127.  view  of  the  practice,  from 
Edward  II.  to  the  Revolution,  ib. — 
130.  statements  of  the  reformers  in 
dispute,  ib.  on  what  authorities  found- 
ed ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  131.  Mr  Sa- 
muel  Johnson,  132.  practice  of  conti- 
nuing Parliaments  by  prorogation,  133. 
the  same  Parliament  which  passed  the 
first  law  for  annual  Parliaments,  was 
itself  continued  by  prorogation,  and  had 
two  sessions ;  this  fact  alone  decisive 
of  the  question,  135.  causes  why,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  Par- 
liaments were  usually  of  short  duration, 
and  generally  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session,  138.  four  points  proved 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  143. 

»».  '  .  ',  and  universal  suffrage,  the  Shibbo- 
leth of  the  radical  party  in  England,  xxx. 
199. 

Parmesan  cheese,  description  of  the  mode 
of  making,  xxviii.  35. 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry,  speech  of,  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Irish  Insurrection 
QilJ,  xli.  356.     bis  opinion  as  to  the 


interest  taken  by  the  common  people 
of  Ireland  in  political  arrangements, 
quoted,  361.  statement  by,  of  the  num- 
ber of  actions  for  tithes  in  five  Irish 
counties  in  1807,  380.  cost  of  citations 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  stated  by, 
tZ>.,  note. 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry,  obligations  of  Ireland 
to,  stated,  xliii.  55.  provisions  of  his 
bill  for  assimilating  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  to  that  of  Scot- 
land, 73. 

Parochial  schools,  system  of,  in  Scotland, 
considered  in  its  origin,  xlvi.  107.  plan 
of,  commended,  108.  past  eft'ect  ol  the 
system  of,  exhibited  in  a  "  Statement  of 
the  Experience  of  Scotland  with  regard 
to  the  Education  of  the  People,"  109. 
best  and  greatest  Scotsmen  of  the  18th 
century  received  their  education  at,  110. 
system  of,  ought  to  be  revised  in  a  spi- 
rit becoming  the  age.  111.  number  of, 
and  of  scholars,  attending  them,  112. 
system  q%  stated  by  "Dr  Chalmers  to 
have  fallen  behind  in  our  cities,  113. 
extent  and  deficiency  ot,  in  the  High- 
lands, 114 — 117.  pernicious  to  in- 
crease the  number  of,  without  securing 
their  respectability,  117.  pleasing  and 
salutary  circumstance  in  the  past  his- 
tory of,  118.  emoluments  of,  119.  num,- 
her  of,  and  their  total  revenue,  in  1818, 
121.  two  simple  facts,  from  which  the 
existing  condition  and  prospects  of,  may 
be  judged,  123.  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  general  state 
of,  suggested,  130.  claims  of  Scotland 
for  the  improvement,  extension,  and 
perpetuation  of,  131.  See  Schoolmas' 
ters. 

Parrott,  Fried,  und  Engelhardt,  Moritz 
von,  "  Reise,"  &c.  Travels  in  Crim- 
Tartary  and  the  Caucasus,  xxviii.  .302. 
See  Engelhardt. 

Parry,  Lieutenant,  (now  Captain  Sir  Ed- 
ward,) commander  of  the  Alexander  in 
Captain  Ross's  Arctic  expedition,  xxxi. 
337. 

— — — .,  notice  of  the  second  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  the  Hecla  and 
Giiper,  then  preparing  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  xxxi.  303.^ 

Narrative  of  an  attempt  to  reach 


the  North  Pole,  in  1827,"  by,  xlviii.  423. 
Lancaster  Sound  regarded  by,  as  the 
channel  to  the  Polar  Sea,  430.  bril- 
liant result  of  the  first  expedition  un- 
der, ib.  second  voyage  of,  to  explore 
Hudson's  Bay,  its  result,  431.  third 
voyage  of,  its  object,  and  cause  of  its 
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failure,  ib.  Esquimaux,  as  described  by, 
found  also  in  the  tract  followed  by  Dr 
Richardson  and  Captain  Franklin,  436. 
intimate  communication  of,  with  the 
Esquimaux,  has  furnished  vernacular 
appellations  for  various  places  on  the 
range  of  the  Arctic  coasts,  438.  da- 
ring expedition  of,  in  1827, 439.  ample 
means  supplied  by  the  government, 
440.  departure  of,  on  his  voyage,  441. 
details  given  by,  of  his  subsequent  pe- 
rilous and  dreary  journey  over  the  Po- 
lar ocean  and  ice,  ib.  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, 443.  hardness  of  the  snow, 
as  found  by,  at  Melville  Island,  in  June, 
448.  capacity  of  the  human  frame  to 
bear  intense  cold,  remarked  by,  ib.  other 
ideas  of,  on  the  conduct  of  future  expe- 
ditions to  the  Polar  Sea,  449. 

Parry,  Francis  Charles,  notice  of  his  work 
on  the  Berkshire  charities,  xxxi.  518. 
attack  upon,  for  an  error  in  his  account 
of  a  school  at  New  Windsor,  which  he 
acknowledged  when  convinced  of  it,  ib. 
,  "  Objections  to  Mr  Brougham's 
bill  for  enquiry  into  abuses  in  chari- 
table donations,  with  a  proposal  for  in- 
troducing a  system  into  the  manage- 
ment of  those  funds  that  sh.all  prevent 
or  detect  future  abuses,  and  preserve 
the  property  from  loss  or  diminution," 
xxxiii.  109.  these  objections  publish- 
ed before  the  la^:t  bill  was  passed,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr  B.'s 
measure  was  adopted,  ib.  his  objec- 
tions stated,  ib.  examination  of  their 
validity,  110 — 118.  his  plan  for  pre- 
venting charities  from  being  abused, 
i  19.  proposal  of  a  central  registry  and 
annual  returns,  120.  objections  to  it ; 
almost  all  the  good  attainable  by  it 
much  more  effectually  secured  by  Mr 
B.'s  act ;  developement  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  latter,  122.  objec- 
tions to  his  plan  of  annual  returns, 
124.  its  practical  utility  brought  to 
the  test,  ib.  expense  and  patronage  to 
which  his  bill  would  give  rise,  126. 

Parthenon  of  Athens,  the  model  for  the 
National  Monument,  to  be  erected  on 
the  Calton  hill,  at  Edinburgh,  xxxviii. 
132.  reasons  for  its  adoption,  132 — 
136.  arguments  urged  against  it,  an- 
swered,  137. 

Parties,  Political,  state  of,  in  Englmd, 
(June  1818,)  xxx.  181.  circumstances 
which  have  altered  the  relations  be- 
tAveen  certain  classes  of  statesmen, 
ib.  true  use  and  object  of  party  con 
nexions ;    charges   brought  against  an 


opposition,  182.  ground  on  which  such 
associations  are  to  be  defended,  184. 
without  them  no  ministry  can  either  be 
watched  or  opposed  effectually,  185. 
the  co-operation  involves  no  sacrifices 
beyond  what  the  most  scrupulous  ought 
to  make,  186.  every  measure  proposed 
by  the  government,  or  the  opposition, 
should  be  regarded  not  only  on  its  own 
merits,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
men  who  bring  it  forward,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  which  it  forms  a  part,  187.  mo- 
tives of  all  who  take  part  in  them,  must 
not  be  too  scrupulously  canvassed,  190. 
Mr  Burke's  remarks  on,  191.  benefit 
of  enlisting  aristocratical  influence  in 
the  ranks  of  party,  192.  hankering  af- 
ter place,  not  the  failing  of  recent  op- 
positions, 193.  coalitions,  ib.  Burke's 
remarks  on  power,  as  the  object  of 
party  contention,  194.  too  much  ex- 
pected of  new  and  popular  minister?, 
195.  the  administration  of  1806  vin- 
dicated from  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
it,  196.  conduct  and  views  of  the  pre- 
sent opposition,  197.  character  of  the 
ministers ;  enabled  to  stand  against  the 
opposition  solely  by  the  delusions  prac- 
tised on  the  public  by  a  third  party,  the 
faction  of  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  198.  views 
of  the  parliamentary  reformers,  with 
Major  Cartwright  at  their  head,  199. 
jealousy  entertained  by  them  of  the 
Whigs,  201.  object  of  their  calumnies 
against  the  latter,  202.  their  own  pub- 
lic conduct,  ib.  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers,  and  grounds  of  the  op- 
position to  them,  204.  numerical 
strength  of  the  latter,  206,  note. 

,  state  of,  (in  June  1827,)  after  Mr 

Canning  was  made  premier,  and  his 
coalition  with  the  Whigs,  xlvi.  247. 
defence  of  this  coalition  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  ex-ministers,  248 — 256. 
singular  compound  of  the  new  opposi- 
tion, 257.  shameful  conduct  of  the  ex- 
ministers  on  the  corn  bill,  ib.  danger 
of  a  revolution  in  the  country  in  the 
event  of  their  returning  to  oflSce,  259. 
new  republican  sect  started  up  in  the 
middle  classes,  261.  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  lower,  ib.  struggles  of 
the  latter  with  the  government  since 
1815,  2G2.  effect  of  the  junction  of 
the  middling  and  lower  orders  in  favour 
of  Qieen  Caroline,  263,  state  of  Ire- 
land, ib.  and  of  our  foreign  relations, 
ib.  hope  that  all  these  anticipated 
evils  may  be  averted  by  the  continuance 
of  a  liberal  administration,  264.     re- 
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semblance  of  the  present  political  state 
of  England  to  that  of  France,  when 
Turgot  became  minister,  ib.  what  hap- 
pened there,  after  that  minister's  dis- 
missal, offers  a  lesson  to  the  aristocracy 
and  clergy  of  England,  ib.  267. 

Parties,  state  of,  different  at  present  (Oef. 
1827)  from  any  thing  ever  known  in  this 
country,  xlvi.  410.  events  which  have 
contributed  to  effect  the  great  change  in, 
ib. — 420.  considerations  on  the  aspect 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Mr  Canning  to 
the  office  of  prime  rainieter,  422 — 425. 
farther  view  of  the  situation  of,  on 
the  death  of  JMr  Canning,  ib. — 428. 
present  designations  of,  likely  to  merge 
into  two  grand  divisions  of  liberal  and 
illiberal,  431.  conflicts  of,  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
432. 

,    farther  considerations    on    the 


state  of,  (Jan.  1828,)  xlvii.  2ol.  posi- 
tion of,  as  affected  by  the  late  change  of 
ministry,  distinguished  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  change  in  spring  1827, 
252.  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Canning,  253.  state  of,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Goderich,  ib.  254. 
singular  change  in,  by  the  accession  of 
Mr  Huskisson  and  his  friends  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  administration, 
and  the  retirement  of  Lords  Lansdowne 
and  Carlisle,  and  Mr  Tierney,  25G.  high 
character  of  Lord  Lansdowne  consider- 
ed, in  relation  to  the  actual  state  of, 
257.  doubtful  composition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  new  ministry,  ib.  258. 
singular  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
connected  with  the  late  changes,  258. 
-,  remarks  on  the  meritorious  con 


duct  of  the  two  great,  (the  government 
and  the  whig  opposition,)  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  xlix. 
268—272. 

Partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  the  first  great 
breach  in  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope, xxii.  308.  those  of  1793  and 
1794,  animated  the  Jacobins  of  France 
with  fresh  courage,  309.  atrocious  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  two  latter, 
313—317. 

Partitions,  remarks  on,  by  John  Tvveddell, 
XXV.  288.  defended  by  Mr  Jorgenson, 
xxviii.  388. 

,  review  of  three  works  on  the 

three  partitions  of  Poland,  xxxviii.  462 
—516.     See  Poland. 

remarks  on  the  system  of,  sanc- 


Pai  tners,  restriction  of,  as  to  number,  in 
England,  in  banking  companies,  con- 
sidered, xliii.  281.  numbers  of,  in  the 
principal  banks  of  Scotland,  282. 

Party  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
distinctions  of,  xxvi.  376. 

politics,  questions  belonging  to,  xxx. 

463.  by  far  the  most  attractive  and 
comfortable  occupation  to  the  actors  in 
them  ;  and  the  most  popular  with  the 
community,  464.  reasons  why  this  is 
the  case,  ib.  465. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  his  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  universal  scepti- 
cism, xxii.  238.  xxxvl.  261.  valuable 
passages  in  his  Thoughts,  262. 

,  reflections  of,  on  the  mental  bent 
and  intellectual  exhibitions  of  geome- 
tricians, xlv.  482. 

,  what  he  would  have  been  as  a 


tioned    by   the    congress    of    Vienna, 
xxxii.  400,  and  xxxviii.  516 — 528. 


writer  at  a  later  period,  xlvii.  2. 

Pasquier,  Baron,  poor  reasoning  of,  on 
the  use  of  prohibitions  in  commerce,  L. 
71. 

Passwan  Oglou,  governor  of  Widdin,  his 
present  insignificance  compared  with 
his  former  importance,  xxiii.  59. 

Patents,  the  principle  of  protection  of 
inventions  by,  analogous  with  literary 
property,  xxxviii.  289. 

Patronage,  the  great  source  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, xxvi.  374.  on  the  propriety  of 
lessening  it,  by  dividing  it  among  the 
different  departments  of  government, 
ib. 

,   a  novel,   by  Miss  Edgevvorth. 

See  Edgeworth. 

Paul,  Grand  Duke,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Russia,  narrative  of  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  by 
Sir  N.  Wraxall,  xxv.  1 82.  regarded  as 
of  very  doubtful  authority;  and  posi- 
tively contradicted  by  Levesque,  186. 
his  letter  to  the  Due  de  Polignac,  297. 

,  absurdity  and  insanity  of  his  con- 
duct after  he  came  to  the  throne,  xxxix. 
155;  and  xliv.  238. 

Paul,  Sir  G.  O.,  his  great  attention  to  the 
inspection  of  the  county  jail  of  Glouces- 
ter, commended,  xxii.  390,  391.  his 
plan  for  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Gloucester, 
xxviii.  438. 

Pauperism,  discussion  of  tlie  causes  and 
cure  of,  xxviii.  1 — 31.  two  points  on 
which  nearly  all  are  agreed  ;  first,  that 
poverty  will  never  be  banished  from  the 
world  by  the  mere  adm.inistrations  of 
beneficence,  3 ;  second,  that  no  power 
of  inquisition  can  protect  a  public  cha- 
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rity  from  unfair  demands  upon  it,  5. 
every  extension  of  the  poor's  fund  in 
general  followed  up  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  of  actual  poverty, 
C.  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  mutual  acerbity  of  feeling  ex- 
cited between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
ders of  society,  by  the  dispensation  of 
public  charity,  7.  strong  vantage- 
ground  on  which  the  followers  of  Mr 
Malthus  stand,  8.  main  causes  to 
which  the  comparative  exemption  of 
Scotland  from  the  burdens  and  miseries 
of  pauperism  is  to  be  attributed,  9. 
practice  in  those  Scottish  parishes 
where  the  habit  of  compulsory  assess- 
ments for  the  annual  maintenance  of 
the  poor  has  not  been  introduced,  9. 
source  and  amount  of  the  fund  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  10;  and  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, ib.  mischief  of  the  introduction 
of  legal  assessments,  proved  by  particu- 
lar cases,  12.  contrast  between  the 
effects  of  the  new  and  the  old  system, 
13.  checks  to  pauperism  in  a  small 
parish,  I'l.  causes  which  have  a  con- 
trary effect  in  cities,  IG.  conclusion 
from  the  admission  of  the  preceding 
premises,  18,  proposal  to  break  up 
the  mass  of  city  populations  into  sec- 
tions, and  to  administer  relief  on  the 
old  Scottish  plan,  ib.  causes  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  poor  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  although  there  is  no  legal 
assessment  in  the  latter,  19.  influence 
of  Christianity  in  restraining  pauperism, 
20.  plan  for  establishing  a  complete 
moral  apparatus  in  the  larger  towns  in 
Scotland,  23.  influence  of  moral  tui- 
tion upon  the  Lowlanders,  in  begetting 
a  repugnance  to  charity,  illustrated  by 
extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  But- 
terworth  and  Mr  Cooper,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
27—30. 
Pauperism,  causes  and  cure  of,  xxix.  261. 
origin  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  ib.  statute  of 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  still  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  realm  on  the  subject, 
ib.  effects  which  its  administration,  for 
two  centuries,  has  had  on  the  comfort 
and  character  of  the  English,  263.  dif- 
ference of  feeling  on  the  subject  be- 
tween a  man  of  true  practical  wisdom, 
and  a  disciple  of  mere  localities,  262 — 
269.  government  recommended  to 
prosecute  its  enquiries  into  the  subject, 
ib.     the  English  poor  laws  the  result  of 


a  bungling  attempt  of  the  legislature  to 
do  what  would  have  been  better  done, 
had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  pro- 
cesses, 270.  not  necessary  to  propose 
another  system  instead,  271.  churches 
and  religion  the  great  means  of  moral- 
izing the  people,  and  changing  the  sys- 
tem, 273.  comparative  population 
and  expenditure  in  the  poorer  parishes 
in  Scotland  and  England,  274,  notes. 
causes  of  the  striking  difference  which 
they  exhibit,  275.  objections  to  the 
plan  of  church-building,  as  no  plan  at 
all,  answered,  276.  the  present  genera- 
tion of  paupers  must  be  seen  out  before 
the  system  is  abolished,  277.  no  expe- 
dient so  practicable  and  efficacious  as 
that  recommended  in  a  former  Number, 
277.  not  yet  prepared  to  propose  a 
remedy  for  the  pauperism  of  England, 
279.  ever  since  the  introduction  of  le- 
gal assessments,  no  one  expedient  has 
ever  been  able  to  arrest  the  progress 
and  increase  of  pauperism,  ib.  solitary 
example  of  a  retrograde  movement  in 
parochial  expenditure,  280,  note,  dif- 
ference between  the  opinions  of  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject, 
282—28.3.  testimony  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  General  Assembly,  283.  con- 
summation in  which  the  evil  terminates 
in  England,  28k  impolitic  to  suppress 
begging  altogether ;  distinction  between 
it  and  vagrancy,  286.  mighty  influ- 
ence of  habit  and  character  in  the  peo- 
ple, 289.  the  element  of  character 
alone,  explains  the  difterence  between 
the  poor  of  Scotland  and  England,  ib. 
beneficial  influence  of  savings  banks, 
and  benefit  societies,  291.  important 
facts  held  forth  by  the  example  of  Kirk- 
aldy,  and  the  Gorbals  Parish  of  Glas- 
gow, 296.  answer  to  the  objection, 
that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor 
is  more  necessary  to  a  manufacturing 
than  to  an  agricultural  population,  on 
account  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  297.  recommenda- 
tion to  the  operatives  to  raise  a  fund 
out  of  their  savings  in  good  years,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  treat  with  their  em- 
ployers in  bad  years,  299.  recommend- 
ation to  the  legislature  to  abolish  the 
corn  laws,  as  obnoxious  and  injurious 
to  the  manufacturing  population,  and 
to  rescind  the  combination  laws,  or  ad- 
minister them  more  impartially,  301. 
,  Mr  Ewing's  report  on  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  poor  at  Glasgow,  xxix.  4-98. 
appalling  results  of  the  ParliameTitary 
enquiry  on  the  poor  laws,  499 — 500. 

Pauperism,  instead  of  being  diminished  by 
the  peace,  still  rapidly  increasing  (Ja- 
nuary 1820),  xxxiii.  156.  had  been 
extraordinarily  increased  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war, 
ib.  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  poor  rates  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  a  million  ;  in  1793,  to 
two  millions;  in  1819,  to  ten  millions, 
ib.  157.  great  increase  of  voluntary 
contributions,  ib.  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  decidedly  worse  than  at  any 
former  period,  158.  different  causes 
hitherto  assigned  to  produce  these 
alarming  effects,  ib.  taxation  and  the 
corn  laws,  decidedly  the  most  power- 
ful, 159.  manner  in  which  taxation  on 
the  commodities  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourer,  operates  in 
newly  settled  and  in  old  settled  and 
fully-peopled  countries,  160.  its  inju- 
rious effects  in  the  latter,  ib.  wretched 
state  of  society,  where  tJje  bulk  of  the 
people  are  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
mere  necessaries,  162.  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  taxation  when  slo.v- 
ly  and  gradually  increased,  and  when 
imposed  suddenly,  163.  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  public  burdens  since 
1793,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  166,  the  pre- 
sent redundancy  of  labour  believed  to 
be  in  a  considerable  degree  owing  to 
the  demand  for  youthfu'  labour  in  the 
cotton  manufactories  during  tlie  war, 
169.  difference  between  the  wages  of 
labourers  in  1770,  and  during  the  war, 
compared  with  the  prices  of  necessa- 
ries, 173.  great  rise  in  the  latter,  and 
diminution  in  the  former,  ib.  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market  which  the 
corn  laws  have  given  to  the  agricultu- 
rists, another  great  addition  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country,  calculated  to  amount 
to  a  tax  of  twenty-four  millions  annual- 
ly, 175.  resultof  the  whole:  that  owing 
to  thegovernment  claiming  for  itself,  and 
the  corn-growers  claiming  in  exchange 
for  their  produce,  too  great  a  share  of 
the  earnings  of  the  industrious  classe?, 
the  latter  have  not  enough  left  to  sup- 
port themselves,  178.  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evils, 
179. 

— — ,  the  result  of  the  system,  that  pau- 


pers and  the  tenants  of  work-houses 
share  with  the  landlords  of  England  half 
the  net  rental  of  that  kingdom,  xxxiii. 
336. 

Pauperism,  and  the  Poor  Laws,  On," 
xxxvi.  110.  See  Poor  Laws.  See  Scarkli. 
manner  in  which  it  spreads,  un- 


der a  compulsory  assessment  for  the 
relief  of  mere  common  poverty,  xli. 
230.  nature  of  the  checks,  in  Scotland, 
to  the  increase  of,  and  their  uisuliiciency, 
234'.  nearly  one-third  of  the  parishes, 
or  half  the  population,  now  under  a 
compulsory  assessment,  237.  state  of 
the  law  regarding  the  assessments,  238 
— 248.  Mr  Kennedy's  two  bills  to  re- 
medy the  evils,  and  successful  opposi- 
tion to  them,  248—250.  result  of  Dr 
Chalmers's  experiments  of  withdraw- 
ing the  compulsory  assessment  in  the 
parish  of  St  John's  in  Glasgow,  253 — 
258. 

gigantic  system,  and  appalling  re- 


sults of,  in  Ireland,  xlv.  49.  to  what 
mainly  owing,  in  that  country,  52. 
spread  of,  from  Ireland  to  England,  53 
— 55  ;  and  to  Scotland,  56.  cure  for, 
suggested,  57.  evidence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick  on,  67.  means  ar.d  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  the  future  increase 
of,  in  Ireland,  72,  73. 

-,  enquiries  with  respect  to  the  pro- 


gress  ard  state  of,  in  England,  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xlvii.  303. 
causes  of  the  slow  growth  of,  in  Eng- 
land, up  to  1795,  309—311.  flood- 
gates of,  set  open  in  1795,  by  an  act 
allowing  relief  to  the  poor  out  of  the 
work-house,  318 — 324.  measures  ne- 
cessary to  arrest  the  progress  of,  326. 
influx  of,  into  Britain  from  Ireland, 
considered,  327—329. 

Pauper  Lunatics,  condition  of,  in  public 
institutions  and  private  mad-houses, 
xxviii.  445.  in  work-houses,  &c.,  446. 
the  whole  class  of,  with  the  public  hos- 
pitals,  expressly  excluded  from  returns 
to  the  London  commissioners  for  in- 
specting mad-houses,  456.  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  remedying  their  situation, 
465. 

Pawlet,  Chevalier,  accidental  circumstance 
by  which  he  was  led  to  undertake  the 
education  of  four  children  in  France ; 
his  plan,  xxxiii.  497.  support  which 
it  received  from  Louis  XVI.  498. 

Paxton,  James,  Paley's  Natural  Theology, 
illustrated  by,  xlvi.  515.  has  executed 
his  task  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
516.     illustrative  figures  given  by,  be- 
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gin  with  tbe  outset  of  Paley's  argument, 
lb.  hints  offered  to,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  plates,  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, 517.  has  failed  to  remark,  that 
the  eye  is  not  an  achromatic  instrument, 
without  an  adjustment,  i6. 

Peace,  beneficial  effect  of,  in  diminish- 
ing the  influence  of  the  crown,  in 
three  several  ways,  xxiii.  37.  is  the 
only  time  when  we  can  look  for  any 
progress  in  the  redemption  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  xxiv.  311.  estimate  of  the 
probable  length  of  a  peace  establish- 
ment, 312.  conjecture  of  the  average 
value  of  the  different  stocks  in  time  of 
peace,  313. 

establi-^hment,  enormity  of  the,  as 

fixed  in  1819,  xxxiii.  62.  necessity  of 
reducing  it,  ib.  great  progress  of  pro- 
fusion in  different  departments,  from 
1797  to  1819,  63.  necessity  of  redu- 
clng  the  military  part  of  it,  185. 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  great  distance  at  which 
it  ha»  been  seen,  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February,  xxv.  94.  M.  de 
Humboldt's  account  of  his  ascent  of  it, 
95—102. 

Peasants,  Russian,  ignorant,  sensual,  and 
servile,  but  not  generally  uncomfortable 
or  discontented,  xl.  89. 

Pecchio,  Joseph,  *'  Letter  to  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.,"  on  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  xl.  207.  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Austrian  government,  217,  7iote. 

m — -,  "  Storia  della  Economia  Publica 

in  Italia,"  by,  L.  344.  eloquent  pas- 
sage^ on  liberty,  with  which  the  work 
opens,  352,353.  statement  by,  of  the 
similar  conclusions  drawn  by  Ortes  and 
Malthus  on  population,  356.  treatise 
of,  recommended  to  the  anti-economists, 
ib.  agreeable  and  distinct  account  of 
the  Italian  economists  given  by,  357. 
history  of  Italian  commerce  by,  full  of 
interest,  ib,  a  perusal  of  his  work  might 
remove  many  prejudices  from  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  359.  important 
opinions  of  Italian  authors  on  coinage, 
prices,  and  circulation,  considered  in  its 
velocity,  given  by,  ib.  360.  parallel 
drawn  by,  between  the  political  econo- 
mists of  England  and  Italy,  not  altoge- 
ther candid ;  his  objections  to  the 
former  disposed  of,  361".  verbosity  of 
historical  illustration,  and  a  vague  style, 
allowed  by,  to  abound  in  the  economi- 
cal writers  of  his  country,  362. 
Pedro,  Don,  of  Braganza,  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  position  of,  as  a  monarch  offer- 
ing liberty  to  his  people,  xlv.  199.    em- 


pire  of  Brazil  ceded  to,  by  John  VI. 
211.  right  of  succession  of,  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  preserved  by  letters 
patent,  in  1825,  212.  difficulties  of 
the  situation  of,  on  the  death  of  John 
VI.,  214.  position  of,  in  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Portugal,  March  1826,  216. 
on  learning  his  father's  death,  grants  a 
constitutional  charter  to  Portugal,  220. 
answers  to  the  question,  whether  he 
became  a  foreign  piince  on  the  separa- 
tion of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  227.  con- 
stitution granted  bj',  to  Portugal,  in 
1826,  described,  231—233.  advisers 
of,  how  far  influenced  by  English  ad- 
vice, 236. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  speech  of,  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  May  1817, 
xxix.  114.  the  advocate  of  a  party, 
which  would  offer  the  Catholics  no 
terms  whatever,  120.  character  of  the 
speech,  ih, — 122. 

,  fully  admits  the  want  of  lords- lieu- 
tenant in  Ireland,  xli.  371.  principal  ob- 
jection stated  by,  to  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  Irish  Viceroy,  374. 

,  quick  step  of,  to  reform  in  the  penal 

laws,  contrasted  with  the  slow  and  li- 
mited progress  of  the  revered  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  xU.  411.  adroit  and  sup- 
ple measure  to  screen  Lord  Eldon,  put 
forward  by,  413.  strange  declaration  of, 
on  proposing  a  commission,  with  the 
Chancellor  at  the  head  of  it,  to  enquire 
into  abuses  in  Chancery,  415.  toak 
pains  to  show  that  Lord  Eldon  had  de- 
served the  small  earnings  of  office,  417. 
mistaken  in  saying  that  a  learned  coun- 
sel had  spoken  eighteen  days  upon  the 
case  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  420. 

,  directions  in  the  Council  Register 

respecting  aliens,  adverted  to  by,  xlii. 
148.  surmise  of,  that  prerogative  ex- 
tended from  an  application  of  the  phrase 
nisi  anted  i)^ohibiii  in  Magna  Charta, 
questioned,  151. 

,  argument  of,  against  the  principle 

of  qualification  in  the  Game  Laws, 
xliii.  255. 

,  charges  brought  by  Dr  Edwards, 

against  licensing  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
recommended  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of,  xliv.  457. 

,  a  wise,  honest,  and  high-principled 

man,  xlv.  75.  opinions  of,  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  must  have  originated 
from  the  head  of  his  chaplain,  ib. 

,  principal  measure  of  legal  reform 

of,  (the  Jury  Bill,)  purely  instrumental, 
xlv.  461, 
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Peel,  Sir  Robert,  the  grandfather  of,  first 
used  the  machine  invented  by  Har- 
greaves  for  the  carding  of  cotton,  xlvi.  5. 

,  situation  of,  with  Mr  Canning,  ex- 
cused his  retirement  from  office,  xlvi. 
424. 

,  conduct  of,  in  relation  to  Ireland, 

considered  in  relation  to  conscientious 
motives,  xlvii.  227. 

,  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 

his  legal  reforms,  and  that  to  which  he 
might  have  attained,  xlviii.  489.  power 
of,  to  do  good,  compared  with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  and  means,  490. 
happy  state  of  intellectual  digestion,  by 
which  he  lately  astonished  the  House 
of  Commons,  515. 

— • — ,  position  of,  at  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  xlix.  221.  equal 
judgment,  ability,  and  temper  shown  by, 
on  avowing  and  supporting  his  change 
of  opinion,  222. 

Peer  of  the  realm,  report  of  the  Lords' 
Committees  on  matters  touching  the 
dignity  of  a,  xxxv.  1 .  See  Lords,  House  of. 

Peerage,  the  Banbury,  summary  of  the 
case  of  the,  xlix.  196.  details  of  the 
Gardner  case,  decided  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, 208.  lapse  of  time  in  claims  of, 
remarks  on  a  doctrine  on,  attempted  to 
be  introduced,  216.  claims  of,  allowed 
after  centuries  of  abeyance,  217. 

Peers,  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from 
their  influence  in  returning  members 
to  the  Commons,  xxvi.  376. 

,  comparison  of  the  situation,  in  re- 
gard to  legislative  privileges,  of  the 
Scotch  with  the  Irish,  xliv.  398. 

of  Scotland,  a  letter  addressed  to,  by 

Lord  Kinnalrd,  xliv.  397.  See  Mn- 
naird. 

Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury,  a  roll  of  ancient 
English  cookery,  xxxv.  48. 

Pegu.     See  Avci. 

Pehlavi,  the  ancient  language  of  Persia, 
xxvi.  232. 

Pelasgi,  the,  first  brought  letters  into  La- 
tin ra,  xxxi.  369. 

,  penetrate  into  Central  Italy,  xl. 

382.  they  and  the  aborigines  thought 
to  have  been  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Lalium,  ib.  the  ancestors  of  the 
Latins,  383.  their  probable  route  in 
their  emigration,  ib. 

,  relation  of,   to  the  Tyrrhenians, 
discussed,  L.  377. 

Pell,  Sergeant,  evidence  of,  on  commit- 
tals, xlviii.  414. 

Pellico,  Silvio,  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
government  towards,  xl.  216,  note. 


Peltier,  John,  agent  to  Christophe  in 
London,  services  of,  to  the  cause  of 
slave  trade  abolition,  acknowledged, 
xxiv.  130.  ' 

Penal  Laws.     See  Cmninal  Laws. 

Penalties,  effects  of  enacting  too  heavy, 
for  breaches  of  the  law,  xxxix.  50. 

Penance,  vicarious,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  church, 
xlii.  25. 

Pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  lati- 
tude of  London,  Captain  Kater's  ac- 
count of  experiments  for  determining 
the  length  of  the,  xxx.  407—424.  See 
ITater. 

■ in  the  principal   stations  of  the 

Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  the  same,  xxxiv.  338 — 348. 
See  A'aler. 

Peneus,  river  and  valley  of,  xxv.  560. 

Penn,  William,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of, 
by  Clarkson,  xxi.  444.  his  birth,  fa- 
mily, and  education,  445.  expelled  the 
university,  446.  converted  to  Quaker- 
ism by  Thomas  Loe,  ib.  turned  out  of 
doors  by  his  father,  447.  commences 
preacher  and  author,  ib.  his  disputes 
Nvith  other  sectaries,  448.  committed 
to  the  Tower,  ib.  brutal  conduct  of 
the  Recorder  to  him,  on  his  trial  for 
preaching,  449.  noble  conduct  of  the 
jury  on  that  occasion,  ib.  reconciled  to 
his  father  before  his  death,  and  succeeds 
to  an  estate  of  L.  1500  a- year,  451. 
marries,  ib.  his  address  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  toleration, 
452.  circumstance  which  first  turned 
his  attention  to  America,  453;  and 
afterwards  to  the  acquisition  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ib.  settles  in  the  colony,  454. 
letter  to  his  family  on  leaving  England, 
455.  his  arrival  in  America,  and  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
458.  remaining  part  of  his  life,  and 
summary  of  his  character,  461. 

,  amused  himself  with  verses,  xxxiv. 
350. 

,  absurd  vanity  of  his  proffered  in- 
terference to  obtain  a  pardon  from 
James  II.  for  John  Locke,  L.  18. 

,  Granville,  his  discovery  of  the 

fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
in  Bonaparte's  Russian  campaign,  xxvi. 
182. 

,  notice  of  his  *'  Comparative  Es- 
timate of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies,"  xxxix.  206.  his  admission 
that  considerable  liberty  may  be  used 
with  the  Scriptures  in  matters  not  re- 
lating to  geology,  197,  note. 
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Pennsylvania,  origin  of  the  name  of  that 
province,  xxi.  454i. 

Pension  Fund,  created  for  rewarding  those 
who  have  held  offices  of  state  for  a  cer- 
tain nnmber  of  years,  xxxvi.  396. 
makes  politics  a  trade,  and  all  our  pub- 
lic men  hirelings,  397. 

Pentland,  Mr,  observations  of,  on  the 
Andes,  in  Upper  Peru,  as  reported  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  L.  365.  two  peaks 
discovered  by,  loftier  than  any  before 
known,  Illimani  and  Sorate,  ib.  alti- 
tudes of  various  inhabited  points  of  the 
Andes  fixed  by,  366.  celestial  obser- 
vations of,  how  valued  by  Humboldt, 
367. 

People  of  England,  monstrous  arguments 
addressed  to  tlie,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  xlvi.  252.  difficulties  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question  proceed  from,  253.  aver- 
sion of  the,  to  Catholics,  may  be  rea- 
soned down,  255.  judicious  appeal  to 
the,  by  the  ex-ministers  of  1827,  256. 
prospects  of  the,  under  the  reascendency 
of  the  Tories,  260.  have  been  engaged 
since  1815  in  a  constant  struggle  with 
the  government,  262. 

,  appeals  to  the,  on  the  settlement 

of  the  Catholic  question,  unprincipled 
nature  of,  xlix.  225.  sudden  reverence 
for,  evinced  by  the  High  Church  party, 
its  monstrous  inconsistency,  226. 

Pepe,  General  Guglielmo,  causes  of  his 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Nea- 
politan insurgents,  xxxv.  74.  descrip- 
tion of  his  entrance  into  Naples  at  the 
head  of  the  provincial  militia,  77. 

Pepin,  Duke  of  Austrasia,  and  Mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Neustria,  circumstances  of 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  France, 
xxxv.  498.  curious  specimen  of  eccle- 
siastical morality  in  his  age,  501.  his 
capitularies  or  laws,  evidence  of  the 
depravity  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  that 
age,  ib. 

Pepper,  adulterations  of,  xxxiii.  143. 

"  Peptic  Precepts,"  by  Dr  Kitchiner, 
xxxv.  62. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
"  Memoirs  of,"  a  work  of  very  great 
interest  and  curiosity,  xliii.  26.  pecu- 
liar character  and  vein  of  observation 
evinced  by,  27.  exhibits  the  temper, 
manners,  and  habits  of  an  underling,  j6. 
candid  in  his  private  judgments,  but 
seemingly  destitute  of  political  princi- 
ples, 20.  exhibited,  in  character,  by 
citations  from  his  journal,  29.  a  fancier 
of  fine  clothes,  30.  weakly  superstitious, 
31.      his  taste  in  plays  and  literature 


proved  by  his  relish  of  Shakspeare,  32. 
ludicrous  record  of  his  parsimony  and 
meanness,  33.  native  meanness  of  soul 
confessed  by,  34.  profligacy  of  the 
times  painted  by,  35.  questionable 
position  of,  with  Mercer,  his  wife's 
maid,  ib,  36.  naivete  of,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  his  speech  in 
the  Plouse  of  Commons,  37.  direct 
contributions  of,  to  the  history  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  his  times,  38. 
gives  a  flourishing  idea  of  his  dinners, 

39.  offers  little  that  is  curious  in  the 
political  or  historical  record  of  his  times, 

40.  remarks  of,  on  public  occurrences, 

41.  feeling  displayed  by,  on  the  disin- 
terring of  Cromwell,  and  execution  of 
the  regicides,  42.  a  strong  witness  to 
the  vices  of  the  restored  government  of 
England,  43.  conversation  of,  with 
Cromwell's  chaplain,  44.  paints  deep- 
ly the  personal  profligacy  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  45.  anecdotes  by,  of 
the  odious  familiarities  and  degrading 
habits  of  the  king  and  courtiers,  46. 
designates,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  the  royal  party,  47. 
paints  the  mental  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity of  King  Charles,  48.  implication 
of,  in  a  royal  imposture,  49.  compared 
with  John  Evelyn,  .50.  characteristic 
interview  of,  with  Clarendon,  51.  cu- 
rious  notice  by,  of  Petty's  intended  will, 
ib.  remarkable  anecdotes  of  the  second 
sight,  collected  by,  52.  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  Memoirs,  54. 

Perchard,  Peter,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
letter  addressed  to,  by  Mr  Neild,  on  the 
state  of  the  Borough  Compter,  xxii. 
394.  returned  no  answer  to  it,  nor 
paid  any  attention  to  its  contents,  ib. 

Percy,  the,  and  the  Douglas,  anecdote  of, 
by  Horace  Walpole,  xxxi.  93. 

Perfectibility,  Madame  de  Stadl's  reasons 
for  her  belief  in  the  creed  of,  xxi.  8 — 
10.  narrowness  of  the  induction  from 
which  her  conclusions  are  drawn,  11. 
her  arguments  controverted,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  world,  ib.  dis- 
agreement of  mankind  on  questions  of 
morals  and  happiness,  12.  the  rase  of 
war,  14.  abuse  cf  power  and  wealth, 
15.  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  un- 
derstanding, 17.  state  of  the  lower 
classes,  22.     political  changes,  24. 

Pergolesi,  remarks  on  the  musical  compo- 
sitions of,  xxxiii.  371. 

Perier,  M.,  French  translation  of  the  works 
of  Macliiavel  by,  xlv.  259.  See  Machia- 
v^Ui, 
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Periodical  publications  of  the  north  of 

Italy,  list  of  the,  xxvii.  147. 
in  Fiance  and  England,  compara- 
tive circulation  of,  xxxiv.  418. 
Perizonius,  his  Origines  Babylonicre,  re- 
ferred to,  xlviii.  190,  and  212. 
Perregaux,  Captain,  his  details  of  the  war- 
fare against  the  English  in  Spain,  com- 
municated, to  Mr  Sample,  xxii.  444. 
Perrier,  Mademoiselle,  m/iraculous  cure  of 
a  fistula  lachrymalis  in  her  eye,  xxiii. 
327. 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  Mr  O'Driscol's  account 
of  the  mild  and  equitable  administration 
of,  in  Ireland,  quoted,  xlvi.  452. 
Perry,  James,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, character  of,  xxxviii.  361.  curious 
anecdote  of,  362. 
Persberg,  in  Sweden,  Dr  Clarke's  descrip- 
tion of  his  descent  into  the  mines  of, 
xxxix.  145. 
Persecution,  not  the  result  of  any  particu- 
lar system,  but  of  the  prevalence  of 
ignorance,  and  the  force  of  those  illibe- 
ral principles  which  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  untutored  man,  xxvi.  52. 
Persecutions,  History  of  the,  endured  by  the 
Protestants  of  the  south  of  France,  &c. 
during  1814,  1815,  1816.    See  France. 
See  Wilks. 

religieuses  (des)  dans  le  Canton 

de  Vaud,  xlii.  389.  remarks  by  the 
author  of,  on  the  injustice  of  punishing 
changes  of  religious  belief,  397.  vio- 
lence of  the  populace  against  anew  sect 
at  Lausanne,  described  from,  398.  ac- 
count of  a  process  against  Mr  Rochat 
for  heresy,  at  Vevay,  quoted  from,  399. 
this  excellent  tract  attributed  to  the 
Baron  de  Stael,  400.  See  Switzerland. 
Persia,  map  and  description  of,  by  Kin- 
neir,  xxii.  409.  Mekran  (the  ancient 
Gedrosia,)  and  Siestan,  scarcely  known 
to  us ;  the  description  of  them  fills  up 
a  large  blank  in  the  maps  of  Asia,  411. 
the  only  work  that  conveys  an  accurate 
idea  of  Modern  Persia,  ib,  account  of 
Susa,  412— .415 

1 1.,  the  government  of,  completely 
gained  over  by  Napoleon,  xxv.  401. 
his  influence  over  it  destroyed  by  the 
peace  between  England  and  Turkey, 
ib.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  mission  to  the 
court  of,  403. 
— — — ,  History  of,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  time,  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  xxvi.  282.  natural  bounda- 
ries; primitive  inhabitants;  ancient 
and  modern  language,  ib.  character  of 
the  work,  283.      the  ancient  name, 


Airan,  or  Iran,  284.    discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  native  histo- 
rians of  Persia,  ib.    mode  of  reconciling 
them,  ib.     character  of  Firdousi's  his- 
tory,  285.     first  dynasty  of  their  kings, 
the  Peshdad,  ib.     conquest  by  the  As- 
syrians, 287.     reconquest  by  Arbaces, 
or  Azdehac,  ib.     pretended  discoveries 
of  Mohsun  Fani,  288.    second  dynasty  ; 
the  Caian,  289.     collation  of  the  mo- 
narchs,  recorded  by  Greek  writers,  with 
their  respective  representatives  in  Per- 
sian traditions,  ib. — 292.     conquest  by 
Alexander,  ib.     the  Arsacidae ;  the  Su- 
sanians,  292.     conquest  by  the  Moha- 
medans;  establishment  in  820,  of  the 
first  independent  sovereignty  in  Kho- 
rasan,  293.      fourteen  dynasties  from 
that  period  to  1732,  ib.     history  of  all 
these  dynasties  nearly  the  same,  294. 
murder  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  295. 
inhabitants  of  Persia  then  divided  into 
four  great  classes,  296.     Carim  Khan, 
297.    Aga  Mohamed  Khan,  300.   Fut- 
teh  Ali  Khan,  303. 
Persia,  our  knowledge  of,  still  miserably 
defective,  xliii.  88.     geography  of,  im- 
proved by  the  influence  of  political  con- 
siderations, 89.      observations  on  the 
political  importance  of,  91.     surface  of 
the  country,  and  its  state  of  cultivation, 
I       described,  93.  cities  of,  what,  94.  civil 
i       condition  and  moral  character  of  the 
'       people  of,  ib. — 95.    condition  of,  worse 
,       now  than  when  the  light  of  history  first 
I       shone  upon  it,  97.     great  names  in  the 
1       literature  of,  referred  to,  U>.     course  of 
Mr   Eraser   in   travelling  through,  to 
Khorasan,  98.   corrections  on  the  map 
of,  resulting  from  Mr  Eraser's  observa- 
tions, 99.    Eels,  or  wandering  tribes  of, 
100.     slave  trade  of,  carried  on  by  the 
Turkomans,  101.     estimate  of  Russian 
slaves  in,  103.     anticipations  of  Rus- 
sian objects  of  enterprise  in,  104. 

f  famous  places  in,   described,  in 


their  present  state,  by  Captain  Keppel, 
xlvii.  371—375. 

Persian  language,  analogies  of  the,  with 
the  Sanscrit,  xxxiii.  4.35. 

Persius,  character  of,  as  a  satirist,  xxxiv. 
283,  note. 

Personal  Travels,  bon-mot  of  an  Irish 
lawyer  on  the  atfected  title  of,  xlvii.  369. 

Peru,  "  Travels  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
of,"  by  Lieutenant  Maw,  L.  363.  traces 
of  ancient  population  and  industry  seen 
in,  364.  vegetation  on  the  third  Cor- 
dillera of,  ib.  survey  of  the  upper  part 
of,  by  Mr  Pentland,  365,     physical 
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structure  of  this  part  of  America  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  366.  cause  of  the 
infant  civilisation  of  part  of,  367.  course 
of  the  mighty  river  Maranon,  or  Ama- 
zons, in,  .368.  Tabitinga  the  boundary 
point  between,  and  Brazil,  369.  stories 
of  cannibalism  in,  370.  its  immense 
resources  as  exemplified  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Maranon,  371. 

Perugino,  Pietro,  high  merits  of,  as  a  pain- 
ter, xlviii.  66.  fine  introduction  to  the 
life  of,  by  Vasari,  quoted,  67.  on  what 
ground  blamed  for  irreligion  by  Vasari, 
ib. 

Peshavver,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caubul,  described  by  Mr  Elphinston, 
XXV.  415. 

Peshdad,  the  name  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Persian  kings,  xxvi.  285. 

Pestalozzi,  substance  of  the  principles  of, 
in  a  lecture  by  Dr  Mayo,  xlvii.  1 18. 
conduct  of,  a  contrast  to  that  of  merely 
speculative  Christians,  119.  sketch  of 
the  biography  of,  120.  commencement 
of  the  enterprise  of,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  121.  origin  of 
his  literary  character,  ib.  school  esta- 
blished by,  at  Stantz,  by  authority  of 
the  Government,  122.  relation  by,  of 
his  successful  experiment  on  the  poor 
children  of  this  town,  quoted,  ib,  the 
plan  of  teaching  by  mutual  instruction 
adopted  by,  124.  school  for  the  poor 
established  by,  at  Hofwyl,  ib.  semi- 
nary carried  on  by,  at  Yverdon,  125. 
plan  of,  strengthens  the  mind  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  ib.  death  of,  and 
description  of  his  personal  appearance, 
126.  impressive  interest  of  the  me- 
thods of,  described  by  Dr  Mayo,  ib. 

Peterborough,  wrongs  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese   of,    stated  and  illustrated   by 
Grimshawe,  xxxvii.  432.     See  Marsh. 
,  Earl  of,  character  and  anecdotes 
of,  xxxiii.  320,  321. 

Peter,  of  Cluni,  letters  of,  to  Eloisa,  re- 
specting Abelard,  xxx.  355 — 357. 

Peters,  Joseph,  a  slave  trader,  trial  of, 
xxi.  82. 

Petersburg,  tyranny  practised  at,  under 
the  Emperor  Paul,  xliv.  238,  239. 

Petion,  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti, 
xxiv.  128.  government  and  military 
system,  129.  letter  from  an  English 
merchant  in  his  capital,  respecting  the 
measures  in  preparation  to  meet  the 
expected  French  attack  on  the  island, 
130.  extent  of  military  force,  131. 
See  Har/d. 

Petit  Radel,  L.  C.  F.  "  Recherches  sur 


les  Bibliotheques  Anciennes  et  Mo- 
dernes,  jusqu'a  la  fondation  de  la  Bi- 
bliotheque  Mazarine,  et  sur  les  causes 
qui  ont  favorise  I'accroissement  successif 
du  nombre  de  livres,"  xxxiv.  383.  object 
of  the  book  more  limited  than  the  title 
promises;  being  confined  to  the  libra- 
ries of  France,  ib.  author's  calculation 
of  the  number  of  books  printed  from  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  386. 

Peto,  a  friar,  boldly  and  lionestly  de- 
nounces the  conduct  of  Henry  VIIL, 
in  relation  to  Queen  Katherine,  xli. 
433. 

Petralogy,  a  treatise  on  rocks,  by  Pinker- 
ton,  xxiii.  63.  See  Pinkerton.  See 
Rocks. 

Petrarch,  account  of  his  residence  and 
tomb  at  Arquato,  by  Mr  Eustace,  xxi. 
389. 

,  remarks  on  his  poetry,  and  ac- 
count of  his  life  by  M.  Sismondi,  xxv. 
49—53. 

,  alterations  made  by,  in  a  single 

line  of  his  poems,  xxix.  466.  ridicu- 
lous geographical  blunder  in  the  Abbe 
de  Sades'  memoirs  of  his  life,  xxx.  332.- 
-,  a  remark  of,  .on  Giotto  the  paint- 


er, quoted,  xlviii.  65. 

Petrie,  Henry,  keeper  of  records  in  the 
Tower;  various  important  publications, 
relative  to  our  ancient  history  and  laws, 
committed  to  his  charge  by  the  Record 
Commission,  xlvi.  472. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  Political  Arith- 
metic referred  to,  xli.  15Q.  first  gives 
an  authentic  account  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  385.  his  Political  Anatomy 
of  Ireland  quoted,  386. 

,  Pepys's  odd,  but  authentic  notice 

of  the  intended  will  of,  xliii.  51.  was 
better  acquainted  than  any  other  person 
with  Ireland  in  the  17th  century,  55. 

,  Lord  Henry,  (now  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,)  financial  plan  of,  how  regard- 
ed by  the  states  of  Europe,  xxi.  225. 
See  Lansdowne. 

Petty  sessions,  miserable  arrangement  of 
the  Irish,  xliii.  478. 

Peuchet,  Jaques,  "  Statistique  Elemen- 
taire  de  la  France,"  &c.  xxxiv.  1. 

Peyron,  M.  Amedeus,  translation  of  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  in  the  library  at 
Turin,  by,  xlv.  536.  papyrus  of,  rela- 
ting to  a  lawsuit ;  its  coincidence  with 
the  Greek  antigraph  of  an  Egyptian 
deed,  brought  to  England  by  Mr  Grey, 
539. 

Pfaff,  Professor,  observations  of,  on  the 
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state  of  the  weather  in  former  periods, 
XXX.  23. 

Pt'ylfer,  General,  account  of  his  curious 
model  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  xxv. 
294,  note. 

Phelan,  Rev.  William,  ''  The  Bible,  and 
not  the  Bible  Society ;  being  an  at- 
tempt to  point  out  that  mode  of  disse- 
minating the  Scriptures,  which  would 
most  effectually  conduce  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Established  Church,"  xxxi. 
24j6.  new  views  which  this  pamphlet 
furnishes  concerning  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, ib.  account  of  the  author,  and  ob- 
ject of  the  work,  ib.  apprehension  that 
the  Catholics  will  be  converted  by  Pro- 
testant sectaries,  247.  his  account  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Socinians,  248.  of 
the  Hibernian  Society's  schools,  249. 
results  of  the  whole  from  present  ap- 
pearances, ib.     See  Catholics. 

,  evidence  of,  before  Parliament,  on 
the  Pope's  power,  xliii.  131.  opinions 
of,  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Bellarraine,  137.  evidence  of,  quoted, 
ib. 

Phersala,  the  ancient  Pharsalia,  xxv.  480. 

Philadelphes,  the  society  of,  formed  in 
the  French  army  by  Bonaparte,  xlii. 
94.     how  dissolved,  95. 

Philadelphia,  progress  of  the  population 
of,  from  1683  to  1817,  xxxi.  133,  134. 

Philip  v.,  King  of  Spain,  character  of, 
xxi.  186.  his  conduct  to  the  Princess 
Orsini,  189.  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  passed  his  day,  197. 

Philip,  Dr  A.  P.  W.  "  A  Treatise  on  Indi- 
gestion, and  its  consequences,"  by,  xlvii. 
37.  the  way  for  Dr  Paris  pointed  out 
by,  59.' 

Philips,  Edward  and  John,  nephews  and 
pupils  of  Milton,  Lives  of,  by  Godwin, 
xxv.  485.  sketch  of  their  lives,  491, 
492.     See  Godivin.      See  Milton. 

Philibeg,  the,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Highlands  by  Rawlinson,  an 
Englishman,  xxvi.  114. 

Phillips,  Charles,  ♦*  Speech  of,  delivered  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dublin, 
in  the  case  of  Guthrie  versus  Sterne," 
xxv.  389.  entirely  made  up  of  what  is 
usually  denominated  Irish  oratory,  390. 
its  merits  not  such  as  can  recommend  it 
in  this  country,  ib.  inaccuracy  of  diction, 
391.  striking  circumstances  in  the 
case,  393.  extracts,  391,  392,  394, 
396.  injudicious  allusions  to  Lord 
Erskine  in,  397. 

,    "   The  Speeches  of,  delivered 

at  the  bar,  and  gn  various  public  occa- 


sions, in  England  and  Ireland,"  xxix. 
52.  allusion  to  the  former  critique  of 
the  Review,  ib.  the  present  volume 
shows  no  "symptom  of  a  reformation  of 
his  style  or  taste,  53.  unworthy  and 
offensive  style  of  puffing  continued,  54. 
Mr  John  Finlay's  preface,  ib.  new  ca- 
non of  criticism  introduced,  success 
with  juries  and  mobs,  56.  indelicacy  of 
the  author  and  his  friend,  ib.  surpri- 
sing uniformity  in  the  composition  of 
all  his  speeches,  57.  specimens,  ib.  his 
character  of  his  countrymen,  59.  his 
love  of  imagery,  60,  61.  specimens  of 
various  kinds,  from  the  speech  in  the 
case  of  O'Mullan  v.  M'Korkill,  61— 
64.  has  but  little  talent  for  wit  or  hu- 
mour, 65.  his  prominent  faults,  66. 
extraordinary  specimens  of  his  love  of 
display,  67,  68.  f.ivourable  specimen  of 
his  powers,  69.  concluding  remarks, 
ib. 

Phillips,  W.  "  On  the  Veins  of  Cornwall," 
xxvii.  183.  "  Description  of  the  Oxyd 
of  Tin,  of  Cornwall ;  of  its  primitive 
crystal  and  modifications,"  &c.  188. 
"  On  the  Oxyd  of  Uranium  of  Corn- 
wall,  together  with  a  series  of  its  crys- 
talline forms,"  xxix.  92. 

,  "  An   Elementary  Introduction 

to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineralogy,"  &c. 
xxxix.  488.  conveys  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  a  condensed  form,  500. 
principle  of  arrangement,  chemical  j  the 
characters  given  imperfectly;  but  the 
crystallographical  details  minute  and  va- 
luable ;  the  nomenclature,  Werner's,  ib. 
See  Miner alogy. 

Phillipps,  S.  M.  "  State  Trials  prior  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  revised  and  illus- 
trated" by,  xlvii.  261.  Treatise  of,  on 
the  English  Law  of  Evidence,  the  text- 
book of  almost  every  j  udge  on  the  bench, 
ib.  great  service  rendered  by  the  pre- 
sent work  of,  264.  subjects  treated 
in  this  series,  now  for  the  first  time 
rendered  popular,  265.  range  taken  by, 
in  his  selection,  266.  statement  by,  of 
the  extent  of  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  State  Trials,  267.  analysis  of 
his  account  and  remarks  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  Strafford,  290—299.  dispassionate 
and  intelligent  commentary  of,  on  the 
trials  from  1660  to  1688,  referred  to, 
299.  See  Clarendon,  Stale  Trials,  Straf. 
ford,  &c. 

Phillpotts,  Rev.  Henry,  (now  Bishop  of 
Exeter,)  '•  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Durham,  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  county  meeting  holden 
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on  Thursday,  21st  October,  inst.  and 
particularly  on  the  speech  of  J.  G. 
Lambton,  Esq."  xxxii.  441.  errors 
which  he  participates  with  Mr  Davison, 
with  respect  to  the  trials,  &c.  connect- 
ed with  the  Manchester  proceedings, 
446.  reprobation  of  the  violence  and 
coarseness  of  his  language,  and  his  ca- 
lumnious attacks  on  Mr  Lambton, 
452,  453.  notice  of  his  second  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  xxxiii.  225,  note, 
sample  of  his  ignorance  and  conceit, 
226,  note. 

Phillpotts,  Rev.  H.,  his  libels  against  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Earl  Grey,  xxxvii. 
353. 

— — — ,  reply  to  his  charges  against  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  xxxviii.  265. 

,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Canning,  on  the  Bill  for  removing  the 
disqualifications  of  his  IMajesty's  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects,"  &e.  by,  xlv. 
513.  letter  of,  written  with  great  spi- 
rit and  much  knowledge,  522.  scurrility 
of,  towards  Mr  Canning,  523.  attack 
by,  on  Mr  Plunkett,  524.  smart  reply 
intended  by,  to  Mr  Canning,  for  assert- 
ing that  the  Catholics  do  not  alone  hold 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  525. 
test  to  be  taken  by  Catholics  proposed 
by,  526.  exactly  such  a  test  as  he 
knows  beforehand  no  Catholic  will 
take,  527. 

-,  signal  service  rendered  by,  in  the 


publication  of  the  Letters  of  George 
III.  on  the  Catholic  question,  xlvi.  163. 
extraordinary  want  of  reflection  in,  in 
confounding  a  respect  for  the  king's 
scruples  with  the  estimate  of  his  autho- 
rity, 164.  currency  given  by,  to  the 
unfortunate  king's  lucubrations  in  the 
decline  and  obscuration  of  his  faculties, 
166.  inferences,  as  to  the  king,  to 
which  this  publication  leads,  167.  do- 
cument which  more  aifects  the  convic- 
tions of,  than  the  argument  of  Mr  Pitt, 
173.  faith  of,  in  exclusion  and  intoler- 
ance, sustained  by  the  binding  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  176. 

Philodemus,  Treatise  of,  on  Music,  reco- 
vered by  the  unrolling  of  papyri  at  Her- 
culaneum,  xlviii.  351.  sample  of  the 
manner  of,  in  his  treatise  on  Music, 
352.  subsequent  discoveries  of  works 
of,  among  the  Neapolitan  papyri,  353. 
Discourse  of,  on  Poetry,  published  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  354. 

Philosophy,  estimate  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of,  by  Grimm,  xxi. 
294. 
Ed,  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


Philosophy,  notice  of  different  works  which 
have  been  written  upon  the  history  of, 
xxvii.  190. 

of  the  Mind,  inferiority  of  the 

French  to  the  English  in  questions  con- 
nected with,  xxxiv.  412. 

school  of,  in  Germany,  examined 


with  a  view  to  the  charge  of  mysticism, 
xlvi.  340—342.  in  what  it  differs  from 
ours,  343.  of  Kant,  described,  344.  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  characterised,  346.  ge- 
neral features  of  the  German,  .847.  of 
Malebranche  and  Descartes,  as  opposed 
to  Kant,  348.  aversion  of  the  German, 
from  prejudice,  349.  at  best  only  the 
beginning  of  better  things,  351. 

of  Modern  History,  Lectures  on. 

See  Miller. 

— — ,  Course  of.    See  Cousin. 

Philostratus,  description  of  the  monochro- 
ma  of  the  ancients  by,  xlviii.  75. 

Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  Gibbon's  remark 
on,  xxxi.  369. 

Phoenician  (Samaritan,  or  Syriac)  alpha- 
bet, the  original  of  all  the  alphabets 
used  from  the  western  extremity  of 
Europe  to  the  Indus,  xxxi.  368.  deri- 
vation of  the  Greek  alphabet  from  it,  369. 

Photius's  Greek  Lexicon,  published  by 
Hermann,  xxi.  329.  account  of  the 
author,  and  of  the  different  MS.  copies 
of  his  work,  330.  is  little  more  tlian  a 
compilation,  333.  Professor  Person's 
copy  of  the  Galean  MS.  of,  330. 

Photometer  of  Mr  Leslie,  recommended 
as  measuring  the  quantity  of  light  by 
the  best  test  known,  xxiv.  36.  de- 
scription of  it,  344. 

Phranza,  George,  his  history  of  the  sack 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  1453, 
L.  96. 

Phrenology,  System  of,  by  George  Combe, 
xliv.  253.  fantastical  and  absurd  hy- 
potheses of,  assume  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr  Combe,  an  aspect 
not  absolutely  ridiculous,  ib.  flourish- 
ing progress  of,  in  Edinburgh,  mainly 
owing  to  that  gentleman,  254.  prin- 
cipal proposition  of,  255.  doctrine  of, 
as  to  organs,  examined,  256.  met  by 
the  assertion,  that  mind  only  acts  by 
organs  in  perception  of  material  objects, 
or  in  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
body,  257.  theory  of,  if  right,  would 
infer  that  the  senses  have  organs  in  the 
brain,  258.  doctrine  of,  as  to  connexion 
of  the  mind  with  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  their  functions,  259.  how  the  or- 
gans of,  differ  entirely  from  the  actual 
organs  of  the  external  senses,  260.  con- 
2  A 
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elusive  objection  to,  from  its  strange 
apparatus  of  separate  sentiments  and 
faculties,  261.     organs  in  distinct  re- 
gions of  the  brain  assumed  by,  lead  us 
to  a  fixed  point  in  the  discussion,  to  the 
functions  of  the  senses  and  their  known 
organs,   262.     cases   of  the  imaginary 
faculties  created  by,  in  no  degree  ana- 
logous to  the  material  organs  of  certain 
functions  of  the  mind,  as  distinguished 
from  mind  itself,  263.  contempt  shewn 
by  professors  of,  for  the  former  theory 
and  distribution  of  our  faculties,  preva- 
lent among  metaphysicians,  264.     ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  benevolence,  265. 
in  the  instance  of  memory,  ib.  267.  ab- 
surdity of  the  metaphysics  of,  should 
deter  from  an  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  it  relies,  268.     ab- 
surdity of,  exemplified  in  its  annihila- 
tion of  the  memory,  ib.     number  of  fa- 
culties created  by,  to  express  certain 
states  of  the  manifestation  of  that  fa- 
culty in  the  mind,  269.  argumentum  ad 
absurdum  applied  here,  270.      avarice 
raised  into  a  faculty  by,  under  the  name 
of  acquisitiveness,  271.   examination  of 
this,  272 ;  and  application  to  it  of  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdum^  273.     indue, 
tive  observation,  as  applied  to,  by  its 
doctors,  humorous  instance  of,  275 — 
277.     Individuality,  how  marked  and 
designated  by  the  professors  of,  278. 
farther  exhibition  of  the  branching  and 
separation  of  faculties  from  one  com- 
mon source,  by,  279.     transcendental- 
ism of  the  teachers  of,  280.     discove- 
ries of,  how  vaunted  by  its  doctors  and 
disciples,  281.     metaphysics  of,  farther 
illustrated  by  the  faculty  of  Hope,  said 
to  be  distinct  and  primitive,  282.  theory 
of  antagonist  principles,  how  followed 
out  by,  285.     instances  of  other  multi- 
plications of  organs  and  faculties,  by, 
286.     absurd  physics  of,  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  colour,  287  ;  and  form,  288 
— 290.     odd  deductions  of,  as  seen  in 
the  faculty  of  weight,  291,292.     ludi- 
crous illustrations  of  these  from  actual 
observation,  293.  facts  of,  may  be  true, 
though  the   theory  should   fall,    294, 
consequences    which   would  probably 
flow  from  a  denial   of  the   facts   of, 
295.     pretended  organs  of,  can  never 
be  proved  to  be  so  by  any  decisive  test, 
ib.  ;  and  why  proper  proof  on  this  head 
is  made  impossible  by  admissions  of  the 
professors  of,  298.     theory  of,  abounds 
in  equivocations,  and  means  of  retreat, 
299.     characteristic  statement  of  the 


requisites  for  an  observer  in,  ib. ;  and 
difficulties  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
300.  proportion  of  size  of  organ  to 
intensity  of  faculty,  contended  for  by, 
cannot  be  true,  301  ;  and  why,  302. 
increased  energy  in  disease  attributed 
to  faculties  by,  examination  of,  304*. 
absurdity  of  this  doctrine  exemplified 
in  an  illustration  of  destructiveness, 
306.  admission  of  a  diiference  between 
activity  and  power  of  faculties  and  pro- 
pensities, fatal  to,  307.  exhibition  of 
emphatic  distinctions  without  meaning, 
employed  in  the  defence  of,  308.  ra- 
pidity of  operation  attributed  by,  to  cer- 
tain faculties,  examined,  310.  changes 
of  character  in  the  course  of  men's  lives 
not  accounted  for  by,  ib.  argument 
from  the  want  of  distinct  organs  in  the 
brain,  applied  to,  311.  distinction  of 
organs  as  implying  distinction  of  facul- 
ties, how  treated  by  the  propagators  of, 
314.  double  sets  of  organs,  their  weight 
in  this  view  of  the  argument,  316.  in- 
stance of  facts  pressed  into  the  service 
of,  317.  language  of,  about  modes  of 
activity  of  the  organs,  passes  under- 
standing, 318. 

Phrenology,  advocates  of,  seem  to  have 
taken  quietly  the  physic  administered  to 
them,  xlv.  248.  case  of  a  Welshman, 
injured  in  his  organ  of  language,  as  put 
in  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of,  re-exa- 
mined, 250, 251.  a  farewell  to  the  sub- 
ject of,  252.  science  of,  if  known  by 
name  a  few  years  hence,  may  be  recur- 
red to,  253.  fancies,  and  self-contra- 
diction of  the  grand  advocate  of,  ib. 

Physics,  account  of  the  study  of,  during 
the  middle  ages,  xxiii.  241. 

Physiology,  reflections  on  the  progress  of, 
along  with  other  sciences,  xlvii.  441. 
light  thrown  on  comparative,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  442 
— 444.  speculations  of,  how  to  be  pur- 
sued in  this  direction  with  safety,  444. 
impenetrableness  of  the  springs  and 
movements  of  nervous  energy  to,  445. 
perplexity  of,  in  tracing  the  connexion 
of  the  brain  with  the  nervous  system, 
448.  want  of  accord  among  the  pro- 
fessors of,  concerning  what  they  call 
Vitality,  449.  researches  of,  little  sa- 
tisfactory on  that  point,  till  Mr  Bell's 
"  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of 
the  Nerves,"  450.  extreme  admiration 
of  the  French  school  of,  to  what  it  has 
led,  475.  value  of  discoveries  in  stimu- 
lating, not  lessened  by  injustice  to  the 
discoverers,  476.    professorship  of,  in 
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the  London  University,  assigned  to  Mr 
Bell,  4-79.  See  BeU.  See  Nervous  Si/s- 
tem. 

Physiology,  Vegetable.  S^e  Cwidollc.  Sec 
DiUrochet. 

Pliytology,  early  traces  of  speculations  on, 
annong  the  Greeks,  xlix.  104.  well  in- 
vestigated by  Theophrastus,  105.  not 
understood  by  the  Romans,  ib.  erro- 
neous notions  of,  entertained  by  Ba- 
con, 106 ;  cultivated  by  Grew  and  Mai. 
pighi,  ih.  107.  subsequent  enquiries 
into,  regarded  still  the  physical  pheno- 
mena, 108.  progress  of,  completed  by 
the  aid  of  chemical  investigation,  109. 
results  of,  lead  to  the  practice  of  trans- 
plantation, 111.  doctrine  of,  on  the 
fluid  in  trees,  discussed,  as  to  whether  it 
be  motion  or  circulation,  112,  113.  re- 
searches of,  on  the  roots  of  trees,  113. 
importance  attached  by  Sir  Henry  Steu- 
art  to  the  science  of,  125. 

Pia,  Madonna,  Dante's  story  of,  a  parallel 
to  Shakspeare's  history  of  Desdemona, 
xxix,  459. 

Pichegru,  General,  his  conspiracy  with 
Moreau  and  Georges  against  Bonaparte, 
xxvii.  482.  his  conversation  with  them 
overheard  by  a  spy,  484.  died  in  pri- 
son by  his  own  hands ;  utter  improba- 
bility of  his  being  secretly  murdered  by 
Bonaparte's  orders,  483. 

Pickering's  American  Vocabulary,  charac- 
ter of,  xxxi.  202,  note. 

Pictet,  M.  Charles,  different  publications 
of,  relative  to  Mr  Fellenberg's  establish., 
ments  at  Hofwyl,  xxxi.  150,  xxxii. 
487,  488.  his  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
classical  instruction,  152.  general  re- 
marks on  the  higher  school,  153.  on 
the  school  of  industry  for  the  poor, 
158,  159. 

Pictures,  a  greater  number  of  capital  ones 
dispersed  over  England  in  private  col- 
lections, than  are  contained  in  the 
Louvre  gallery,  xxxiv.  419. 

— — ,  though  not  immediate  objects 
of  critical  jurisdiction,  are  indirectly 
brought  within  its  spheK  by  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  they  give  rise,  xlix. 
459. 

Piedmont,  travels  in,  by  Milliu,  xx'X.  191. 
Suza,  197.  manners  and  customs  of 
the  villagers  and  peasantry,  199.  Mo- 
nastery of  St  Michael,  200.  Turin,  201 ; 
theatres,  202  j  palaces  and  churches, 
203  J  museums,  204 ;  hopital  des  Eo- 
sines,  205  j  academy,  ih. ;  public  libra- 
ry, 206^.   speqipaen.s  Qf  titiQ  Piedniqptese 


patois,  207.  Saluces,  Fossano,  208. 
Coni,  Nice,  209.    Savona,  210. 

Piedmont,  pamphlet  on  the  revolution  of, 
ascribed  to  Santa  Rosa,  minister  at  war, 
xl.  208.  moderation,  candour,  and  elo- 
quence displayed  in  it,  ih.  political  state 
of,  evinces  the  necessity  of  a  modifica- 
tion in  its  absolute  form  of  government, 
ib.,  and  note^  209.  Lancasterian  schools 
abolished  in,  by  Austria,  211.  the  re- 
volution, with  whom  it  originated,  ib. 
shameful  conduct  and  defection  of  the 
Prince ^of  Carignano,  (now  King  of  Sar- 
dinia,) °2 12,  213.  abdication  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  con- 
stitutionalists, 213.  character  of  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  214. 
causes  which  occasioned  its  termination, 
and  complete  subjection  to  the  influence 
of  Austria,  ih.  the  only  place  where  an 
open  effort  was  made  to  throw  off  the 
Austrian  yoke,  215.  alleged  combina- 
tion of  conspirators  in,  217 — 220. 

Pigafetta,  the  circumnavigator,  his  voca- 
bulary of  the  Malay  dialect  the  earliest 
specimen  we  possess  of  the  language, 
xxiii.  154. 

Piggott,  Sir  Arthur,  account  of  the  only 
ex  officio  information  filed  by  him,  when 
he  was  Attorney- General,  against  the 
Morning  Post,  xxvii.  140.  conduct  of 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  him, 
with  respect  to  this  information,  xxxvii. 
112. 

Pigs,  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  at  Poli, 
XXXV.  143,  144. 

— ,  best  time  for  purchasing,  xxxviii. 
115.  best  mode  of  feeding  and  killing, 
ih. 

Pilgram,  researches  of,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  weather  in  past  ages,  xxx.  23. 

Pilgrims,  Mahometan,  number  of,  seen  at 
Mecca,  by  Burckhardt,  L.  174. 

Pindarries,  originally  an  obscure  set  of 
freebooters  in  India,  xl.  286.  become 
auxiliaries  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  ib, 
their  successful  predatory  attacks  on  the 
British,  287.  destroyed,  or  forced  to 
submit,  ih. 

Pindus,  Dr  Holland's  journey  across  the 
chain  of,  xxv.  463.  Metzoukel,  one  of 
its  summits,  ih.  Metzovo,  a  town  among 
the  heights,  464.  geelogical  description 
of,  465. 

Pinkerton,  John,  "  Petralogy,  a  Treatise 
on  Rocks,"  xxiii.  63.  surprise  at  his 
undertaking  to  write  on  such  a  subject, 
64.  his  idea  Of  his  own  qualifications 
for  the  task,  ih,    observations  on  the 
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confusion  pervading  most  of  the  works 
on  mineralogy,  65.  grand  secret  of  the 
author's  system,  66.  proposed  division 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  ib.  of  the  pe- 
tralogical  kingdom,  67.  analysis  of  the 
Siderous  domain,  and  confusion  with, 
and  repetition  of  the  other  domains, 
68 — 75.  most  of  his  divisions  long  re- 
ceived, and,  as  far  as  his  system  is  con- 
formable to  established  habits,  is  conve- 
nient, 76.  as  a  compiler,  the  author  is 
instructive ;  as  an  original,  absurd,  ib. 
curious  and  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  volcanoes,  77.  nearly  one- 
half  the  book  pure  quotation,  79.  ob- 
livion into  which  the  work  has  fallen, 
xxxiv.  39,  40. 

Pinkerton,  John,  his  estimate  of  German 
literature,  xlvi.  311.  character  of,  as 
a  poet  and  critic,  ib. 

Pipino,  Dr  Maurizio,  Piedmontese  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  of,  xxix.  207.  spe- 
cimen of  the  dialect,  selected  from  his 
Poetical  Anthology,  ib. 

Piracy,  common  practice  of,  in  the  Malay 
Seas,  xxix.  50.     real  danger  from,  ib. 

,  literary.     See  Literary  Property. 

See  Injunction. 

Pirate,  the,  by  the  author  of  Waverley, 
incidental  remarks  on,  xxxvii.  208. 

Pisa,  reflections  on  the  architectural  mag- 
nificence of,  by  Mr  Flaxman,  quoted, 
L.  255. 

Pitcairn,  Dr,  nonsensical  epithet  applied 
to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by,  xliv. 
430. 

Pitkin's  "  Statistical  View  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,"  quoted, 
xli.  62.     referred  to,  63. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.  See  Chatham, 
Earl  of. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of,"  by  Bishop  Tomline,  xxxv. 
437.  not  yet  sufficiently  removed  by 
time  from  us,  to  allow  us  to  attempt  an 
impartial  estimate  of  his  merits,  ib. 
encouragement  to  undertake  the  task, 
ib.  far  more  excellent  as  a  debater  than 
as  a  statesman,  438.  all  parties  agreed 
that  he  was  the  greatest  parliamentary 
leader  this  country  ever  produced,  ib. 
character  of  his  eloquence — Mr  Wynd- 
ham's  saying  of  him,  439.  points  in 
which  Mr  Fox  was  superior  to  him,  440. 
Mr  Pitt's  qualities  prodigiously  im- 
proved  by  his  long  tenure   of  office, 

441.  not  so  formidable  in  opposition, 

442.  fundamental  objection  to  his 
whole  conduct  as  a  statesman,  ib.  cha- 
racter of  his  financial  administration,  i6. 


— 445.  hardly  two  opinions  about  the 
errors  of  his  foreign  policy,  445.  course 
of  his  negotiations  inconsistent,  and  de- 
void of  all  intelligible  principle,  446. 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Mr  Burke,  or  Mr  Fox,  had  they  been 
in  his  place,  447.  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  successors  superior  to  his,  448. 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  ib.  his  claims  to  the 
praise  of  political  integrity  examined,  t6. 
his  private  character,  450.  character 
and  spirit  of  Bishop  Tomline's  life  of 
him,  ib. — 455.  circumstances  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  456.  inconsistency  be- 
tween his  speeches  and  his  conduct  as 
minister,  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  457,  458.  letters  to 
him  from  King  George  HI.,  459—461. 
his  studies  when  at  Cambridge,  462, 463. 
his  first  speech  in  parliament,  464.  his 
practice  at  the  bar  before  going  into  par- 
liament, 465.  letter  from  him  on  oc- 
casion of  his  brother's  death,  466.  two 
letters  to  him  when  at  Cambridge,  from 
Lord  Chatham,  ib.  467. 
Pitt,  Wm.  shocking  state  of  the  prison  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  abuses  practised  in 
it,  while  he  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  xxii.  386. 

,  effect  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
him,  on  the  British  slave  trade,  xxiii. 
133,  note.  Order  in  Council  issued  by, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes 
into  the  captured  colonies,  ib.  Mr  WiU 
berforce's  compliments  to  his  memory 
as  an  abolitionist,  1 1 1 ;  a  very  differ- 
ent one  from  Mr  Fox,  ib.  frequent 
mention  of  his  authority  not  very  judi- 
cious in  an  argument  intended  for  the 
French  nation,  112. 

,  pernicious  consequences  of  his 
system  of  administration  to  the  purses 
of  the  people,  xxvii.  256. 

,  anecdotes  of,  by  Bishop  Watson, 
XXX.  217.  222.  227.  character  of,  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  301. 

,  notice  of  his  India  bill,  xxxi.  23 
— 26.  his  plans  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form, 169,  170. 
— — ,  extracts  from  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  xxxii.  57,  68,  70. 
—  ,  plan  of,  for  equalizing  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  country,  proved, 
like  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  a  great  de- 
lusion, xxxiii.  56.  set  aside  all  the  rules 
of  finance  by  his  innovations,  69.  un- 
equalled in  the  devising  of  means  to  di- 
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vert  the  greatest  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  into  the  coffers  of  go- 
vernment, 166. 
Pitt,  William,  averse  in  1792,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  war  against  France,  xxxviii. 
252. 

,  his  sinking  fund  established  on 
Dr  Price's  visionary  calculations,  xxxix. 
S'h.  regulations  respecting  it,  ib.  taxes 
to  be  imposed  to  provide  for  the  inte- 
rest of  future  loans,  and  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  stock  so  created, 
36.     applied  to  other  purposes,  ib. 

,  first  reduced  the  duties  on  coffee 
to  one-third  of  their  former  amount,  xli. 
491. 

,  assertion  of,  that  the  people 
would  have  forbid  the  bans  to  the  coal- 
ition of  North  and  Fox,xlv.  17.  splen- 
did encomium  of,  on  Sheridan's  speech 
on  Hastings's  trial,  20.  letter  to,  by 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  written  by  Burke, 
23.  warm  and  just  remarks  by  Mr 
Moore,  on  the  war  policy  of,  27.  claims 
of  salvage  on  his  country  made  for,  by 
Mr  Dundas,  28.  considerations  on  the 
position  of,  on  his  return  to  power,  41. 

,  time  chosen  by  Dr  Phillpotts  for 
bringing  the  intellect  of  George  III. 
into  conflict  with,  xlvi.  166.  results  of 
this,  168.  admirable  letter  of,  to  George 
III.  on  the  Catholic  claims,  in  1801, 
170.  answer  of  the  king  to  this  let- 
ter, 173.  painful  position  of,  with  the 
king,  174.  letter  of,  to  the  king,  3d 
February  1801,  175.  admonition  to 
the  self-styled  followers  of,  176.  in- 
consistency of,  has  given  rise  to  two 
Pitts,  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  249. 
proneness  of,  to  coalitions,  shown,  250. 
serious  charge  against,  by  Mr  Burke, 
296.  dislike  to,  entertained  by  Burke, 
arising  from  an  incurable  suspicion  of 
the  sincerity  of,  298.  debate  on  the 
merits  of,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  subject  to  the  objections  urged 
against  set  panegyrics,  354. 
— — — ,  said  to  have  returned  from  a  pri- 
vate play  at  Richmond  House,  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  the  same  hackney- 
coach,  xlvi.  386. 

-,  estimate  of  the  taxable  income  of 


Britain  made  by,  in  1798,  xlvi.  408. 
— — ,  impolicy  of  stamp  duties  openly 
avowed  by,  xlvii.  143. 

,  those  most  nearly  connected  with 

the  person  and  principles  of,  driven 
from  the  meetings  which  bear  his  name, 
xHx.  224.    treacherously  treated  by  the 


High-Church  party,  at  the  close  of  the 
Catholic  question,  225. 

Pitt  clubs,  scandalous  position  of  the  sup- 
porters of,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic 
question,  xlix.  524.  are  manifestly  such 
that  Mr  Pitt  would  not  dine  at  his 
own  dinner,  225. 

Pitt,  W.  Morton,  Esq.  commended  for 
his  attention  to  the  county  jail  at  Dor- 
chester, xxii.  390,  391. 

Pitt,  Thomas,  governor  of  Madras,  grand- 
father of  Lord  Chatham,  xxv.  494. 

Pittsburg,  the  Birmingham  of  America, 
description  of,  xxx.  129.  rise  of  for- 
tunes, and  general  progress  of  the 
country  at,  130. 

Pius  VI.,  Pope,  "  Vita  Apologetica  della 
santa  memoria  del  Sommo  Pontifice,  Pio 
VI.  Pellegrino  Apostolico" — "Memoi- 
res  du  Pontificat  de  Pie  VI.,  pour  servir 
a  I'Histoire  du  Gouvernment  Ecclesias- 
tique  pendant  les  premieres  annees  de 
la  Revolution,"  xxxl.  271.  character 
of  these  two  works,  ib.  summary  of 
his  life  ;  his  elevation  to  the  cardinal- 
ate,  272.  intrigues  by  which  he  ob- 
tained the  popedom  in  1775,  273 — 276. 
his  personal  character  at  that  period, 
277.  attempts  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
sanctuary,  379.  his  patronage  of  the 
Society  of  Arcadians,  ib.  his  encou- 
ragement of  the  fine  arts,  280.  his 
financial  measures ;  large  expenditure 
of  money,  281.  his  attempts  to  drain 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  283.  his  in- 
trigues to  enrich  his  nephews,  ib.  284. 
his  journey  to  Vienna  to  bring  over  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  his  views,  285. 
disastrous  effects  of  it,  287.  divided 
state  of  Italy  on  the  entrance  of  the 
French,  288.  murder  of  Basseville,  at 
Rome,  289.  fanaticism  of  the  people, 
ib.  submission  of  the  Pope,  and  treaty 
of  Tolentino,  290.  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte in  Italy,  ib.  changes  produced  in 
it,  291.  insurrection  of  the  people; 
seizure  and  exile  of  the  Pope,  292.  al- 
teration in  the  financial  state  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical government,  293 ;  occa- 
sioned by  the  different  revolutions,  ib. 
the  Pope's  removal  from  place  to  place, 
by  order  of  the  French  Directory,  395. 
his  last  moments  and  death,  in  August 
1799,  295. 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  change  which  the  restora- 
tion of,  has  produced  on  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  question,  xxvii.  310.  his  firm- 
ness and  constancy,  while  detained  in 
France  by  Bonaparte,  314.    big  letter 
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to  the  Irish  Catholics  from  Oenoa>  in 
April  1815,  318.  address  of  the  Catho- 
lic laity  in  answer  to  it,  August  1816, 
319. 

FJace-bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Godolphin, 
provisions  of  the,  xxxiii.  488.  neces- 
sity of  putting  it  strictly  into  execution 
in  the  present  day,  489. 

Placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
number  of,  and  amount  of  their  salaries, 
xxxiii.  477.  use  they  are  of  to  the  mi- 
nistry, 492. 

Plagiarisms  of  the  poets  and  romancers, 
remarks  on,  xxviii.  412.  of  the  Count 
de  Stendahl,  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, xxxii.  220, 7iote ,-  of  painters,  mu- 
sicians, and  poets,  xxxiii.  352 ;  of  Dr 
Busby,  from  Burney  and  Hawkins's 
Histories  of  Music,  353 — 355. 

Plague  of  London,  description  of,  in  a  con- 
temporary letter  to  Dr  Sancroft,  xlv. 
209. 

"  Plan  for  a  Commutation  of  Tithes," 
xxxiv.  61—79.     See  Tithes. 

Planetary  theory,  discussion  of  the,  by 
Woodhouse,  xxxi.  383,389—391. 

Planche,  M.,  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines  in  Greek, 
with  the  French  translation  of  Auger, 
revised,  xxxiii.  226.  accuracy  of  the 
text  commended,  242.  censure  of  the 
superabundant  prolegomena,  243.  re- 
marks on  the  translation,  244 — 246. 
xxxvi.  82, 110,  488,  496—498. 

Planter's  Guide,  the,  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart> 
Bart. ;  method  of  planting  trees  by  re- 
moval, recommended  by  the  author, 
xlix.  103.  not  a  primitive  occupation, 
104.  practised  by  tlie  Romans,  105. 
great  service  rendered  to  the  art  of, 
by  Sir  Henry;  errors  in  the  practice, 
114.  soils  fit  for,  and  their  several 
properties,  118.  method  of,  by  pits, 
recommended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
319.  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of, 
put  in  by  Mr  Withers,  120.  theory  of, 
by  Sir  H.  Steuart,  how  defended,  121. 
practical  conclusions  on,  ib.  useful  and 
agreeable  improvement  effected  by  a 
judicious  application  of,  124.  general 
theory  and  practice  of,  how  elucidated 
in  relation  to  its  topics,  125.  sciences 
and  subjects  of  study  which  contribuT« 
to  the  right  knowledge  of,  126.  reri^ 
dered  inviting  by  the  easy  didactics  of 
the  present  author,  127.     See  Steuart. 

Plants,  organization  of,  Sir  H.  Davy's 
lecture  upon  the,  xxii.  255.  his  ac- 
count generally  taken  from  Grew  and 
Mirbel,  i^.     the  epidermis;  the  paren- 


chyma ;  the  liber ;  the  sap ;  the  wood ; 
the  pith;  the  leaves,  256,  257.  opi- 
nions on  their  influence  on  atmospheric 
air,  260 — 266.  chemical  constitution 
of,  and  substances  found  in  them,  266. 

Plants,  view  of  the  relations  and  uses 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  science  of, 
L.  145.  physiology  of,  on  what  found- 
ed, 148.  See  Vegetable  Physiology.  See 
Phytology. 

Plato,  passage  from  the  funeral  oration 
of,  composed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  with  one  from  Demosthenes's 
oration  for  the  crown,  xxxiii.  231. 

,  qualities  of  the  style  of,  xxxvi. 

85. 

-— ^,  his  picture  of  the  disputatious 

passion  of  the  young  Athenians,  xxxiv. 
295.  the  traits  of  his  character  of  So- 
crates compared  with  those  of  the 
Aristophanic  portrait,  298 — 303. 

.1  ,   referred  to,  on   the   subject  of 

Homer's  rhapsodists,  xlii.  309. 

Platta,  or  Platte  river,  one  of  those  which 
joins  the  Missouri,  xxiv.  413. 

Plautus,  ancient  MS.  of,  discovered  by 
Mai,  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  Ambrosian 
library,  xlviii.  376.  happy  emendations 
of,  afforded  from  this  source,  ih.  See 
Play.     See  Drama, 

and  Terence,  observations  on,  by 


Schlegel,  xxvi.  88. 

Playfair's,  Professor  John,  "  Illustrations 
of  theHuttonian  Theory;"  effects  pro- 
duced by  its  publication,  xxvi.  157. 

—■■■'■  ,  reference  to  his  "  Illustrations 
of  the  Hattonian  Theory,"  xxix.  85. 
hypothesis  of,  and  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
respecting  the  formation  of  Glen  Tilt, 
87. 

-  -  ■ ' ",  "  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences," by,  characterised,  xxxvi.  227. 
extract  from  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
tains a  commentary  on  Lord  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum,  224—227. 

Pleading,  the  Scottish  idiom  of  the  Bri- 
tish tongue  preferred  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  as  more  fit  for,  than  the 
English  idiom,  or  the  French  tongue, 
xxxvi.  9. 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  by  Mr  Roger?,  ox- 
tracts  from,  xxii.  39. 

Pleiads,  the  Lost,  fine  lines  on,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  L.  45. 

Pliny,  cited  and  referred  to,  respecting  the 
branches  of  the  Nile  which  enclose 
Meroe,  xli.  192. 

,  details  of,  regarding  Babylon,  co- 
pied from  Herodotus,  xjviii.  187.  quo- 
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ted,  regarding  the  site  of  Ctesiphon, 
194.  referred  to,  on  the  embankment 
of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  199.  re- 
ferred to,  on  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
Babylonian  bricks,  205. 

Plot,  Dr,  his  opinion  respecting  organic 
remains,  xxix.  314". 

Piumptre,  Anne,  translation  of  Lichten- 
stein's  Travels  in  Africa,  by,  commend- 
ed, xxi.  51. 

Plunkett,  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  (now  Lord, 
and  Chancellor  of  Ireland),  "  Substance 
of  the  Speech  of,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Tuesday,  23d  November 
1819,"  xxxiii.  187.  his  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  ;  good  fortune  of  the 
ministry  in  obtaining  his  sanction  of, 
and  co-operation  in  their  measures, 
188.  manner  in  which  this  speech  has 
been  cried  up,  189.  disappointment 
felt  in  perusing  it,  190.  gratuitous  as- 
sertions of  the  speech,  and  fallacy  of 
the  universal  notoriety  on  which  his 
arguments  are  founded,  191,  195.  the 
documents  produced  contradict  his 
great  positions,  195.  complete  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  remedy  which  he  and  the 
ministerial  alarmists  propose  for  the 
evil,  223,  224.  the  natural  and  obvi- 
ous one  suggested,  225. 

,  his  opinion  on  the  barrenness  of 
previous  partial  concessions  to  Ireland, 
quoted,  xii.  362.  declares,  in  1816,  that 
emancipation,  though  not  an  universal, 
is  the  first  remedy  for  Ireland,  368. 
opines  that  the  evil  of  tithes  is  irre- 
mediable, 381.  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "  exile  and  death  are  miser- 
able expedients,  which  show  (in  cases 
like  that  of  Ireland)  the  absence  of 
all  government,"  383. 

■  ■•,  cited  as  one  of  the  victims  of  the 

pamphleteering  eloquence  of  Dr  Phill- 
potts,  xlv.  524-.  farther  notice  of,  by 
the  same  controversialist,  525. 

Pluralists,  no  security  taken  against,  by 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bou»ty, 
xxxviii.  157.  right  reverend,  hold 
whatever  offices  can  be  held  with  bi- 
shoprics, 158. 

Pluralities  and  dispensations,  abuse  of,  in 
the  Church  of  England,  xliv.  507. 

Plutarch,  his  account  of  Lycurgus's  mode 
of  instructing  the  children  of  Sparta, 
xxxiii.  498. 

character  of  the  old  Greek  come- 
dy, by,  xxxiv.  276.  his  praises  of  Menan- 
der,  277.  his  atrocious  abuse  of  Aris- 
tophanes, 280.  285. 

■■  cliaracter  of  the  writers  of  that 


school  of  which  he  is  the  head,  xlvii. 
343,  344.  effects  produced  by  the 
school  of,  and  its  modern  imitators,  345 
—347. 

Po,  the  river,  extraordinary  artificial  ele- 
vation of,  xxviii.  45.  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from,  at  no  distant  period,  46. 

Poachers,  effects  of  the  law  for  punishing 
by  transportation,  xxxi.  302.  best  me- 
thod of  checking  them,  304. 

Pocklington  charity,  case  of  the,  xxxi.  525. 

Poestum,  Mr  Rogers's  verses  written  at, 
in  1816,  xxxi.  334. 

Poetic  diction,  character  of,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  common,  or  natural 
style,  xxviii.  512. 

Poetry,  destined  to  complete  a  certain 
cycle  with  respect  to  some  of  its  essen.^ 
tial  qualities,  xxiii.  199.  its  character  in 
rude  ages,  and  as  civilisation  advances, 
ib.  the  stage  to  which  we  seem  now 
arrived,  200,  201.  an  appetite  for 
strong  emotion,  the  characteristic  of  it, 
ib.  difi'erence  between  the  primitive 
poetry  and  that  of  the  present  day,  203. 
combination  of  incongruous  qualities  in 
the  characters,  considered  as  not  incom- 
patible with  the  legitimate  prerogatives 
of  poetry,  204.  character  of  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  240.  supposed  con- 
trast between  our  poetry  and  manners, 
regarded  as  incorrect,  and  that  there  is 
always  a  plain  analogy  between  the  cha- 
racter of  society  and  the  peculiarities  of 
poetic  taste,  397- — 400.  division  of 
modern  poetry  into  two  classes, — the 
ballad,  and  the  serious  descriptive  styles, 
400.  remarks  on  the  little  progress 
made  in  it,  and  the  arts  of  imitation  in 
general,  since  former  times,  xxv.  61— 
63.  is  the  music  of  language,  express- 
ing the  music  of  the  mind,  xxviii.  513. 

■i>  ■!  ■,  ancient  northern,  and  German, 
review  of  various  works  on,  xxvi.  180, 

■  of  Dean  Swift,  remarks  on,  with 

extracts,  xxvii.  49—54. 

— ,  sources  of  the  preference  gliven 
by  the  English  to,  over  the  sister  art  of 
painting,  xxxiv.  93. 

—  of  the  present  day,  diflference  be- 
tween, and  that  of  a  former  age,  xxxv. 

135.  although  more  showy  and  gaudy^ 
infinitely  less  solid  and  durable  than 
that  which  delighted  our  forefathers,  ib. 
great  want  of  correctness  in,  and  to 
what  attributable,  ib.  neither  the  ex- 
ertions for  success  in,  nor  the  success 
when  attained,  what  they  were  formerlyj 

136.  notoriously  deficient  in  the  beauty 
of  compression,  ib.    reasons  for  the  re- 
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volution  that  has  taken  place  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  literature,  ib. 
Poetry,  popular,  of  the  modern  Romans, 
XXXV.  156. 

creates  a  world  of  its  own,  but 

out  of  existing  materials,  xl.  494.    cha- 
racter of  modern,  509. 

,  that  of  Mr  Campbell  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten,  xli.  271.    that  kind  of, 
which  deals  in  domestic  incidents,  very 
difficult,  272. 
,  nature  of,  not  hitherto  success- 
fully explained,  xlii.  31.     compared  ad- 
vantageously, with  painting,  sculpture, 
and   music,  32.     what  it  is  not,  33. 
what  it  is,  35.     produced  peculiarly  by 
imagination,  36.     grand  distinction  be- 
tween, and  prose,  38.     finest  things  of, 
cannot  be  justified  either  to  an  unwill- 
ing mind,  or  upon  logical  principles,  40. 
mind  which  cannot  comprehend,  may 
be  said  to  want  a  sense,  ib.      imagery, 
the  staple  of,  41.     all  which  may  be 
called,  is  not,  word  by  word,  impregna- 
ted  with   imagination  and    fancy,  43. 
discussion  recently  maintained  in  refer- 
ence to,  as  to  objects  which  are,  or  are 
not,  poetical,  44.     objects  nearly  ap- 
proaching to,  approximate  to  the  evi- 
dent standard,  or  result  of  poetic  inspi- 
ration, 45.    object  and  end  of,  46.    has- 
ty review  of  the  English  school  of,  47. 
no  true,  before  Chaucer,  48.     Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.   fatal  to,  58.     de- 
scription  of,  prevalent  at  the  present 
day,  left  to  some  subsequent  article,  63. 
— — —  declines  as  civilisation  advances, 
xlii.  306.  not  supplied  by  the  progress  of 
refinement  with  better  objects  of  imita- 
tion, 307.  state  of  mind  requisite  for  the 
enjoyment  of,  308.    compared  to  a  ma- 
gic lantern,  309.    difficulty  of,  in  a  dead 
language,  310.     of  Milton,   character- 
ised, 311.     of  Dante  and  Milton,  com, 
pared,  316.     that  which   is   spiritual- 
ought  to  be  at  once  mysterious  and  pic- 
turesque, 320. 

,    system  of  criticism   on,   among 

the  Germans,  xlvi.  323—326.  beauty 
of,  according  to  the  German  ideas, 
327.  character  of,  raised  in  Germany, 
328—331.  of  landscape-painting,  de- 
scribed by  Gbthe,  332.  of  Gcithe,  its 
range,  335.  complaints  of  gifted  men 
on  the  passing  away  of,  336.  recent, 
of  Germany,  what,  350. 
— — — ,  analysis  of,  by  criticism,  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  xlvii.  4.  requires  not 
an  examining,  but  a  believing  frame  of 


mind,  5.  critical  age  of,  what,  12.    par- 
tial revival  of,  in  an  age  of  criticism,  13. 
great  works  of,  produced  in  England 
when  the  national  taste  was  detestable, 
14.     corruption  of,  commences  in  the 
educated  classes  of  society,  15.      no 
species  of,  so  delightful  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish drama,  16.     genius  in,  might  have 
been  kept  alive  by  this  drama,  till  its 
place  could  be  supplied  by  taste,  17. 
fashionable  style  of,  during  the  civil  wars 
and  the  Protectorate,  18.     of  Dryden, 
reviewed,  21 — 31. 
Poetry,  long  decried  by  the  advocates  of 
utility,  xlvii.  184.     utility  of,  contend- 
ed for,  185,     irreverence  of  the  cham- 
pions of  utility  towards,  more  a  matter 
of  habit  and  feeling  than  reasoning,  ib. 
— 186.  described  by  Lord  Bacon  as  the 
ally  of  reason  and  logic,  187.     specu- 
lations for  the  putting  down  of,  formed 
not  for  man  as  he  is,  188.  is  to  be  judged 
of  by  its  general  purposes,  189.    testi- 
mony of  Swift  to  the  high  place  due  to 
eminence  in,  190,     moral  use  of,  191. 
office  of  teaching  performed  by,  as  well 
as  by  history,  ib.     general  effect  of,  is 
to  stimulate  the  mind,  192.    good  pro- 
duced by,  never  has  been  done  hitherto 
by  prose,  193.     manifold  effects  of,  as 
an   unobjectionable   amusement,    193. 
much  of  our  knowledge  originally  came 
through  the  channels  of,  194.  evidence 
of  Mr  Bentham  to  the  good  effects  of, 
on  the  memory,  ib.     ample  compensa- 
tion of  ideas  gained  from  the  pursuit 
of,    195.     inconsequential   manner  in 
wliicli  we  are  now  called  on  to  despise 
it,  ib.     question  on  which  the  whole 
discussion  hinges,  196.  touching  topics 
of,  from  rustic  life,  illustrated  by  the 
song  of  "  Lucy's  Flitting,"  202. 

,  present  state  and  prospects  of,  in 
Britain,  xlviii.  47.  miracles  of  the  art 
of,  have  ceased  among  us,  48.  dreary 
and  sterile  aspect  of,  from  Pope  to 
Covvper,  49.  advancement  of,  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  restored  style,  50.  mo- 
dern is  therefore  essentially  derivative, 
ib.  consequences  to,  of  its  secondary 
formation,  51.  prevailing  fault  of  the 
modern  models  of,  ib.  52. 

of  women,  finely  exemplified  by 

Mrs  Hemans,  L.  34.  essence  of,  as 
distinguished  from  prose,  35.  effect  of, 
how  produced  by  intimated  analogies, 
36.  of  Mrs  Hemans,  characterised  and 
exemplified,  37.  See  Hemans.  perish- 
able nature  of  modern  literary  fame,  as 
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shown  in  the  fate  of  almost  all  recent, 
47. 

Poets,  reasons  for  looking  upon  them 
with  indulgence  and  gratitude,  xxvi. 
4<68.  difference  of  spirit  in  reading 
them,  and  in  criticising  them,  ib.  faults 
for  which  the  critic  has  little  toleration, 
459. 

,  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  re- 
formed Antijacobin,  xxviii.  514. 

,  plagiarisms  of,  xxxiii.  352. 

,  the  four  great  modern,  of  Eng- 
land, Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and 
Byron,  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for 
freedom,  xli.  281. 

,  choice  made  by,  in  the  profession 

of  their  art,  defended,  xlvii.  190.  rank 
and  value  of,  stated  against  the  Utilita- 
rians, 195.  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by,  in  the  explication  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  phenomena,  196. 

Poinsinet  de  Sivry,  French  translation  of 
Aristophanes,  by,  xxxiv.  289. 

Poland,  "  Appeal  to  the  Allies  in  behalf 
of,"  xxii.  294.  an  important  subject, 
totally  unconnected  with  party  politics, 
ib.  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  the  apa- 
thy and  indifference  manifested  in  Eng- 
land towards  the  cause  of  the  Poles, 
295.  supposed  to  arise  partly  from  ig- 
norance (to  dispel  which  is  the  object 
of  the  article),  and  partly  from  tender- 
ness to  the  allies,  297.  object  of  the 
pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  restoration 
of  Polish  independence  will  be  most 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  and 
permanent  tranquillity  of  the  continent, 
299.  preliminary  objection  as  to  the 
supposed  delicacy  of  the  subject,  ib.  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  question  of  domestic, 
and  not  of  foreign  policy,  301.  extract, 
relative  to  making  the  case  our  own, 
302 — 304.  anticipations  of  the  general 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  professions 
of  the  allies  will  be  put  to  the  test, 
305,  306.  illustration  of  the  only  prin- 
ciple, by  adhering  to  which  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Europe  can  be  maintain- 
ed, 307.  Burke's  opinion  of  the  par- 
tition of  1772,  308.  the  constitution 
of  1792;  Count  Potocki's  speech; 
Burke's   opinion   of  the   constitution, 

310.  details   of  its  leading  features, 

311.  extract  from  the  "Appeal"  re- 
specting the  period  when  the  partition 
was  completed,  312.  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  attending  ir,  313 — 
317.  atrocious  conduct  of  the  Russian 
government  to  the  provinces  which 
have  fallen  to  its  share,  317 — 322.  ex- 


tract from  the  "  Appeal"  as  to  the  re- 
peated changes  of  frontier,  and  the  con- 
sequences produced  by  them,  322—324. 
advantages  which  the  partitioning  pow- 
ers themselves  would  derive  from  the 
restoration,  325.  affection  of  th«  Poles 
for  their  country ;  nature  of  tke  rela- 
tions between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  325 — 327.  number  of  Poles  in 
the  French  service  ;  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  Poniatowski,  327.  advantages 
which  Bonaparte  derived  from  the  hopes 
which  he  held  out  to  them,  328.  other 
arrangements,  short  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, which  would  confer  the 
greatest  benefits  on  Poland,  and  equal- 
ly contribute  to  the  security  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  allies,  331. 

,  hopes  which  the  cause  of,Jias  de- 
rived from  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  xxiii.  39.  her 
fate  will  be  decided  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  which  England  will  take 
a  part,  493.  evils  generated  by  the 
example,  494.  importance  of  England 
now  declaring  her  sentiments  respect- 
ing it,  495.  its  condition  altogether  such 
as  to  entitle  it  to  the  benefit  of  the 
principle  of  restoration,  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  allied  sovereigns,  497. 
in  reply  to  all  the  reasoning  of  the  al- 
lies to  induce  France  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade,  she  had  but  to  pronounce 
the  word  «*  Poland,"  to  silence  them  all, 
xxiv.  132. 

— — — ,  three  works  on  the  partitions  of, 
xxxvii.  462.  former  importance  of,  as 
a  nation,  from  extent  of  country  and 
number  of  inhabitants;  long  the  pre- 
dominating power  of  the  North,  the  de. 
fence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
and  the  sole  barrier  against  the  barba- 
rians of  Muscovy,  463.  set  the  first 
example  of  true  religious  liberty,  464. 
even  in  her  decline  contributed  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ; 
preservation  of,  as  a  nation,  a  part  of 
French  and  English  policy,  465.  sys- 
tem of  balance  of  power  destroyed  by 
the  partition  of,  ib.  elective  monarchy 
of,  ruinous  to  her  independence,  by  in- 
troducing foreign  influence  and  foreign 
arms,  466.  Russia  places  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  on  tlie  throne — 
Charles  XII.  deposes  him  and  bestows 
it  on  Stanislaus,  i6.  Augustus  restored; 
Augustus  III.  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Russia,  467.  Diet  not  a  deliberative 
assembly,  but  a  meeting  of  delegates, 
468.      Catherine   appoints  Stanislaus 
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Foniatowski  to  the  throne,  469.  the 
Poles  strenuously  oppose  this  appoint- 
ment, 470.  Diet  compelled  to  elect 
him,  471.  intimidated,  makes  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  472.  confederation  for  the 
preservation  of  religion  and  liberty — war 
with  Russia — glorious  but  unfortunate 
struggle,  473.  horrid  barbarity  of  the 
Russians,  474.  intrigues  which  termi- 
nated in  the  first  dismemberment  of, 
476 — 487.  reasons  alleged  by  the  three 
powers  for  this  unjustifiable  step — 
Poles  apply  to  other  powers  in  vain, 
488.  comparative  guilt  of  the  parties 
concerned,  491.  Catherine  the  real 
cause  and  author,  ib.  contrast  between 
the  military  systems  of  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia, 493.  a  second  partition  contem- 
plated by  Russia,  rejected  by  Prussia, 
496.  the  Poles  refuse  permission  to 
Russia  to  raise  troops  in  their  territo- 
ries, 497.  Diet  assembled  to  restore 
the  republic,  ib.  Elector  of  Saxony 
named  successor  to  the  crown,  498. 
the  pretended  guarantee  of  Russia  de- 
clared null,  499.  sketch  of  the  propo- 
sed constitution,  500.  this  revolution 
effected  without  bloodshed,  501.  treaty 
with  Prussia,  502.  repeated  assuran- 
ces of  assistance  and  protection  given 
by  Frederick,  completely  falsified,  502, 

503.  Russia   invades    the    country, 

504.  gallant  defence  ;  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  King  Stanislaus ;  the  army 
forced  to  lay  down  its  arms,  505. 
Prussia  takes  possession  of  Great  Po- 
land, 508.  the  diet  compelled  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 

509.  Kosciusko  enters  Cracow,  pro- 
claims the  constitution,  and  a  national 
confederation,   509.       takes  Warsaw, 

510.  hazards  a  battle,  in  which  he  is 
severely  wounded,  511.  Russians  take 
Warsaw;  horrid  massacre,  512.  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Poles,  ib.  prin- 
ciples which  governed  the  European 
powers,  previous  to  the  first  partition, 
just  and  wise,  ib.  the  dismemberment  of, 
the  most  dangerous  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power,  513.  evils  of  second 
and  third  partitions  worse  in  a  moral 
view,  514.  Napoleon's  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  Poles  in  1812;  his  real 
designs  not  easily  seen  through,  ib. 
Poles  serve  under  him,  in  the  hope  of 
his  delivering  them  from  bondage,  515. 
effects  of  the  partition ;  alienation  of 
mankind  from  ancient  institutions  and 
established  governments,  516.  Alex- 
ander and  Frederick  William  promise 


to  give  free  constitutions  to  their  por- 
tions of  Poland,  ib. 

Polar  Ice,  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  periodical  formation  and 
destruction  of  the,  xxx.  6.  formation 
of  icebergs,  14.  17.  18.  fields  or  shoals 
of  saline  ice,  and  different  varieties  of, 
16 — 18.  power  of  the  sun  under  the 
Pole,  in  melting  it,  19.  quite  chimeri- 
cal that  any  wind  could  ever  trans- 
port the  Polar  influence  to  our  shores, 
20. 

Polarisation  of  light,  discovery  of,  by  M. 
Malus,  and  his  reasons  for  giving  it  that 
name,  xxxii.  174 — 178.  Dr  Brewster's 
subsequent  experiments  and  discoveries 
respecting,  and  results  vi'hich  are  de- 
ducible  from  them,  179—190. 

Polar  Sea,  early  date  of  enterprise  towards 
the,  xlviii.  423.  naval  energy  of  Bri- 
tain, greatly  owing  to  the  struggles 
maintained  in  the  navigation  of,  424. 
spirited  attempt  from  Portugal,  of  the 
brothers  Cortereal,  to  reach  the,  ib. 
daring  navigations  of  the  English  to- 
wards, under  Elizabeth,  ib.  425.  sub- 
sequent attempts  to  reach  the,  426. 
adventure  in,  stimulated  by  the  efforts 
of  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, 428,  429.  rendered  peculiarly 
interesting  at  a  recent  period,  by  the 
researches  of  Mr  Scoresby,  430.  nar- 
rative of  the  voyages  undertaken  by 
Captains  Ross  and  Parry  to  explore  the, 
ib.  431 ;  and  of  the  expeditions  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin  and  Dr  Richardson,  432 
— 434.  mountain  chains,  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coasts  of,  435,  436.  no- 
menclature of  the  regions  of,  remarks 
on,  438,  439.  scheme  of  penetrating 
to  India  across  the,  by  no  means  re- 
cent, 439.  renewal  of  enterprise  in 
1 773,  after  a  long  pause,  440 ;  and  again 
in  1818,  ib.  first  idea  of  a  land  jour- 
ney to,  started  by  Mr  Scoresby,  ib. 
expedition  of  Captain  Parry  to,  in  1827, 
441 ;  hardships  encountered  by  him, 
442.  reflexions  on  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  443.  proposals  of  Mr  Scores- 
by for  fresh  attempts  to  reach  the,  by 
a  journey,  examined,  444 — 446.  plan 
proposed,  by  which  an  expedition  to, 
might  proceed  with  the  fairest  chance 
of  success,  447.  questions  respecting 
the  expediency  and  safety  of  this  plan, 
put  and  answered,  448 — 450. 

Pole,  Thomas,  M.  D.  "  Observations  re- 
lative to  Infant  Schools,"  xxxviii.  437. 
See  Infant  Schools. 

Poles,  compression  of  the,  deduced  from 
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tbe  five  trigonometrical  surveys,  xxi. 
326.     note. 

Poll,  a  small  town  in  the  Roman  states, 
account  of,  xxxv.  141 — 145. 

Police  of  India,  inefficiency  of  the  system 
of,  xxxi.  38. 

-.  ■■■  of  the  Italian  States,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French,  xxxii.  335. 

I.  of  the  metropolis,  report  from  the 

select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the,  xlviii.  411.  offences 
against  property  must  increase  so  long 
as  population  increases  faster  than  em- 
ployment, ib.  operations  of  a  preven- 
tive  police  shorter,  and  more  imme- 
diately effectual,  than  those  of  the  jail, 
ib.  defects  of  the  present  system  of, 
412.  a  central  and  responsible  system 
of,  under  the  control  of  government, 
proposed,  412.  system  of  compromi- 
sing crimes,  highly  disgraceful  to  the 
inferior  agents  of,  ib.  exposition  of 
the  results  of  this  system,  from  evi- 
dence led,  413.  test  adopted  by  the 
committee  on,  to  try  whether  crime 
has  increased  faster  than  population,  ib. 
under  the  present  system  of,  crimes  do 
not  necessarily  bear  a  direct  proportion 
to  committals,  414.  practical  expe- 
dients of,  as  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  law,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  crime,  415.  opinions  on  the  in- 
fluence of  education  on  crime,  (torn 
persons  connected  with  the,  418 — 420. 
reflections  suggested  by  these  opinions, 
421. 

Polignac,  Duke  of,  Mr  Tweddell's  visit  to 
the  seat  of,  in  the  Ukraine ;  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  letter  to  him,  xxv.  297. 
character  of  the  society,  298. 

Politeness,  national,  instances  of  the  ex- 
treme prevalence  of,  in  France  and 
Tuscany,  xlii.  458. 

Political  economy  and  taxation,  Principles 
of,  by  Mr  Ricardo,  xxx.  59.  errors  of 
preceding  writers  on  the  subject  of  the 
exchangeable  value  or  price  of  commo- 
dities, 60.  principle  established  by  Mr 
R.,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  the 
permanent  and  ultimate  regulator  of  it, 
61.  illustrations  of  this  principle,  62. 
opinions  of  Dr  Smith  and  all  preceding 
writers,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  63.  prin- 
ciple established  by  Mr  R.,  that  prices 
are  only  increased  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
them,  64.  its  accuracy  not  affected  by 
the  circumstance  of  labourers  continu- 
ing independent,  65 ;  nor  by  the  dis- 


tribution of  the  labour  among  several 
hands,  67 ;  nor  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  wages, 
68.  the  real  price  will  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  a  rise  of  wages,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  durability  of  the  ca- 
pital, 70.  nature  and  causes  of  rent, 
72 — 79.  laws  by  which  the  profits  of 
stock  are  regulated,  79—83. 
Political  economy,  importance  and  uti- 
lity of,  as  a  branch  of  science,  xxxii. 
453.  a  competent  knowledge  of  its 
principles  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
judge  correctly  or  to  act  wiselyi  both 
in  the  conduct  of  private  life,  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  ib.  dis- 
tress of  the  labouring  classes  from 
want  of  employment ;  that  want  of 
employment  occasioned  by  the  depress- 
ed state  of  agriculture,,  manufactures, 
and  trade :  why  are  these  branches  of 
industry  in  a  state  of  depression  ?  454. 
three  circumstances  vphich  determine 
the  rate  of  profit  on  capital ;  quality 
of  the  soil  under  cultivation,— de- 
gree of  skill  with  which  labour  is  ap- 
plied,— and  proportion  of  produce  ab- 
sorbed as  wages  j  influence  of  each, 
455 — 458.  causes  which  accelerate  or 
retard  prosperity,  459.  cases  in  which 
a  country  may  be  considered  to  have 
reached  the  limits  of  its  resources,  460. 
effectof  restrictive  systems  of  commerce, 
and  of  heavy  taxation,  in  accelerating 
the  stationary  and  melancholy  state  to 
which  every  country  is  gradually  ap- 
proaching, 461.  these  and  the  exten- 
sion of  tillage  on  inferior  lands,  the 
causes  which  at  present  combine  to  sus- 
pend our  prosperity,  462.  examination 
of  Mr  Owen's  plans  for  relieving  the 
distress,  showing  them  to  be  wholly  in- 
efficient in  increasing  the  effective 
powers  of  industry,  so  as  to  afford  be- 
neficial occupation  to  capital,  and  ade- 
quate reward  to  labour,  463 — 469.  ex- 
amination of  his  and  M.  Sismondi's  po- 
sition on  the  effects  of  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  increasing  the  supply  of  the 
several  articles  of  wealth  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  them,  and  by  this  excess  throw- 
ing the  working  classes  out  of  employ- 
ment, 470 — 473.  important  principle 
established  by  M.  Say  and  Mr  Mill,  that 
increased  supply  creates  increased  de- 
mand, ib.  the  late  glut  of  British  goods 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America 
no  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  an  excep- 
tion from  the  general  rule,  474.  pro- 
posed means  of  relief,  475.  ignorance 
of  the  present  ministers  of  the  leading 
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priHcipIes  of  economical  science,  at  a 
time  when  the  questions  coming  before 
the  legislature  are  almo^  exclusively 
economical,  i/76. 

Political  economy,  *'  Discourse  on  the  Rise, 
Progress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and  Import- 
ance of,"  by  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esq.,  xliii. 
I.  end  and  object  of,  2.  reasons  for  a  high 
estimate  of,  3.  character  and  scope  of, 
as  a  science,  6.  truths  of,  elicited  with 
difficulty  from  masses  of  error  and  pre- 
judice, 7.  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance subservient  to,  which  remain 
undecided,  ib.  study  of,  why  arduous 
and  important,  8.  science  of,  has  lately 
acquired  an  engrossing  interest,  9. 
strong  impulse  given  to,  by  the  local 
legislature  of  Britain  during,  and  since, 
the  war,  10.  grand  reason  for  the  ge- 
neral cultivation  of,  11.  peculiar  object 
of,  the  production  of  general  prosperity, 
12.  acquaintance  with,  essential  to  men 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  13.  de- 
monstration of  a  great  truth  in,  on  what 
facts  and  deductions  it  depends,  ib. 
ignorance  of,  its  pernicious  effects  not 
easily  overrated,  16.  chair  of,  as  a 
branch  of  popular  instruction,  first  esta- 
blished in  Naples,  18.  proposition  for 
a  professorship  of,  in  Edinburgh,  ex- 
plained and  defended,  20. 

,  remarks  by  Mr  Brougham,  on 
the  propriety  of  teaching  it  to  the  com- 
mon people,  xlvi.  234.  liberal  ideas  of 
Burke  on  questions  of,  289. 

— — — ,  Treatise  on,  by  M.  Schmaltz,  cha- 
racter of,  xlviii.  88.  application  of  the 
doctrines  of,  to  circumstances  common 
to  different  professions,  by  M.  Schmaltz, 
89.  doctrines  of,  as  to  the  interference 
of  government,  90,  91.  influence  of 
the  science  of,  on  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, 92.  doctrine  of,  on  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  93.  See 
Schrnaltz. 

— — — ,  lectureship  on,  at  Oxford,  condi- 
tion on  which  it  was  founded,  xlviii.  170. 
important  results  from  teaching  the 
science  of,  at  Oxford,  ib.  prejudices 
against  the  study  of,  common  to  new 
branches  of  knowledge,  171.  popular 
mistake  respecting  the  connexion  of, 
with  the  individual  accumulation  of 
wealth,  172 — 170.  was  an  art  long 
before  it  was  a  science,  177.  mercan- 
tile system  of,  examined  with  perspi- 
cuity and  impartiality  by  Mr  Senior, 
178 — 181.  claims  of  individuals,  as  ad- 
vanced andadmitted  against  the  interests 
of  the  many,  remarkable  in  the  history 


of,  182.     commercial  restrictions,  how 
viewed  by,  183. 

Political  economy,  prophetical  dread  of,  by 
the  Sadlerian  sect,  expressed,  L.  344;. 
dilemma  of  the  High  Tories  and  Sad- 
lerians  under  the  declarations  of,  351, 
352.  works  on,  from  the  continental 
press,  recommended  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  the  Tories,  356.  See  Pec- 
chio. 

Political  institutions,  the  true  test  of,  in 
their  utility  and  conformity  to  justice 
and  reason,  xxxii.  27. 

Political  power,  inconsistency  of  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  assert  it  to  be  of 
no  value,  xxviii.  516.  the  beneficial 
effect  which  the  pursuit  of  it  produces 
upon  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England, 
xxxi.  178,  179. 

Politics,  the  investigation  of,  may  be  safely 
and  usefully  introduced  into  cheap  publi- 
cations, xli.  101. 

Pologne,  "  Histoire  des  Trois  Demem- 
bremens  de  la,"  par  Ferrand,  xxxvii. 
462.     See  Poland. 

,  "  Memoires  et   Actes  Authen- 

tiques  relatifs  aux  Negociations  qui  ont 
precedees  le  partage  de  la,"  xxxvii,  462. 

Polybius  gives  the  only  consistent  ac- 
count of  Hannibal's  passage  over  the 
Alps,  xliii.  163.  sketch  of  the  life  of, 
164.  writings  of,  have  mostly  perish- 
ed, 165.  character  of  his  history,  ib. 
style  of,  occasionally  deformed  by  Latin- 
isms,  166.  compared  with  Livy,  as  an 
authority,  on  the  expedition  of  Hanni- 
balinto  Italy,  167.  account  of  the  routes 
across  the  Alps,  by,  171.  points  to  the 
Boii  and  Insubres  as  the  Gauls  from 
whom  Hannibal  expected  deputies,  176. 
estimate  by,  of  the  distances  from  Car- 
thagena  to  the  Plains  of  the  Po,  178. 
indication  of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Rhone,  by,  179.  his  account  of  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  Hanno  and  Han- 
nibal effected  this  passage,  referred  to, 
180.  farther  indications  by,  of  the  line 
of  Hannibal's  march,  184.  descriptions 
of,  first  guided  General  Melville  to  the 
locality  of  this  march,  187.  time  fixed 
by,  for  the  march,  explained,  191. 

— — — ,  character  and  merits  of,  as  an 
historian,  xlvii.  343. 

Polytechnic  School,  in  France,  great  use 
of  the,  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
mathematical  science,  xxxi.  394. 

Polytheism  of  the  Hindoos,  difficult  to 
form  any  conception  of;  number  of 
their  gods  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  xxix,  383.    character  ascribed 
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to  these  gods,  ib.  effects  of  this  doc- 
trine on  the  minds  of  men,  384.  other 
objects  of  worship,  .385.  ceremonies  ; 
details  of  those  of  the  morning,  386. 
its  cruelty  ;  human  sacrifices,  389.  its 
sensuality ;  worship  of  the  Lingam,  390. 
the  dancing  girls,  i6.  sacrifices  made  to 
the  Saktes,  392. 

Pompadour,  Madame,  curious  scene  at  the 
court  of  France  at  the  period  of  her 
threatened  dismissal,  xxx.  367 — 369. 
her  influence,  and  the  cordial  hatred 
entertained  against  her,  370. 

Pompeii,  hopes  entertained  of  accessions 
to  literature,  from  probable  stores  of 
MSS.  existing  in  the  ruins  of,  xlviii.  355. 

Pomponatius,  passage  from  his  Treatise 
on  Incantation,  an  instance  of  the  per- 
nicious flexibility  which  belongs  to  all 
extreme  generalizations,  xxvii.  221. 

Pond,  John,  astronomer-royal,  remarks  on 
the  strong  and  unwonted  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  case  of,  xliii.  360.  tes- 
timony of  the  Royal  Society  to,  seems 
to  have  been  thought  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  rumours  of  errors  in  the 
nautical  tables,  361.  controversy  be- 
tween, and  Dr  Brinkley,  362.  honour- 
able conduct  of,  towards  his  distinguish- 
ed antagonist,  363. 

Poniatowski,  Prince,  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of,  xxii.  327.  notice  of  his  death 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  328,  note. 

Poninski,  a  Pole,  the  betrayer  of  Kos- 
ciusko to  tlie  Russians,  xxii.  315. 

Ponsonby,  Mr,  opprobrious  manner  in 
which  he  was  reviled  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Solicitor-General, 
xxxiii.  286. 

Pontine  Marshes,  account  of  the,  and  of 
the  system  of  drainage  introduced  by 
the  French  engineers,  xxviii.  53.  their 
entire  drainage  an  advantage,  which 
Italy  lost  by  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
54.  immense  sums  fruitlessly  expend- 
ed on  the  same  object  by  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  xxxi.  283. 

Poor,  earliest  example  of  legislative  pro- 
vision for  the,  in  the  laws  of  Scandina- 
via, xxxiv.  200. 

,  labouring,  amendment  of  their  con- 
dition, the  only  source  of  improvement 
in  their  character  and  conduct,  xxxviii. 
105.  bread,  meat,  and  beer,  their  pro- 
per food,  106.  beer  conducive  to  their 
recreation,  health,  and  strength ;  tea 
cannot  invigorate  men  for  hard  labour, 
110.  difference  between  the  expense 
of  tea  and  beer,    111.      benefits  that 


would  result  from  their  brewing  their  own 
beer,  1 13.  means  of  further  promoting 
their  comfort,  119,  120.  many  of  our 
laws,  which  might  be  changed  without 
detriment  to  the  revenue,  press  hard 
upon  them,  123. 

Poor  and  rich,  irreconcilable  controversy 
between,  how  it  contributes  to  the  in- 
crease of  offences  against  property, 
xlviii.  411. 

Poor  Laws,  a  pretty  general  opinion  en- 
tertained, that  the  legal  provision  for 
the  poor,  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  rendered  necessary,  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  in  her  father's 
time,  xxii.  184.  contradicted  by  Mr 
Alcock  in  1752,  185  ;  by  Daines  Har- 
rington, ib.  ;  by  Petit  Andrews,  186; 
and  still  more  strongly  by  the  account 
of  the  laws  of  Spain  on  the  same  mat- 
ter, 187.  See  Sempere.  comparative 
statement  of  the  early  laws  in  each 
country  on  the  subject,  187,  188.  in- 
crease of  the  poor  in  England  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  cause  of  more  general 
operation  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  189.  that  cause  supposed 
to  be  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
consequent  depreciation  of  the  precious 
metals,  ib.  explanation  how  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  affected  by  payments  in 
money,  ib.  natural  effect  of  a  gradual 
depreciation  of  money,  191.  table  of 
the  prices  of  wheat  from  1464  to  1600, 
192,  193.  statute  of  labourers  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  (1351),  193.  comparison 
of  the  real  VA'ages  of  labour  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  194. 
proves  that  the  labourer's  condition  was 
deteriorated,  195.  Sir  John  Fortescue's 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, ib.  compared  with  that  by  a 
Somersetshire  justice  in  the  38th  of 
Elizabeth,  196.  a  similar  change  in 
the  value  of  money  has  taken  place  in 
our  own  times,  and  how  that  has  been 
met,  as  affects  the  poor,  197.  diffi- 
culty of  proposing  a  remedy  for  the 
abuse,  198. 

,  inequality  of  their  operation  upon 
the  landholder,  and  upon  persons  in 
trade,  xxvi.  266.  state  of  the,  impe- 
riously demands  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  275.  bad  effects  of  them 
upon  the  poor  themselves,  276. 

-,  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 


of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee,  xxix.  261 
— 302.     See  Pauperism. 
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roor  Laws,  the,  a  subject  trite  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  the  most  important  of  all 
which  is  now  attracting  notice,  xxxiii. 
91.  general  components  of  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  of,  ib.  Mr  Nicol's  remarks 
on  a  district  school,  93.  two  points 
admitted  by  all  men  of  sense,  1.  that 
these  laws  must  be  abolished  ;  2.  that 
they  must  be  very  gradually  abolished, 

95.  revision  of  the  law  of  settlement 
one  of  the  first  improvements  required, 

96.  three  means  of,  birth,  parentage, 
and  marriage,  recommended  as  the  only 
ones  to  be  allowed,  97.  this  point 
gained,  the  task  of  regulating  the  law 
expenses  would  be  nearly  accomplished, 
100.  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  re- 
movals recommended,  ib.  overseers' 
accounts  should  be  given  in,  and  passed 
by  the  justices,  quarterly,  instead  of  an- 
nually, 101.  limitation  of  the  powers 
intrusted  to  individual  justices,  102. 
plea  of  old  age  not  considered  to  stand 
on  a  different  footing  from  other  pleas, 
103.  objections  to  the  plan  of  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  rates  to  be 
assessed  in  future,  ib.  a  suggestion  of 
the  propriety  of  refusing  to  find  labour 
for  able  labourers,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  very  difficult  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion, 105.  remarks  on  the  complaints 
of  the  system  of  Roundsmen,  106 — 108. 
the  present  enormous  increase  of  pau- 
perism not  entirely  owing  to  their 
operation,  158. 

— — — ,  Mr  Scarlett's  bill  relating  to ; 
provisions  unconnected  with  his  main 
object  introduced  into  it,  xxxvi.  111. 
consequences  that  would  have  ensued, 
had  it  passed,  112.  remedy  for  such 
evils,  most  extraordinary,  113.  a  source 
of  interminable  litigation,  114.  enact- 
ments contradict  each  other,  115.  an 
infallible  receipt  for  tumult,  when  corn 
is  dearer  than  common,  116.  any 
maximum  established,  should  be  a  slow- 
ly decreasing  one,  117.  clause  which 
will  occasion  much  abuse,  ought  to  be 
expunged,  117,  118.  bill  which  ought 
to  be  passed,  1 18.  evil  effects  of  the, 
ought  to  be  cured  gradually  and  com- 
passionately, ib. 

■■  ■.  ,  as  administered  in  Scotland,  have 
not  prevented  the  growth  of  pauperism, 
xli.  228.  Scotch  system  of,  explained, 
232.  theory  of,  looks  better  there  than 
the  actual  working,  234.  evils  of,  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  spread,  235. 
this  evinced  by  the  spread  of  assess- 
ment, and  Uic  §$ten<iQ4  description  of 


persons  held  to  be  paupers,  236.  con- 
tinuance of  present  system  of,  in  Scot- 
land, will,  in  half  a  century,  spread  the 
evils  of  pauperism  in  every  corner,  and 
why,  240.  interference  of  courts  of 
law  in  the  administration  of,  an  alarm- 
ing feature,  214.  perniciously  foster 
the  notion  of  a  right  to  relief,  246.  Mr 
Kennedy's  two  bills  respecting,  in  1819, 
248;  and  in  1824,  249.  regulation  of, 
approved  by  Dr  Chalmers,  251.  pro- 
posal for  the  introduction  of,  into  Ire- 
land, considered,  401.  mistake  in  the 
last  article  on,  respecting  Hawick,  cor- 
rected, 510. 
Poor  Laws,  radical  objections  to  the,  not 
easily  reconciled  with  what  has  actually 
taken  place  under  them,  xlvii.  303.  sub- 
stance of  the  statements  set  forth  by  the 
apologists  of,  304.  from  1601  to  1793, 
scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism  was 
produced  by,  ib.  counteracting  circum- 
stances to  the  effects  of,  how  produced, 
305.  question  of,  to  be  decided  from 
the  influence  of  rates  on  those  who  pay, 
as  well  as  those  who  receive  them,  ib. 
act  of  Elizabeth,  the  commencement  of, 
has  not  been  bonajide  carried  into  exe- 
cution, 306.  expense  and  administra- 
tion of,  down  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  ib.  general  introduction  of  work- 
houses under,  in  1723,  307.  effect  of 
this  arrangement  on  the  amount  of  poor 
rates,  ib.  effect  of  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem in  modifying  the  evil  consequences 
of,  308.  law  of  settlement,  its  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  operation  of,  309. 
statement  of  Dr  Smith  on  the  effect  of 
this  law,  well  founded,  310.  system 
of,  as  modified  by  laws  of  settlement, 
powerfully  repressed  population,  311, 
312.  effects  of,  in  checking  the  growth 
of  population,  remarked,  in  1735  and 
1752,  312.  testimony  of  Mr  Arthur 
Young  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
settlement,  in  preventing  increase  of 
population,  313.  influence  of  these 
laws  also  referred  to  in  Parliament  by 
Messrs  Graves  and  Whitworth,  in 
1773,  314.  effect  of,  from  their  insti- 
tution to  a  late  period,  not  to  increase 
population,  ib.  system  of,  previously  to 
1795,  defended,  315.  argument  on  the 
probable  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes, 
in  the  absence  of,  316, 317.  relaxation 
in  the  workhouse  system  of,  after  1763, 
its  causes,  318.  amount  of  rates  levied 
under,  in  1793,  ib.  relaxation  and  utter 
perversion  of,  in  1795,  «6.  319.  system 
of,  making  parish  allowance  to  labour- 
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ere,  stated  and  examined,  319,  330. 
eril  practical  consequences  of  this  sys- 
tem, shown  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  320,  321.  effect  of 
the  system  of  allowance  on  the  farm- 
ers, as  opposed  to  all  other  classes,  322. 
fraudulent  operation  of  this  system,  ex- 
posed in  a  memorial  of  the  Magistrates 
of  Suffolk,  ib.  323.  account  of  rates 
levied  under,  and  the  application  of 
them  at  several  periods,  from  1748 
to  1826,  325.  amount  of  rates  levied 
by,  is  still  as  great  as  in  1817.  ib.  evil 
operation  of,  to  be  checked  by  a  return 
to  the  system  used  previously  to  1795, 
326.  rents  of  cottages  should  not  be 
paid  from,  327.  administration  of, 
since  1795,  aggravated  by  the  influx  of 
poor  Irish,  ib.  remedies  proposed  to 
meet  this  evil,  328,  329.  account  of 
money  raised  and  expended  under,  and 
of  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  by,  in 
1813,  1814,  1815,  330. 

Poor-man-of- mutton,  jocular  anecdote 
connected  with  the  Scotch  dish  so  named, 
xlvii.  513. 

Poor  Rates  in  England,  and  parochial  aid, 
or  charitable  allowances,  in  Scotland, 
operation  of,  when  employed  in  making 
up  a  deficiency  of  wages,  xxxiii.  389, 
390,  395.     See  Pauperism. 

Pope,  Alexander,  extract  from  the  Pro- 
logue to  his  Satires,  xxii.  78. 

— — — ,  character  of  his  poetry,  xxiv.  S97. 

— — — ,  remarks  on  his  poetical  character, 
and  on  his  translation  of  Homer,  xxix. 
467,  468,  470.  on  his  Epistle  from 
Abelard  to  Eloisa,  xxx.  353,  note,  re- 
marks on  his  letters,  xxxi.  83.  on  his 
poetry,  by  Mr  Campbell,  480. 

—— — ,  charged  with  being  a  dram-drink- 
er, by  Dr  King,  xxxii.  79. 

,  "  Anecdotes,  &c.,  collected  from 
the  conversation  of,"  by  Mr  Spence, 
xxxiii.  302.  obligations  of  the  public 
to  the  writer  who  gives  a  tolerable  por- 
trait of  this  great  poet,  ib.  public  re- 
spect paid  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  303. 
compared  with  Boswell's  Life  of  John- 
son, the  present  anecdotes  want  life, 
spirit,  and  connexion,  305.  no  age  in 
which  literary  men  were  so  much  to  be 
envied,  306.  circle  of  distinguished 
persons  in  which  Pope  moved,  307. 
his  anecdotes  of  Garth,  Wycherley, 
Prior,  Suckling,  and  Lord  Rochester,  ib. 
— 309.  remarks  on  the  Catholicism  of 
Garth,  Wycherley,  and  Pope,  309.  three 
narrow  escapes  for  his  life ;  his  grati- 
tude to  Father  Southcote,  310.    passa- 


ges of  his  early  youth,  3 11 --3 13.  re- 
marks on  his  general  character  as  an 
author,  314.  his  opinion  of  Sjienser  and 
Chaucer,  315.  memoirs  of  Scriblerus, 
ib.  miscellaneous  remarks,  316,  317, 
observations  on  the  character  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  318—320.  anecdotes  of 
Lord  Peterborough,  ib. ;  of  Fenelon, 
321.  Dean  Lockier's  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations, 322 — 325.  Pope's  anec- 
dotes of  Wycherley,  Addison,  Gay,  Prior, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  325 — 
329.  particulars  of  his  death,  329, 
330. 

Pope,  Alexander,  poetical  characteristics 
of,  and  value  and  amount  of  his  satire, 
xlii.  61. 

,  UTihappy  figurative  illustration  of, 

about  drinking,  jjlviii.  527. 

Pope,  the,  description  of  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  at  St  Peter's,  by,  xxi.  401  ; 
of  his  ordinary  life  and  occupations,  423. 

,  nature  of  the  influence  of,  in  the 

election  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Prelates  ; 
nominally  consecrates,  but  does  not, 
and  never  did  appoint  them,  xxvii.  313. 
his  authority  seems  to  be  acknowledged 
in  Ireland,  just  so  far  as  suits  their  pur- 
poses, or  coincides  with  their  own  doc- 
trines, 314. 

,  report  made  to  the,  in  1634,  on  the 

state  of  the  English  Church,  quoted, 
xliii.  128.  infallibility  of,  as  understood 
and  admitted  by  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, 129.  infallibility  of,  allowed,  by 
Bellarmine,  to  have  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, 130.  evidence  of  Irish  bishops 
respecting  the  supremacy  of,  132.  spi- 
ritual authority  of,  held  by  Irish  bi- 
shops not  to  be  superior  to  that  of  gene- 
ral councils,  137.  evidence  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  prelacy  regarding  the  power  of, 
in  temporal  affairs,  ib.  power  of,  in 
temporals,  in  the  French  church,  as  de- 
scribed by  Archbishop  Bramhall,  138. 
evidence  of  Gratian's  decrees  regarding 
the  temporal  authority  of,  considered, 
141.  power  of,  over  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  discussed,  143.  extent  of  obe- 
dience to,  by  Irish  bishops,  145.  au- 
thority of,  under  the  consecration  oath 
of  bishops,  shown  to  be  canonical,  148 
attempt  by,  to  acquire  temporal  domi- 
nion  in  Ireland ;  how  it  would  be  treat- 
ed by  bishops  and  clergy,  151.  as  suc- 
cessor to  St  Peter,  is  only  the  first  bi- 
shop of  the  Church,  154.  actual  autho- 
rity exercised  by,  in  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  Ireland,  what  it  is,  155.  how  far 
obedience  to,  is  professed  or  allowed  by 
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the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  158.  even  the 
highest  estimated  power  of,  no  argu- 
ment against  Catholic  emancipation, 
161. 

Pope,  the,  curious  mention,  by  Chalcocon- 
dylas,  of  a  custom  at  the  election  of,  L. 
97. 

Popery,  the  religion  of  fancy ;  Protestant- 
ism, the  religion  of  philosophy^  xxxiii. 
309. 

Pophara,  Sir  Home,  account  of  the  grant 
of  L.25,000  made  to  him  by  Mr  Long, 
out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  xxxiii. 
482.  has  a  pension  of  L.500  a-year 
out  of  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent  Lee- 
ward Island  duties,  484-. 

"  Popular  Reflections  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Principles  of  Toleration,  and  the 
Reasonableness  of  the  Catholic  claims," 
xxvi.  51 — 66. 

Population,  improper  use  of  the  word,  xxv. 
484. 

,  principle  of,  believed  to  have  been 

set  at  rest  by  Mr  Malthus,  xxxv.  363. 
Mr  Godwin's  answer  to  his  "  Essay," 
instead  of  showing  his  statements  to  be 
unfounded,  has  only  established  them 
on  firmer  foundations,  364.  useful  rule 
respecting,  suggested  by  Mr  Booth,  ib. ; 
but  very  erroneously  applied  by  him, 
365.  examination  of  the  arguments  and 
statements  of  Mr  Godwin  and  Mr 
Booth,  relative  to  the  increase  of,  in 
the  United  States,  365—372.  absur- 
dity of  choosing  Sweden  as  a  specimen 
of  the  natural  increase  of,  372.  mea- 
sure of  the  encouragement  to,  is  the 
facility  of  supporting  a  family,  373.  the 
increase  of,  in  America,  not  greater 
than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  376. 

estimates  and  enumerations  of,  in 


any  country,  their  relative  means  and 
importance,  xlix.  1 — 8.     See  Census. 
of  England,  controversy  respect- 


ing the  supposed  decrease  of  the,  be- 
tween Dr  Price  and  Messrs  Wales  and 
Howlett,  xlix.  3 — 5.  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely erroneous,  ib. 

.,  annual  increase  of,  in  London, 


as  compared  with  that  of  committals  in 
the  criminal  calendar,  xlviii.  413.  pro- 
portion of  that  of  Britain  engaged  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  457 ;  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  xlvi.  22. 
of  Scotland  in  1811,  in  connexion 


with   the    operation   of    its   parochial 
schools,  xlvi.  1 12. 

of  Ireland,  progress  of  the  in- 


crease in,  from  1731  to  1821,  xxxvii. 


103 ;  and  xli.  385,  386.  rate  of  in- 
crease in,  during  the  last  30  years,  still 
continuing,  xliii.  488,  489.  pauper,  its 
amount  and  condition,  xlv.  49. 

Population,  slave,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
decrease  of  the,  in  six  years,  xlvi.  495. 

of  Lower  Canada  in  1 814,  xlv.  58. 

of  Upper  Canada  in  1820,  59. 

of  the  English  empire  in  India, 

xlv.  341. 

.,  amount  of,  within  the  special  ju- 


risdiction of  the  King's  Courts  in  the 
East  Indies,  xlvii.  160. 

of  France,  composition  of,  com- 


pared  with  Great  Britain,  xxxiv.  5 — 9. 

of  Sicily  in  ancient  times  com- 
pared with  its  present,  xxii.  110.  sup- 
posed to  be  now  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease, xxiii.  47. 

of  New  South  Wales,  xlvii.  92. 

.  of  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashan- 


tee,  xli.  338. 

of  Kano,  the  emporium  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  xliii.  202. 

of  the  kingdom  of  Bornou,  xliv. 

184.     of  Katagum,  indications  of,  201. 
of  Sackatoo,  said  to  be  dense,  203. 

of  the  United  States,  as  compared 


with  their  annual  consumption  of  wool- 
len goods,  xlviii.  398. 

estimate   of  the  Indian,  living 


within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
xlix.  483.  of  the  United  States,  497. 
of  New  York,  viewed  in  its  increase 
since  1756,  499. 

.1  of  the  city  of  Potosi,  before  and 

after  the  revolution  of  South  America, 
xlvi.  509. 

■  of  Hayti,  at  various  periods,  xliii. 

499. 

of  ancient  Babylon,  estimate  of, 


xlviii.  203;  compared  with  Seleucia, 
204.  amount  of  the  Arab,  in  Marrao- 
rica  and  Cyrenaica,  234. 

great  amount  of,  living  for  ages 


under  the  Moslem  system,  L.  166.  of 
Jidda  in  the  Hedjaz,  168.  of  Mecca, 
by  various  calculations,  171,  172.  of 
Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  180. 

.  of  Constantinople,  various  esti- 

mates of,  L.  451.  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, ib. 

Pork,  qualities  of,  xxxv.  54. 

Porphyrogenitus,  Constantine,the  Empe- 
ror, his  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  an  account  of, 
L.  94.  dubiety  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of,  95. 

Porson,  Professor,  his  transcript  of  Pho- 
tius's  Greek  Lexicon,  xxl.  330, 
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Portal,  Baron,  French  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, shuffling  conduct  of,  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  annbassador 
relative  to  the  slave  trade,  xxxvi.  46. 

Port-au-Prince,  Haytian  free-schools  at, 
xli.  503. 

Portents  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  years  181 1 
and  1812,  xxvii.  86. 

Porter,  Sir  R.  Kerr,  travels  of,  referred 
to,  for  an  account  of  Babylon,  as  it  now 
exists,  xlviii.  188.  testimony  of,  on  the 
Babylonian  ruins  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  cited,  212.  referred  to,  on 
the  construction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
214,  215.  observations  of,  have  cor- 
rected an  error  of  Mr  Buckingham  con- 
cerning the  wall  of  Babylon,  219. 

Portius,  Simon,  his  grammar  of  the  Ro- 
maic, (or  modern  Greek,)  referred  to, 
xxiv.  359. 

Portland,  the  Duke  of,  ridiculous  notion  of 
his  being  the  author  of  Junius's  Let- 
ters, xxix.  85. 

,  letter  of  Dr  Lawrence  to,  regard- 
ing Mr  Burke,  xlvi.  301.  admirable 
letter  of,  to  Burke,  on  his  attack  on 
Mr  Fox,  303. 

,  circular  instructions  of,  to  West 
Indian  governors,  xli.  221.  enforces 
the  instruction  of  negroes,  223. 

Portugal,  impolicy  of  favouring  the  con- 
sumption of  the  wines  of,  more  than 
those  of  France,  xxxii.  66;  xxxiii.  344; 
andxl.  521. 

,  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of,  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade, 
xli.  196.  implication  of  high  function- 
aries of,  in  the  traffic,  197. 

,  importance  of  the  affairs  of,  xlv. 

199.  reasonableness  of  the  new  con- 
stitutional charter  for,  200.  the  intro- 
duction of  liberty  into,  desirable,  201. 
new  institutions  of,  lawful,  wise,  and 
harmless,  202.  commencement  of  the 
diplomatical  existence  of,  in  1580.  ib. 
origin  and  progress  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween, and  England,  ib. — 205.  revolu- 
tionary movements  in,  in  1820,206.  roy- 
alist re- action  of,  in  1823,  207  ;  and  in 
1824,  under  Don  Miguel,  208.  cession 
of  the  authority  of,  over  Brazil,  made  by 
John  VL  to  Don  Pedro,  210,211.  right 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of,  preserved 
for  Don  Pedro  by  his  father,  212.  how 
proved,  213,  214.  instantaneous  ab- 
dication of  the  crown  of,  by  Don  Pedro, 
not  necessary  to  his  retention  of  that 
of  Brazil,  215.  state  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of,  in  March  1826,  216.  applied 
to  show  the  right  of  Don  Pedro  to  re- 
Ed.  R£v.  Gen.  Lndex,  Vol.  IL 


tain  the  crown  of,  as  trustee  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  1825,  217. 
situation  of,  in  regard  to  Brazil,  consi- 
dered as  affecting  the  duties  of  the  mo- 
narch, 218;  and  as  evincing  the  expe- 
diency of  a  free  constitution  for,  219, 
220.  election  to  the  crown  of,  made  at 
the  Cortes  of  Lamego  in  1143,  222; 
foreigners  excluded  by  that  act,  and  by 
the  Cortes  of  1641,  225.  question 
whether  Pedro  IV.,  as  monarch  of  Bra- 
zil, became  a  foreign  prince  in  relation 
to,  226 — 228.  constitutional  char- 
ter granted  to,  by  Pedro  IV.,  explain- 
ed, 229—232;  not  calculated  to  weak- 
en the  royal  authority,  233;  position 
of  Don  Miguel  in  relation  to  it,  234. 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  recommend- 
ed to  the  Cortes  of,  235.  English  influ- 
ence, how  far  operative  in  producing 
the  new  constitution  for,  236 — 238. 
declarations  of  Mr  Canning  and  Lord 
Liverpool,  respecting  the  obligations  of 
Britain  towards,  241.  spirit  of  the 
treaties  binding  England  to,  exhibited, 
243 ;  in  conjunction  with  the  policy  of 
applying  it  to  existing  transactions,  245. 
discussion  regarding,  in  Parliament, 
Dec.  1826,246.  motives  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  supporting  the  ministry  in  its 
measures  relating  to,  explained,  ib.  po- 
licy of  Britain  in  relation  to,  the  result 
of  a  series  of  connected  treaties,  247. 

Portugal,  affairs  of,  considered  as  likely  to 
bring  on  a  conflict  between  the  mini- 
stry of  1827  and  its  opponents,  xlvi. 
432. 

Portuguese,  infamous  conduct  of  the,  in 
encouraging  the  slave  trade  since  the 
abolition,  xxi.  465.  Mr  Wilberforce's 
motion  on  the  subject,  468.  necessity 
of  compelling  them  to  abandon  it,  if 
other  means  fail,  466.  Mr  Canning's 
mission  to  negotiate  with  them,  xxiv. 
125. 

embassy  to  China,  notice  of  the, 


xxix.  435. 

Postman,  Peruvian,  description  of  his  sin- 
gular mode  of  travelling,  xxiv.  145. 

Potatoes  have  not  been  of  great  efficacy 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland,  xxiv.  85.  objections  to  their 
extensive  culture,  ib. 

,  the  use  of,  a  main  cause  of  the 

present  condition  of  Ireland,  by  increa- 
sing the  population  too  fast,  xxxiv.  330. 
state  to  which  a  people  must  be  redu- 
ced, when  the  progress  of  population  is 
checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring, 
333. 
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Potatoes,  neither  so  nutritious  nor  so  cheap 
as  bread,  xxxviii.  108.  miserable  state 
of  the  Irish  from  living  on,  107. 

Pothier,  characteristic  complaint  made  by, 
of  the  small  effect  of  examining  parties 
on  oath,  xlviii.  515. 

Potocki,  Count,  his  speech  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Starosties,  xxii.  310. 

Potosi,  account  of,  by  Captain  Andrews, 
xlvi.  508. 

Pottinger,  Captain,  travels  of,  in  Ballou- 
chistan,  incidentally  noticed,  xliii.  89, 
90. 

Potozka,  Countess,  account  of  a  visit  to 
her  seat  in  the  Ukraine,  by  Mr  Twed- 
dell,  XXV.  296. 

Pouqueville,  M.,  the  first  of  the  modern 
travellers  into  Albania,  xxv.  itSS.  at- 
tention paid  by  him  to  Dr  Holland,  459. 
appointed  Consul- General  for  France 
to  Ali  Pacha,  xxxii.  279.  kept  the  lat- 
ter in  submission  by  checks  and  me- 
naces, 290. 

Powell,  Dr,  his  estimate  of  the  number 
of  insane  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
xxviii.  456.  his  paper  on  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  insanity,  457. 

Power,  love  of,  well  characterised  in  re- 
ference to  clergy  and  corporations,  xlii. 
225.  in  Charles  I.,  monstrous,  and 
served  by  perjury,  329.  in  Cromwell, 
not  inordinate,  335. 

Power,  Richard,  founder  of  the  theatrical 
society  of  Kilkenny,  eulogy  of,  by  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  xlvi.  390. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  M.,  Russian  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  France,  acquiescence  of, 
in  Bonaparte's  residence  being  fixed  at 
Elba  after  his  abdication,  not  easily 
comprehensible,  xxiv.  508.  circum- 
stances of  his  early  connexion  with 
Bonaparte,  xxvii.  468. 

— — ,  C.  F.  dal,  "  Opuscoli  Politico-Lega- 
li,"  notice  of,  and  of  the  author,  xl.  209, 
note. 

''Prabodh  Chandrodaya,  or  the  Rise  of  the 
Moon  of  Intellect,  an  allegorical  drama, 
and  Atma  Bodh,  or  the  Knowledge  of 
Spirit;"  translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
and  Pracrit,  by  Dr  J.  Taylor,  xxii.  400 ; 
a  great  liter  ry  curiosity,  402.  the 
drama  a  satire  on  the  heretical  sects 
prevalent  in  India,  ib.  outline  of  the 
fable,  ib.  extracts,  403 — 405.  account 
of  the  three  sects  satirized,  406,  407. 
diflference  between  the  Sanscrit  and 
Pracrit,  ib.  conjectures  as  to  the  au- 
thor, and  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
408. 

Practical  reasoners,  pretended,  the  worst 


and  most  mischievous  of  all  others  j 
uniformly  adverse  to  every  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  social  institutions, 
XXXV.  320. 

Pradt,  M.  de,  "  L'Europe  apres  le  Con- 
gres  d'Aix-la-Chapelle,  faisant  suite  au 
Congres  de  Vienne,"  xxxii.  399.  ob- 
jects and  character  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  ib.  system  of  partition  and 
compulsory  cession  which  it  has  sanc- 
tioned, 400.  important  question  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Saxony,  402.  the 
re-construction  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy, 403.  reasons  for  ceding  Sax- 
ony to  Prussia,  404 ;  answered,  405. 
observations  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  406.  odium  brought  on 
England  by  the  conduct  of  her  repre- 
sentative, 408.  M.  de  P.'s  observa- 
tions on  the  modern  policy  of  Europe, 
409.  on  the  incorporation  of  Poland 
with  Russia,  410.  on  the  present  si- 
tuation of  Ssveden,  41 1.  Denmark,  ib. 
the  Netherlands,  412.  Prussia,  413. 
Austria,  414.  German  confederation, 
415.  France,  j6.  Italy,  416.  Spain, 
ib.  continental  relations  of  England, 
417.  general  tendency  of  the  measures 
of  the  Congress,  ib. 

,  "  Petit  Catechisme  a  Tusage  des 

Frangais,"  xxxiv.  1.  his  remarks  on 
the  noblesse  of  France  of  former  times, 
14.  on  the  stand  making  against  re- 
formation, by  the  old  governments  of 
Europe,  22.  on  the  mistake  of  the 
Ultra- Royalists  at  the  restoration,  ib. 
remark  on  his  sneer  at  the  religious 
processions  and  observance  of  Sunday, 
23,  note. 

,  "  Europe  and  America,  in  1821, 

translated  by  Williams,"  xxxvii.  268. 
a  most  indefatigable,  but  tiresome  wri- 
ter, 269.  his  opinion  of  Napoleon,  271. 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  him,  273. 

L'Europe  et  I'Amerique  en 


1822-23;"  subjects  discussed,  xl.  514. 
governments  which  he  considers  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Alliance,  515.  cha- 
racter of  the  work ;  extracts,  540,  541 . 

Praxiteles,  spirited  sketch  of,  and  of  Iii^ 
works,  by  Flaxman,  L.  244. 

Praying  machines  among  the  Calmucks, 
account  of,  xxviii.  313. 

Preambles  to  acts  of  Parliament,  squeam- 
ish language  of  those  of  the  present 
day,  xxxi.  240. 

Preaux,  a  French  artist,  employed  by  Mr 
Tvveddell,  account  of,  xxv.  292. 

Precious  metals,    See  SiUlion. 
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Prelacy  in  England,  its  immense  retinue 
in  former  times,  by  feudal  obligation, 
xxxix.  351. 

Prerogative  of  the  crown,  nominal  exist- 
ence  of,  when  bounded  by  law,  xlii. 
103. 

Present  state  of  public  affairs,  on  the.  See 
PubUc  Affairs. 

Preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds,  by  Appert,  xxiii. 
104.  importance  of  ascertaining  the  best 
raethod  of,  105.  particulars  respecting 
his  processes,  106.  natural  methods 
hitherto  in  use,  1.  cold,  108.  2.  dry- 
ing winds,  112.  3.  exclusion  of  air, 
116.  Mr  Apperfs  methods,  118.  Mrs 
Rundell's  "  Domestic  Cookery,"  com- 
mended, 123.  theory  of  Mr  Appert's 
processes,  124?.  M.  Gay  Lussac's  ex- 
periments on  fermentation,  125.  arti- 
ficial methods,  131. 

Press,  the,  unremitting  exertions  of,  in 
reviving  the  original  feeling  of  execra- 
tion against  the  slave  trade,  xxiv.  107. 

......I  .,  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  ci- 
vilized society,  xxv.  112.  its  probable 
influence  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  succeeding 
age,  ib.  cannot  exist  at  all  in  a  state  of 
absolute  slavery,  ih.  foundation  for  hu- 
man improvement  which  it  lays,  113. 
conjectures  as  to  the  degree  of  liberty 
it  is  likely  to  enjoy  in  France,  114-.  ge- 
neral want  of  sound  views  in  that  coun- 
try of  the  natural  effects  of  a  free  press, 
115.  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
inference  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
freedom  will  be  enjoyed,  116.  Benja- 
min Constant's  tract  on  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, ih.  on  the  advantages  of 
public  discussion,  118.  difference  be- 
tween M.  Constant's  opinions  and  those 
of  Mr  Holt,  120.  hardly  possible  that 
a  minister  can  sustain  any  real  injus- 
tice from  the  press,  121.  Mr  Holt's 
reasoning  all  founded  on  a  metaphor, 
122.  agitation  most  dangerous  when 
the  people  have  the  least  chance  of 
being  correctly  informed,  123.  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  has  only  been  enjoy- 
ed in  any  tolerable  degree  in  the  Pro- 
testant countries  of  modern  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  ib.  ob- 
ject of  all  governments  to  make  the 
people  think  them  better  than  they  are, 
124.  importance  of  the  people  enjoying 
free  discussion,  124.  assumptions  by 
vi?hich  this  reasoning  is  evaded,  125. 
wherever  there  is  least  experience  of 
free  discussion,  there  the  greatest  readi- 


ness is  found  to  expect  evil  effects  from 
it,  126.  reason  to  dread  the  restrictions 
which  law  and  government  will  impose 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  France, 
in  the  event  of  the  Bourbons  being  again 
seated  on  the  throne,  127.  situation  of 
Europe  now  less  favourable  to  this,  or 
any  other  species  of  freedom,  ib.  quali- 
fications  to  be  made  as  to  the  unlimit- 
ed liberty  of  the  press,  128.  four  ob- 
jects in  respect  to  which  unfavourable 
representation  by  it  has  been  treated 
as  a  crime  ;  1.  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, 129  ;  2.  its  political  institutions, 
130— -132  *  3.  its  political  functiona- 
ries, 133, 134  ;  4.  the  character  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  134. 

Press,  regarded  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart 
as  the  cause  of  the  great  improvement 
of  monarchical  governments  in  modern 
times,  xxvii.  212. 

,  in  what  sense  the  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  xl.  202.  influence  of,  a 
strong  bond  of  union  among  nations, 
516. 

— — ,  historical  sketch  of  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  relation  to,  from 
1807— 1821,  xxxvii.  110—114. 

apprehension   of  its   being  put 


down,  by  means  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, xxxviii.  310. 

London  periodical,  too  often  the 


engine  of  party  spirit  and  personal  in- 
vective, xxxviii.  358.  over  refinement 
not  its  failing  ;  illiberality,  the  "  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  it,"  371.  See  Free- 
do7n  of  the  Press.  Liber ti/ of  the  Press. 

Preston,  Richard,  the  eminent  conveyan- 
cer, declaration  of,  with  regard  to  the 
English  law  of  real  property,  after  30 
years'  experience,  xlv.  473. 

— — — ,  Thomas,  patriot  and  shoemaker, 
"  Life  and  Opinions  of,"  quoted,  xxviii. 
528.  one  of  the  supposed  conspirators 
in  the  great  metropolitan  plot  of  1817, 
ib.  retired  to  Clement's  Inn  passage,  to 
supply  the  votaries  of  freedom  with 
boots  and  shoes,  530. 

Pretaupa  Sing,  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  treach- 
erous conduct  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment to,  xxxi.  11. 

Pretender,  the.  See  Charles  Edward  Stu- 
art. 

Prevesa,  one  of  the  Venetian  strongholds 
on  the  coast  of  Albania,  xxii.  266.  ta- 
ken by  AH  Pacha  in  1798,  and  the  in- 
habitants put  to  the  sword,  275. 

Price,  Dr  Richard,  his  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  money  at 
compound  interest,  xxiv.  298.    his  prac- 
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tical  inference,  ih.  examination  of  its 
accuracy,  296 — 298;  was  the  origin  of 
Mr  Pitt's  establishment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  303.  his  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
suspending  its  operation  during  war, 
.304-.  his  opinion  of  the  advantage  pro- 
duced by  it  in  supporting  the  price  of 
stock,  refuted  by  Dr  Hamilton,  307. 
his  expectation  that  during  peace  the  3 
per  cents  would  rise  to  par,  considered 
improbable,  312. 

Price,  Richard,  Memoirs  of,  by  William 
Morgan,  xxv.  168.  character  of  Dr 
Price,  171.  system  which  Mr  M.  has 
unfortunately  followed  in  this  biogra- 
phical composition,  ib.  has  suppress- 
ed all  the  letters  which  would  have  gi- 
ven interest  to  his  work,  172. 

— — — ,  letter  to,  from  Dr  Franklin,  in 
1780,  xxviii.  280. 

,  visionary  calculations  of,  respect- 
ing the  accumulation  of  money  by  com- 
pound interest,  xxxix.  34-.  Mr  Pitt's 
sinking  fund  established  on  these  prin- 
ciples, ib. 

opinion  of,  on  the  preferableness 


of  raising  money  by  terminable  annui- 
ties, quoted  and  examined,  xlvii.  69. 

,  controversy  between,  and  Mr 
Wales  and  Dr  Hewlett,  on  the  decrease 
of  population  in  England,  xlix.  3.  mis- 
taken inference  drawn  by,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  which  govern  the  in- 
crease of  population,  4.  statement  of, 
respecting  births  in  Amsterdam,  xl.  23. 

Price  of  commodities,  the  real  price,  or 
cost  of  production,  and  market  price 
or  exchangeable  value  ;  by  the  first  the 
second  is  always  regulated,  xxx.  60.  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  payment  of 
rent  have  no  effect  in  increasing  the 
real  price,  64.  will  be  more  or  less  ef- 
fected by  a  rise  of  wages,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  durability  of  capital, 
70.  the  price  at  which  raw  produce 
sells  in  the  market  is  its  natural  price, 
76. 

Prices,  advantages  of  low,  and  disadvan- 
tages of  high,  xli.  70. 

,  views  of  the  High  Tory  and  Sad- 
ler  school  on,  L.  349.  remarks  on  the 
cause  of  a  fall  in  after  a  war,  353. 

Priesthood,  limited  autliority  of  the,  in 
Friesland,  xxxii.  15 ;  were  all  married, 

la 

Priestley,  Dr  Joseph,  could  never  be  made 
to  renounce  his  faith  in  the  mysteries 
of  Phlogiston,  xxvi.  53. 

,  letters  to,    from   Dr   Franklin, 

xxviii.  283^296. 


Priestley,  chemical  discoveries  of,  xxxiv. 
402,  403,  404.  unfair  conduct  of  Lavoi^ 
sier  in  concealing  his  prior  discovery  of 
oxygen  gas,  405,  406, 

Priests,  the  grand  pursuit  of,  is  power  over 
the  belief  of  men,  xxix.  393.  must 
always  have  an  interest  in  rendering  re- 
ligion as  little  rational  as  possible,  394. 
no  bounds  to  their  power,  when  they 
have  once  persuaded  men  that  they 
alone  know  the  will  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, and  that  they  can  intercede  with 
him,  and  save  mankind  from  the  effects 
of  his  wrath,  395.  different  modes  pur- 
sued by  those  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  end,  396. 
Irish  Catholic,  honourable  and  wise 
conduct  of  their  flocks,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Question,  xlix. 
241. 

Primogeniture,  important  privileges  at- 
tached  to,  in  patriarchal  times,  xl.  353. 
succession  to  landed  estates  in  modern 
Europe,  generally  regulated  by  the  law 
of,  354.  the  law  of,  in  England,  suflficient 
to  preserve  property  for  many  genera- 
tions in  a  single  family,  357.  the  custom 
a  good  one,  and  productive  ofthegreat- 
est  advantage,  360.  forces  the  younger 
sons  from  home,  and  makes  them  de- 
pend for  success  on  their  own  talent 
and  industry,  363.  the  question  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  what  has 
liappened  in  France  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, 361.  law  of  succession  now  esta- 
blished in  that  country,  ib.  testimonies 
by  various  authors  of  the  evil  effects' 
which  that  law  has  already  produced, 
and  must  continue  to  produce,  on  the 
condition  of  the  people,  362—365. 

,   curious  anecdote,   evincing  the 

universality  of  the  idea  of,  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  of  England,  xliii. 
230.  effects  of  the  law  of,  in  England, 
as  viewed  by  M.  de  Stael,  233. 

Prince,  The,  by  Machiavel,  effect  of,  on 
certain  readers,  xl  v.  260.  many  elevated 
sentiments  to  be  found  in,  261.  evil 
character  of,  not  apparently  felt  by  the 
contemporaries  of  its  author,  262. 
statesman  produced  by  the  maxims  of, 
characterised,  274.  passages  in,  indi- 
cate  erroneously  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween Borgiaand  Machiavel,  283.  com- 
parison  of,  with  his  Discourses  on 
Livy,  288.  errors  of  the  author's  poli- 
tical schemo,  289.  parallel  of,  in  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,  291,  292. 

Prinsep,  C.  R.  *'  An  Essay  on  Money," 
xxxi.  53.    See  Currency, 
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Prirjsep,  "  Draft  of  an  Act  for  the  better 
establishment  and  regulation  ,of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Sir  Andrew 
Judd,  in  tlie  town  of  Toubridge,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  for  disposing  of 
the  Revenues  thereof;  with  prelimi- 
nary observations  and  Appendix.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  County  of  Kent,"  xxxvi. 
553.  large  fund  now  possessed  by  the 
charity ;  question  as  to  its  application, 
ib.  prayer  of  the  master  and  ushers,  ib. 
consequences  of  complying  with  it,  554<. 
Mr  Prinsep's  plan,  555,  556.  remarks 
on  it,  557. 

Printing  and  fire-arms,  two  securities 
against  any  considerable  falling  back  of 
the  science?,  xxi.  1 1. 

,  invective  against,  by  Baron 
Grimm,  xxiii.  315.     See  Press. 

— — —  destroyed  the  value  of  great  pub- 
lic libraries  by  multiplying  their  con- 
tents, xxxiii.  385.  number  of  books 
printed  from  the  time  of  its  invention 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  386. 
small  number  printed  in  England  du- 
ring that  period  accounted  for  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  period,  U). 

,  not  permitted  in  England  with- 
out license,  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
xxxviii.  282. 

Prior,  Matthew,  anecdotes  of,  xxxiii.  308. 
327,  328. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon,  by  Lord  Byron,  ac- 
count of,  and  extracts  from,  xxvii.  305. 

Prisoners,  foreign,  Frisick  method  of 
treating,  xxxii.  23. 

",  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  not 
allowing  counsel  to,  to  speak  for  them, 
xxxvi.  365.  argument,  that  the  judge 
is  their  counsel,  fallacious— reasons 
why  he  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  so,  366, 
367.  address  of  a  condemned  criminal 
to  the  judge,  complaining  of  this,  and 
his  answer,  368.  reason  why  this  re- 
striction is  removed  in  trials  for  high 
treason,  ib.  the  real,  the  only  safe- 
guard to  the  prisoner,  is  liberty  of 
speech  to  his  counsel,  369.  what  evil 
could  result  from  this,  ib.  none  arises 
in  Scotland,  where  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel has  the  last  word,  ib.  origin  of 
this  absurd  custom,  370.  extreme  hard- 
ship of  detaining  a  prisoner  after  ac- 
quittal, 370,  37 J.  evils  of  long  confine- 
ment before  trial,  371,  372. 

— — — ,  not  compelled  to  work  before 
conviction,  the  general  practice  in  Eng- 
land, xxxix.  299.  departed  from  by  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  magistrates, 
ib.  declared  illegal  by  counsel,  300.  ma- 


gistrates forced  to  support  them  with 
plain  food,  302.  detention  the  only 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  sus- 
pected, 307.  a  prisoner  before  trial  not 
better  off  than  previous  to  his  accusa- 
tion, 308.  no  man  should  be  punished 
till  he  is  found  guilty,  309.  a  less  irk- 
some labour  than  the  treadmill  would 
not  be  refused,  311.  prisoners  kept  in 
custody  to  secure  them  for  trial — not  to 
subject  them  to  hard  or  infamous  la- 
bour, 313.  treatment  which  both  rich 
and  poor  ought  to  receive,  ib. 

Prisoners'  petition  for  the  benefit  of  coun- 
sel to,  xlv.  74.  allowance  of  counsel  to, 
accused  of  felony,  highly  requisite,  76, 
77.  should  have  the  same  power  of  se- 
lecting counsel  as  defendants  in  civil 
actions,  78.  foolish  dictum  of  the  judge 
being  counsel  for,  81.  what  it  really 
means,  82.  flagrant  injustice  of  refusing 
counsel  to,  83.  situation  of,  when  ask- 
ed for  a  defence  by  the  judge,  painted, 
85.  counsel  permitted  to,  in  high  and 
small  crimes,  but  denied  in  those  of  a 
medium  sort,  90.  excuse  for  the  de- 
nial, 93.  improvement  in  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  England,  as  affects  the  posi- 
tion of,  recommended,  94. 

Prison  Discipline,  '*  Third  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of,"  xxxvi.  353.  this  so- 
ciety calculated  to  do  much  good,  ib. 
assumption  of  the  small  number  of 
recommitments  being  a  test  of  ame- 
lioration, erroneous,  ib.  commitments 
proved  to  have  nearly  doubled  in  Eng- 
land within  the  last  ten  years,  .354;  a 
stronger  evidence  against  the  present 
state  of,  than  the  decrease  of  recommit- 
ments in  its  favour,  355.  statements  in 
the  report  of,  objectionable,  f6.  amount 
of  recommitments  not  properly  given  ; 
another  method  recommended,  356. 
Mr  Western's  remarks  on  solitary  im- 
prisonment, in  his  pamphlet  on  prison 
discipline,  recommended  to  the  notice 
of,  357.  present  mode  of  employing  and 
rewarding  prisoners,  one  great  cause  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  commitments — a 
different  treatment  recommended,  358, 
359.  Mr  Western's  remarks  on  the 
severe  system,  and  of  what  a  prison  life 
should  be,  superior  to  any  thing  in  the 
report,  359 — 362.  remarks  of,  on 
town  prisons,  very  just,  362.  tracts  dis- 
tributed by,  intolerably  stupid,  363.  re- 
marks on  the  prison  bill  now  pending, 
ib.  diet  that  should  be  enacted  for  every 
prison,  364.     clause  of  the  bill  which 
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ought  to  be  reconsidered,  365.  salu- 
tary effects  of  the  labours  of  the  society 
on  the  prison  discipline  on  the  conti- 
nent, ib. 

Prisons,  State  of  the,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  by  Mr  Neild,  xxii.  385. 
abuses  created  where  magistrates  ne- 
glect to  visit  them,  386.  instanced  by 
Beaumaris  county  jail,  Alnwick  house 
of  correction,  and  Dover  Castle,  386. 
great  hopes  of  improvement  in  them, 
from  what  has  been  done  by  Howard 
and  the  Society  for  the  relief  and  dis- 

.  charge  of  Small  Debtors,  388.  effects  of 
Mr  Neild's  exertions  at  Chelmsford, 
Colchester,  and  Aylesbury,  388—390. 
excellent  management  of  the  county 
jails  at  Gloucester  and  Dorchester,  391. 
necessity  of  warming  them  during  cold 
weather,  391  j  and  of  entirely  abolish- 
ing all  jail  fees,  392  ;  and  of  furnishing 
dry  bedding  and  two  blankets  to  each 
prisoner,  392.  state  of  the  borough 
compter,  394.  mistaken  idea  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  laws  of  Scotland  are  more 
severe  to  prisoners  than  the  English, 
396.  corruption  of  morals  which  they 
engender,  397.  noble  example  set  by 
Dorchester  prison,  ib.  state  of  the  city 
jail,  and  county  and  city  Bridewell  of 
Edinburgh,  397,  398.  shocking  state  of 
Birmingham  court  prison,  the  Borough 
compter,  and  the  city  jail  of  Canterbury, 
398.  general  state  of  the  prisons  in 
England  disgraceful  to  a  Christian  coun- 
try, 399.  necessity  of  magistrates  and 
judges  interfering  to  remove  the  abuses, 
ib.  and  for  the  legislature  to  enforce 
the  duties  of  inspection  and  reporting, 
400. 

..n  I  ,  for  what  purposes  employed,  xxx. 
469.  distinctions  between  the  three 
classes  confined  in  them,  ib.  mode  of 
treatment  adopted  towards  them,  470. 
Mr  Buxton's  statement  of  the  rights  of 
prisoners,  471,  472.  his  description  of 
the  Borough  compter;  its  horrible  state, 
473.  Tothill-fields  prison ;  those  of  St 
Alban's  and  Guildford,  474.  of  Bristol, 
presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county,  475.  Kingston,  Cold- 
bathfields,  and  Newgate,  476.  practical 
effects  of  confinement  in  such  places 
on  the  persons  dismissed  from  them, 
ib.  477.  however  gross  the  al>uses, 
persons  found  to  defend  them,  478, 
reformations  practicable,  and  already 
carried  into  execution  in  three  English 
and  three  foreign  prisons,  479.  princi- 
ples on  which  these  reformations  pro- 


ceed ;  classification,  labour,  instruction, 
and  attention  to  health,  ib.  abuses  of 
Newgate  ;  horrible  state  of  the  female 
ward,  i6.  account  of  the  wonderful 
reforms  effected  there  by  Mrs  Fry  and 
her  friends,  480—486. 

Prisons  in  England,  large  public  schools 
in  every  county,  maintained  at  the 
county  expense,  for  the  encouragement 
of  profligacy  and  vice,  and  providing  a 
proper  succession  of  housebreakers, 
profligates,  and  thieves,  xxxv.  .  286. 
number  of  persons  committed  to  them, 
in  1818,  more  than  107,000,  ib.  bodily 
treatment  of  prisoners  greatly  improved 
since  Howard's  time,  ib.  spirit  of  party 
to  which  the  attempt  to  improve  their 
moral  discipline  has  given  rise,  287. 
real  motives  of  the  persons  who  set 
their  faces  against  such  enquiries,  ib. 
spirit  in  which  the  reviewer's  observa- 
tions are  offered,  288.  distinction 
should  be  kept  up  between  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  287.  classification 
of  prisoners,  ib.  restriction  and  grada- 
tions of  diet,  288.  necessity  of  making 
a  jail  a  place  of  punishment,  of  real  suf- 
fering, painful  to  the  memory,  terrible 
to  the  imagination,  290.  Family  Men  ; 
evidence  of  the  keeper  of  Clerkenwell 
prison,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Quarter  Sessions,  ib.  apportion- 
ment of  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment, 291.  means  suggested  to  make 
jails  disagreeable,  292.  effects  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  293.  opinions  of  the 
jailers  of  Devizes,  Gloucester,  and 
Horsley,  ib. — 295.  real  criterion  of  the 
excellence  of  a  jail,  296.  anecdote  of 
parents  accusing  their  children  to  get 
them  into  the  Philanthropic  charity,  ib. 
bad  effects  of  too  good  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  jails,  297.  miscellaneous 
observations,  298.  summary  of  the 
general  system  recommended,  300.  ab- 
surdity of  denying  prisoners  the  aid  of 
counsel  on  their  trial,  301. 

Probabilities,  "  Philosophical  Essay  on," 
by  Laplace,  xxiii.  320.  our  ideas  of 
chance  and  probability  referable  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and 
not  to  any  irregularity  in  the  nature  of 
things,  ib.  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  phenomena  have  been 
brought  from  the  dominion  of  chance, 
and  placed  under  the  government  of 
physical  causes,  ib.  revolutions  of  the 
comets,  321.  invention  of  the  calculus 
of  probability ;  authors  who  have  treat- 
ed of  it,  322.  Laplace's  improvements 
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of  the  principles  j  his  theory  of  the  ge- 
nerating function,  333.  his  assertion 
tiiat  Fermat  was  the  inventor  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  denied,  and  the  honour 
of  that  discovery  restored  to  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  324'.  ease  of  the  trans- 
mission of  testimony,  325.  in  chance, 
regular  combinations  happen  more  rare- 
ly than  irregular  ones,  326.  how  far  the 
evidence  of  testimony  should  overcome 
that  which  arises  from  an  experience  of 
the  course  of  nature,  328.  principles  of 
life,  fire,  and  marine  insurance,  332. 
multiplication  of  events,  application  of, 
to  physical  and  astronomical  causes  and 
phenomena,  333.  to  sciences,  in  a  great 
degree  conjectural,  335.  determination 
of  the  most  probable  mean,  or  average, 
among  a  number  of  observations,  337. 

Problem  of  the  Three  Bodies,  xxxi.  382. 
remarks  on  the  solution  of  the,  387. 

Problems,  succession  of  literary  and  po- 
litical, which  have  occupied  attention 
in  modern  times,  xliv.  1,  2. 

Procida,  island  of,  described  by  Mr  Eus- 
tace, xxi.  410. 

Procopius,  an  account  of  the  Byzantine 
history  of,  L.  95.  his  account  of  the 
edifices  of  Justinian,  96. 

Proctor,  Mr.     See  Cornwall. 

Professional  classes,  an  income  tax  would 
not  fall  with  disproportionate  severity 
on  the,  xxxix.  13.  their  particular  si- 
tuation, as  connected  with  the  interest 
of  other  classes,  14.  ought  to  be  taxed 
to  the  same  extent  as  others,  15. 

Professions,  circumstances  common  to  all, 
well  discussed  by  M.  Schmalz,  xlviii. 
89. 

Professorships  in  the  Scotch  Universities, 
generally  most  equitably  awarded  to  in- 
dustry and  genius,  xxxv.  310. 

Profits  of  stock,  discussion  of  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated,  xxx.  79.  Dr 
Smith's  opinion  of  the  causes  which 
produce  a  fall  of,  shown  to  be  errone- 
ous, ib,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils, 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  food, 
coupled  with  the  increase  of  taxation, 
80.  this  principle  fully  accounts  for 
the  low  rate  of  profit  in  old  settled  and 
fully  peopled  countries,  ib.  circum- 
stances under  which  high  rents  and  low 
profits  are  justly  and  unjustly  subjects 
of  complaint,  82.  sketch  of  the  laws 
vi^hich  regulate  the  rate  of — the  quality 
of  the  soil  under  cultivation — the  skill 
with  which  labour  is  applied — and  pro- 


portion of  produce  absorbed  as  wages— 
the  influence  of  each,  xxxii.  453 — 461. 

Profits  of  stock,  annual,  of  England  and 
France,  derived  from  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  xxxii.  352. 

,  rise  or  fall  of,  depends  on  the  ad- 
vantage to  which  a  capitalist  can  invest 
his  stock,  xl.  5.  rate  of,  greatest  in 
those  countries  most  rapidly  advancing 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  converse- 
ly, 6.  a  high  rate  of,  not  necessarily 
and  in  every  instance  accompanied  by  a 
great  degree  of  national  prosperity,  ib. 
advantages  derived  from  industry  direct- 
ly as  the  rate  of,  7.  rate  of  interest 
paid  for  capital,  a  true  standard  where*, 
by  to  judge  of  the  rise  or  fall  of,  9.  fall 
of,  not  produced  by  competition,  but  by 
a  diminution  of  the  power  to  employ 
capital  with  advantage,  ib.  dependent 
on  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  11.  dis- 
tinction between  the  absolute  and  pro- 
portional, 15.  how  affected  by  im- 
provements, 17.  by  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem, 19,  20.  taxes  on  necessaries  bear 
heavy  upon,  24,  corn  laws  have  the 
most  injurious  operation  upon,  ib.  lia- 
ble to  be  aflfected  by  the  variations  of 
wages,  ib.  rise  of,  from  the  markets 
being  understocked  with  labour,  cannot 
be  permanent,  26.  from  the  increased 
price  of  necessaries  during  the  late  war, 
28.  rise  or  fall  by  the  productiveness 
or  unproductiveness  of  the  powers  of 
industry,  29.  neither  industry  nor  ma- 
chinery can  permanently  withstand  a 
low  rate  of,  30.  landlords  the  only  class 
benefited  by  a  low  rate  of,  ib. 

.,  the  rate  of,  in  no  respect  depend- 


ent on  the  magnitude  of  the  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital,  xlii.  287 ; 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  288. 

,  circumstances  in  which  a  tax  on 

wages  lowers  the  rate  of,  xlvi.  391. 
different  rates  of,  in  Holland,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  392.  measures 
of  government,  by  which  the  rate  of,  in 
Britain,  may  be  raised,  406 — 414. 

-,  elfect  of  a  low  rate  of,  in  causing 


the  eflfiux  of  capital,  exemplified,  xlvii. 

85. 
,  causes  of  the  diminution  in  the 

rate  of,  after  a  war,  L.  353. 
Prolixity  and  voluminousness,  the  special 

privilege  of  law-makers  and  expounders, 

xxxi.  235. 
Prony,  M.,  great  skill  of,  in  planning  and 

directing  the  draining  of  the  Pontine 
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marshes   from    the  distance  of  Paris, 
xxviii.  5i: 

Property,  real,  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
transfer  of,  xxxv.  190 — 213.  See  Co7i- 
veyancing. 

,  accumulation  of,  necessary  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  dignity,  xliii.  2. 
two  effects  which  immediately  follow  it 
in  society,  4. 

'  I  ,  division  of,  examined  in  its  effects 
by  M.  de  Stael  Holstein,  xliii.  230. 
minute  subdivision  of,  in  France,  view- 
ed by  the  same  writer,  232.  influence 
of,  upon  the  moral  and  political  situa- 
tion of  the  people,  233. 

Property -tax,  specious  in  theory,  but  lead- 
ing to  great  practical  oppression,  xxvi. 
H6, 

,  the  only  guide  to  estimate  the 
yearly  produce  of  land,  capital,  and  la- 
bour, xxxvi.  376.  its  amount  in  1815, 
377. 

Prophecy  of  Dante,  a  poem,  by  Lord  By- 
ron, xxxv.  285. 

,  an  addiction  to,  not  a  good  symp- 
torn  of  individuals,  xlix.  439.  still  more 
dangerous  in  nations,  ib.  spirit  excited 
by  the  researches,  and  indications  of  its 
melancholy  and  humiliating  excesses, 
440.  the  present  crisis  marked  by  a 
proneness  to  vaticination,  ib.  pitiable 
admixture  of  party  spirit  by  which  it  is 
distinguished,  441.  See  Signs  of  the 
Times. 

**  Proposal  for  the  Advancement  of  Religi- 
ous Knowledge,  and  the  Reformation 
of  Morals,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man," xliii.  197.  state  of  education  in 
Ireland  described  by  this  author,  199. 
stress  laid  on  religious  education,  217. 
testimony  of,  to  the  good  effects  of 
spiritual  reading,  218.  reclamation  by, 
against  the  Protestant  charge  of  hosti- 
lity to  education  among  the  Catholics, 
219. 

Proposals  for  an  improved  Census  of  the 
Population,  xlix.  1.  importance  of 
enumerations  of  the  people,  and  means 
which  have  been  taken  to  effect  this 
object  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  2.  causes 
which  affected  the  accuracy  of  these 
estimates,  3.  mode  of  estimating  po- 
pulation, from  the  registers  of  births 
and  burials,  5.  causes  of  error  in  these, 
6.  a  census  the  only  method  of  mea- 
suring population  that  can  be  depended 
on,  7.     See  Census. 

Prose,  as  opposed  to  poetry,  what  it  is. 


xlii.  35.     distinction  between  the  two, 
38. 

Prosecutions  and  convictions  for  forging 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
1783  to  1818,  "  Returns  of,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,"  xxxi.  203. 
fatal  efficacy  of  compulsory  paper,  in 
tempting  the  indigent  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crimec,  205.  prosecutions  from 
•  1783  to  1797,  ib.  from  1797  to  1818, 
206.  executions  for  every  kind  of  for- 
gery, from  1783  to  1796,  in  London 
and  Middlesex,  207;  from  1749  to  1782, 
ib.  remarks  on  the  two  latter  tables, 
208;  on  the  returns  from  1798  to  1818, 
209.  appointment  of  a  commission, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  enquire  if  any 
plan  could  be  devised  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  forging  bank-notes,  210. 
anticipated  results  of  their  investiga- 
tion, 211.  judicial  proceedings  rela- 
ting to  the  forgery  of  bank-notes  since 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  21? — 
214. 

Prosperity,  national,  great  convenience  of 
a  plain  and  accessible  standard  of,  xl. 
1.  those  hitherto  suggested  essentially 
defective,  ib.  such  a  standard  attain- 
able, 2.  power  of  employing  capital 
with  advantage;  the  estimate  by  which 
a  nation  will  increase  in  wealth  and  po- 
pulation, 7.  average  rate  of  profit, 
the  true  and  infallible  criterion  of,  8. 
data  whereby  to  judge  of  the  true  state 
of,  in  any  nation,  ib.  ,-  or  of  the  rising 
or  falling  of  profits,  9.     See  Profits. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  the  sophist,  charac- 
ter and  doctrines  of,  xxxiv.  294. 

"  Protection  to  West  India  sugar,"  on, 
xxxviii.  209.     See  Sugar. 

Protest  against  law  taxes,  by  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham,  xxvii.  356—360. 

Protestant  countries  of  modern  Europe, 
are  solely  and  exclusively  those  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
in  any  tolerable  degree  ever  enjoyed, 
XXV.  123.  in  these  countries  the  evils 
of  agitation  have  been  least  felt  and 
least  apprehended,  ib. 

dissenters,  trifling  amount  of  the 

wrongs  suffered  by,  in   England,  now 
remaining  to  redress,  xxXv.  71. 

society  for  defending  and  encou- 


raging the  principles  and  practice  of 
toleration,  commended,  xxxv.  71. 
Protestantism,  the  right  of  examining 
what  we  ought  to  believe  is  tlie  founda- 
tion of,  xxii.  221.  if  it  had  been  esta- 
blished in  the  darker  ages,  its  priests 
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would  have  been  equally  intolerant  witli 
the  Catholics,  xxvi.  54. 

Protestantism  the  pole-star  of  England. 
See  Croli/. 

Protestants  in  France  must  be  regarded 
as  a  body  of  no  small  importance,  xxiv. 
526.  benefits  they  acquired  by  the 
revolution,  and  their  consequent  at- 
tachment to  it,  527.  persecution  of 
them  by  the  constituted  authorities  in 

1815,  XXV.  454<,  noLe. 

of  the  South  of  PVar.ce,  History  of 

the   persecutions   of,    in    1814,    1815, 

1816,  &c.  by  Mark  Wilks,  xxxvi.  119. 
means  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
effect  their  conversion,  120,  121.  con- 
sequences of  the  different  plans  pur- 
sued, 123.  deplorable  situation  of,  and 
their  families,  128.  ministers  convicted 
of  preaching,  &c.  punished  with  death, 
129.     privileges  granted  them  by  Louis 

XVL,— enlarged  in  1802,  130.  con- 
firmed  by  the  charter,  131.  suffered  no 
persecution  during  the  revolution,  ib. 
were  not  the  authors  of  it,  ib.  reasons 
why  they  did  not  join  the  royal  army  to 
oppose  Napoleon,  134.  causes  of  the 
persecution  of  1815,  136.  its  dreadful 
excesses  at  Nismes,  and  over  the  whole 
department  of  the  Gard,  140,  141.  the 
civil  authorities  refuse  to  interfere,  or 
rather  connive  at  it,  142,  143.  a  ge- 
neral massacre  prevented  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  General  Lagarde,  143.  means 
resorted  to  to  preserve  the  assassins, 
144,  145.  ultra  royalists  the  instigators 
of  these  persecutions,  150. 

Pf0ven9al  poetry,  M.  Sismondi's  account 
of  the,  XXV.  32.  causes  which  gave 
birth  to  it,  33 — 38.  some  specimens 
of  it,  by  Clara  d'Anduse,  39.  Guil- 
laume  de  St  Gregory,  il.  Bertrand  de 
Born,  40.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  41. 
had  not  produced  any  one  great  genius 
or  lasting  work,  ib.  general  character 
of,  42. 

and    music,  remarks  on,  xxxiii. 

366. 

Providence,  the  belief  in  a  particular,  as 
well  as  a  general,  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  xxviii.  301. 

Providential  and  prophetical  histories, 
means  by  which  they  pass  under  the 
favour  of  letters  of  safe-conduct  deser- 
vedly granted  to  "good  books,"  L.  288. 
spirit  of,  presently  attracted  to  the  fate 
of  the  Turkish  government,  289.  ha- 
bits of  the  speculators  in,  akin  to  that 
of  the  dabblers  in  astrology,  290.  a 
modified  enquiry  proposed  into  the  suc- 


cess of,  as  a  commentary  on  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Ottoman  power  and  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  291.  two  writers 
of  this  class  selected  and  distinguished, 
ib.  292.  See  Forster.  See  Miller,  may  be 
written  in  two  ways,  as  applying  to  past 
events,  292.  an  entire  abstinence  from, 
not  so  much  recommended  as  a  cautious 
awe  in  handling  such  subjects,  295.  ge- 
neral observations  upon  the  previous 
points  unnoticed,  or  taken  for  granted 
in  such  histories,  appear  important,  297. 
general  remarks  on  the  study  of  human 
events,  from  religious  reasoning  and 
analogy,  as  furnishing  materials  for,  ib. 
307.  extraordinary  and  awful  task  un- 
dertaken by  the  writer  of  such  histories, 
307.  discussion  of  the  difficult  views 
of  the  divine  policy  respecting  indivi- 
duals and  nations,  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of,  ib. — .320.  the  critical  ac- 
companiment of  what  were  God's  par- 
ticular designs,  as  a  part  of,  a  rash  ex- 
periment, 320—324. 

Provost,  The,  by  the  author  of  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  &c.,  xxxix.  158.  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  former  work,  171.  the 
hero  seems  somehow  related  to  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  ib.  finds  out  that  he  cannot 
now  manage  public  affairs  as  he  used  to 
do,  ib.  his  lucubrations  on  this  subject, 
172.  his  conduct  on  the  raising  a  corps 
of  volunteers,  t6.  reflections  on  his  last 
promotion  to  the  magistracy,  173.  af- 
fecting account  of  the  execution  of  a 
young  woman  for  the  murder  of  her  new- 
born child,  ib.  catastrophe  of  the  windy 
Yule,  175. 

Prussia,  state  of,  in  1806,  xxi.  227.  goes 
to  war  with  France,  on  account  of  not 
being  allowed  to  retain  Hanover,  228. 
answer  of  her  minister,  Lucchesini,  to 
Lord  Morpeth,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
229. 

,  conduct  of,  towards  Poland,  in 

1792,  xxii.  313. 

,    Mr  Fox's  speech   on  the   war 

with,  in  1806,  xxiii.  96. 

offices   of  the  state  in,  equally 


open  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  xxvi. 
57. 

,   Baron  Larrey's  account  of  the 

campaign  of,  in  1806,  xxxi.  314. 

,  claims   of,   at  the   Congress   of 

Vienna,  to  have  her  monarchy  recon- 
structed as  it  stood  in  1805,  xxxii.  402. 
her  losses  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  403. 
manner  in  which  these  were  proposed 
to  be  made  good,  404.  her  demand  of 
Saxony,  i6.     Lord   Castlereagh's  rea- 
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sons  for  supportiiig  it,  405  j  replied  to, 
ib.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg's  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  406.  reason 
which  prevented  her  obtaining  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  407.  remarks  on  her  pre- 
sent situation,  413,  414. 

Prussia,  intelligent  account  of  the  finan- 
ces of,  and  recent  political  changes  in, 
given  by  the  author  of  a  "  Tour  in  Ger- 
many," xli.  79.  argument  used  by  the 
King  of,  for  deferring  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promise  of  a  constitution,  89.  con- 
duct of  the  government  of,  praised,  91. 
character  of  Louisa,  the  late  Queen  of, 
ib.  her  patriotic  conduct  and  death,  92. 
grounds  on  which  the  conduct  of  its  go- 
vernment is  defended  and  eulogized,  93. 
political  prospects  of,  cheering,  94. 
doctrines  urged  in,  praising  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of,  examined,  ib.  95. 
policy  of,  conceived  by  the  reviewer  to 
be  shortsighted  and  ruinous,  96. 

,  History  of,   ("  Geschichte    des 

Preussischen  Staats,")  xUi.  460.  laud- 
able conduct  and  favourable  qualities 
of  the  government  of,  under  Frederick 
II.,  461.  disgraced  and  misgoverned 
under  Frederick- William  II.,  462.  im- 
potent state  of,  through  the  corruption 
of  its  aristocracy  at  the  battle  of  Jena, 
4i63.  reforms  introduced  into  the  whole 
administration  of,  by  Von  Stein,  ib. — 
466.  origin  of  the  secret  association  of 
the  Tugendbund,  in,  466.  admirable 
scheme  and  formidable  spirit  of  her 
landvvelir,  in  1813,  467.  demands  of 
the  popular  will  in,  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  Germany,  468.  reforms 
agreed  to  by  the  government  of,  469. 
appearance  of,  as  the  advocate  of  po- 
pular rights,  at  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, ib.  sudden  change  of  policy  in  the 
government  of,  471.  expectations  of 
the  liberals  from,  sacrificed  by  Harden- 
berg  to  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  471.  persecution  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  adherents  of  Von  Stein's  ad- 
ministration, 472.  arbitrary  trials  in, 
and  sentences  pronounced  in  the  cases 
of  Arndt  and  Jahn,  47.3.  disgrace  heap- 
ed on  the  scientific  institutions  of,  474. 
pernicious  internal  policy  of,  during  these 
unworthy  proceedings,  475.  its  govern- 
ment performs  a  degrading  part  of  su- 
bordination to  Austria,  476.  introduc- 
tion of  a  Representative  Chamber,  on 
the  plan  of  the  landstaende  of  Austria, 

477.  shadow  of  representation  adopted 
by,  will  not  impose  on  reflecting  men, 

478.  reintroduction  into  her  army  of 


the  distinctions  of  nobles  and  plebeians, 
479.  present  state  of,  cannot  be  per- 
manent, ib. 

Prussia,  system  of  reciprocity  established 
with,  in  regard  to  shipping,  xlv.  450. 
communications  of  the  government  of, 
with  Mr  Huskisson,  on  a  Prussian  or- 
der in  council,  June  1822,  451.  con- 
cessions to,  as  a  friendly  power,  made 
as  they  had  been  to  the  United  States, 
452.  number  of  ships  from,  entering 
British  ports,  no  argument  against  the 
reciprocity  system,  453.  the  assertion 
that  ships  can  be  built  cheaper  in,  than 
in  Britain,  very  doubtful,  455. 

•— — — ,  state  of  political  economy  in,  in- 
ferred from  the  reception  of  the  work  of 
M.  Schmalz,  on  that  science,  xlviii.  89. 
liberal  course  of  commercial  policy  per- 
severed in  by  the  government  of,  stimu- 
lated by  the  arguments  of  M.  Schmalz, 
92.  commercial  system  of,  honour- 
ably distinguished  from  that  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States,  96. 

Pryce,  W.,  description  of  the  mine  of  Huel- 
Cook,  extracted  from  his  Mineralogia 
Cornubiensis,  xxviii.  186. 

Prynne,  Wm.,  passage  in  his  Parliament- 
ary Writs  fraudulently  mutilated  and 
perverted  in  support  of  the  doctrine, 
that  anciently  there  were  none  but  ses- 
sional Parliaments,  xxviii.  142.  Major 
Cartwright's  translation  of  the  title, 
"  Brevia  ParliamentariaRediviva,"xxx. 
199,  and  note. 

Psalida,  Athanasius,  a  learned  Greek, 
XXV.  462. 

Psora,  a  fruitful  source  of  chronic  disease, 
L.  526.  numerous  symptoms  of,  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Hahnemann,  527.  treat- 
ment of,  by  Homeopathy,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  great  weight  of  the  authority  of, 
in  questions  relating  to  Egypt,  xli.  190. 
"inconsistency  of,  respecting  the  district 
of  Meroe,  195. 

,  blunder  made  by  Sir  R.  Donkin, 

in  attempting  to  correct  an  imputed 
error  of,  L.  496.  new  adjustment  of 
his  first  meridian  not  so  effective  in  re- 
forming the  longitudes  of,  as  imagined 
by  Sir  Rufane,  497.  all  his  longi- 
tudes and  all  his  latitudes,  north  and 
south  of  the  Mediterranean,  calculated 
from  itinerary  measures,  498.  this  source 
of  error  greatly  aggravated  by  the  Geo- 
desic system  adopted  by,  ib.  excess  of 
his  longitude  from  the  straits  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  what,  499.  his 
descriptive  detail  of  positions  in  Inte- 
rior Africa  unavailable  to  the  theory  of 
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the  Niger>  by  Sir  Ilufane,  ib.  his  de- 
scription of  principal  river  courses  has 
now  no  meaning,  500.  limited  ex- 
tent of  Central  Africa,  as  understood 
by,  ib. 

Public,  the,  where  it  confers  an  obligation, 
has  the  right  to  exact  the  performance 
of  a  duty,  xxxviii.  154.'. 

**  Public  Affairs,  on  the  Present  State 
of,"  (August  1817,)  xxviii.  516.  a 
pamphlet  with  that  title,  exhibiting  a 
compendious  view  of  the  paradoxes  and 
commonplaces  with  which  all  abuses 
of  power  are  defended,  ib.  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  powers  of  argu- 
mentation, ib. — 521.  contradictoriness 
charged  on  the  plans  of  the  reformers 
equally  chargeable  on  the  arguments  of 
their  antagonists,  521.  the  common 
interests  of  the  latter  their  firm  bond  of 
union,  ib.  bigotry  of  certain  classes  of 
the  reformers,  and  absurdity  of  some 
hundred  thousands  signing  a  common 
form  of  prayer,  drawn  up  by  an  indivi- 
dual without  previous  consultation,  522. 
contrast  to  Mr  Grey's  petition  in  1793, 
ib.  transactions  of  last  session  are  such 
as  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
form, 523.  measures  adopted  and  pre- 
cedents established  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution, or  tending  to  destroy  it,  524. 
real  import  of  the  allegations  of  the  first 
Committees  of  Secrecy,  ib.  the  Spen 
cean  plan,  and  the  practical  means  of 
carrying  its  doctrines  into  effect,  ib.  the 
six  formidable  conspirators,  520.  This- 
tle wood  and  the  soldiers,  527.  time 
and  plan  of  the  insurrection,  ib.  exe- 
cution of  the  plot,  ib 529.  second  re- 
port of  the  Commons  contains  no  allu- 
sion to  the  Spenceans;  commentary  on 
it,  and  deductions,  530,  531.  its  ac- 
count of  the  Blanket  expedition  from 
Manchester,  and  the  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  insurrections,  531.  scope 
of  the  measures  of  the  ministry ;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  suspension;  discretional 
powers  conferred  on  the  magistracy, 
533.  the  gagging  act,  534'.  com- 
pelling persons  charged  with  the  publi- 
cation of  libels  to  give  bail  to  answer 
the  charge,  535.  attempt  to  prevent 
the  magistrates  of  Berkshire  from  visit- 
ing the  prisons,  537.  the  law  upheld 
by  their  resistance,  and  not  by  the  acti- 
vity of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib.  em- 
ployment of  spies  avowed  and  justified, 
538.  their  conduct  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  the  designs  vv'hich  it  was 
intended  they  should  have  only  been 


the  instrument  of  detecting,  540.  con- 
duct of  Mr  Oliver  in  London  and  in 
Yorkshire,  ib.  541.  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
noble  avowal  of  his  change  of  opinion, 
ib.  trial  of  the  Spafields  rioters  for 
high  treason,  and  acquittal,  542.  if  a 
system  combining  such  qualities,  and 
grounded  on  such  pretences,  is  con- 
tinued, and  tamely  submitted  to,  the 
dissolution  of  the  British  constitution 
is  inevitable,  543. 

Public  prosecutor,  *'  Considerations  on  the 
Office  of,  by  a  Barrister,"  xlii.  400. 
the  office  a  grand  desideratum  in  Eng- 
land, 403.  disagreeable  effects  of  un- 
even justice  resulting  from  the  want  of, 
404.  impunity  to  crime  produced  by 
the  absence  of,  406.  absence  of,  en- 
courages the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  and  gave  existence  to  the 
Bridge-street  gang,  408.  the  institu- 
tion of,  would  be  the  greatest  practical 
benefit  to  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
409.  office  of,  also  recommended  for 
Ireland,  xliii.  467. 

Publicity,  a  precious  talisman  ;  cheerful  to 
think  how  many  wonders  have  been 
wrought  by  it,  xxx.  469. 

Public  collections  in  France,  remarks  on, 
xxxiv.  419. 

Public  creditor,  chance  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed, in  the  present  deficient  state  of 
the  revenue  (Jan.  1820),  of  being  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  his  dividend,  xxxiii. 
64,  the  only  circumstances  in  which 
that  breach  of  faith  would  become  jus- 
tifiable, 65.  Mr  Ricardo's  proposal  for 
an  assessment  on  the  capital  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  pay  him  off  at  once, 
180. 

Public  men,  two  classes  of  subjects  which 
divide  the  attention  of,  xxx.  463.  party 
politics,  and  civil  or  domestic  adminis- 
tration, ib.  the  first  to  be  considered 
the  polemic,  and  the  second  the  deli- 
berative part  of  their  business,  464. 
reasons  why  the  first  are  the  most  at- 
tractive and  popular,  and  call  forth  the 
greatest  talent,  ib.  those  who  devote 
their  attention  to  the  second  class  re- 
garded as  inferior  personages,  446.  ten- 
dency to  a  change  in  the  pubUc  opinion 
of  this  estimate  of  pubHc  services,  ib. 
.,  in  office,  do  not  wear  and  tear 


themselves  to  pieces  from  an  abstract 
love  of  labour,  xli.  417. 

-,  reasonings  of,  obtain  credit  more 


from  the  wide  publicity  now  given  to 
them,  than  from  intrinsic  superiority, 
xliv.  460.     armed  by  the  publication  of 
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debates  with  a  new  power,  464.  errors 
of,  corrected,  by  passing  under  review 
the  history  of  Parliament  from  time  to 
time,  465.  affectation  of  superior  ho- 
nesty by,  a  shameless  imposture,  467. 
causes  of  bad  reasoning  among,  how  to 
be  remedied,  468.  use  of  fallacies 
among,  necessary  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, 469.  bad  habits  of,  confirmed 
by  exaggeration  and  abuse,  473.  change 
of  opinion  by,  when  meritorious,  474. 
absurd  investigation  of  the  procedure 
of,  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wil- 
liams, 482.  attacks  upon,  requisite  to 
freedom  of  enquiry,  and  to  the  real  use 
of  official  responsibility,  485 — 487. 
party  connexions  of,  considered,  488. 

Public  men,  equivocal  position  of,  on  the 
Catholic  question,  xlv.  513.  Manichean 
arrangement  of  power  among,  in  the 
cabinet  of  1827,  on  that  question,  514. 
mode  and  manner  in  which  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  court  is  brought  to  bear  on, 
515.  language  of  influence,  as  address- 
ed to,  in  parliament,  516,  517. 

— — ,  coalitions  of,  defended,  xlvi.  248. 
consistency  of,  examined,  256.  new 
race  of,  beginning  to  exist  in  England, 
261.  serious  considerations  from  the 
history  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Turgot,  addressed  to,  264. 

,  strange  alteration  of  the  charac- 
ters of,  under  Charles  II.,  xlviii.  150. 
illustrations  of  these  changes  from  the 
recent  history  of  Prance,  151.  party 
excess  the  catise  of  the  degradation  of, 
under  Charles  II.,  152.  profligacy  of, 
in  that  reign,  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  153. 
utter  corruption  of,  shown  in  the  his- 
tory of  Marlborough,  154.  high  reputa- 
tion of  Clarendon,  owing  to  the  general 
baseness  of,  in  his  time,  155.  national 
feelings  of,  how  extinguished  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  17th  century,  157. 
improvement  in  the  breed  of,  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed  to  the  Revolution, 
159.  duplicity  and  perfidy  of,  under 
"William  III.,  160.  increased  pers^onal 
moderation  of,  since  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
161. 

Public  opinion  in  India,  none  existing 
which  European  rulers  can  be  made  to 
feel,  xxxi.  10. 

— ,  influence  of,  over  the  measures  of 
Parliament,  xl.  183.     See  Opinion. 

,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 

State  of,  in  Great  Britain,  xlix.  439. 

Public  wealth,  Remarks  on  the  Consump- 
tion of,  by  the  Clergy  of  every  Christian 
church,  xxxviii.  145.     See  Clergy. 


Puffendorif' s  Treatise  on  Natural  Law, 
character  of,  xxvii.  235. 

Puffin  (^Alca  aguatica),  method  of  catch- 
ing the,  at  Lovunnen,  in  Norway,  xxii. 
161. 

Puggees,  a  species  of  policemen  in  India, 
who  trace  thieves  by  the  print  of  their 
feet,  xl.  290. 

Punishments,  Mr  Bentham's  theory  of, 
xxii.  1.  Book  I.,  general  principles  ; 
definitions  ;  classifications,  4.  divida- 
ble  into  four  classes,  as  affecting  person, 
property,  reputation,  or  condition,  ib. 
object  of  all  punishment,  5.  cost  and 
profit,  real  and  apparent  value  of  any 
punishment,  6.  principles  regulating 
their  extent,  7.  their  qualities,  8. 
analogy  and  popularity,  ib.  retaliation, 
11.  four  cases  in  which  none  ought  to 
be  inflicted,  12.  Book  II.,  corporal 
punishments  ;  simply  afflictive  ;  com- 
plexly afflictive  ;  restrictive;  active,  or 
laborious;  capital,  12 — 22.  Book  III., 
privative  punishments  affecting  reputa- 
tion, property,  or  condition,  22 — 24. 
Book  IV.,  punishments  misplaced  ;  vi- 
carious ;  transitive  ;  collective  ;  fortui- 
tous. Book  v.,  complicated  punish- 
ments ;  excommunication,  and  felony, 
26.  See  Crimhial  Laws.  See  Capital 
Punishment.      See  Transportation. 

Puranas,  the,  interest  which  the  study  of 
them  presents  to  the  amateurs  of  In- 
dian antiquities,  xxxiii.  441,  442. 

Purcell,  remarks  on  the  music  of,  xxxiii. 
376. 

Puritanism,  honourable  connexion  of,  with 
aversion  from  the  vices  of  despotic  go- 
vernment, xliv.  438.  zeal  for  religion, 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  combined  in, 
439.  tendency  of,  at  present,  rather 
to  neutrality  on  politics,  440.  symp- 
toms which  this  VA'Ould  indicate,  441. 

,  elFect  of,  on  the  progress  of  the 

drama  in  England,  xlix.  350. 

Puritans,  the  zeal  and  constancy  of  the, 
saved  our  constitution  from  destruction, 
xxviii.  130. 

,  under  Charles  I.,  character  of  the, 

xiii.  337.     espoused  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  as  that  of  religion,  341. 

did  not  place  the   importance  of 


pure  manners  too  high  on  their  scale, 
xliv.  439. 

Putrefaction,  experiment  on,  by  M.  Gay- 
Lussac,  xxiii.  125. 

Pym,  John,  persecution  of,  extended  be- 
yond the  grave,  on  the  part  of  Claren- 
don, by  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  editors 
of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  xlii.  41. 
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Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Impressions  which  the 
traveller  receives  from  them,  xli.  4:9. 

Pyrenean  mountaineers,  poetical  sketch 
of,  by  Mr  T.  C.  Grattan,  xxxviii.  465. 

Pyroscope,  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr 
Leslie,  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 


the    heat   darting    from   a   fire,   xxiv. 

Pythagoras,  the  inventor  of  the  harmonl- 
cal  canon  or  monochord,  xxxiii.  360. 
principle  on  which  it  was  constructed, 
36L 


Q 


C^UAKER,  noble  donation  of  a  compas- 
sionate, of  L.800,  to  pave  the  court- 
yard of  Dover  castle  prison,  and  provide 
permanently  for  the  poor  prisoners, 
xxii.  387. 

,  anecdote  of  one  who  resided  in 


the  back  settlements  of  America,  xxiii. 
469. 

Quaker  Poetry.     See  Barton. 

Quakers,  the,  always  seem  to  succeed  in  any 
institution  they  undertake,  xxiii.  189. 
account  of  the  Retreat,  an  asylum  for 
insane  persons  of  their  sect,  ib.  con- 
sult the  interest  of  the  patient  more 
than  the  ease  of  his  keeper,  190.  their 
generosity  and  courage  in  managing 
mad  people,  192.  specimen  of  their 
sense  and  humanity,  193.  take  more 
pains  than  other  people  with  their  mad- 
men, 197.  a  very  charitable  and  hu- 
mane people,  198.  very  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  their  superintendents,  ib. 
note. 

,  interest  taken  by  the,  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  criminal  code,  xxxv.  353. 

and  Jews,  the  only  dissenters  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  mar- 
riage act,  xxxv.  64.  impossibility  of 
making  them  conform  to  such  rules, 
66. 

were  the  first  to  attempt  religious 

missions  to  the  West  Indies,  xl.  233. 
persecution  which  they  underwent  at 
Barbadoes,  ib. 

Qaamina,  a  negro  slave,  and  a  deacon  in 
Mr  Smith's  church,  shot  in  the  insur- 
rection at  Demerara,  xl.  264. 

Quarantine  Laws,  able  dissertation  on, 
in  the  Parliamentary  History  and  Re- 
view for  1826,  cited,  xliv.  475.  quoted 
on  the  proofs  of  contagion,  476. 

Quarantotii,  Monsignor,  his  Rescript  al- 
lowing the  Irish  Catholics  to  accept  of 
emancipation,  along  with  the  veto,  as 
it  had  been  proposed  in  the  bill  of 
1813,  xxvii.  315.  feelings  of  alarm  and 


indignation  excited  by  it  in  Ireland, 
316.  extracts  from  the  addresses  and 
resolutions  passed  upon  the  occasion, 
ib. 

Quarterly  Lists  of  New  Publications,  xxi. 
252,  475.  xxii.  239,  485.  xxiii.  249, 
503.  xxiv.  265,  537.  xxv.  268,  551. 
xxvi.  240,  492.  xxvii.  262,  532.  xxviii. 
261,  544.  xxix.  247,  502.  xxx.  257, 
536.  xxxi.  261,  550.  xxxii.  249,508. 
xxxiii.  246,  510.  xxxi  v.  255,  502. 
xxxv.  258,  515.  xxxvi.  263,  558. 
xxxvii.  275,  528.  xxxviii.  270,  517. 
xxxix.  261,  502.  xl.  271,  543.  xli. 
259,511.  xlii.  261,  506.  xlv.  254, 
540.  xlvi.  527.  xlvii.  517.  xlviii. 
533.     xlix.  526.     L.  281. 

Quarterly  Review,  exposure  of  the  misre- 
presentations of  the,  with  respect  to  the 
Enquiry  into  Charitable  Abuses,  xxxi. 
497—509, 7iote. 

— — ,  charged  by  Mr  Walsh  with  in- 
cessantly traducing  the  character  of 
America,  and  having  engaged  in  a 
scheme  of  systematic  defamation  of  that 
country,  xxxiii.  398.  supposed  to  speak 
the  language  of  a  powerful  and  active 
party  in  the  nation,  400. 

,  heavy  charge  against,  sanctioned 

by  a  jury,  xlii,  258. 

,  a  coadjutor  in  the  work  of  legal 

reformation,  xlv.  473. 

,  opinion  of,  on  the  best  school  for 
naval  officers,  xlvii.  416. 

Quartz-rock  of  Scotland,  remarkable  opi- 
nion of  Dr  MaccuUoch  as  to  its  forma- 
tion, xxviii.  191, 

Quatremere,  Etienne,  his  Recherches  sur 
la  Langue  et  la  Litterature  de  I'Egypte, 
cited,  xlv.  114. 

Quatuor  Maria,  absurd  old  rule  of,  in  de- 
ciding questions  of  legitimacy,  xlix.  190. 

Queen  consort  of  England,  "  Some  En- 
quiry into  the  constitutional  character 
of  the,"  xxiii.  441.  the  subject  one 
of  curiosity  and  importance,  ib,     this 
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work  apparently  the  production  of  a 
lawyer ;  the  argument  managed  with 
coolness  and  propriety,  ib.  reasons  of 
the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  which 
hang  over  the  limits  of  the  high  office 
in  question,  442.  considered  by  the 
law  in  her  private  capacity  as  a  single 
woman,  ib.  her  right  to  a  trial  by  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  443.  her  ancient 
privileges  or  perquisites,  444.  consi- 
dered as  the  person  through  whom  the 
royal  race  is  to  be  continued,  445.  va- 
rious usages  which  have  grown  up  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  447.  the  co- 
ronation, 449.  necessity  of  the  Queen 
being  crowned,  451.  mischievous  ef- 
fects to  be  apprehended  from  not  doing 
so,  453,  454.  peculiar  privileges  and 
public  character  of  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  456—461.  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  entrusted  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  Sovereign,  461.  re- 
flections on  the  predicament  in  which 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  is 
placed,  463—468. 

Queen's  Wake,  the,  a  legendary  poem,  by 
James  Hogg,  xxiv.  157. 

Quesnay,  Dr,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Economists,  account  of,  xxx.  360. 
anecdotes  of  him,  by  Madame  du  Haus- 
set,  361—266.  M.  Schmalz,  the  Prus- 
sian economist,  a  follower  of  the  system 
of,  xlviii.  88,  89. 

«  Qu'est  que  c'est  1' Austrie?"  (I'Autriche) 
xl.  298.     See  Austria. 

Quetelet,  M.,  his  Recherches  sur  la  Po- 
pulation, &c.,  des  Pays  Bas,  referred  to, 
xlix.  302. 

Quetineau,  a  French  republican  general 
in  La  Vendee,  honourable  conduct  of, 
xxvi.  17 — 19. 

Quin,  Michael  J.,  "  Visit  to  Spain,  detail- 
ing the  transactions  which  occurred  du- 
ring a  residence  in  that  country,"  in 
1822,  1823,  xl.  44.  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  work  was 
planned  and  prepared,  ib.  the  author 
a  correspondent  of  a  London  morning 


paper,  (the  Herald,)  not  so  free  from 
bias  as  he  gives  out,  45,  46.  whole 
book  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable 
manner  ;  his  picture  of  the  Loire,  and 
of  the  country  from  Blois  to  Tours,  47 ; 
of  a  Spanish  inn,  49.  instance  of  his 
political  bias,  50.  his  remarks  on  the 
suppression  of  convents  by  the  Cortes, 

51.  his  vindication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  government  at  Verona, 

52.  his  proofs  of  the  apathy  of  the 
people  frequently  prove  the  contrary, 

53.  his  account  of  the  debate  in  the 
Cortes,  on  the  demands  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  54  ;  of  the  journey  of  Sir 
Wm.  A'Court  from  Madrid  to  Seville, 
56.  measures  of  the  government  to 
procure  money  for  the  king's  removal, 
59  ;  and  to  procure  men  and  horses 
for  the  army,  ib.  the  author's  journey 
to  Seville,  60,  61.  anti-constitutional 
spirit  of  the  Sevlllians,  62.  sketch  of 
the  houses  in  the  south  of  Spain,  63. 
the  Ave  Maria  at  Seville,  64.  adven- 
tures in  passing  through  the  French 
army,  and  with  Don  Carlos  O'Donnel, 
ib. — 66.  credit  which  reflects  on  the 
English  periodical  press  for  employing 
gentlemen  like  Mr  Quin,  66,  67. 

,  *'  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  by  a 

Spanish  advocate,  translated  from  the 
original  Spanish  MSS."  by,xxxix.  476. 
extracts  from,  description  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Ferdinand,  484—486. 

Quindiu,  mountain  of,  passage  of,  the 
most  difficult  of  the  central  chain  of  the 
Andes,  description  of,  by  Humboldt, 
xxiv.  140. 

Quintilian,  passage  from,  leading  to  the 
inference  that  mutual  instruction  was  a 
fixed  and  settled  practice,  xxxiv.  499. 

Quippus,  knots  and  threads  of  various 
colours,  so  called  by  the  Peruvians, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  written  lan- 
guage, xxiv.  149. 

Quito,  longitude  of,  determined  by  M.  de 
Humboldt,  xxvli.  101. 


R 


R,  pronunciation  of  the  letter,  a  difficulty 
overcome  by  Demosthenes,  xxxiii.  238. 
regret  that  his  receipt  has  not  been 
handed  down,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
neighbours  the  Northumbrians,  239. 

Rabdomancy,  or  science  of  the  divining 


rod,  still  credited  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  Cornish  labouring  miners,  xxviii. 
184.  its  doctrines  still  retain  their 
ground  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, ib.  note. 
Rabirius,  the  probable  author,  of  a  poem 
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in  hexameters,  on  the  affairs  of  Caesar 
in  Egypt,  xlviii.  354. 

Racine,  J.,  observations  on  his  Phedre, 
xxvi.  85.  remarks  on  his  character  as 
a  dramatist,  by  Schlegel,  90. 

Radcliffe,  Mr,  editor  of  the  English 
Chronicle,  and  husband  of  the  romance 
writer,  xxxviii.  360,  note. 

"  Radical  Reform,  the  Only  Remedy  for 
the  Disorders  of  our  Country;  or  Obser- 
vations on  the  changes  necessary  both 
in  Church  and  State,  by  Britannicus." 
xxxii.  293.  the  well  meant  effusion  of 
a  worthy  and  pious  character,  .306.  ex- 
tract from  it,  ib.  remarks  on  his  ad- 
vice to  the  royal  family,  307. 

Radical  reformers,  manifold  attacks  of,  on 
the  Whigs,  complained  of,  xlv.  31. 
charges  made  by,  on  the  Whigs,  32. 
influence  of  a  middle  party  on,  34.  if 
there  was  no  natural  war  between,  and 
the  Tories,  there  could  be  noWhigs,  35, 
36.  real  weakness  of,  in  the  country, 
how  indicated,  38.  can  never  be  in 
power  but  by  means  of  an  actual  revo- 
lution, 40. 

Radstock,  Lord,  striking  letters  of  Lord 
Collingwood  to,  on  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  influence  in  naval  promotion, 
xlvii.  411. 

Raflfles,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  (late  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Java,)  "  The  History  of 
Java,"  xxxi.  395.  topography,  ib.  cli- 
mate and  general  aspect,  397.  inhabit- 
ants, 398.  government,  400.  law  and 
religion,  401.  amusements,  402.  lan- 
guage, ib.  literature,  404.  agricul- 
ture, 405.  arts,  406.  population,  407. 
civil  history,  409.  revenue,  410.  co- 
lonization, 411.  general  character  of 
the  work,  413. 

,  sagacity  of  the  views  of,  respect- 
ing Singapore,  xli.  135. 

"  Raggionamento,  nella  quale  si  confirma 
I'opinione  generale  intorno  alia  patria 
di  Cristofero  Colombo,  &c.  dagli  Acca- 
demici  (Genovesi)  Serra,  Carrega  e 
Piaggis,"  xxvii.  492.     See  Columbus. 

Ragusa,  Duke  of,  see  Marmont. 

— — ,  the  cession  of,  to  Austria,  ex- 
tracts from  Mr  Brougham's  speech  on 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
in  consenting  to,  xxviii.  113. 

Rainbow,  stanzas  to  the,  by  Mr  Camp- 
bell, xli.  283. 

Raja  Soorut  Sing,  Raja  of  Bikaneer,  Mr 
Elphinstone's  account  of  his  visit  to 
him,  XXV.  410. 

Rajpoot  territory  and  princes,  account  of, 


by  Mr  Elpliinstone,  xxv.  412,  charac- 
ter of  the  population,  413. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  the  poetry  of,  cramp- 
ed though  graceful,  xlii.  53. 

Ramiro,  King,  ancient  Spanish  romance 
of,  xxxi.  118. 

Rammohun  Roy,  a  Hindu  Deist,  notice 
of  his  "  Abridgement  of  the  Vedant, 
&c."  xxvii.  200,  note, 

Ramsay,  Allan,  remarks  on  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  of,  by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  488. 

,  Chevalier,  first  publishes  an  ex- 
tract from  King  James  XL's  Memoirs, 
containing  his  campaign  under  Tu- 
renne  and  Conde,  xxvi.  403. 

Ramsden,  Mr,  great  advantages  of  his 
theodolite  in  trigonometrical  measure- 
ments, xxi.  310.  much  superior  now 
to  that  which  he  made  for  measuring 
the  density  of  Schehalion,  xxii.  99. 
anecdote  of,  xxxi  v.  130. 

Ranby,  Mr,  his  directions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  immediately  after 
an  engagement,  considered  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  Baron  Larrey's  military  ambU'^ 
lances,  xxxiv.  398. 

Rank,  necessary  inequality  of,  in  a  mo- 
narchy with  a  representative  govern- 
ment, xxxvi.  340. 

Raoul,  a  Frenchman,  manner  in  which  he 
contrived  to  make  good  fine-grained 
files,  xxxii.  382. 

Raphael  Sanzio,  frescoes  of,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  account  of 
his  first  impressions  on  seeing  the, 
xxiii.  271. 

Rapln,  striking  account  by,  of  the  preach- 
ing of  De  Lingendes,  xlv.  150. 

Rapp,  founder  of  the  Sect  of  the  Harmon- 
ites  in  America,  account  of,  xl.  440. 

"  Rapport  fait  a  la  Chambre  des  Pairs  de 
France,  par  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie,  au 
nom  d'une  Commission  Speciale  chargee 
de  I'examen  du  projet  au  loi  relatif  a  la 
repression  des  crimes  et  delits  commis 
par  la  voie  de  la  presse,  ou  par  tout 
autre  moyen  de  publication,"  xxxii.  192, 
See  Broglie.     See  French  Law  of  Libel. 

"  Rapport  fait  au  Conseil-general  des 
Hospices,  par  un  de  ses  Membres,  sur 
I'etat  des  Hopitaux  et  des  Hospices, 
&c.  da  1st  Janvier  1804,  au  1st  Jan- 
vier 1814." — "Administration  des 
Hopitaux,  Hospices  Civils,  &c.,  au  31 
Mars,  1819,"  xxxiv.  1.  comparative 
state  of  the  Paris  Hospitals  now,  and 
in  former  times,  18.  abstract  of  the 
information  which  these  two  documents 
contain,  32,  note. 
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"  Rapport  general  sur  les  travaux  du 
Conseil  de  Salubrite,  pour  1819," 
xxxiv.  1. 

Rawlinson,  Thomas,  an  Englishman,  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
philibeg  into  the  Highlands,  xxvi.  114-. 
,  Mr,  a  Mary-le-bone  magistrate, 
opinions  of,  on  the  tendency  of  educa- 
tion to  increase  crime,  xlviii.  419. 

Raynal,  Abbe,  his  opinion  of  Bonaparte's 
History  of  Corsica,  when  submitted  to 
him  in  manuscript,  xxvii.  467. 

Raynouard,  M.,  Poesies  des  Troubadours, 
Proven9al  poems,  anterior  to  1000,  pub- 
blished  by,  xliii.  119—122. 

Reading  Charities,  case  of  the,  xxxi.  518. 
information  respecting,  in  the  first  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  xxxii.  102, 
105,  106. 

Reasons  for  establishing  a  Registry  of 
Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  xxv. 
315.      See  Stephen. 

— — —  of  state,  abuse  of,  by  crown  law  - 
yers,  in  making  legal  questions  turn  on 
them,  xlii.  137. 

Reaumur,  M.  character  of,  as  a  natural- 
ist, xxv.  379. 

Rebellion,  or  Revolution,  terms  of  which 
events  alone  determine  the  proper  ap- 
plication, xxviii.  297. 

,  the  Grand,  justified  on  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  xlii. 
326. 

"  Recherches  sur  les  Bibliotheques  An- 
ciennes  et  Modernes,  &c.  par  M.  Petit 
Radel,"  xxxiv.  383.  See  Petit  Radel. 
See  Libraries. 

Reciprocity  system,  admirable  speech  of 
Mr  Huskisson  regarding  the,  xlv.  446. 
clamour  of  the  shipowners  against,  un- 
founded, ib.  first  steps  towards,  made 
by  Mr  Wallace,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  shipowners  themselves,  447.  in- 
troduced, with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  by  Messrs  Vansittart  and  Rose, 
449.  with  the  Northern  Powers,  by  Mr 
Huskisson,  450.  alternative  under 
which  it  was  agreed  to,  explained  by 
Mr  Huskisson,  451.  extension  of, 
to  a  friendly  power  like  Prussia,  in- 
evitable, 452.  increase  of  foreign  ves- 
sels entering  our  ports  since  the  adop- 
tion of,  no  argument  against  it,  453. 
wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  mi- 
nisters regarding,  most  obvious,  458. 

Record  Commission,  authority  given  by 
the,  to  print  an  uniform  edition  of  all  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  England,  xlvi.  472. 
complete  editions  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  statutes  j  results  of  the  labours 


of,  474.  writs  of  parliament  and  great 
councils  ordered  to  be  published  in  an 
uniform  edition,  by,  475.  See  Petrie. 
See  Palgravc. 

llecorde,  Robert,  an  old  English  mathe- 
matician, account  of,  by  Dr  Hutton, 
xxii.  89,  90. 

Records,  glaring  absurdity  of  using  a  dead 
language  in,  xxxi.  240.  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining its  abrogation  in  England,  ih. 

Recovery,  legal  process  of,  described  by 
Blackstone,  as  a  fictitious  proceeding, 
or  piafrans,  to  elude  the  statute  of  en- 
tails, XXXV.  200,  and  note  to,  201.  ob- 
jections to,  and  grounds  for  a  reform, 
202.     proposed  simple  remedy,  204. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  "  Observations  on  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  Objections  to  the 
project  of  creating  a  Vice- Chancellor," 
by,  xxi.  1 14.     See  Vice- Chancellor. 

,  author  of  the  Report  of  the  Lords' 

Committee  on  the  constitution  of  the 
supreme  legislation  of  England,  xxxv. 
1,  2.  the  opposite  qualities  exhibited 
in  this  report,  accounted  for,  43. 

■,  his  strong  statement  of  the  par- 


tial administration  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
xli.  368. 

"  Considerations    suggested   by 


the  Report  of  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sion," commended,  xlv.  470.  his  cen- 
sure of  long  speeches  not  a  new  com- 
plaint, ib.  anecdote  of  a  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral who  spoke  eight  or  nine  hours  on 
a  trial,  brought  to  the  recollection  of, 
471. 

Reece,  Richard,  M.D.  "  Correct  State- 
ment of  the  Circumstances  that  attend- 
ed the  last  Illness  and  Death  of  Mrs 
(Joanna)  Southcote;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Appearances  exhibited  on  Dis- 
section, and  the  Artifices  that  were  em- 
ployed to  deceive  her  Medical  Attend- 
ants," xxiv.  452.  his  account  of  his 
visits  to  Joanna,  and  his  reasons  for 
believing  in  her  pregnancy,  464.  his 
disclaimer  of  being  her  disciple,  and 
amusing  account  of  himself,  466.  his 
description  of  one  of  her  desponding 
fits,  469. 

"Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs 
on  the  Continent,  as  connected  with  the 
question  of  a  general  and  permanent 
peace,"  xxiii.  493. 

" on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century,"  a  tract  by  an  in- 
telligent Irishman,  quoted,  xli.  370. 

Reformation,  the,  erroneously  described  as 
a  struggle  for  religious  freedom,  xxvii. 
164.     tolerated  less  diversity  of  opi- 
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nion  on  certain  subjects  than  the  Ca- 
tholics, ib.  did  not  include  freedom  of 
dissent  from  the  Athanasian  creed,  or 
of  thinking  as  Catholics  thought,  165. 
the  early  reformers,  both  in  principle 
and  practice,  fully  as  bloody  and  into- 
lerant as  the  Roman  Catholics  ever 
were;  examples  of  this  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  165 — 175. 
benefits  which  have  really  resulted  from 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  other 
countries,  175.  subverted  the  nse  of 
Latin,  and  gave  a  higher  dignity  to  the 
living  languages,  by  employing  them  in 
public  worship,  208.     See  Toleration. 

Reformation,  havoc  of  ancient  literature 
which  the  destruction  of  church  MSS.  at 
the  period  of  the,  probably  occasioned, 
xlviii.  379. 

Refraction,  hypotheses  of  different  philo- 
sophers to  explain  the  law  of,  xxxii. 
172.  that  of  Huygens,  ib.  revived  by 
Dr  Wollaston,  and  applied  to  explain 
the  properties  of  Iceland  spar,  173. 

Regency  question,  masterly  view  of  the, 
by  Mr  Moore,  xlv.  22. 

'*  Reginald  Dalton,"  a  novel,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Valerius,  &c.  xxxix.  158.  criti- 
cism on  it  postponed,  196; 

Registry  of  slaves,  reasons  for  establish- 
ing a,  in  the  British  colonies,  xxv.  315. 

of  charitable  donations,  acts  ap- 
pointing, have  in  a  great  measure  fail- 
ed, xxxi.  504.  Mr  Parry's  new  plan 
of,  connected  with  annual  returns  from 
trustees  examined,  and  its  objectionable 
character  pointed  out,  xxxiii.  120 — 
127. 

general,  of  titles  of  property,  ad- 


vantages and  disadvantages  attending 
the  establishment  of,  in  England,  xxxv. 
211,212. 

Regulus,  remarks  on  the  return  of,  to  Car- 
thage, xxi.428. 

Reid,  Dr  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  system 
of  philosophy,  xxii.  236.  an  attempt 
to  defeat  scepticism  by  weapons  more 
apparently  philosophical,  ib. 

,  and  Stewart,  comparative  merits 
of  their  systems  of  philosophy,  xxxv. 
165,  166.  introduced  into  France  by 
the  translations  of  Royer  Collard,  and 
Jouffroy,  L.  195,  196. 

Reid,  D.  B.,  "  Elements  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Practical  Chemistry,"  by,  L.  256. 

"  Relation  circonstanciee  de  la  Campagne 
de  1813,  en  Saxe,  par  M.  le  Baron  d'- 
Odeleben.  Traduit  de  I'Allemand,  par 
M.  Aubert  de  Vitry,"  xxxii.  208.  See 
Odeleben. 

Ed,  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


Relfe,  J.,  "  Remarks  on  tlie  Present  State 
of  Musical  Instruction,"  xxxiii.  .352. 

Religion,  account  of  the  state  of,  in  Ger- 
many, by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxii.  221. 

,  discussion  whether  speakers  or 

writers  against  it  should  be  treated  as 
criminals,  xxv.  129. 

,  natural,  Voltaire's  and  Condor- 


cet's  position,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as,  completely  refuted  by  Dr 
Franklin,  xxviii.  298. 

constitutes  the  grand  feature  in 


the  aspect  of  Hindoo  society,  xxix.  .381. 
this  characteristic  by  no  means  confined 
to  that  race,  382.  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  at  which  it  is  al- 
ways so,  ib.  at  this  moment  frivolous 
ceremonies  occupy  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  nations  of  Europe,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  mental  improve- 
ment, 383.  the  mere  ritual  of  religion 
never  spreads  itself  far  over  the  field  of 
thought  and  action  at  a  stage  of  any 
great  mental  improvement,  ib.  diffe- 
rent modes  followed  by  the  priests  of 
India  and  of  Europe  to  attain  the  same 
end,  power  over  the  belief  of  men,  393 
—397. 

-,  or  fanaticism,  so  powerful  in  the 


societies  of  the  Shakers  and  Harmonites 
of  America,  as  to  bear  down  and  abro- 
gate the  great  and  fundamental  law  of 
nature,  xxx.  140. 

for  many  centuries,  the  great  in- 


strument of  good  and  of  evil,  even  in 
temporal  concerns,  xxx.  321.  its  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  Crusades,  325. 
extraordinary  fit  of  devotion  in  Italy  in 
1400,  ib.  overgrown  with  heresies  and 
schisms,  producing  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts,  326—329. 

state  of,  in  America,  xxxi.  144, 


145,  xl.  427—430,  440,  xlix.  519. 
.,  miserable  deficiency  of  the  means 


of  instruction  in,  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  xl.  227.  actual  state  of,  as 
communicated  by  the  clergy ;  Antigua, 
228.  Barbadoes,  229.  Grenada,  231. 
Jamaica,  ib.  Nevis,  ib.  effects  of  the 
curates'  bill  in  Jamaica,  232.  state  of, 
in  Demerara,  210—241. 

Religious  creed  of  Dr  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, xxviii.  299. 

enthusiasm,  remarks  on,  by  John 

Locke,  L.  11. 

"  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,  or  Observations  on 
the  Organic  Remains,  &c.  attesting  the 
action  of  an  universal  deluge,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Buckland,"  xxxix.  196— 
234.  See  Buckland.  See  Velvj^e, 
2  C 
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Remarks  on  the  ordonnance  issued  at 
Paris,  29th  August  1814,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  French  slave  trade, 
xxiv.  106.  character  of  the  work,  124. 
author's  surprise  upon  finding  in  the 
general  treaty  of  peace  no  restriction  in 
France  of  the  revived  traffic,  124-.  an 
additional  edict  since  obtained  at  Paris 
by  our  ambassador,  limiting  the  trade 
north  of  Cape  Formosa,  125.  state  of 
St  Domingo,  126.  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislative  Body  of  France, 
on  the  subject  of  sending  out  planters 
to  it,  ib.  division  of  it  between  Chris- 
tophe  and  Petion,  128.  The  Hayti 
Court  Calendar,  ib.  feelings  of  the 
subjects  of  both  governments  in  antici~ 
pation  of  an  invasion  by  the  French, 
129—131. 

"  Remarks  upon  the  Wine  and  Brandy 
Trade,"  xlv.  169. 

" on  the  financial  situation  of  Great 

Britain,"  xlvi.  390.  pressure  on  the 
national  resources  shown  in  an  account 
of  the  public  expenditure  for  the  year 
1826,  396.  as  contrasted  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  taxable  capital  of  the 
empire,  408. 

" on  the  Spirit  Duties,"  L.  486. 

Remedies,  proposed  as  certain,  speedy, 
and  effectual,  for  the  relief  of  our  pre- 
sent embarrassments,  xxvii.  373. 

"— —  of  Statistic  Legislation,"  a  phrase 
of  quackish  writers  on  Ireland,  xliii. 
495. 

Renegat,  Le,  a  French  romance,  by  d' Ar- 
lincourt,  xl.  158.  analysis  of  the  scenes 
and  characters  of,  1 63-— 169. 

Rennell,  Major  James,  remarks  of,  on  the 
position  of  Shus,  quoted  by  Mr  Kin- 
neir,  xxii.  412. 

,  his  discussion  with  Mungo  Park, 
on  the  subject  of  his  proposed  second 
journey,  and  his  sentiments  relative  to 
the  Niger,  xxiv.  476. 

.  ■  ,  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Topography 
of  ancient  Babylon,"  referred  to,  xlviii. 
185.  the  statements  and  discoveries  of 
Mr  Rich  controverted  by,  ib.  topography 
of  Babylon  by,  inferior  to  his  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  generally,  186.  error  of, 
regarding  the  height  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  by  following  Beloe's  translation 
of  Herodotus,  196.  incredulity  of,  on 
the  population  of  Babylon,  203.  per- 
verse idea  of,  respecting  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  215,  216. 

Rent,  nature  and  causes  of,  xxx,  72.  de- 
finition of,  73.  none  on  the  first  set- 
tling of  any  country  abounding  in  rich 


and  fertile  land,  ib.  commences  on  the 
first,  when  land  of  the  second  degree  of 
fertility  is  taken  into  cultivation,  ib.  al- 
ways rises  on  the  more  fertile  land  with 
every  step  which  obliges  a  country  to 
have  recourse  to  land  of  a  worse  qua- 
lity, 74.  circumstances  which  raise  or 
lower  the  price  of  raw  produce,  ib. — 79. 
manner  in  which  this  affects  the  profits 
of  stock,  79.  profit  must  decline,  as  the 
cost  of  production  of  raw  produce  is 
increased,  80. 

Repeating  circle,  curious  fact  relative  to 
the,  observed  by  Baron  de  Zach,  xxvi. 
43. 

Report,  General,  of  the  agricultural  state 
and  political  circumstances  of  Scotland, 
xxiv.  72.     Sqb  Agriculture  of  Scotland. 

— — ,  from,  and  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture,  1821,  xxxvi.  452. 
See  AgiicuUural  Embarrassments. 

made  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  make  certain 
enquiries  respecting  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    See  Chancery. 

of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 


House  of  Commons  on  contagious  fever 
in  London,  20th  May  1818,  xxxi.  413. 
See  Contagious  Fever. 

on  the  Trade  in  Corn,  and  the  agri- 
culture of  the  North  of  Europe.  See 
Jacob. 

of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 


House  of  Commons  on  Criminal  Laws, 
July  19th,  1819,  xxxv.  314.  contains 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  increasing 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  their 
amendment,  and  the  progress  of  libe- 
ral notions  on  the  subject  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  ib.  the  report  and 
evidence  little  else  than  a  paraphrase 
and  detailed  exemplification  of  Beccaria's 
principle,  that  sanguinary  punishments 
for  slight  offences  are  not  only  an  evil 
in  themselves,  but  that  they  do  no  good, 
321,  322.  views  of  the  committee, 
328—336.  evidence  of  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  337  ;  of  Mr  Evans,  339 ; 
of  Mr  Basil  Montagu,  341  ;  of  Mr 
Harmer,  347.  See  Criminal  Laius. 
of  the  Secret  Committees  of  the 


House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  Disturbances  in  1816-17, 
xxviii.  QQ.  observations  tending  to 
prove  the  unfounded  nature  of  the 
alarms  then  propagated,  ib — 77.  far- 
ther observations  on  them,  and  on  the 
second  reports^  524^-^33. 
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Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
trustees  of  the  Royal  Laneasterian  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
xxi.  207. 

.,  ft  rst  annual,  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  educating  the  poor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church,  xxi. 
207. 

,  fourteenth,  of  the  Commissioners 

of  Education,  1821,  xliii.  197.  evil  ef- 
fects of  a  compulsory  use  of  the  Bible 
in  Irish  schools,  noticed  by,  219.  a  se- 
lection from  the  Scriptures  recommend- 
ed in,  for  schools,  223.     See  Education. 

from,  and  minutes   of  evidence 

taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  H.  of  C,  on  Emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  May  1826,  xlv. 
4'9.  important  evidence,  and  admir- 
able views  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
on  casual  charity  and  grants,  for  em- 
ploying the  poor,  quoted  from,  67. 
evidence  of  Colonel  Cockburn,  on  re- 
covering from  emigrants  the  expense 
of  their  transport,  69.  statements  of 
Mr  Curteis  and  Mr  Hodges,  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  cottage  system,  quoted 
from,  72,  73. 

from  the   Select    Committee  of 


the  House  of  Commons  on  Finance,  in 
the  Sessions  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
xxxii.  54.  See  Finance. 
— —  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  laws  relating  to  Game, 
1828,xlix.  55.  See  Game Laivs.  evidence 
before,  an  abridgement  of  one  chapter 
in  the  recent  history  of  England,  89. 
various  characters  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined, and  result  of  their  evidence, 
90,  91.  curious  statement  from,  re- 
specting the  consumers  of  game,  92. 
evidence  from,  of  what  passed  in  the  Inn 
at  Staines,  by  Mr  Hunt,  93.  other  evi- 
dence from,  of  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  the  laws  in  question,  95. 
of  the  Committee  of  the  High- 


land Society,  on  the  best  mode  of  form- 
ing institutions  of  the  nature  of  savings' 
banks,  xxv.  135.  their  objections  to 
friendly  societies,  140.  prefer  the  sim- 
ple form  of  the  Edinburgh  savings' 
bank,  145. 

— —  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  highways  of 
the  kingdom,  and  on  the  turnpike  trusts 
between  London  and  Holyhead,  (June 
and  July  1819,)  xxxii.  477—487.  See 
Turnpike  Roads. 


Report  and  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, ordered  to  be  printed  by  Lords 
and  Commons,  1825,  xliii.  401.  evi- 
dence on  superior  courts,  from,  463— 
466.  evidence  on  the  office  of  public 
prosecutor,  from,  467  ;  on  criminal 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  468 ;  on  the 
Civil  Bill  Court,  469—472 ;  on  manor 
courts,  472 ;  on  courts  of  conscience, 
473 ;  on  the  magistracy,  ib 481.  evi- 
dence on  ejectments,  quoted  from,  484; 
on  levying  distress,  485 ;  on  non-alien- 
ation clauses  in  leases,  486, 487.  state- 
ments respecting  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, quoted  from,  4«8— 494. 

■  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons  on  the  regulation 
of  madhouses  in  England,  with  minutes 
of  evidence,  &c.  (1815  and  1816), 
xxviii.  431.     See  Lunatic  Asyluvis. 

from  the  Lords'  Committee  ap- 


pointed to  search  the  journals,  &c.  for 
all  matters  touching  the  dignity  of  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  1820 ;  contains  the 
results  of  an  elaborate  enquiry  into  the 
constitution  of  the  supreme  legislature 
of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time,  xxxv.  1 — 43. 

■  ■  from  the   Select   Committee   of 

the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis,  July  1828,  xlviii. 
411.  a  central  and  responsible  po- 
lice under  the  control  of  government, 
recommended  in,  412.  statements 
of,  on  the  practice  of  compromising 
crimes,  412.  diligence  and  sagacity 
shown  in  the  projects  recommended 
by,  for  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  crime,  413.  evidence  of  Sergeant 
Pell  on  the  increase  of  committals, 
quoted  from,  414.  abolition  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  in  some  cases  hinted  at 
by  certain  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
is  given  in,  416.  average  number  of 
escapes  to  committals,  stated  in  the  ap- 
pendix to,  417.  odd  opinions  of  Mr 
Rawlinson  on  the  corrupting  effect  of 
education  among  the  people,  quoted 
from,  418.  evidence  of  Mr  Dyer  to 
the  same  effect,  419.  opinions  of  Mr 
Bodkin  on  the  effect  of  education,  as 
respects  crime,  quoted  from,  420.  ge- 
neral reflections  suggested  by  the  evi- 
dence offered  in,  as  to  the  effects  of 
education,  421  ;  and  on  the  question  of 
general  improvement  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  these  effects,  422. 

-.■         from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
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with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee,  1817,  xxix.  261 
— 302.  supplementary,  of  the  same 
committee,  498.  See  Pauperism. 
Report  on  tlie  management  of  the  poor 
of  Glasgow.     See  Eiuing. 

of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 

condition  of  Prisons,  xxxv.  286. 

,  third,  of  the  Committee  and  the 

Society  for  the  improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline,  8:c.  xxxvi.  353. 

■  -,  seventh,  of  the  Directors  of  the 
African  Institution,  xxi.  462. 

-  •  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
to  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion, xxxvi.  34. 

,  eighteenth,  of  the  Directors  of  the 

African  Institution,  xli.  195. 

— — —  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of 
Slavery,  xli.  195. 

»  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  June  23d  1825,  on  Mr  Bux- 
ton's motion  relative  to  the  demolition 
of  the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Barbadoes, 
&c.  xlii.  479. 

-  —  of  John  Dougan,  Esq.,  and  Major 
Thomas  Moody,  on  the  subject  of  cap- 
tured negroes,  xlv.  383. 

■  of  the  African  Institution  for  1827, 


xlvi.  218. 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 


Commons,  on  vagrancy  and  mendicity, 
with   the  minutes    of    evidence,    &c. 
1816,  xxviii.  1. 
— —  from,   and  minutes  of  evidence 


taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  state  of  the  British 
Wool  Trade,  1828,  xlviii.  451.  nume- 
rous petitions  from  the  wool-growers, 
which  produced  the  committee  from 
whom  this  report  emanated,  ih.  com- 
mittee properly  acceded  to  by  govern- 
ment, and  why,  ih.  necessity  for  im- 
porting foreign  wool,  proved  in  evi- 
dence contained  in,  454 — 456. 

of  proceedings  of  the  House  of 


Lords  on  the  claims  to  the  barony  of 
Gardner,  xlix.  190.  See  Le  Marchant, 
See  Legiti7nacy. 

— —  of  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  opposed  to  a  farther  increase 
of  duties  on  importations,  xlviii.  390. 
statements  of,  on  the  importation  of 
cottons  into  America,  cited,  400.  cu- 
rious facts  quoted  from,  on  the  re-ex- 
portation of  goods  from  American  ports, 
401.  quoted  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  trade  of  America  with  Britain, 
404. 


Reports  of  cases  argued  and  decided  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  xli.  195.  See 
Injuncl'ioii.     See  Literary  Properly. 

-  of  cases  argued  and  determined  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  xxxv.  410. 
See  Sp7-ing-gi(ns. 

of  judicial  decisions,   great   in- 


crease of,  of  late  years,  xxix.  233. 

Reporters  for  the  newspapers,  or  "  gentle- 
men of  the  press,"  remarks  on,  xl.  201. 
the  gallery  where  they  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  fourth  estate  of  the 
realm,  xlviii.  165. 

Reporting  speeches,  curious  instance  of, 
as  practised  for  Cato,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  xlviii.  358.  practice  of,  al- 
luded to  in  an  epigram  of  Ausonius, 
ib.  rapid  method  of,  celebrated  by 
Martial,  359. 

——  abuses  of,  in  the  present  system, 
xl.  202. 

Representation,  on  the  mode  of,  most 
likely  to  secure  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  a  community  like  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  xxxi.  174.  object  to 
secure  a  people  by  laws  against  wrong 
from  their  own  government,  ib.  can- 
not be  effected  but  by  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, chosen  by  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  people,  175.  composi- 
tion of  such  an  assembly,  ib.  to  be  a 
faithful  representation,  it  must  be  nu- 
merous, and  its  proceedings  must  be 
public,  176.  an  ascendency  of  landed 
proprietors  beneficial,  ib.  the  return  of 
men  of  popular  talents,  principles,  and 
feelings,  the  only  means  by  which  the 
uneducated  classes  can  make  their  voice 
heard  in  its  deliberations,  177.  pri- 
mary and  secondary  advantages  of  po- 
pular representation,  178.  its  eflFect 
upon  the  higher  classes,  ib.  ;  upon  the 
humbler,  179.  systems  of  election; 
variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  representation,  180. 
tendency  of  a  uniform  qualification,  as 
exhibited  in  the  new  French  system, 

181.  universal  suffrage  much  more  per- 
nicious than  any  other  uniform  right, 

182.  Home  Tooke's  argument  against 
the  equality  and  universality  of  repre- 
sentation, 183,184.  effect  of  establish- 
ing the  system  in  Ireland,  185.  would 
place  every  other  interest  in  society  at 
the  disposal  of  the  multitude,  186. 
would  be  virtually  exercised  only  by  the 
towns,  187.  under  it  London  would 
contain  250,000  electors,  and  return  55 
members  to  Parliament,  188.  would 
occasionally  have  the  effect  of  too  much 
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streiiglliening  vvealtb,  J  89.  proposed 
plan  of  obviating  these  consequences, 
by  combining  it  with  a  ballot,  190. 
plans  proposed  for  rendering  uniform 
popular  elections  consistent  with  pub- 
lic quiet,  ib.  Mr  Hume's;  the  new 
French  plan  ;  Mr  Home  Tooke's,  ib. 
proposal  for  balloting  secretly,  193.  ob- 
jection to  it,  that  it  would  not  produce 
secrecy,  ib.  that  if  it  were  adopted  it 
would  abate,  if  not  extinguish,  the 
strongest  inducement  to  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  193 ;  that  it 
would  deprive  election  of  all  its  popu- 
lar qualities,  and  many  of  its  beneficial 
effects,  196.  the  reasoning  in  favour 
of  ballot  proceeds  upon  a  fallacy  as  to 
the  great  purpose  of  popular  elections, 
198.  frequent  elections  not  desirable, 
ib.  rotation,  or  temporary  exclusion, 
easily  evaded,  199.  observations  on 
the  United  States*  practice ;  universal 
suffrage  there  is  not  the  rule  but  the 
exception,  200.  in  twelve  of  the  States, 
slavery  deprives  multitudes  not  only  of 
political  franchises,  but  of  their  inde- 
feasible rights  as  men ;  in  Virginia  a 
freehold,  and  in  New  England  a  real  or 
personal  estate,  are  required  to  qualify  a 
vote,  ib.  experience  has  not  yet  pro- 
ved how  her  present  elective  system 
will  act,  201.  their  Caucus  at  Wash- 
ington a  scheme  to  correct  the  effects  of 
it,  202. 

Representation,  English,  on  what  princi- 
ples supposed  to  be  founded,  xxxiv.  499. 

"  Researches  concerning  the  Institutions 
and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inha- 
bitants of  America,"  &c.  xxiv.  133.  See 
Humboldt. 

"  in  Greece,"  xxiv.  353.     See 

Lealce. 

Resistance,  the  principle  of,  is  the  corner- 
stone of  free  governments,  xxi.  152. 

,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  to,  at  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  xlviii.  160. 

Resmi  Achmet  Efendi,  *'  History  of  the 
War  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
from  1768  to  1774,  translated  from  the 
Turkish  (into  German),  and  illustra- 
ted with  notes,  by  H.  F.  Von  Diez," 
xxvii.  361.  the  reviewer's  suspicions 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  original  author, 
set  at  rest,  ib.  notice  of  the  translator, 
and  of  his  controversy  with  IVI.  Von 
Hammer,  ib.     account  of  the  author, 

362.  change  of  feelings  in  England 
with  respect  to  the  Pope  and  the  Turks, 

363.  character  of  the  present  work, 


301.  the  author's  eight  tokens  of  mis- 
fortune, prognosticating  the  ill  success 
of  the  war,  ib.  three  main  errors  of 
the  Turkish  government  in  venturing 
on  offensive  measures  against  the  Rus- 
sians, 365.  system  of  fraud  and  pecu- 
lation in  Turkey,  366.  his  account  of 
Catherine,  and  her  mode  of  govern- 
ment, 367.  death  of  Raghib  Moham- 
med ;  removal  of  Muchzin  Zade  Mo- 
hammed, 369.  appointment  of  Hamza 
Pacha  to  be  Vizier  j  his  removal  and 
death,  370.  succeeded  by  Emin  Pacha, 
the  Sultan's  son-in-law,  371.  march 
of  the  army  from  Adrianople  to  Chan- 
teppe,  ib.  sickness  of  Emin  Pacha ; 
put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Ali 
Pacha,  372.  succession  of  Viziers  ;  re- 
appearance of  Muchzin  Zade,  ib.  the 
work  dull,  but  a  literary  curiosity,  ib. 

Resolutions  on  the  Retrenchment  of  the 
Public  Expenditure,  ordered  to  be 
printed  July  1st,  1819,  xxxii.  55.  See 
Finance. 

Respiration  of  bees,  M.  Huber's  researches 
respecting  the,  xxv.  368—373. 

Restaut,  the  grammarian,  dying  words  of, 
xxiii.  318. 

Reste,  Bernard  de,  "  Histoire  des  P^ches, 
des  decouvertes,  et  des  etablissemens 
des  Hollandais,  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord,'* 
the  best  and  completest  work  on  the 
northern  fisheries,  xxx.  5. 

Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  See  Bour- 
bons. 

—  of  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton- 
Hill  at  Edinburgh,  project  for  the,  dis- 
cussed, xxx.  132 — 144. 

Restorations  pronounced  by  Mr  Fox  to 
be  the  most  pernicious  of  all  revolu- 
tions, xxiii.  15.  the  example  of,  and 
their  tendency  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  kings,  considered  by  royalists  as  suflS- 
cient  to  compensate  for  the  concessions 
to  liberty  which  circumstances  had  ex- 
torted, xxiv.  509. 

Restrictions  on  foreign  commerce,  obser- 
vations on  the  injurious  consequences 
of,  xxxiii.  331—351. 

— — — ,  only  three  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  defended,  xlviii.  182.  seldom 
dictated  by  a  regard  to  national  security, 
183.  petition  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don to  Parliament,  in  1820,  against, 
characterised  by  Mr  Senior,  ib.  con- 
cluding clause  of  this  petition  quoted, 
184. 

— — ,  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  effects  of,  in  accelerating  the  pe- 
riod of  national  weakness  and  decline, 
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xl.  19.  have  created  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  transmit  capital  to  other  coun- 
tries, 20.  effects  to  be  anticipated  from 
their  removal,  21.  other  and  more 
cogent  reasons  for  their  removal,  22. 

Retreat,  The,  near  York,  an  institution 
for  insane  Quakers,  account  of,  by  Mr 
Tuke,  xxiii.  189.  situation,  190.  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  conducted,  kind- 
ness to  the  patients,  ib.  instances  of 
its  successful  application,  ib.—-l94<. 
constant  employment,  194-.  love  of 
esteem  as  well  as  fear,  productive  of 
self-constraint  on  the  minds  of  the  pa- 
tients, ib.  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, 195.  table  of  cases,  from  1796 
to  1811,  196,  197.  curious  case,  ib. 
believed  to  be  the  best  asylum  for  the 
insane  yet  established,  and  why,  197. 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  su- 
perintendents, 198,  7wte.  has  had  the 
credit  of  setting  the  example  of  mild 
treatment,  xxviii.  MS. 

Retrenchment,  gratifying  statement  of 
the  views  of  government  on,  made  by 
Mr  Canning,  xlvi.  394.  relief  to  be 
expected  from  any  rational  plan  of,  very 
small,  395.  existing  field  for,  examined, 
397—399.  extent  of,  will  not  exceed 
two  or  three  millions,  400.  eflfectual 
fund  for,  to  be  found  in  the  abolition 
of  the  corn,  sugar,  tea,  and  timber  mo- 
nopolies, ib. — 405. 

Returns  on  parochial  education  in  Scot- 
land, ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  1826,  xlvi.  107. 
resultsof  these  return?,  Ill — 113.  See 
Parochial  Schools,  and  Schoolmasters. 

Retz,  the  Cardinal  de,  striking  saying  of, 
respecting  a  corrupt  court,  xlii.  463. 

Reubel,  the  French  IDirector,  anecdote  of, 
by  M.  Fellenberg,  xxxii.  489. 

Reuhoff,  first  poor  school  of  Pestalozzi  es- 
tablished at,  xlvii.  121. 

Revenue  of  India,  almost  wholly  derived 
from  the  landj  mode  of  collecting  it, 
xxxi.  27.  the  annual  accounts  of,  xlv. 
340.     See  India. 

I  of  Great  Britain,  its  inadequacy  to 

meet  the  expenditure,  xxxvi.  378.  prin- 
cipal branches  of,  387,  388.  squandered 
with  matchless  profusion,  388.  immense 
expense  still  attending  the  collection 
of,  392.  decrease  of  in  1818, 1819, 1820, 
406.  not  always  increased  by  an  in- 
crease of  taxation,  <?f  vice  versa,  516. 
may  be  increased  by  a  reduction  of  duty 
on  taxed  commodities,  518.  proofs  of 
this — tea,  519 — 522.  spirits,  wine,  and 
coffee,  524.     sugar,  &c.  ib.     great  di- 


minution of,  in  consequence  of  increase 
of  duty,  526.  dreadful  diminution  of,  in 
Ireland,  530. 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  excess  of,  over 
expenditure,  from  1816  to  1822,  xxxix. 
38,  7iote.  state  of,  and  expenditure, 
1822,  42.   See  Income. 

— —  laws  of  Ireland,  oppressive  and 
absurd,  xxxvii.  9Q.  great  falling  off, 
both  of  articles  consumed,  and  of  the 
revenue,  ib.  revenue  would  gain  by 
their  repeal,  97.  effects  this  would 
produce  on  the  labouring  classes,  ib. 
distillery  laws  of,  as  injurious  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people,  as  they  are  tyrannical 
and  unprofitable,  102. 

Revenues  of  the  crown,  from  whence  de- 
rived in  ancient  times,  xxxiii.  471. 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  and 
have  led  to  the  arrangement  of  the  civil 
list,  473.  branches  of  revenue  which 
the  crown  still  retains,  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  parliament,  ib.  droits 
of  admiralty,  478.  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  West  India  duties,  484. 

Revival  of  the  slave-trade,  review  of  seven 
pamphlets  connected  with,  xxiv.  106. 
See  Slave  Trade. 

Revolution,  Bishop  Watson's  Vindication 
of  the  principles  of  the  English,  xxx. 
216.  improvement  in  the  breed  of  pub- 
lic men  occasioned  by  the,  xlviii.  159. 
was  an  event  in  almost  every  part  dis- 
creditable to  England,  ib.  duplicity  in 
the  Church  and  Cabinet  manifested  at 
the  time  of  the,  160.  one  effect  of, 
to  bring  the  government  under  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  161.  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  of  very  little 
importance  previous  to  the,  167. 

of  Naples,  sketch  of   the  late, 

XXXV.  72.    See  Craven.    See  Naples. 

of  Piedmont,  xl.  207.  See  Pied- 
mont. 

Revolutions,  the  contemporaries  of,  lose 
all  interest  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  why,  xxi.  5. 

,  popular,  effects  of,  upon  the  great 

mass  of  the  community,  xxiii.  2. 
■  '         in  a  civilized  country  cannot  suc- 
ceed, unless  begun  by  the  higher  or- 
ders, xxx.  287. 

do  not  bestow  liberty ;  they  only 


give  a  chance  for  it,  xxxi  v.  461. 
Revulsions  of  trade,  important  duty  of 
distinguishing  the  causes  of,  xliv.  70. 
origin  of,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  af- 
fairs, ib.  originate  in  miscalculation 
of  producers,  71.  will  continue  to  oc- 
cur under  any  system  of  public  econo- 
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my,  74.  miscalculation,  as  a  cause  of, 
resolved  into  excessive  production,  76. 
arising  from  over-trading  or  miscalcu- 
lation of  dealers,  78.  strikingly  shown 
in  the  overstocking  of  new  markets, 
82 ;  dealers  in  corn  peculiarly  liable, 
83.  as  originating  in  either  species  of 
miscalculation,  greatly  aggravated  by 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  value  of 
money,  84.  as  arising  from  fluctuation 
of  prices,  caused  by  sudden  change  in 
quantity  and  value  of  money,  exhibited, 
87.  summary  of  remedial  or  prevent- 
ive measures  for,  93. 

lley,  Joseph,  "  Adresse  a  I'Empereur," 
XXV.  112. 

Reynier,  "  De  I'economic  politique  et  ru- 
rale  des  Grecs,"  referred  to  on  the  in- 
stitution of  castes,  xlviii.  33. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  Life  of,  by  Mr 
Northcote,  xxiii.  263.  no  artist  ever 
raised  his  art  so  high  from  so  low  a 
state  of  degradation,  265.  happy  union 
of  good  taste  and  good  morals,  which 
distinguished  hira,  268.  his  maxims 
and  apophthegms,  270.  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  271.  description  of  his 
feelings  on  first  viewing  the  fresco 
paintings  of  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo  in  the  Vatican,  272.  his  fondness 
for  making  experiments  in  colouring, 
&c  273.  his  constant  and  steady  im- 
provement in  his  art,  ib.  not  one  of 
his  pupils  w^as  successful,  and  why, 
277.  character  of  his  Discourses  on 
Painting,  ib.  critical  examination  of 
them,  278—292. 

,  his  account  of  the  respect  paid  to 

Mr  Pope  in  a  public  sale-room,  xxxiii. 
303. 

",  Mr  Farington's  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of,xxxiv.  79.  remarks  on  his  maxim 
of  not  being  affected  with  small  things, 
as  the  great  principle  of  being  happy  in 
the  world,  80.  his  master,  Hudson's 
mortification  at  his  superior  success, 
82.  on  Mr  F.'s  favourite  maxim,  that 
his  genius  was  only  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, encouragement,  and  practice,  ib. 
his  title  to  be  the  author  of  his  own 
Discourses  vindicated,  88.  low  state 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  England,  when 
he  first  came  to  London,  89.  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  Hudson,  and  dismis- 
sal by  him,  90.  degenerate  state  of  the 
art  in  Italy,  when  he  went  there,  90. 
his  dispute  with  the  Academy  about 
Bonomi's  election,  108.. 

-,  good  sense  of,  assisted  the  popu- 


larity of  art  in  England,  xUii.  498. 


Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  disparaging  account 
of  Sdlvator  Rosa  by,  corrected  by  Lady 
Morgan,  xl.  341,  342. 

Rezzonico,  Cardinal,  intrigues  of,  in  1775, 
to  procure  the  elevation  of  Cardinal 
Braschi  to  the  Popedom,  xxxi.  275, 
276. 

Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  by  Dean  Swift,  cha- 
racter of,  and  extracts  from,  xxvii.  50. 

Rheims,  wonders  wrought  by  Kings  of 
France  at,  xli.  12. 

Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  partiality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the,  to  the  French, 
xxviii.  386. 

Rhetoric  and  literary  criticism,  modern 
French  writers  on,  contrasted  with  the 
English,  XXXV.  171. 

Rhodes,  Dr  Clarke's  account  of,  xxi. 
139. 

Rhymes,  double,  Dr  Nott's  objections  to 
them  regarded  as  a  vulgar  error,  xxvii. 
420.  their  effect  in  heroics  illustrated 
by  examples  from  Drayton,  Jonson,  Col- 
lins, and  Gray,  ib. 

Ricaras  Indians,  account  of  the,  by  Messrs 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  xxi  v.  418. 

Ricardo,  David,  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation,"  xxx.  59.  no- 
tice of  the  author's  previous  produc- 
tions, ib.  he  has  done  more  for  the 
improvement  of  the  science  than  any 
writer,  except  Adam  Smith,  60.  errors 
of  economists  in  confounding  the  natu- 
ral and  market  price  of  commodities, 
ib.  the  cost  of  production  the  perma- 
nent regulator  of  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  all  commodities,  61.  circum- 
stances which  regulate  that  cost ;  Dr 
Adam  Smith's  opinions,  63.  Mr  Ri- 
cardo's  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  the 
exchangeable  value  of  such  commodities 
as  can  be  increased  in  quantity  by  hu- 
man industry,  can  only  be  augmented  by 
an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour required  to  bring  them  to  market, 
64.  illustrations,  ib.  the  particular 
rates  at  which  different  kinds  of  labour 
are  paid,  make  no  difference,  65  ;  nor 
the  circumstance  of  one  set  of  labourers 
continuing  independent,  66  ;  nor  the 
distribution  of  the  labour  among  seve- 
ral hands,  67.  important  consequences 
to  which  this  principle  leads,  68.  a  rise 
or  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages  not  attend- 
ed, as  had  been  previously  supposed,  by 
a  proportionable  rise  or  fall  in  the  price 
of  commodities,  ib.  Mr  R.'s  observa- 
tions in  illustfation  of  this  doctrine, 
69.  circumstances  which  originated  the 
received  opinion,  ib.     effects  of  macht- 
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iiery  in  reducing  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, 70;  must  depend  on  its  greater  or 
less  durability,  72.  nature  and  causes 
of  rent,  73 — 76.  result,  that  rent  does 
not  enter  into  the  price  of  raw  produce ; 
for  the  price  of  that  is  regulated  by  the 
price  of  the  portion  raised  on  the  very 
worst  lands  in  cultivation,  and  which 
pay  no  rent,  76.  refutation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  economists,  that  agriculture 
was  the  only  productive  species  of  in- 
dustry, ib.  note,  laws  by  which  the 
profits  of  stock  are  regulated,  79.  opi- 
nions of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and 
Say,  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Mr  Da- 
vison and  Mr  Ricardo,  ib.  causes  of 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
Americans  explained,  80.  interest  of 
the  landlord  always  opposed  to  that  of 
every  other  class  in  the  community, 
81.  reason  why,  82.  disadvantages  of 
the  fictitious  and  exclusive  system  of 
this  country,  83.  great  value  of  Mr  R.'s 
chapter  on  foreign  trade,  ib.  his  theory 
of  taxation  ;  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
principles  advanced  by  Adam  Smith  on 
the  subject,  ib.  difference  between  a 
direct  tax  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
a  tax  on  the  commodities  necessary  for 
the  support  of  life,  84.  effects  of  such 
a  tax  in  Holland,  85.  tax  on  luxuries,  86. 
Ricardo,  David,  "  Proposals  for  an  Econo- 
mical and  Secure  Currency ;  with  obser- 
vations on  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  &c.,  xxxi.  53.  principle  which 
he  has  established  in  order  to  do  away 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  paper 
money,  oi.  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, ib.  it  depends,  like  every  other 
commodity,  on  the  cost  of  production  j 
the  value  of  paper  money  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
issued,  compared  with  the  demand,  59. 
principles  of  discounts,  ib.  60.  case  of 
country  bank-notes,  ib.  if  there  was 
security  that  the  power  of  issuing  pa- 
per money  would  not  be  abused,  the 
precious  metals  might  be  discarded  from 
circulation,  61.  no  such  security  can 
be  given;  the  power  has  been  abused  in 
all  instances,  ib.  argument  on  the  differ- 
ence between  government  paper  money, 
and  that  of  a  private  bank  issued  in  dis- 
count of  good  bills,  62.  the  demand  for 
discounts  depends  on  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, compared  with  the  rate  of  profit 
which  may  be  made  by  the  employment 
of  the  money,  ib.  the  Bank  of  England 


not  in  the  situation  of  a  private  bank  ; 
the  greater  part  of  its  paper  being  is- 
sued compulsively  in  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  64-.  the 
restoration  of  the  par  of  the  exchange 
in  1815  and  1816,  when  the  bank  re- 
strictions were  in  force,  a  clear  proof 
that  the  depression  of  the  exchange,  and 
the  high  price  of  bullion,  during  the  war, 
were  caused  by  the  over-issue  of  paper, 
ib.  the  diminution  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  supposed 
to  amount  to  twenty  millions  at  least, 
65.  the  restoration  of  cash  or  bullion 
payments  the  only  security  against  de- 
preciation, 66.  advantages  of  a  paper 
currency,  ib.  annual  cost  of  making 
bank-notes  exchangeable  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver coin,  67.  Mr  R.'s  plan  for  saving 
this  cost,  by  making  bank-notes  ex- 
changeable for  bars  of  assayed  bullion, 
69.  advantages  of  the  plan,  70.  its  se- 
curity against  panics,  71.  objection  to 
this  plan  as  perpetuating  the  crime  of 
forgery,  73.  enquiry  whether  the  bul- 
lion should  be  gold  or  silver,  74.  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  silver,  76.  ruin- 
ous effects  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  va- 
lue of  money,  77.  the  sudden  restric- 
tion of  paper  money  the  cause  of  the 
late  destruction  of  agricultural  capital, 
and  the  unparalleled  misery  which  it 
has  occasioned,  78.  the  mere  value  of 
all  the  property  in  the  empire  depend- 
ent on  the  Bank  of  England,  80. 

Ricardo,  David,  observations  of,  on  the 
effect  of  restrictions  on  importation, 
xxxii.  65. 

,  his  statement  of  the  operation  of 

tithes,  xxxiv.  67.  his  opinion  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  the  use  ministers  can 
make  of  it,  xxxix.  37. 

~— —  demonstrates  that  a  diminution 


of  absolute  and  proportional  profits 
must  take  place  as  society  advances,  xl. 
12.  his  definition  of  remunerative  pri- 
ces to  agriculturists,  21. 

-,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  necessity  of 


country  banks  giving  security  for  the 
amount  of  their  issues,  xliii.  294. 

proposition  of,  that  tithes  fall  not 


on  rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  under 
what  circumstances  true,  xliv.  354. 
-,  idea  of,  on  the  limits  to  the  price 


which  individuals  will  pay  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  living  at  home,  xlvi.  393. 

.,  opinion  of,  on  the  necessity  of 


making  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  the  pub- 
lic debt,  quoted,  xlvi.  413. 
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llicardo,  David,  his  treatise  on  the  fund- 
ing system  referred  to,  xlvii.  74-. 

Rice,  account  of  the  cultivation  of,  in 
Lombardy,  xxviii.  38.  great  profits  at- 
tending it ;  serious  evil  accompanying 
them,  39. 

Rice,  Thomas  Spring,  speech  of,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Irish  popular 
schools,  cited,  xli.  405. 

,  evidence  of,  regarding  Irish  la- 
bourers, before  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee, quoted,  xlvii.  236. 

Rich,  Claudius  James,  "  Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon,"  xxv.  398.  his 
modest  pretensions,  438.  object  and 
character  of  his  work,  439. 

,  "  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon"  by, 

xlviii.  IBo.  object  of,  in  his  former  and 
present  memoir,  ih.  views  of,  on  Ba- 
bylon, bow  controverted  by  Major  Ren- 
nell,  186.  minute  details  of,  confirmed 
by  more  recent  travellers,  ib.  work  of, 
the  most  accurate  and  useful  which  has 
yet  appeared  upon  the  subject,  188. 
ruins  of  Babylon  described  by,  209. 
opinion  of,  concerning  the  site  of  the 
royal  precincts,  corroborated,  210.  con- 
siders that  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  been 
destroyed  by  violence,  214.  fixes  the 
locality  of  Babylon  from  the  remains  of 
the  Birs  Neraroud  alone,  216. 

Rich  and  poor,  controversy  between,  its 
constant  effect  in  the  stimulation  of 
offences  against  property,  xlviii.  411. 

Richard  Co2ur  de  Lion,  song  composed 
by,  during  his  captivity,  xxv.  41. 

Richard  XL,  remarks  on  the  parliamentary 
commission  for  reform,  appointed  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  reign  of,  XXX.  169.  on 
his  deposition,  and  the  elevation  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the  tlirone,  170. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  character  of,  as  a  no- 
velist, xxv.  485. 

— — ,  remarks  on  his  novels,  Grandi- 
son,  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  xxiv. 
330—333. 

m ,  Rev.  Dr,  his  description  of  the 

Giant's  Causeway  noticed,  xxix.  lQ,nole. 

,  Jonathan,  his  high  estimate  of 

the  requisites  for  a  painter,  quoted, 
xlviii.  64.  fine  expression  of,  on  great 
artists,  quoted,  68. 

,  Dr  John,  Polar  Expedition  of, 

from  the  Mackenzie  river,  xlviii.  433. 
coast  surveyed  by,  between  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Copper-mine  rivers,  436. 
remarkable  village  of  Esquimaux  visit- 
ed by,  ib.  danger  to  the  party  under 
the  direction  of,  from  the  ferocious  cu- 
pidity of  the  Esquimaux,  438. 


Richelieu,  Marechal  de,  portrait  of,  by  the 
Due  de  Levis,  xxii.  284.  his  anecdote 
of  Louis  XIV.,  ib.  his  account  of  the 
enjoyments  of  his  youth,  285.  his  be- 
haviour to  his  wife  when  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  ib.  his  complaisance  to  her  on  a 
delicate  occasion,  ih. 

**  Richesse  de  la  HoUande,"  quoted,  as  to 
the  high  price  of  labour  in  Holland, 
from  the  excessive  taxation  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  xxxiii.  176.  See  Holhtnd. 

Richmond,  in  Virginia,  the  dearest  and 
worst  supplied  town  in  the  United 
States,  XXX.  125. 

,  Duke  of,  epigram  on  the  inscrip- 


tion on  his  vault  in  Chichester  Cathedral, 
xliv.  220. 

-,  Charles,  Duke  of,  the  mover  of  a 


committee  on  the  state  of  the  British 
Wool  Trade,  xlviii.  451. 
Richter,  Jean  Paul,  Characteristics  of  the 
French,  English,  and  Germans,  by,  xxii. 
217. 

.,  "  Life  of,   with  a  Sketch  of  his 


Works,  by  Henry  Doering,"  xlvi.  176 
little  known  of,  except  the  name,  out 
of  Germany,  180.  short  sketch  of  the 
life  of,  ih,  his  habits  of  study,  181. 
projected  edition  of  his  works,  182. 
infuses  the  character  of  his  mind  into 
his  novels  of  real  life,  183.  aesthetical 
principles  of,  ib.  works  of,  impart  an 
impression  of  something  splendid,  won- 
derful, and  daring,  184.  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  his  manner  of  writing, 
185.  requires  more  study  than  most 
readers  care  to  give,  186.  humour  the 
constant  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of,  187.  sensibility  and  love  of  nature, 
joined  with  this,  188.  panegyrists  of, 
not  without  reason,  have  called  him 
Jean  Paul  the  unique,  190.  wild  man- 
ner of,  tried  by  Lessing's  test,  less 
imperfect  than  many  a  tame  one,  191. 
novels  of,  perhaps  deficient  in  con- 
sentaneousness,  192.  philosophy  of, 
as  agreeing  with,  and  disagreeing  from, 
the  common  philosophy  of  Germany, 
ib.  193.  recommended  to  the  study 
of  serious  and  humble,  though  fear- 
less enquirers  into  the  destinies  of  man, 
ib.  specimen  of,  like  a  handful  of 
water  from  the  Nile,  194.  much  in 
the  writings  of,  over  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  mode  have  no  sway,  195.  our 
knowledge  ot^  on  a  par  with  what  we 
know  of  recent  Spanish  or  Italian  litera- 
ture, 308.  variation  in  the  aesthetic 
theory  of,  from  those  of  Kant,  Schiller, 
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Richter,  Jean  Paul,  striking  remark  of, 
on  his  poverty,  xlviii.  309. 

,   the  chemist,   his  Elements  of 

Stochiometry,  its  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  chemical  science,  L.  267.  cause 
of  the  neglect  of  his  opinions,  268.  con- 
firmation of  them  by  the  researches  of 
Berzelius,  270. 

Rickards,  Robert,  statement  by,  regard- 
ing the  present  Zemindars  of  Bengal, 
xlv.  352.  speeches  of,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  affairs  of  India, 
quoted,  ib.  remarkable  statements  of, 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  commerce  of  the  East 
India  Company,  360.  estimate  by,  of 
the  consequences  of  the  waste  of  gross 
profit  under  the  present  system  of  the 
India  trade,  361.  testimony  of,  on  the 
effect  of  East  India  monopoly  on  the 
native  industry  of  India,  366. 

,  "  India ;  or.  Facts  submitted  to 

illustrate  the  Character  and  Condition 
of  the  Native  Inhabitants,  with  Sug- 
gestions for  reforming  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Government,"  by,  xlviii.  32.  his 
account  of  the  state  of  castes  in  India, 
37.  neglect  of  the  severe  separation  of 
castes  shown  among  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan,  as  represented  by,  38.  curious 
information  of,  on  the  habits  of  the 
Hindoos,  as  to  food,  40.  work  of,  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  -17.  See  In- 
dia. 

Rickman,  Mr,  statement  by,  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  sailors  serving  in  British 
ships,  xli.  161. 

',  remarks  of,  on  the  equality  of  the 
annual  average  of  burials,  from  1780  to 
1800,  xlix.  15.  statement  of,  on  the 
annual  mortality  in  London  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  17. 

Riemer,  derivation  of  the  Eridanus,  given 
by,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  L.  386. 

Rimini,  the  Story  of,  a  poem,  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  xxvi.  476.     See  Hiou. 

,  Francesca  da,  Dante's  story  of 

her  fate,  translated  by  Mr  Cary,  xxix. 
472.  remarks  on  its  beauties,  xxx. 
340.  notice  of  her  history,  &c.  342— 
346. 

"  Ringan  Gilhaize,  or  the  Covenanters," 
a  novel,  by  Mr  Gait,  xxxix.  158.  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  emu- 
late the  fame  of  the  great  historical  no- 
velist, 178.  written  with  labour  and 
care,  but  tiresome  and  ineffective,  179. 
Rinuccini,  the  author  of  the  first  Italian 
drama  set  to  music,  and  of  the  first 
opera,  xxxiii.  370. 


Ripperda,  minister  of  state  in  Spain,  xxi. 
196. 

Ritchie,  William,  "  Essays  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  the  Forms  of  Process  ; 
containing  a  Suggestion  for  shortening 
the  duration,  and  lessening  the  expense 
of  Judicial  Procedure  in  the  different 
Courts  in  Scotland,"  xxxix.  363.  general 
intelligence  and  independence  of  the 
book  much  to  the  author's  honour, 
392. 

Riviere,  the  Marquis  de,  ungrateful  con- 
duct of,  to  Murat,  while  the  latter  was 
in  concealment  near  Marseilles,  xxviii. 
120.  his  behaviour  to  Col.  Macirone 
on  his  return  from  Corsica,  124. 

Rizzio,  David,  account  of  the  murder  of, 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  xli.  435. 

Road-making,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of, 
very  requisite  in  the  accomplishments 
of  a  military  officer,  xlix.  408. 

Roads,  in  France,  great  deficiency  of  cross, 
xxxii.  360.     the  great  ones,  361. 

England.      See   Turnpike  Roads. 


See  M'Adam, 

Roberts,  Mr,  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Mr  Pelham,  his  mode  of  distri- 
buting largesses  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  voted  with  the  adminis- 
tration, XXV.  214.  story  believed  to  be 
false,  216. 

,  Lewis,  "  Treasure  of  Traffic," 
by,  quoted,  for  the  earliest  account  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  Manches- 
ter, xlvi.  2. 

Robertson,  Dr,  his  History  of  America 
referred  to,  xlii.  277,  280. 

— — — ,  his  Disquisition  on  Ancient  In- 
dia cited,  xlviii.  34.  strong  statements 
of,  on  castes,  quoted,  35, 36.  commen- 
tary on  the  opinions  of,  by  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  37. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  translated  into  Arabic, 
by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv.  110. 

— — — ,  illusion  caused  by,  independent 
of  all  critical  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  author,  xlvii.  7. 

,  interest  taken  by  every  reader  of 

sensibility  in  the  author  of,  L.  400. 
reason  of  the  preference  given  to,  over 
all  Defoe's  other  works,  420. 

Robinson,  Jack,  services  rendered  by  him 
to  government,  in  managing  the  House 
of  Commons,  xxv.  213.  manner  in 
which  he  proceeded,  215. 

,  Rev.    Thomas,  extract  from  his 

"  Anatomy  of  the  Earth,"  with  cut, 
xxxix.  199,  Hole,  his  Natural  History 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  200, 
note,  his  ''  Observations  on  the  Natural 
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History  of  this  World  of  Matter  and 
World  of  Life,  grounded  on  the  Mosaic 
system,"  &c.  201,  note. 

Robinson,  Hon.  F.  J.,  resolutions  on 
banking,  proposed  by,  to  Parliament,  in 
182C,  examined,  xliii.  297.  See  Gode- 
rich. 

Robison,  Professor  John^  Remarks  of,  on 
the  Musical  System  of  Rameau,  xxxix. 
77. 

Robley,  Mr,  pamphlet  published  by,  de- 
monstrating the  superior  advantages  of 
substituting  corn  for  sugar  cultivation 
in  the  inferior  lands  in  the  West  Indies, 
xxxviii.  219,  220. 

Rob  Roy,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  xxix. 
403.  exhibits  the  same  characteristics 
with  its  predecessors,  ib,  the  form  of 
the  narrative  a  novelty  in  the  present, 
404;.  analysis,  with  extracts,  404 — 
432. 

Rocca,  M.  de,  "  Memoirs  of  the  French 
War  in  Spain,"  xxv.  63.  account  of 
the  author,  and  contents  of  his  work, 
64.  difference  of  feeling  entertained  by 
nations  as  to  the  objects  of  war,  65. 
spirit  of  resistance  provoked  in  Spain 
by  the  tyranny  of  France,  66.  causes 
of  its  continuing  unabated  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  after  the  overthrow  i 
of  their  regular  armies,  67.  state  of 
Spain  at  the  time  of  the  French  inva- 
sion, 68.  state  of  solitude  which  the 
country  exhibited  on  their  advance,  69. 
proofs  of  the  rooted  hatred  of  the  Spa- 
niards against  their  invaders,  70.  pic- 
ture of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  French 
soldiers,  72.  account  of  Madrid  after 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Bona- 
parte, 73.  remarks  on  Sir  John  Moore's 
expedition,  75.  residence  of  the  French  | 
in  La  Manclia,  76.  character  of  the  | 
various  troops  of  the  French  army,  77.  ; 
movements  of  the  French  armies,  79. 
battle  of  Talavera,  80.  description  of 
the  war  in  detail  carried  on  by  the  Spa-  i 
niards  against  their  invaders ;  expedi- 
tion against  Soto,  81.  residence  in 
Andalusia;  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
82 — 84.  the  author's  treatment  at 
Ronda,  after  returning  there  wounded, 
85.  his  account  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal,  86.     concluding  remarks,  ib. 

,  his  remarks  on  Sir  John  Moore's 

character  and  proceedings  beneath  cri- 
ticism, xxxv.  396. 
Rochat,  the  Rev.  Charles,  infamous  pro- 
cess against,  at  Vevay,  under  a  law  of 
the  council  at  Lausanne,  for  expound- 
ing the  Bible  at  home,  xlii.  399. 


Rochefoucault's  Maxims,  character  of, 
xxii.  229. 

Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  Due  de,  his 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries in  America,  conducted  on  Mr 
Bentham's  plan,  xxii.  20. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  character  of,  xxxiii. 
309. 

,  town  of,  in  America,  rapid  growth 
of,  since  1815,  xlix.  499. 

Rochford,  the  Earl  of,  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid in  1764,  charges  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul  and  the  Marquis  Grimaldi  with 
forming  a  scheme  for  burning  the  docks 
and  naval  arsenals  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  xxi.  205.  the  evidence  not 
strong  enough  to  allow  this  to  be  recei- 
ved as  matter  of  history,  ib. 

"  Rock,  Captain,  Memoirs  of,"  an  agree- 
able and  witty  book,  object  and  effect 
of,  xli.  143.  family  of  the  Rocks  ac- 
tive under  Henry  VIL,  145.  active 
during  "  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,"  147.  feelings  of,  during  the 
Irish  revolution  of  1782,  152.  pro- 
phetic admonition  of  the  father  of,  15.3. 
See  Ireland.     See  Mooi^e. 

Rockingham  administration,  observations 
on,  by  Mr  Moore,  xlv.  15. 

"  Rocks,  Petralogy,  a  Treatise  on,"  by 
Pinkerton,  xxiii.  63 — 79.  See  Pinker' 
ton. 

,  Breislak's  observations  on,  xxvii. 

156. 

,  order  of  succession  in,  Werner's 

great  merit  in  having  first  drawn  the 
attention  of  geologists  to  it,  xxix.  71. 
succession  of,  in  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  Ireland,  76.  succession  of, 
at  Glen-Tilt,  in  Perthshire,  86 ;  in  the 
south-western  part  of.  Somersetshire, 
90.  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
calculated  to  shake  our  faith  in  it,  xxxiii. 
89.  470.  on  the  properties  of,  as  con- 
nected with  their  respective  ages,  90. 

" ,  Classification  of,  according  to  the 

most  celebrated  authors,"  xxxiv.  39. 
contains  the  essays  of  Brongniart,  De- 
lametherie,  Tondi,  and  Brochant,  40. 
the  two  first  founded  on  mineralogical, 
the  two  last  on  geological  principles, 
41.  Brongniart's  reasons  for  his  me- 
thod, ib.  the  reviewer's  own  views  of 
the  question,  and  reasons  for  preferring 
a  classification  founded  on  a  geological 
basis,  42 — 48.  objections  of  Brong- 
niart and  other  advocates  for  a  minera- 
logical arrangement,  considered,  48 — 
52.  abstract  of  Brongniart's  classifica- 
tion, 52—55.  sketch  of  Delametherie's, 
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55—67.  Tondi's,  57—60.  Brochant's 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  Wernerian  geog- 
nosy, 60. 

Rocks,  a  knowledge  of,  is  the  grammar  of 
geology,  xxxviii.  415.  not  to  be  ac- 
quired in  cabinets  or  lecture  rooms,  but 
to  be  studied  in  nature,  ib.  absurdity 
of  the  French  nomenclature  of,  432. 

Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  by  Robert 
Southey,  xxv.  I — 30.     See  Southey. 

Rodeur,  Le,  a  French  slave  ship,  horrible 
case  of,  xxxvi.  34 — 38. 

Rodriguez,  Don,  his  explanation  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys, xxi.  327. 

Rogan,  Dr,  remarks  of,  on  the  cottier  sys- 
tem, extracted  from  his  work  on  the 
fever  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  xxxvii. 
105.  xli.  388. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Poems,  by,  xxii.  32. 
sketch  of  the  poetical  history  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  present  time,  38.  causes 
of  the  uncommon  popularity  of  his 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  39.  extracts 
from  it,  ib.  from  the  "  Verses  on  the 
Torso,"  40.  from  the  "  Verses  written 
in  Westminster  Abbey,"  41.  from  the 
"  Description  of  Loch  Long,"  ih.  from 
the  "  Fragments  of  the  Voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus," 46.  estimate  of  the  author's 
poetical  character,  49. 

. ,  "Human  Life,"  a  poem,  by,  xxxi. 

325.  moral  character  of  the  work,  ib. 
literary  character,  327.  extracts,  328 
— 334.  "  Verses  written  at  Pcestum 
in  1816;"  extract,  335.  "The  Boy 
of  Egremond,"  not  quite  worthy  of  the 
place  it  holds,  336. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de.  Ambassador  of  France 
at  Vienna,  xxx.  426.  manner  in  which 
he  was  duped  by  Madame  La  Motte  in 
the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  437 
—440. 

"  Roi,  le,  est  mort,  Vive  le  Roi!"  the 
title  of  a  canting  pamphlet  by  the 
Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  xli.  6.  See 
Chateaubnand. 

RoUin,  Abbe,  account  given  by,  of  the 
mode  of  instruction  of  the  Freres  des 
Ecoles  Chretiennes,  xxxiii.  496. 

"  Roma,  dello  stato  Fisico  del  Suolo  de." 
See  Brocchi.     See  Rome. 

Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Language,  ab- 
stract of  the  grammar  of  the,  by  Mr 
Leake,  very  unsatisfactory,  xxiv.  359. 
observation  on,  360—366. 

Roman  forcing  houses,  and  fruits,  remarks 
on,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  xxxiv.  367. 

^,,  law,  respecting  the  succession  of 

property,  xl.  352,      when  the  father 


died  intestate,  354.  the  Jidei-commissa, 
or  trust  settlements,  355. 

Roman  literature,  avowedly  borrowed 
from  that  of  Greece,  xxi.  31.  began 
with  philosophy,  and  Vi^hy,  ih.  their 
comedy  represented  almost  entirely 
Greek  manners,  32.  tragedy  excluded 
from,  and  why,  33.  acquired  a  differ- 
ent character  under  Augustus,  ib.  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  poetry  of  the 
Augustan  age,  in  certain  qualities,  to 
that  of  Greece,  ib.  peculiarities  of  the 
third  school  of,  34.  in  the  Augustan 
age,  its  departments  were  hardly  more 
than  three ;  poetry,  history,  and  rheto- 
ric, xxiii.  231.  in  the  most  useful 
branches  of  literature  they  had  made  no 
progress,  232.  the  decline  and  fall  of, 
after  the  age  of  Augustus,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  their  misgovernment,  234. 

"  ■  -y  History  of,  from  its  ear- 

liest period  to  the  Augustan  age,"  by 
John  Dunlop,Esq.  xl.  375.  the  ancients 
exhibit  little  purely  native,  377.  the 
writings  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  and  Cicero,  only  a  reflected  form 
of  that  of  Greece,  ib.  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, a  mere  variety  of  the  most  an- 
cient form  of  the  Greek  language,  391. 
low  state  of,  during  the  first  five  cen- 
turies of  their  history,  393.  of  the  Sa- 
cerdotes  Arvales,  the  oldest  monu- 
ment extant  of  the  Latin  language ;  a 
number  of  its  words  obviously  of  Greek 
original,  395.  Leges  Regioe,  the  last 
specimen  of  the  language  as  it  existed 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Decem- 
viral  laws,  397.  specimens  of,  and  re- 
marks on  the  latter  398.  peculiarities 
of  the  language  at  that  time,  399.  next 
specimens  of  the  language ;  an  epitaph 
on  the  tombstone  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
iJ).  inscription  on  the  Columna  Ro- 
strata,  erected  to  the  Consul  Duilius 
Nepos;  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  L.  C. 
Scipio,  401.  rapid  improvement  in 
the  language  and  literature ;  causes  of, 
403 — 406.  liivius  Andronicus;  Nae- 
vius,  ib.  Ennius,  407 — 409.  division 
of  the  history  of,  into  five  grand  epochs, 
410.  character  of  M.  Schoell's  history, 
411 ;  of  Mr  Dunlop's,  412—414. 

oratory,  great  difference  between 

and  English,  xxii.  130.  remarks  on  its 
external  qualities  or  accompanimentS| 
14a 

Romance,  proper  merit  of  a,  consists  in 
interest  and  pathos,  xxiv.  49. 

-,  an  Hour  of,  a  beautiful  poem,  by 

Mrs  Hemans,  L.  44. 
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Romances,  Greek  prose,  account  of,  by 
Mr  Dunlop,  xxiv.  48 — 50. 

,  Latin  prose,  account  of,  by  Mr 
Dunlop,  xxiv.  50 — 52. 

of  chivalry,  in  prose,  account  of,  by 


Mr  Dunlop,  xxiv.  52 — 56. 

,  M.  Sismondi's  account  of,  xxv. 
42. 

— — ,  standard.     See  Novels. 

,  Frencli.     See  French  Romances. 

Romans,  the,  subsisted  longer  without  li- 
terature than  any  other  nation  on  re- 
cord, xxi.  3L  attached  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Stoics,  ib.  contrast  betsveen 
their  character  and  that  of  the  Greeks, 
32. 

— — — ,  reflections  on  their  character,  by 
Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  396.  admiration  of, 
one  of  the  worst  heresies  we  bring  from 
school,  ib. 

,  Mr  Forsyth's  invectives  against 

their  character,  xxii.  SSL 

,  the  good  effects  of  their  judicious 

indulgence  to  the  religion  and  habits  of 
the  conquered  nations,  xxvii.  7L 

,  had  a  great  antipathy  to  physi- 
cians, xxxvi.  545.  the  use  of  silk  and 
linen  in  their  dress,  limited  to  the  upper 
classes,  548. 

,  more  cursed  and  miserable  than 

any  other  people,  the  result  of  their 
system  of  conquest,  xxxvii.  157. 

.,  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  every 


thing  except  their  martial  spirit  and  re- 
publican virtues,  xl.  388,  note,  adopt 
the  Etruscan  laws,  customs,  and  super- 
stitions, ib 389.  their  robes  and  in- 
signia of  office,  music,  &c.  ib.  diffused 
their  language  along  with  their  con- 
quests, 391. 
,  indication  of  the  sources  from 


whence  we  derive  our  personal  know- 
ledge of  them,  xliii.  25. 

,  census  of,  regulations  on  which  it 
was  conducted,  xlix.  11.  remarks  on 
their  drama,  338.  comedy  of,  divided 
into  Togata  and  Palliata,  339. 

— — ,  modern,  popular  poetry  of  the, 
XXXV.  156. 

Romantic  and  classical,  the  distinction 
between,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  German  criticism,  xxvi. 
70.  discussion  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  ib. — 76. 

Roman  Wallon,  or  literature  of  the  North 
of  France,  account  of,  by  M.  Sismondi, 
xxv.  42.  the  writers  of  it,  the  inven- 
tors of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  ib. 
account  of  the  latter,  43 — 45. 

Rome,  description  of;  by  Mf  Eustace, 


xxi.  396.  aqueducts  and  fountains, 
397.  St  Peter's,  399.  celebration  of 
High  Mass  by  the  Pope,  at  St  Peter's, 
401.  Mr  Forsyth's  remarks  on  the 
Colosseum,  xxii.  381. 

Rome,  unhealthiness  of  the  country 
round  it ;  great  diminution  in  its  popu- 
lation between  1791  and  1813,  xxviii, 
57.  consequences  to  be  anticipated  to, 
if  the  progress  of  the  malaria  is  not  ar- 
rested, 58. 

" ,Naples,  et  Florence,  en  1817,  ou 

Esquisses  sur  I'etat  actuel  de  la  societe, 
des  moeurs,  des  arts,  de  la  litterature, 
&c.,  de  ces  villes  celebres,"  xxix.  237. 
plan  of  the  work,  ib.  supposed  author, 
238.  his  passion  for  music;  Theatre 
of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  ib.  his  hatred  of 
the  English,  239.  Parma,  Bologna, 
and  Rome,  ib.  Naples,  240.  eulogium 
of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  ib.  the  author's 
dissatisfaction  with  Florence,  241.  Bo- 
logna, 242.  sketches  of  the  beauties 
of  the  great  painters,  ib.  sketch  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  society,  243.  a  learned 
fair  one,  ib.  his  anecdotes  not  always  to 
be  trusted,  244.  general  observations 
on  Milan,  ib.  praises  the  English  indi- 
vidually,  but  hates  them  collectively, 
245.  his  character  of  the  Genoese  la- 
dies, ib.    See  Stendahl. 

,  observations  on,  by  Mr  Sass,  xxx, 

529.  his  invectives  against  the  found- 
ers of  palaces  who  built  them  of  the 
spoils  of  ancient  Rome,  ib.  the  Du- 
chess of  Devonshire's  excavations  in  the 
Forum,  ib.  her  edition  of  Horace's 
Journey  to  Brundusium,  and  intended 
♦'  Illustrations  of  the  ^neid,"  530.  his 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Vatican,  531. 

,  conduct  of  the  people  of,  to  the 

French  residents  in,  during  Bonaparte's 
campaign  in  Italy,  xxxi.  289.  their  su- 
perstition, ib.  insurrection  of,  against 
the  French,  in  1798,  which  led  to  the 
Pope's  removal,  292. 

encouragement  which  the  church 


and  state  establishment  of,  gave  to  the 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  accounted 
for,  xxxiv.  97,  98. 

,  "  Three  Months  passed  in  the 

Mountains  to  the  East  of,  by  Mrs  Gra- 
ham," XXXV.  140. 

— — ,  the  malaria  destructive  in,  in  sum- 
mer, xxxvi.  542.  the  country,  before 
its  foundation,  full  of  marshes,  543. 
numerous  periods  of  pestilence  record- 
ed  by  historians,  544.  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
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it  was  subject  to  diseases  produced  by 
the  malaria,  ib.  autumnal  fevers, 
quartans  and  tertians,  mentioned  by 
writers  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  bid. 
laws  enacted  in  the  fifth  century  to  pro- 
mote agriculture,  with  the  hopes  of 
preventing  the  increase  of  malaria,  550. 
country  round,  less  salubrious  than  in 
ancient  times,  551.  more  productive 
of  miasma,  because  less  encumbered 
with  lakes,  and  apparently  drier,  ih. 
probable  causes  of  the  rapid  progress 
it  annually  makes  through  the  city, 
552.  lines  of  its  march,  and  mode 
of  its  progress,  ib.  threatens  the  en» 
tire  destruction  of  the  city,  ib.  See  Ma- 
laria. 

Rome,  court  of,  a  dangerous  friend  and 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Catholic  mo- 
narchies, xl.  300.  Austria  ever  acted 
independent  of  it,  300,  301. 

,  a  scene  in,  during  the  holy  week, 
sketched  by  Dr  Clarke,  xliv.  201. 

Romeo,  a  negro  slave,  evidence  of,  on  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  xl.  262. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  "  Objections  to  the 
Project  of  Creating  a  Vice-Chancellor," 
by,  xxi.  103.  his  "  Reply  to  Lord 
Redesdale's  Observations,"  110.  his 
remedy  for  the  arrears  of  judicial  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Lords,  115.  con- 
sidered to  be  defective,  from  its  vague- 
ness, 116. 

,  "  Speech  of,  June  28,  1814,  on 

the  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  re- 
lative to  the  Slave  Trade,"  xxiv.  106. 
character  of,  with  extracts,  117 — 120. 

.  ,  his   disappointment  at  no   step 

having  been  taken  by  the  colonists  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
after  the  traffic  had  ceased,  xxxviii.  171. 
extract  from  his  speech  at  the  time  of 
carrying  the  abolition  in  1807,  xxxix. 
123. 

,  "  Letter  to^  from  H.  Brougham, 
Esq.,  upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities," 
xxxi.  497 — 549.  See  Brougham.  See 
Education,     See  Charities. 

,  speech  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  England,  March  1818, 
extract  from,  xxxv.  326. 

,  treatment  vphich  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  penal  code  met  with  from 
Parliament,  xl.  181,  182. 

■  "  '  ■  ,  slow  progress  of  his  endeavours 
to  reform  the  penal  laws,  contrasted 
with  the  wholesale  and  unopposed  mea- 
sures of  Mr  Feel,  xli.  411.  honest  ex- 
clamation of,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Jew 


bill,  xUi.  131.  protest  of,  against  citing 
the  opinions  of  ministers  as  authorities 
on  great  constitutional  points,  133. 

Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Signora,  rapturous  pa- 
negyric on,  by  Mr  Ebers  of  the  Opera- 
house,  xlix.  360, 

"  Rosa,  Salvator,  Life  and  Times  of,"  by 
Lady  Morgan,  xl.  316.  a  great  land- 
scape painter — his  historical  pieces  for- 
ced and  abortive,  320.  his  temper  na- 
turally wayward,  indocile,  &c.  ib.  ea- 
sily exasperated,  and  not  easily  appea- 
sed, 321.  irritability,  rather  than  sen- 
sibility, the  category  of  his  mind,  ib. 
his  style  of  painting  a  true  copy  of  his 
temper,  322.  his  early  life,  323. 
escapes  from  the  College  of  the  So- 
masco,  327.  commencement  of  his  stu- 
dies as  a  painter,  330.  death  of  his  fa- 
ther throws  the  family  upon  him  for 
support,  332.  his  first  entrance  into 
Rome,  336.  his  picture  of  Prometheus 
stamped  his  reputation  as  an  artist,  3.37. 
his  appearance  as  a  masque  at  the  Car- 
nival, gains  him  great  fame,  ib.  his  co- 
medy in  ridicule  of  Bernini,  productive 
of  bad  consequences,  338.  his  hasty 
temper  often  defeated  the  good  inten- 
tions of  his  friends  towards  him,  339. 
instances  of  it,  ib.  forced  to  flee  from 
Rome,  finds  an  asylum  at  Florence, 
341.  returns  to  Rome — curious  anec- 
dote of,  and  Constable  Colonna,  ib.  his 
visit  to  Loretto,  344.  his  opinion  of 
his  own  abilities,  .345.  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  last  days,  346. 

Roscoe,  William,  great  mistake  of,  in  de- 
scribing Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  xxxii.  332. 

,  notice  of  his  pamphlet  on  Prison 

Discipline,  and  his  remarks  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  xxxix.  314,  note. 

-,  Thomas,  "  The  Italian  Novelists, 


selected  from  the  most  approved  au- 
thors in  that  language,"  by,  xlii.  174. 
execution  of  the  work  commended, 
ib.     See  Italian  Novelists. 

his  translation  of  the  History  of 


Painting  in  Italy,  by  the  Abate  Luigi 
Lanzi,  xlviii.  61.  labours  of,  calcula- 
ted to  give  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
painting,  87.  has  afforded  his  coun- 
trymen an  opportunity  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  88. 

Rose,  George,  admission  of,  to  Mr  Bent- 
ham,  of  the  unanswerable  reasoning  of 
his  "  Protest  against  Law  Taxes,  xxvii. 
358. 

-M-',  Sir  George,  notice  of  his  tract  on 
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convertingand  civilizing  the  negio  slaves, 
xl.  236.  his  remarks  on  the  necessary 
inferiority  of  the  established  clergy  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  sectarians,  for 
the  purpose,  237.  lays  it  down  that  a 
slave- owner  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  his  slaves,  ib.  his  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries, 238,  239. 

Rosetta,  stone  found  at,  by  the  French 
army  of  Egypt,  furnished  a  key  for  the 
explication  of  hieroglyphical  writing, 
xlv.  111.  steps  taken  to  explain  the 
hieroglyphic  and  enchorial  characters 
on,  112. 

Ross,  Captain  John,  "  A  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery made  under  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  his  Majesty's  Ships  Isa- 
bella and  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  enquiring 
into  the  probability  of  a  North- West 
Passage,"  xxxi.  336.  character  of  the 
work,  337.  circumstances  of  the  voyage, 
ib.  entrance  into  Baffin's  Bay,  338. 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter  at  Disco, 
339.  Sackhouse,  the  Esquimaux  inter- 
preter, 340.  number  and  tameness  of 
the  whales,  341.  danger  of  the  two 
vessels  from  flues  of  ice,  342.  colony 
of  Esquimaux,  called  the  Arctic  High- 
landers, 343.  red  snow,  analyzed  by 
Dr  WoUaston,  347.  Cape  Dudley 
Digges,  ib.     great  accuracy  of  Baffin, 

348.  soundings  throughout  the  voyage, 

349.  sun  setting  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, after  a  day  of  1872  hours,  350. 
Lancaster  Sound,  the  point  which  gave 
the  strongest  indication  yet  found,  of  a 
north-west  passage,  351 — 353.  vari- 
ation of  the  compasses,  354.  deepest 
soundings,  353-  idea  of  an  under-cur- 
rent propelling  the  icebergs,  unfounded, 
356.  Cumberland  Strait,  the  proper 
termination  of  the  voyage,  358.  re- 
marks onthe  Admiralty  instructions,  359. 
Captain  Ross  appears  to  have  clearly 
disproved  the  existence  of  a  north-west 
passage,  or  of  any  passage  throughout 
the  whole  space  he  has  circumnavigated, 
363.  new  expedition  fitting  out ;  re- 
marks on  the  construction  of  vessels 
adapted  for  such  navigation,  364.  Cap- 
tain Ross's  experiments  respecting  the 
deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ib. 
Captain  Sabine's  qualifications  for  his 
appointment,  367.  renaarks  on  the  in- 
struments used  during  the  voyage,  ib. 

— ,  Captain  Daniel,  of  the  Bombay 
marine,  entrusted,  in  1806,  with  a  sur- 


vey of  the  China  seas,  xli.  141.  list 
of  charts  made  by,  and  his  assistants, 
142. 

Ross,  General,  British  troops  under  the 
command  of,  embark  from  the  Garonne 
for  America,  xlv.  370.  killed  in  action 
before  Baltimore,  372. 

Rossberg,  the  mountain  of,  in  Switzer- 
land, dreadful  catastrophe  produced  by 
the  fall  of,  into  the  lake  of  Lawertz, 
xxxvii.  304—306. 

Rouelle,  M.,  his  opinions  respecting  or- 
ganized remains,  as  stated  by  M.  Des- 
marest,  xxix.  316.  his  views  respect- 
ing rocks,  317. 

Round  Table,  the  order  of,  instituted  by 
King  Arthur,  xxiv.  54. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  account  of,  by 
Baron  Grimm,  xxi.  273.  anecdotes  of, 
and  critiques  on  several  of  his  works, 
by  the  same,  xxiii.  298 — 301.  his  pre- 
diction that  Tartars  should  be  encamp- 
ed in  Paris,  xxiv.  505. 

,  celebrated  by  Lord  Byron,  as  the 

Apostle  of  Love,  xxvii.  301. 

.,  his  account  of  being  attacked  by 


the  malady  called  the  Stomach  Evil, 
xxviii.  360. 

Madame  d'Epinay's,  account  of 


his  first  introduction  to  her,  xxxi.  47. 
his  conduct  at  the  Hermitage,  where  she 
had  placed  him,  48.  his  character,  ib. 
his  selfish  and  ungrateful  behaviour  to 
Diderot,  49.  Diderot's  letter  to  Grimm, 
after  renouncing  all  intercourse  with 
him,  ib. 

,  remarks  of,  on  musical  harmony, 

xxxiii.  358.  on  language,  as  applied  to 
music,  372.  on  the  difference  between 
French  and  Italian  music,  exemplified 
in  the  anecdote  of  an  Armenian,  374. 

,   contrast  of  his   character   vi'ith 


that  of  Madame  de  Stael,  xxxvi.  58. 
-,  notices  respecting,  by  M.  Simond, 


xxxvii.  320. 

,  possessed  of  taste  and  feeling, 
but  not  a  skilful  or  learned  musician, 
xxxix.  76. 

,  ill  success  of,  as  an  actor  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  xlvi.  380. 

,  Joseph,  "  Description  du  Pacha- 

lic  de  Bagdad,"  xxv.  398.  his  family 
long  established,  and  almost  naturalized 
at  Bagdad,  400.  the  work  published 
from  his  notes,  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
437.     object  of  it,  ib. 

Rowan,  Hamilton,  trial   of,   in   Ireland, 
xxxiii.  279. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  the  whole  of  the  plot 
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and  characters  of  his  "  Fair  Penitent," 
stolen  from  Massinger,  xxxviii.  201. 
Roy,    General,   his   measurement  of  an 

arch  of  the  meridian,  xxi.  310,  311. 
Royal  Academy  in  England,  history  of 
the  institution  of,  by  Mr  Farington, 
xxxiv.  99.  discussion  of  the  effects 
which  it  has  produced,  and  remarks  on 
the  works  of  some  of  its  members,  101 
—108. 

Royal  authors,  never  very  numerous, 
xxxix.  84.  literary  habits  rare  among 
princes  in  modern  times,  85.  causes 
of  the  almost  universal  mediocrity  of 
their  compositions,  ib.  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  certainly  the  best,  ib.  his 
verses  below  contempt,  and  his  letters 
only  interesting  from  the  great  men  he 
corresponded  with,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  written,  86. 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  a  prince  of  the 
most  happy  nature,  and  most  amiable 
dispositions,  ib.  James  VI.,  a  man  of 
undoubted  learning,  wholly  destitute  of 
genius,  but  of  some  cleverness;  his 
prose  writings  pedantic  and  affected ; 
his  verses  contemptible,  ib.  Charles  I. 
his  being  the  author  of  the  Et^ov  posi- 
tively denied,  87.  See  Ikon.  Charles 
II.,  his  account  of  his  adventures  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  very  dull,  but 
distinct  and  full,  with  the  air  of  perfect 
veracity,  88.  account  of  his  conceal- 
ment in  the  oak,  89.  another  extract 
from  his  narrative,  the  best  passage  in 
it,  90.  difference  between  Charles's 
narrative,  and  those  of  the  Bourbons, 
91. 

Memoirs  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, &:c.,  with  historical  and  biographi- 
cal illustrations,  by  the  translator,  xxxix. 
84.   See  Angonleme.  See  ZotnsXrill. 

family,  an  essential  component  part 

of  the  monarchy  of  England,  xxiii.  4-56. 
peculiarities  of  their  situation,  ib.  in 
what  light  regarded  by  the  law,  457. 
restrictions  on  them  as  to  marriage, 
the  management  of  their  children,  &c. 
ib. — 459.  their  public  and  private  du- 
ties so  wholly  mixed  up  together,  that 
they  can  rarely  be  severed,  460. 

. ,  anecdote  of  the  present,  making 

them  all  Jacobites,  xxxiv.  153.  ab- 
surdity  of  the  story,  ib. 

Royal  George,  graves  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  crew  lost  in  the, 
were  deposited,  xxix.  368.  verses  on 
the  subject,  by  Sir  H.  Englefield,  369. 

.. Society,  the,  holds  out  little  encou- 
ragement   to    mathematical    learning, 


xxxi.  394.  comparison  between,  and 
the  Institute  of  France,  xxxiv.  410. 

Royal  Society,  "  Discourses  delivered  be- 
fore, at  the  anniversary  meetings,"  by 
Sir  H.  Davy.xlvi.  352.  alarm  felt  amorjg 
the  council  of,  on  the  late  subdivisions  of 
scientific  labour,  356.  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the  new  scien- 
tific societies  flowing  from  this,  357. 
severe  blow  given  to  the,  by  the  con- 
troversy between  the  botanists  and  ma- 
thematicians, ib.  influence  of  mere  rank 
has  become  unlimited  in  the  affairs  of 
the,  358.  obituary  notices  given  with 
the  annual  discourses  pronounced  before 
the,  359.  rule  of,  never  to  give  the  opi- 
nion of,  as  a  body,  on  any  subject  that 
comes  before  it,  360.  curious  depar- 
ture from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Pond,  the  astronomer-royal,  361.  con- 
troversy between  that  gentleman  and 
Dr  Brinkley,  362.  astronomical  prize 
given  by,  in  1825,  awarded  to  M.  Arago 
of  Paris,  363.  views  of,  in  regard  to 
foreign  science,  364.  recantation  of  the 
errors  of,  respecting  mathematicians, 
amply  made  by  the  president,  in  address- 
ing Mr  Ivory,  365.  revival  of  the  ho- 
nour done  by,  to  the  severer  sciences, 
an  auspicious  sign  of  the  revival  of,  366. 
freedom  of  remark  on  the  conduct  of, 
justified,  367. 

Ruding,  Rev.  Rogers,  his  History  of  the 
British  Coinage  referred  to  for  ample 
details  respecting  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money  at  remote  periods,  xxxv. 
473,  note. 

Rulhiere,  M.,  extracts  from  his  History  of 
the  Revolution  in  Poland,  xxii.  317. 

Rundell,  Mrs,  her  "  Domestic  Cookery" 
commended,  xxxiii.  123. 

Runic  characters,  remarks  on  the,  xxxiv. 
183. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  "  Speech  of,  14th  De- 
cember 1819,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  transferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  corrupt  burghs  to  unrepre- 
sented great  towns,"  xxxiv.  461.  cha- 
racter of,  468.  resolutions  then  moved 
by  him,  ib.     See  Parliamentm-y  Reform. 

. ,  striking  statement  of,  in  1822, 

respecting  the  power  of  combined 
means,  and  cheapness  of  form,  in  spread- 
ing knowledge  among  the  people,  xli. 
100. 

,  John,  "  A  Tour  in  Germany," 
by,  xli.  78.     See  Gerinani/. 

,  Dr,  his  Account  of  Aleppo  cited, 
on  the  reception  in  Turkey  of  a  pro- 
phecy that  the  Russians  would  take  Con- 
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stantinople,  L.  313.  work  of,  praised  by 
De  Sacy,  L.  4rtO.  remarkable  assertions 
on  the  state  of  tlie  law  in  Turkey  made 
to,  by  a  Mufti,  419.  diametrically  op- 
posite opinions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  Turks,  collected  by,  4.51.  rank 
assigned  by,  to  the  Effehdis,  in  society 
at  Aleppo,  475. 

Russia,  the  resources  of,  xxi.  219.  un- 
able, when  wound  to  the  highest  pitch, 
to  make  any  permanent  impression  on 
France,  227.  object  of  her  cabinet  to 
extend  her  frontier  to  tfie  Danube,  230. 
circumstances  favouring  its  attainment, 
231.  falsely  represented  as  risking  her 
existence  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  while  she  was  marching  40,000 
men  to  invade  the  Turkish  territory, 
234.  her  situation  not  so  desperate  as 
to  compel  her  to  make  peace  with  Bo- 
naparte, lb.  disorder  and  peculation  in 
her  military  administration,  235.  en- 
tered into  the  war  as  a  principal,  237. 
crooked  policy  of  her  cabinet,  238.  ex- 
tent of  her  claims  on  Great  Britain  for 
assistance,  ib.  her  ungenerous  conduct 
to  Austria  after  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
and  the  battle  of  Jena,  242 ;  and  on 
the  offer  of  tlie  Austrian  mediation, 
245.  principles  which  should  regulate 
our  future  alliance  with  this  power, 
251. 

,  atrocious  conduct  of,  to  the  Poles, 

on  the  second  and  third  partitions,  in 
1793  and  1794,  xxii.  314—317.  their 
commissions  of  confiscation,  317 — 320. 
robbery  of  the  bankers,  330.  general 
system  of  oppression  of,  to  the  Poles, 
321.     See  Poland. 

,  convention  of,  with  Sweden,  to 


procure  the  union  of  Norway  with  that 
kingdom,  xxlii.  80.  origin  of  this  pro- 
fligate compact,  81. 

— ■■ ,    Labaume's    Narrative    of    the 

French  Campaign  in,  xxiv.  374.  storm- 
ing of  Smolensko  by  the  French,  and 
their  subsequent  entry  into,  378.  scene 
previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa, 
380.  description  of  the  battle,  381. 
first  view  of  Moscow,  381.  conflagra- 
tion of  that  city,  385.  horrors  of  the 
scene,  386.  retreat  of  the  French,  388. 
snow-storm,  389.  passage  of  the  river 
Wop,  390.  retreat  from  Smolensko, 
392.     passage  of  the  Beresina,  393. 

Baron  Larrey's  account  of  the 


401.  motives  for  withholding  their  in- 
formation of  the  north  and  north-east 
provinces  of  Asia,  421. 

Russia,  "  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Po- 
litical Power  of,  in  the  year  1817,"  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  xxix.  164.  object 
of  the  work,  171.  great  improvements 
which  the  present  emperor  has  effect- 
ed, 172.  state  of  his  resources  previ- 
ously to  the  French  invasion,  17.3.  er- 
rors committed  on  both  sides  during 
the  campaign  of  1812,  174.  in  the 
campaign  of  1807,  they  were  entirely 
on  one  side  ;  in  that  of  1812,  there  are 
manifest  symptoms  of  the  Russians  pro- 
fiting by  their  defeats,  176.  their  loss 
during  the  retreat  of  the  French,  177. 
campaign  of  1813,  178.  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  remark  on  the  appearance 
of  their  army,  when  reviewed  at  the 
camp  of  Virtu,  179.  connexions  form- 
ed with  Holland,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Prussia,  by  family  alliances,  &c.,  180. 
offensive  and  defensive  positions,  181. 
state  of  her  armies,  ib.  view  of  the 
powers  likely  to  be  opposed  to  her — 
France,  Austria,  183.  Turkey,  Eng- 
land, 184.  general  remarks  and  reflec- 
tions ;  comparative  state  of  Russia  and 
France,  relative  to  the  fears  entertained 
of  the  former,  187. 

.,  pretensions  of,  at  the  Congress  of 

Vienna,  xxxii.  403.  remarks  by  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  on  the  situation  of,  as 
affected  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
Congress,  409. 

,  Mr  Bentham's  proposal  to  frame 

a  code  of  laws  for,  xxix.  219.  in  what 
manner  received  by  the  Emperor,  220. 

,  remarks  on  the  situation  of,  as 

settled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
xxxii.  409. 

.,  conduct  of,  to  Poland,  from  1717 


same  campaign,  xxxi.  316 — 32.3. 

,  her  union  with  Napoleon,  in  his 

intended  plan  of  invading  British  India, 

XXV.  400.  the  natural  enemy  of  Persia, 

Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  II. 


to  the  final  partition  of  that  country, 
historically  developed,  xxxvii.  467 — 
512.      See  Poland. 

has   twice  excited   the    Greeks 

against,  and  twice  sacrificed  them  to, 
their  tyrants,  xxxvii.  527. 

,  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  con- 
sidered as  threatened  by  the  preponder- 
ating power  of,  xl.  298. 

no  country,  as  to  the  actual  merits 

and  condition  of  whose  inhabitants  the 
reports  of  recent  travellers  have  been  so 
contradictory,  xl.  479.  the  reason  of 
this,  ib.  not  civilized  in  the  sense  in 
which  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
are  civilized,  480.  character  of  the 
nobility,  ib.  anecdotes,  ?^.— 484.  the 
2  D 
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women,  and  the  relations  between  the 
sexes,  485.  habitual  frauds,  falsehood, 
and  dishonesty  of  the  people,  486. 
their  insatiable  curiosity,  487.  state  of 
literature  and  general  information,  488. 
character  of  the  clergy,  ib.  ;  of  the 
merchants  ;  of  the  peasants,  489. 
sketch  of  the  civil  administration  ;  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, 490.  honourable  exceptions, 
491.  natural  reflections  which  arise  on 
reading  these  details,  on  the  pestilent 
operation  of  a  despotic  government  on 
the  morals,  comfort,  and  respectability 
of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  492. 
Russia,  the  dominions  and  subjects  of, 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Turkoman 
slave-dealers  from  Persia,  xliii.  103. 
policy  of,  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of 
Asia,  104.  anticipation  of  a  march  by 
the  troops  of,  from  Samarkand  to  the 
Punjab,  195.  invasion  of  India  by  land 
from,  farther  considered,  106. 
Russian  embassies  to  China,  notice  of  the 
t    three  different,    in    1655,    1720,    and 

1806,  xxix.  434,  435—437. 
*■    ■     ,   method  of  preserving  poultry, 
eggs,  fish,  and  flesh,  xxiii.  107. " 


Russians,  "  Character  of  the,  and  a  de- 
tailed History  of  Moscow,"  &c.  by 
Robert  Lyall,  M.D.,  xl.  476. 

Rustan,  Bonaparte's  Mameluke,  account 
of,  xxxii.  216. 

Rutland,  Duke  of,  a  pupil  of  Bishop 
Watson  at  Cambridge ;  conduct  of,  after 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  xxx.  214, 
215. 

Ruthwell  parish  bank,  Mr  Duncan's  ac- 
count of  the  rules  and  regulations  of, 

with  observations  on  the,  xxv.    143 

145.     See  Savings'  Banks. 

Rycaut,  Sir  Paul,  indications  given  by,  of 
the  wide  reception  of  a  prophetical  in- 
timation that  the  Russians  would  de- 
stroy the  Turkish  empire,  quoted,  L. 
342.  his  present  state  of  Turkey, 
very  different  from  its  present  state  in 
1830,  441.  his  account  of  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  insurrection  against 
Austria  in  1678,  455.  mistake  of,  re- 
specting the  independence  of  the  Turk- 
ish hierarchy,  478.  amount  of  mosque 
property  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  as 
reported  by,  481, 


S 


Saaoud,  Ibn,  the  first  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Abdoulwahhab,  xxvii.  440. 
■  ■  Sultan,    the  son   of  Abdelaaziz, 

chief  of  the  Wehhabites,  takes  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  makes  a  conquest  of 
Arabia,  xxvii.  440. 

Sabbath,  observations  on  the  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  the,  upon  the  character 
of  the  French  people  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, xxviii.  381. 

Sabbatini,  his  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  great  Vale  of  Lombardy,  revived  by 
Filiasi,  xxvi.  169. 

Sabine,  Captain  Edward,  remarks  on  the 
appointment  of,  to  accompany  the  Arc- 
tic expedition  in  1818,  xxxi.  367.  no- 
tice of  his  "  Remarks"  on  Captain 
Ross's  account  of  the  voyage,  549. 

Sacchetti,  Franco,  an  Italian  novelist,  and 
contemporary  of  Boccaccio,  account 
of,  xlii.  190. 

Sachs,  Hans,  a  mastersinger  of  Germany, 
account  of,  and  his  works,  xxvi.  205. 
influence  and  renown  of,  xliii.  109.  per- 


sonal  conduct  of,  defended,  125.  im- 
mense fecundity  of,  as  an  author,  xlvi. 
309. 

Sachs,  Dr  L.  W.,  his  examination  of  the 
homoopathic^system  of  Hahnemann  re- 
ferred to,  L.  518.  facetious  demon- 
strations of  the  nullity  of  small  doses 
of  medicine  given  by,  ib.  accuses  Hah- 
nemann of  inconsistency  in  his  doc- 
trines on  diet,  525. 

Sackhouse,  John,  an  Esquimaux  interpre- 
ter in  Captain  Ross's  Arctic  expedition, 
notice  of,  xxxl.  340,  343,  344. 

Sacrifices,  human,  horrible  extent  of,  in 
Ashantee,  xli.  338. 

Saddington,  T.,  obtained  a  premium  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  in  1807, 
for  a  method  of  preserving  fruit  with- 
out sugar,  xxiii.  118. 

Sades,  the  Abbe  de,  ridiculous  geographi- 
cal blunder  of,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Pe- 
trarch, xxx.  332. 

Sadler,  M.  T.,  "  Ireland,  its  Evils  and 
their  Remedies,"  by,  xlix.  218.  but  for 
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his  seat  in  Parliament,  tlie  reviewers 
would  not  have  been  tempted  to  notice 
this  work,  300.  sudden  reputation  of, 
very  likely  to  be  temporary,  ib.  work 
of,  written  as  a  supplement  to  another 
not  yet  published,  301.  leading  object 
of,  to  destroy  the  theory  of  population 
laid  down  by  Mr  Malthus,  ib.  law  of 
population  substituted  by,  with  that 
view,  ib.  leading  proposition  of,  tested 
by  examples  of  the  intensity  of  fecun- 
dity in  various  countries,  302.  his  doc- 
trine tested  by  the  case  of  Ireland,  303. 
assertion  of,  that  Ireland  is  not  over- 
peopled either  in  reference  to  her  actual 
or  potential  produce,  examined,  304 — 
307.  views  of,  on  absenteeism,  expo- 
sed, 307.  argument  of,  that  the  po- 
verty and  misery  of  Ireland,  cannot 
arise  from  excess  of  population,  as  it 
was  equally  conspicuous  when  that 
was  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  present 
amount,  309.  absurd  expressions  of, 
concerning  the  members  of  the  Emi- 
gration Committee,  311.  cant  of, 
regarding  emigration,  ib.  outrageous 
abuse  by,  of  the  idea  of  clearing  Irish 
estates  of  their  surplus  tenants,  312. 
remedies  of,  for  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, with  one  exception,  undeserving 
of  serious  attention,  314.  poor  laws 
for  Ireland,  not  to  be  recommended 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by,  ib.,  but 
on  views  in  every  respect  the  reverse, 
316.  mistaken  correction  of  the  re- 
viewer, by,  ib.  sincerity,  humanity, 
and  good  intentions  allowed  to,  317. 

Sadler,  M.  T.,  connexion  of,  with  the  school 
of  providential  and  prophetical  history, 
L.  323. 

..  .  I  ,  "  Speech  of,  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  delivered  at 
Whitby,"  L.  344).  indicated  by  his  ad- 
mirers as  fitted  to  stand  between  his 
country  and  the  horrors  of  commercial 
jacobinism,  345.  idle  and  mischievous 
language  addressed  by,  to  the  shipown- 
ers  of  Whitby,  347,  and  to  the  wool- 
growers,  348.  opinions  of  the  school 
of,  not  more  untenable,  than  their  rea- 
soning inconclusive,  351.  unhandsome 
insinuations  of,  against  the  public  ac- 
counts, ib.  Malthus  against,  a  more 
fearful  odds  than  any  offered  at  Tat- 
tersall's,  352.  specimens  of  vitupera- 
tive rant  by,  355. 

Safety  Lamp,  Sir  H.  Davy's  invention  of 
the,  xxvi.  238.  importance  of  it  to  the 
miners,  239. 

"    Safe  Method    for  rendering  Income 


arising  from  Personal  Property  avail- 
able to  the  Poor  Laws,"  xxxiii.  91. 
See  Poor  Laws. 

Sahara,  the  great  desert  of,  the  source  of 
the  moving  sands  which  are  diffused 
over  the  continent  of  Africa,  xxvii. 
431.  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of, 
432. 

Saigon,  cityof,  in  Cochin  China,  described, 
xli.  130.  naval  arsenal  of,  how  fur- 
nished, 132. 

Sailors  have  more  of  the  rough  enterprise 
of  ancient  chivalry  than  soldiers,  xxvii. 
68. 

St  Alban's,  disgraceful  state  of  the  prisons 
of,  xxx.  474. 

,  infamous  origin  of  the  earldom 

of,  xliv.  47. 

■         Bartholomew.     See  Massacre. 

Bees'    Charity,  case  of  the,   xxxi. 

527. 

Cricq,  M.  de,  wide  extension  given 

by,  to  the  anti-commercial  system 
in  France,  L.  49,  51.  monstrous  ex- 
tent of  protection  afforded  by,  to  the 
planters  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
57.  innocently  ignorant  of  the  eflFects 
of  his  own  policy,  66.  statements  by, 
of  the  exportation  of  wine  from  France, 
examined,  67.  accounts  of,  entitled  to 
extremely  little  credit,  68. 

Domingo,    its    yearly   importation 

of  slaves  before  and  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, xxiii.  134.  danger  to  our  West 
India  colonies  from  the  establishment 
of  the  free  black  republic  there,  140. 
ideas  entertained  by  the  French  of  again 
reducing  it,  141.  in  the  event  of  their 
doing  so,  our  valuable  trade  with,  will 
be  entirely  annihilated,  145. 

— — — — ,  observations  on  the  practicability 
of  the  French  re-establishing  themselves 
in,  xxiv.  126,127.  present  state  of; 
division  into  two  sovereignties ;  Chris- 
tophe  and  Petion,  127.  state  of  Chris- 
tophe's  government  and  court  from  the 
Almanack  of  Hayti,  128.  despatch  of 
Count  Limonade,  expressing  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Haytians  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  humankind, 
130.  letter  from  an  English  merchant 
at  Petion's  capital,  respecting  the  feel- 
ings of  that  government,  ib. 

— — ,  conduct  of  the  negro  population 
of,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of 
the  safety  of  the  experiment  of  emanci- 
pation, xxxix.  130 — 133. 

History  of,  from  its  first  dis- 


covery by  Columbus  to  the  present  pe- 
riod," xli,  497.     present  state  of,  pos- 
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sesses  many  claims  to  attention,  498. 
population  of,  before  and  after  its  sub- 
jugation by  Spain,  499.  increase  of 
numbers  in,  compared  with  that  in  our 
slave  colonies,  500.  produce  of,  what 
it  is,  501.  moral  state  of,  described  by 
General  Inginal,  502.  education  in, 
503,  504.  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple in,  505.     See  Hayti. 

St  Francis  de  Sales,  true  history  of  the 
origin  of,  xH.  308. 
I        George,  the  Chevalier  de,  consider- 
ate letter  of,  to  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tina, his  wife,  xli.  447.  See  James  III. 

■  Helena,  remarks  upon  the  climate 
of,  with  a  view  to  prove  its  insalubrity, 
xxxii.  158—160. 

Helens,  a  high  mountain  in  Ameri- 
ca, observed  by  Vancouver,  described  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  xxiv.  436. 

James's  Chronicle,  newspaper,  cha- 
racter of  the,  xxxviii.  360. 

Michael,  monastery  of,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Pircheriano,  xxix.  200. 
description  of  the  '*  Sagra,"  ib.  leap  of 
La  Bellotta  from  the  rock  behind  the 
monastery,  201. 

Roman,  M.  de,  his  conference  with 

Carnot,  on  the  advance  of  Bonaparte 
to  Lyons,  xxv.  445. 

Simon,  Duke  of,  his  account  of  Fe- 

nelon's  success  in  amending  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  xxi.  187. 
a  lover  of  effect,  and  on  that  account 
his  pictures  suspected  of  being  over- 
charged, 188.  his  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Philip  V.  of  Spain  passed 
his  day,  197. 

Vincent,  Earl,  merits  of,  as  a  minister 

of  state,  stated  by  Lord  Sidmoutb,  xxxi. 
510. 

Sakhis,  the,  description  of  the  sacrifices 
made  to  them  by  the  Hindoos,  xxix. 
392. 

Salamanca,  victory  of,  a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  application  of  the  oblique  order 
of  battle,  XXXV.  403. 

Salle,  Abbe  de  la,  head  of  the  religious 
fraternity  called  Freres  des  Ecoles 
Chretiennes,  xxxiii.  496.  abuse  and 
oppression  which  the  school  he  found- 
ed for  educating  the  lower  orders  met 
with,  503.  canonized  by  his  partisans, 
504. 
Sallust,  rank,  style,  and  character  of,  as  a 

historian,  xlvii.  349. 
Salmon,  Scottish  method  of  preserving, 

xxiii.  110. 
— — ,  Mr;  the  first  collector  of  the 


State  Trials,  xxxi.  237.     his  political 
character,  243, 244. 

Salonica,  in  Macedonia,  account  of  the 
trade  carried  on  between  that  city  and 
the  Austrian  dominions,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Napoleon's  continental  system, 
xxv.  478. 

Salpetriere,  the  celebrated  hospital  for  lu- 
natics at  Paris,  account  of,  by  Mr  H. 
Grey  Bennet,  xxviii.  449. 

Salt,  quantity  of,  made  at  Droitwicb, 
xxviii.  183.  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  xxx.  386. 

,  duty  on,  first  imposed  as  a  tempo- 
rary tax,  in  the  reign  of  William  HI. 
xxxii.  527.  made  permanent  in  that  of 
George  II. ;  recommended  to  be  abo- 
lished in  1801 ;  an  additional  tax  laid 
on,  in  1805,  ib.  no  other  tax  so  objec- 
tionable, ib.  smuggling  in,  immense, 
not  one- third  consumed  paying  the  du- 
ty, 528.  etfects  of  the  tax  on  morals 
and  on  industry,  ib.  comparison  of  the 
duty  in  England  and  France,  529.  ta- 
king off  the  greater  part  of  the  tax 
would  do  little  hurt  to  tlie  revenue,  ib. 

--  ,  use  of,  as  a  stimulant  in  diet,  xlvii. 
46.  bread  unmixed  with,  administered 
as  a  punishment  in  Holland,  ib.  not 
convertible  into  nutriment,  51. 

— —  Duties,  Case  of  the,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard,  Bart,  xxxvi.  516. 

— —  mines  of  Cardona,  in  Spain,  Dr 
Traill's  paper  on  the,  xxix.  92. 

,  Henry,  first  attempts  of,  in  the  ex- 
plication of  hieroglyphics,  xlv.  128. 
names  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods 
of  Egyptian  history,  explained  by  the 
labours  of,  ib.  129.  names  deciphered 
by,  from  sketches  made  at  Abydos,  131. 
short  account  of  some  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  deities,  given  by,  132,  133. 

Saluces,  description  of  the  town  and  ca- 
thedral of,  xxix.  208.  the  scene  of  Pa- 
tient Griselidi's  adventures,  ib. 

Salvator  Rosa,  Life  and  Times  of,  by  Lady 
Morgan,  xl.  316.     See  Itosa. 

Samang,  a  race  of  negro  savages  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Malay  Islands,  account  of, 
xxiii.  162.  specimen  of  their  language, 
163. 

"  Sammlung  der  besten  alten  Spanisch- 
en,  Historichen,  Ritter  und  Maurisch- 
er  Romanzen,"  von  Ch.  B.  Depping, 
xxxix.  893.     See  Depping.     See  Spain, 

Samo,  Samuel,  trial  of,  for  slave-trading, 
xxi.  72. 

Sancroft,  Bishop,  letter  to,  describing  the 
plague  of  London,  xlvi.  209. 
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Sanctuary,  efforts  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  to 
suppress  the  abuse  of,  at  Rome,  xxxi. 
279. 

Sands,  accumulation  of  the,  in  Nubia,  and 
their  progressive  advance  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  xxvii.  431. 

Sandstone  rocks  in  the  progress  of  decay, 
singular  effect  of,  in  the  scenery  in 
Southern  Africa,  xxi.  54. 

Sandwich  Islands,  account  of,  by  Lisian- 
sky,  xxiii.  341-. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Bishop  of  London,  the 
suggestor  of  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary  to  Elizabeth,  xlvi.  196,  197. 

Sangreal,  account  of  the,  xxiv.  54*. 

San  Martin,  a  leader  in  the  Spanish- Ame- 
rican revolution,  portrait  of,  by  Captain 
Hall,  xl.  40. 

Sansanding,  a  town  in  Africa,  described 
by  Mungo  Park,  xxi.  472. 

Sanscrit  and  Pracrit,  difference  between 
the,  xxii.  407. 

■  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Ma- 
lay language,  how  accounted  for,  xxiii. 
172. 

■  roots,  great  number  of  Persic 
words  derived  from ;  inference  that  the 
languages  of  Persia  and  India  were 
once  nearly  the  same,  xxvi.  283. 

-,  on  the  analogies  which  exist  be- 


tween, and  the  Greek,  Latin,  Persian 
and  German,  by  M.  Bopp,  xxxiii.  432, 
435.  points  for  clearing  up,  which  that 
language  deserves  to  be  studied  for, 
440—442. 

Santa  Rosa,  Count,  "  De  la  Revolution 
Piemontaise,"  a  pamphlet  ascribed  to, 
xl.  208.     character  of  the  work,  ib. 

Sanzio,  Don  Raphael,  translation  of  Co- 
lumbus's letter  to,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  discoveries,  written  after 
his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  xxvii. 
505—511. 

Saravalla,  John  de.  Prince  Bishop  of  Fer- 
mo,  notice  of  his  Latin  prose  version  of 
Dante,  with  notes,  xxix.  4G1.  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  that  Dante  had 
studied  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Sardanapalus,  a  tragedy,  by  Lord  Byron, 
xxxvi.  413.  account  of,  with  extracts, 
424—435.     See  Byron. 

Sardinia,  observations  on,  by  Mr  Gait, 
xxiii.  42. 

— — — ,  King  of,  no  favourite  with  the 
Piedmontese  and  Genoese,  xxx.  527, 
528. 

—  acquires  Genoa  by  the  decision 

of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  xxxii.  416. 
the  defender  of  the  north  of  Italy  from 
foreign  intrusion,  ib. 


Sarepta,  a  colony  of  the  Moravians  at, 
xxviii.  303. 

Sartine,  M.  de,  dialogue  between  and  a 
culprit  accused  of  habitual  thieving, 
xlviii.  411. 

Sass,  Henry,  "  A  Journey  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  performed  in  1817,  giving  an 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  Socie- 
ty in  Italy,  and  containing  Observations 
on  the  Fine  Arts,"  xxx.  524.  incon- 
sistency between  the  title  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  ib.  character  of  his 
observations  on  the  fine  arts ;  the  re- 
quisites of  a  painter,  523  ;  his  standard 
of  perfection  a  good  deal  lower  in  prac- 
tice than  this  enumeration  of  requisites 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  526.  the  ac- 
count of  his  journey  commended,  both 
as  to  matter  and  style,  ib.  his  admira- 
tion of  every  thing  French,  527.  the 
Genoese  ;  their  detestation  of  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  ib.  his  bad  fortune 
in  the  road  he  took  to  Rome,  528.  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  antique  at  Rome ; 
excavations  carried  on  by  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  in  the  Forum,  529.  Her 
Grace's  publication  of  Horace's  journey 
to  Brundusium,  530.  gratification  de- 
rived from  the  possession  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  by  this  country,  ib.  Mr  Hen- 
ning's  exquisite  models  of  the,  ib.  Mr 
Sass's  account  of  the  pictures  and 
marbles  of  Rome  very  deficient,  531. 
injustice  of  his  depreciation  of  the  Ve- 
netian school  of  painting,  as  compared 
with  the  Roman,  532.  his  alarms  from 
robbers  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  533.  his  excessive  admiration 
of  I3onaparte  and  his  family,  534.  his 
deficiency  in  very  ordinary  accomplish- 
ments, 535. 

Saumur,  account  of  the  capture  of,  by  the 
Vendean  royalists,  xxvi.  18. 

Saunders,  W.  Herbert,  "  Address  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  on  gradually  abo- 
lishing the  poor  law,"  &c.  xxxvi.  110. 

Saussure,  M.  de,  character  of  his  Journey 
in  the  Alps,  xxv.  8^. 

Savigny,  Henri,  "  Naufrage  de  la  fregate 
La  Med  use,"  &c.,  xxx.  388.  See  Cor~ 
reanl.      See  Shipwreck. 

Savings'  Banks,  account  of,  xxv.  135 — 
146. 

Savona,  in  Piedmont,  the  birthplace  of 
Chiabrera  the  poet,  xxix.  210. 

Savoy,  travels  in,  by  M.  Millin,  xxix.  191. 
road  across  the  mountains ;  cascade  of 
Cous;  cathedral  of  Chambery,  193. 
Verney  or  Park,  194.  abbey  of  Haute- 
Combe,  195.     town  of  Aquabella,  ib. 
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church  and  monuments,  ib.  young  Sa- 
voyards going  to  France,  196. 

Sawbridge,  Alderman,  an  advocate  for  the 
doctrine  of  annual  parliaments,  xxviii. 
132. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  infamous  behaviour  of,  to 
Mademoiselle  Chantilly,  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, xxi.  294.  character  of,  by  Ba- 
ron Grimm,  xxiii.  309. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  literal  translation  of,  by 
Miss  Gurney  of  Norwich,  highly  com- 
mended, XXXV.  500. 

heptarchy,  points  in  which  the,  dif- 
fers from  the  corresponding  period  of 
French  history,  xxxv.  499. 

laws   and  institutions,  importance 

of  a  knowledge  of,  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  constitution,  xxxv. 
3,  4.  nature  of  the  Witenagemote,  9, 
10. 

,  oaths   and  forms,  remarks  on, 

xxxiv.  187. 

Saxony,  reasons  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  Prussia,  to  in- 
corporate in  her  monarchy,  xxxii.  404. 
reply  to,  403.  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg's  note  on  the  subject,  406.  re- 
gret that  a  British  minister  should  have 
adopted  such  a  line  of  policy,  408. 

Say,  Jean  Bapt.,  remarks  of,  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  English  prohibitive  system 
of  trade,  xxxii.  G6. 

— — — — ,  passage  from,  on  the  deceptive 
appearances  of  national  prosperity, 
xxxiii.  172.  his  remarks  on  the  absur- 
dity of  endeavouring  to  raise  at  home 
what  we  can  more  cheaply  import 
from  abroad,  346. 

,  the  principle  of  increased  de- 
mand being  created  by  increased  sup- 
ply, first  noticed  by  him,  xxxii.  473. 
his  opinion  respecting  machinery  and 
accumulation,  stated  and  examined, 
xxxv.  102. 

Scandinavian  romances.  Illustrations  of 
Northern  Antiquities  from  the  earlier 
Teutonic  and,  xxvi.  180.     See  }rebe7\ 

Scandinavians,  ancient  laws  of  the,  xxxiv. 
176.  reasons  why  their  jurisprudence 
continued  so  long  pure  and  unsullied, 
ib. — 178.  earliest  point  from  which  its 
progress  can  be  traced,  179.  Norwe- 
gian jurisprudence  said  to  be  derived 
from  England ;  the  four  codes  of  Haco 
and  his  successors,  ib.  revision  of  their 
code  by  King  Magnus,  180.  Icelandic 
version  of  it,  181.  Swedish  provincial 
codes,  ib.  Landzlagh,  or  union  of  their 
custumals,  182.  Jutland  code,  ib.  code 
of  King  Canute,  ib.     Runic  characters, 


183.  substantial  antiquity  and  mutual 
affinity  of  the  Scandinavian  laws,  184. 
authentic  legal  forms,  ib.  symbols  of 
summoning,  185.  definition  of  legal 
domicile,  186.  publication  of  legal 
forms,  187.  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  subject,  188.  poetical  spirit  of  the 
law  forms  ;  assurance  of  time  given  to 
the  murderer,  189.  presence  of  wit- 
nesses to  forms  and  acts,  190.  cus« 
tumal  of  Normandy,  ib.  spirit  of  liti- 
gation, 191.  specimen  of  the  evasions 
allowed  by  the  Norwegian  law,  192 — 
194.  chicanery,  a  uniform  characteris- 
tic of  the  descendants  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, 194.  trial  by  battle,  196-  so- 
cial bonds,  by  which  the  members  of 
the  community  were  knitted  together, 
199.  legislative  provision  for  relieving 
the  poor,  200.  agricultural  laws,  201. 
popular  tribunals  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberty  and  property,  203. 

Scarabaeus,  the,  supposed  by  Dr  Clarke  to 
be  a  type  of  the  sun,  xxi.  139. 

Scarlett,  James,  M.P.,  (now  Sir  James,) 
"  Letter  to,  on  his  Bill  relating  to  the 
Poor  Laws,  by  a  Surrey  Magistrate," 
xxxvi.  110.  the  main  principle  of  his 
bill  good,  but  full  of  inconsistencies, 
110 — 118.  his  character  as  a  lawyer 
and  member  of  Parliament,  119. 

Scaruffi,  proposition  of  a  general  mint  for 
Europe  made  by,  L.  359.  important 
passage  of,  on  a  fixed  standard,  il?. 

"  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and 
in  Italy,"  by  the  author  of  Sketches  of 
India,  xli.  31.  merit  and  charm  of  this 
work,  32.  contents  and  object  of,  41. 
picturesque  descriptions  from,  42.  ruins 
of  Luxor  described  in,  40 — 48.  reflec- 
tions on  the  Pyramids  from,  49.  a  mo- 
dern Greek  cruiser  described  in,  50. 
ascent  to  Etna,  51.  his  reflections  at 
Naples,  53.  faults  of  his  taste  in  wri- 
ting, 54. 

Scepticism  and  dogmatism,  remarks  on 
the  contest  between,  xxii.  235. 

Scepticism,  the,  of  Lord  Byron,  a  singu- 
lar phenomenon  in  the  poetry  of  the 
age,  xxxvi.  96. 

— — —  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remarks 
on  the,  xxxvi.  258.  the  three  most  cele- 
brated sceptics  of  modern  times  zealous 
partisans  of  high  authority  in  govern- 
ment,— Montaigne,  Bayle,  and  Hume  ; 
particulars  in  their  history  which  may 
have  strengthened  or  created  this  pro- 
pensity, ib. — 260.  Pascal's  summary  of 
tiie  arguments  for  and  against  univer- 
sal scepticism,  xxii.  238.  xxxvi.  261. 
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Scepticism,  tiie  pursuit  of  physical  science 
not  favourable  to,  xlviii.  523. 

Schaffbausen,  observations  on  the  English 
and  other  travellers  at,  xxxvii.  309. 

Scharnhorst,  General,  eminent  services  of, 
to  Prussia,  xlii.  ^^65.  contributed  to 
nationalize  the  Prussian  soldiery,  466. 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  behind 
him  the  highest  reputation,  470. 

Scheele,  his  method  of  preserving  vinegar, 
xxiii.  117. 

Schehallion,  one  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Grampian  mountains,  calculation  of  the 
density  of,  compared  with  that  of  the 
earth,  xxii.  96. 

— — — ,  Dr  Maskelyne's  experiments  on, 
to  ascertain  the  attraction  of  mountains, 
xxvi.  39.  Baron  de  Zach's  whimsical 
blunder  in  the  translation  of  the  word, 
ib,  note. 

Scheldt,  decree  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  opening  the  navigation  of  the, 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Holland, 
xxx\iii.  263. 

Schelling,  erroneously  reckoned  one  of  the 
chief  mystics  in  Germany,  xlvi.  341. 
the  intellectual  character  of  tlie  French 
drawn  by,  in  his  "  Methode  des  Aka- 
demischen  Studium,"  349. 

,  the  perfecter  of  the  school  of 
mental  philosophy  founded  by  Fichte, 
L.  197.  theory  of,  that  the  absolute  is 
conceivable  and  cognisable  by  reflection 
and  consciousness,  examined,  207 — 
209.  gratuitous  exposal  of  himself  to 
the  reproach  of  mysticism,  a  reflection 
on  his  aculeness,  216.  alternative,  by 
the  iron  necessity  of  which  he  was  dri- 
ven to  resort,  to  assert  a  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  in  identity,  217.  his  Bruno 
quoted,  218. 

Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  account  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  at,  in  Hungary, 
xxxL  222. 

Scheuchzer,  object  of  his  '•  Piscium  Que- 
relae  et  Vmdiciae,"  xxLx.  314;  of  his 
"  Herbarium  Diluvianum,"  ib.  note. 
his  "  Homo  Diluvii  testis,"  turned  out 
to  be  a  great  lizard,  xxxix.  223. 

Schiller,  Frederick,  character  of,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  xxii.  215.  the  only 
German  writer  of  chaste  or  elegant 
prose,  xxvi.  306. 

,  description  of  the  impression  first 
produced  by  his  Robbers,  by  Mr  Haz- 
litt,  xxxiv.  44a 

■■  ■  ■  ,  harsh  criticism  by,  on  the  Minne- 
singers, xliii.  117. 

,  the  Xenien,  a  series  of  epigrams 
by,  in  the  Musenalmach  for  1793,  re- 


ferred to,  xlvi.  326.  description  of  tlie 
ideal  of  a  pure  artist,  by,  328.  Wil- 
helm  Tell  of,  quoted,  333.  bad  success 
of,  as  an  actor,  in  the  Clavigo  of  Gotbe, 
382. 
Schlage,  the,  a  Russian  punishment,  xxviii. 

382. 
Schlegel,  Frederick,  remarks  on  his  ac- 
count of  Dante,  xxx.  332,  333,  33a 

,  "  Essay  on  the  Language  and 
Philosophy  of  India,"  notice  of,  xxxiii. 
431.     eflFect  it  has  produced,  432. 

,  William  and  Frederick,  account 
of  the  works  and  system  of,  xxii. 
218. 

.,  William  Augustus,  "  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Literature,  translated  by  John 
Black,"  xxvi.  67.  character  of  the  au- 
thor, and  contents  of  the  work,  68. 
extract  explaining  its  object,  ib.  his 
distinction  between  the  romantic  and 
classical  style  of  art,  70 — 75.  his 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
drama,  76.  his  introductory  remarks 
on  the  Grecian  theatre,  77.  his  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  tragedians,  78 — 87; 
of  Aristophanes  and  the  comedians,  87 
—89;  the  French  theatre,  89— 98 ;  of 
Shakspeare,  98 — 104;  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors,  104;  of  the 
Spanish  and  German  drama,  105. 

,  remarks  of,  on  the  character  and 
works  of  Aristophanes,  xxxiv.  281, 
284,  286,  292. 

,  his  proposed  edition  of  Sanscrit 
books,  xxxvi.  264. 

-,  ludicrous  reasons  of  Napoleon's 


government  for  banishing  him  from 
France,  xxxvi.  78. 

Schleusner,  John  Frederick,  notes  o^  on 
Photius's  Greek  Lexicon,  xxi.  331. 

Schlosser,  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  referred  to,  xlii.  461. 

Schmalz,  M.,  System  of  Political  Econo- 
my, by,  xlviii.  88.  a  follower  of  Ques- 
nay,  ib.  practical  part  of  the  work  of, 
praised,  i*.  69.  remarks  of,  on  the 
diflFerent  professions,  89.  enquiry  hy, 
on  the  extent  to  which  government 
may  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  its  sub- 
jects, 90.  his  definition  of  the  duty  of 
government  as  to  that  point  quoted, 
91.  remarks  of,  on  the  violation  of 
correspondence  at  the  post-ofiice,  quo- 
ted, 92.  arguments  of,  for  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  trade,  and  their  supposed 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  ib.  argument  of,  for 
a  free  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
quoted,  93.   circulation  of  the  work  of, 
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under  royal  patronage,  an  auspicious 
omen,  96. 
Schraalz,  M.,  quoted,  to  show  the  reacting 
influence  of  a  high  price  of  corn  against 
the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  L.  355. 
may  be  attended  to  by  those  who  dis- 
trust Mr  Huskisson,  356. 
Schneider,  the  lexicon  of,  quoted,  on  the 

application  of  iv  /u.ia-Xy  xlviii.  196. 
Schoell,  M.  F.,  frank  avowal  by,  of  the 
principles  of  the  Prussian  government 
with  respect  to  Poland,  xxxvii.  514,  note. 
,  "  Histoire  Abregee  de  la  Litte- 
rature  Romaine,  by,"  xl.  375.    division 
of  his  work,  411.     its  defects,  i6.     his 
notes  worthy  the  attention  of  the  most 
advanced  scholars,  412. 
Scholar's  Funeral,  the,  a  poem  by  John 
Wilson,  commended  for  its  singular  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  xxvi.  475. 
Scholastic  disputes  during  the  middle  ages, 
nature   of,  and  results  to  which  they 
have  led,  xxiii.  242. 
School  divines,  their  distinctions,  casuis- 
try and  logic,  favourable  to  habits  of 
careful  and  accurate  thinking,  xxi.  9. 
School  of  Arts,  at  Edinburgh,  origin  of 
the,  xli.  109.     progress  of  the  institu- 
tion, 112.  principles  on  which  it  is  esta- 
blished explained,  113. 
School  of  industry  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  at    Hofwyl,   account  of,    by  Mr 
Brougham  and  M.  Charles  Pictet,  xxxi. 
156 — 161.     origin  of  M.  Fellenberg's 
plans,  xxxii.  489.     farther  details  re- 
specting, 490—498. 
Schoolmasters,  parish,  in  Scotland,  their 
condition,  according  to  Dr  Chalmers, 
one  "  of  recognised  office  and  distinc- 
tion"  among   the   people,  xlvi.    108. 
high  character  and  great  usefulness  of, 
109.     legal  provision  for,  allowed  for  a 
period  of  107  years  to  stand  on  its  ori- 
ginal footing,  110.     notice  of  intended 
measures    in   Parliament  has   excited 
great  anxiety  among,  111.    suggestions 
respecting  the  proper  external  condi- 
tion of,  117.     salary  and  emoluments 
of,  as  fixed  in    1696  and   1803,   119. 
protest  by  the  preses  of  the  society  of, 
on  a  demand  respecting  returns  of  in- 
come by  the  Lord  Advocate,  120.    ac- 
tual present  average  of  the  proper  emo- 
luments of,  121.     addition  to  fees  in 
country  parish  schools  would  not  in- 
crease the  emoluments  of,  1 22.     crite- 
rion of  the  existing  condition  and  pros- 
pects of,   123.     disreputable   employ- 
ments resorted  to  by,  for  the  purpose 
Qi  ekeing  out  a  subsistence,  ib,  124. 


high  scale  of  accomplishments  required 
from,  and  low  rate  of  pay  allowed  to, 
ib.  statement  of  grievances  and  claims 
circulated  by,  in  1824,  126.  minimum 
of  income  proposed  for,  and  remarks  on 
it,  128.  propositions  made  by  the  body 
of,  for  maintaining  the  literary  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates,  129.  soundness 
of  the  claims  of,  for  adequate  payment, 
ib.  130. 

Schoolmen  of  the  middle  age,  treated  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  acrimony,  by  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart,  than  is  consistent  with 
a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Bacon,  xxvii. 
201.  character  of  their  system,  ib.  no- 
tice of  Thomas  Aquinas,  202.  of  Seo- 
tus,  203  ;  of  William  of  Ockham,  ib. 
Richard  Suisset,  206. 

Schools,  account  of  the  existing,  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  xxxi  v.  217 
—219. 

>m  in  Ireland,  books  of  a  pernicious 
tendency  used  in,  xxxvii.  90. 

— — .  for  educating  the  infant  poor  ; 
which  are  most  beneficial,  xxxviii.  440, 
441.  no  moral  instruction  at  Dame 
schools,  441.  Fellenberg's  and  Ow- 
en's schools,  excellent  models,  442. 
Westminster  and  Spitalfields'  schools, 
not  successful,  444.  Bristol  school,  me- 
thod for  reclaiming  the  turbulent,  &c,, 
446.  corporal  punishment  almost  whol- 
ly banished  from;  punishment  by  ridi- 
cule severely  condemned,  447.  species 
of  punishment  recommended,  448. 
sports,  ib.  exercises — their  tendency, 
450.  their  effect,  451.  method  of  in- 
struction peculiarly  attractive  to  child- 
ren, ib.  religious  tuition  at  so  early  an 
age  rather  discouraged,  452.  stated 
meetings  of  the  parents  with  the  teach- 
ers and  patrons,  for  hearing  and  obvi- 
ating complaints,  recommended,  453. 

,  rationale  of  the  effect  of  methods 

followed  at,  in  forming  character,  xli. 
316.  training  followed  at,  how  far  it 
promotes  intellectual  culture,  318. 
good  system  of,  as  regards  regulation 
and  economy  of  time,  &c.  evinced  at 
Hazelwood,  324.  advantages  of  the 
discipline  of,  over  the  methods  of  pri- 
vate tuition,  330.  gradual  practical  im- 
provement in  all  the  details  of,  farther 
shown  at  Hazelwood,  333.  bad  ma- 
nagement of,  in  Ireland,  404.  See 
Hazelwood. 

Schultes,  H.  "  Reflections  on  the  progress 
sive  Decline  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  public  Reform^" 
xxvii,  245. 
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Schurfedebcrge,  in  South  Africa,  geologi- 
cal phenomenon  at,  xxi.  63. 

Schwartzenberg,  Prince,  case  of,  insisted 
on  as  a  signal  failure  of  homoopathic 
medicine,  L.  523. 

Science,  interesting  fact  in  the  present 
state  of,  the  tendency  in  all  its  branch- 
es to  assume  a  character  of  strict  expe- 
riment or  observation,  at  the  expense  of 
all  hypothesis,  xxviii.  175. 

— — ,  comparative  state  of,  in  France 
and  England,  xxxiv.  388—422.  See 
France  and  England. 

Sciences,  relative  rank  of  those  conver- 
sant with  moral,  and  not  with  physi- 
cal elements,  xliii.  G. 

,  series  of  treatises  on  the,  com- 
menced by  the  Society  for  the  Diifusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  xlvi.  225.  politi- 
cal as  well  as  other,  to  be  treated  of  in 
the  publications  of  this  society,  228. 
remarks  by  Mr  Brougham  on  teaching 
the  principles  of,  to  the  working  class- 
es, 232.  expediency  of  familiarizing 
the  people  with  the  political,  234.  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures  of,  passages  from 
Mr  Brougham's  discourse  regarding, 
240.  treatises  on  the,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Useful  Knowledge,  242. 
-,  doubts  on  the  attempt  to  teach 


them  popularly,  by  Dr  Shuttleworth, 
xlviii.  524. 

Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief,  character  of, 
xxii.  C8. 

,  rencontre  of  a  British  officer  with, 

on  his  return  from  the  chase,  xli.  39, 
40. 

Scipio,  Publius,  bold  and  skilful  march 
of,  by  which  the  progress  of  Hannibal 
towards  Rome  was  arrested,  xxxv. 
385. 

Scipio  Africanus,  enlarged  views  of,  in 
transferring  the  seat  of  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  into  Africa,  xxxv.  386. 

Sclotheim,  Baron  Von,  reference  to  the 
introduction  to  his  Petrefaqtenkunde, 
for  the  existence  of  human  fossil  bones, 
xxxix.  224. 

Scoresby,  William,  jun.  (now  the  Rev.) 
"  On  the  Greenland  or  Polar  Ice," 
XXX.  1.  exhibits  the  conclusions  of  a 
most  diligent,  accurate,  and  scientific 
observer,  3.  his  idea  that  during  1816 
and  1817  two  thousand  square  leagues 
of  ice  have  disappeared  in  the  Green- 
land seas,  20.  his  plan  for  approaching 
to  the  Pole  over  the  icy  continent,  af- 
fords perhaps  the  only  tolerable  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  the  design,  39. 

— , "  Remarks  on  the  probability  pf 


reaching  the  North  Pole ;  being  an  ex- 
amination of  the  recent  expedition  un- 
der Captain  Parry,"  by,  xlviii.  423. 
plan  of,  for  a  new  expedition  to  the 
Pole  by  lanit  not  exactly  satisfactory, 
443.  but  deserves  attentive  considera- 
tion, 444.  sledge  recommended  by,  ob- 
jected to,  lb.  proposition  of,  that  the 
boat  recommended  by  him  should  be 
drawn  by  rein-deer,  examined,  445. 
misplaced  importance  attached  by,  to 
the  meridian  followed  for  the  Polar  ex- 
peditions, 445.  objection  of,  to  the 
season  when  the  last  expedition  set  out, 
well  founded,  446.  period  fixed  by,  for 
the  commencement  of  a  new  expedi- 
tion, not  well  chosen,  447. 

Scotch  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
number  of,  previous  to  the  reform  cf 
the  courts,  xxi.  104.  not  diminished 
by  the  new  arrangements,  ih.  prolixity 
in  the  pleadings  almost  inevitable,  xxxix. 
437.  greatly  affected  by  the  present 
system,  443.  arrangements  proposed 
will  neither  satisfy  the  courts,  the  pro- 
fession, nor  the  suitors,  453. 

Scotch  Bar,  remarks  on  the  forensic  elo- 
quence of  the,  xxxiii.  265.  its  inde- 
pendence the  best  preservative  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  xxxix.  377. 

Scotch  Burgh  Reform,  documents  con- 
nected with  the  question  of,  xxx.  503. 
interest  which  the  subject  has  excited, 
ib.  circumstances  which  have  recently 
combined  to  revive  the  scheme  of  Re- 
form, ib.  new  set  granted  to  the  burgh 
of  Montrose ;  refused  to  that  of  Aber- 
deen, 504.  sudden  change  in  the  opi- 
nion of  government  and  its  advisers,  ib. 
the  proposed  reform  not  necessarily 
connected  with  that  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  505.  nature  of  the  Scottish 
burghs;  points  in  which  they  differ  from 
those  of  England,  506.  the  magistrates 
and  council  originally  elected  by  the 
burgesses  themselves,  507.  this  privi- 
lege taken  from  them  by  the  statute  5th 
James  III.,i6.  supposed  design  of  that 
statute,  508.  manner  in  which  the  town 
councils  elect  their  successors  different 
in  different  burghs,  but  the  system  the 
same  in  all,  509.  disadvantages  and 
abuses  resulting  from  it,  and  expediency 
of  restoring  the  right  of  election  to  the 
burgesses,  as  the  only  mode  of  correct- 
ing the  evil,  510 — 516.  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  be  anticipated  from  this 
measure,  both  to  the  representation  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  political  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  516.  from  what  (juaN 
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ter  the  remedy  should  be  derived;  rea- 
sons for  regarding  both  the  crown  and 
the  convention  of  burghs  as  incompe- 
tent to  grant  the  reform  required,  and 
Parliament  as  the  most  legitimate  and 
adequate  source,  518 — 520.  reasons  for 
questioning  the  legality  of  the  course  of 
proceeding  adopted  towards  Aberdeen, 
and  regret  that  government  should  have 
followed  it,  ti>. — 522.  the  great  and 
paramount  abuse  of  the  system,  as  it 
atfects  the  parliamentary  representation, 
522—524. 

Scotch  courts  of  law,  proposed  reform  of, 
under  the  late  administration,  xxi.  104i. 
rejected,  and  another  plan  substituted 
by  the  present  ministers,  ib.  this  has 
not  diminished  the  number  of  appeals, 
105. 

— —  and  English  operatives,  inequality 
between  their  wages  of  labour,  xxxiii. 
391. 

Scotland,  prisons  in,  account  of,  by  Mr 
Neild ;  Edinburgh  county  Bridewell, 
xxii.  393.  Ayr,  394.  the  act  of  l??^ 
did  not  extend  its  operation  to  them, 
395.  abominably  filthy,  and  generally 
want  court-yards,  ib.  law  of,  with  re- 
spect to  imprisoned  debtors,  mistaken 
idea  of  the  harshness  of,  entertained  by 
Mr  Neild  and  others,  396.  Edinburgh 
city  jail,  397. 

agriculture  of.  -See  Sinclair,  Sir 

John  ;  and  Agriculture  of  Scotland. 

,  the  total  want  of  every  thing  like 

popular  election,  the  reason  why  poli- 
tical feelings  and  popular  spirit  so  rare- 
ly break  forth  in,  xxiv.  108.  note. 

■  in  ancient  times,  singular  resem- 

blance between,  and  Afghaunistan  in 
the  present  day,  xxv.  427. 

Reformed  Church  of,  intolerant 


principles  professed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  clergy  of,  at  her  first  establishment 
by  law,  xxvii.  165.  benefits  which 
she  has  conferred  upon  the  country,  175. 
no  church  which  better  answers  all  the 
good  purposes  of  an  establishment,  180. 
,  Courts  of  Law  in.  Letter  to  the 


Rt  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  on  the,  xxxviii. 
226. 

,  combination  of  the  master  paper- 
makers  of,  against  their  workmen,  xxxix. 
328.  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary respecting,  and  its  proceedings 
against  workmen  combining,  337 — 
340.     See  Court  of  Justiciary. 

,  account  of  the  establishments  for 
lunatics  in,  xxviii.  446 — 448. 
,  government  of,  with  reference  to 


public  freedom,  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution, always  defective  in  theory,  and 
generally  detestable  in  practice,  xxxix. 
363.  very  little  improved  by  that  event, 
or  by  the  Union,  364.  the  only  sub- 
stantial progress  made  in  political  im- 
provement, has  been  owing  to  her  en- 
joying the  protection  of  the  English 
Parliament,  ib.  her  political  system 
must  undergo  complete  revision,  392. 
duty  of  the  present  generation  to  hand 
it  down  to  posterity,  not  only  unim- 
paired, but  improved,  U). 

Scotland,  parochial  system  of,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  xxviii.  9.  plan  for  dimi- 
nishing or  abolishing  pauperism  in  the 
larger  towns,  23.  population  and  ex- 
penditure of  some  parishes  where  there 
is  no  assessment,  xxix.  274.  case  of 
the  parish  of  Dunblane,  278,  note,  of 
the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  281. 
population  and  expenditure  of  parishes 
where  legal  assessments  have  been  in- 
troduced, 282,  notes,  remarkable  case 
of  the  Gorbals  parish  of  Glasgow,  296. 

— — — ,  Deccription  of  the  Western  Isles 
of,  by  Dr  MaccuUoch,  xxxiii.  442.  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  which  a  scientific 
voyager  has  to  encounter  in  these 
islands,  amounting  to  nearly  120  in 
number,  444 — 447.  visit  to  Barra 
Head,  and  to  Loch  Scarig,  445.  estimate 
of  the  population,  447  ;  their  wretch- 
ed poverty  and  deplorable  ignorance, 
448.  invincible  indolence  of  all  classes, 
450.  visit  to  the  island  of  Rona  ;  con- 
tented spirit  of  the  single  family  resi- 
dent there,  451.  state  of  their  agricul- 
ture, 454.  sketch  of  their  geology  and 
mineralogy,  455 — 470. 

,    Geological    Essay    on,    by   Dr 

Boue,  xxxviii.  422—432. 

,  Travels  in,  and  in  the  Hebrides, 
by  Necker  de  Saussure,  xxxviii.  413. 
433—437. 

-,  examination  of  the  parliamentary 


evidence  relative  to  the  discontents  in, 
in  1819,  xxxiii.  218—220. 
,  Mr  Curran's  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of,  in  1810,  xxxiii.  293. 

Jacobite  Relics  of,  published  by 


Mr  Hogg,  xxxiv.  148—160. 
,  abstract  of  the  information  col- 


lected by  the  Education  Committee  re- 
specting the  existing  means  of  educa- 
tion in,  xxxiv.  215,  216—219.  See 
Schoolmaster, 

,  plan  for  correcting  the  defects  of 

the  parliamentary  representation  of, 
xxxiv.  490—492. 
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Scotland,  fast  approach  to  a  crisis  in,  with 
respect  to  Poor  Laws,  xli.  229.  checks 
to  pauperism  in,  not  so  eiTectual  as  to 
remove  alarm,  231.  management  of 
the  poor  in,  how  conducted,  232.  only 
three  parishes  in,  assessed  for  poor  be- 
fore 1700,  235.  number  of  assessed 
parishes  in,  in  1819,  237.  poverty  and 
poor's  rates  both  increased  in,  240. 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in,  re- 
specting settlement,  the  definition  of 
eligible  claimants,  and  the  amount  of 
relief  under  the  Poor  Laws,  244.  ap- 
peals to  sheriffs  in,  and  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  by  claimants  for  parochial  re- 
lief, successful,  246. 

,  statement  of  the  numbers  and 

average  incomes  of  the  clergy  in,  xlv. 
377.  explanation  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in,  392. 

' ",  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in,  a  demand  for  the  revision  of, 
has  been  long  growing,  xli.  450. 
elaborate  "  Defence"  of  the  criminal 
system  in,  to  what  it  amounts,  451. 
comparison  of  the  legal  establishments 
of,  with  those  of  England,  ineptly  point- 
ed, 452.  Lord  Advocate  of,  discussion 
respecting  his  powers,  duties,  and  situ- 
ation, 454.  introduction  of  Grand  Ju- 
ries into,  what  it  means,  458.  imper- 
fections of  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in,  what  they  really  amount 
to,  460.  power  of  review  in  civil,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  like  power  as  applied 
to  criminal  judgments  in,  462.  power 
of  Justices  of  Peace  in,  fully  as  great  as 
it  ought  to  be,  463.] 

,  revenue  derived  from  duties  on 

coffee  in,  xli.  493. 

,  people  of,  traduced  by  Dr  Lin- 
gard,  xlii.  28. 

act  of  parliament  of  1695,  natu 


ralizing  alien  purchasers  of  stock  in  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  shamefully  violated 
by  Lord  Eldon,  xlii.  130. 

law  of  partnership  in,  as  affects 


the  banking  system  of,  compared  with 
that  of  England,  xliii.  281.  state  of 
banking  in,  and  circumstances  which 
affect  the  trade,  considered,  282-  num- 
ber of  partners  in  the  banks  of,  ib. 
fluctuations  in  the  currency  of,  shown 
to  have  been  great,  284. 

,  origin  of  entails  in,  and  extent  to 

which  they  reach,  xliii.  442.  circum- 
stances under  which  entails  were  intro- 
duced, 443.  number  of  deeds  of  entail 
recorded  in,  from  1685  to  1825,  446. 
half  of  the  territory  of,  fettered  by  en- 


tails, 447.  situation  of  proprietors  in, 
under  these  deeds,  448,  449.  proceed- 
ings of  learned  and  public  bodies  in,  on 
the  law  of  entail,  since  1764,  458. 

Scotland,  condition  of  the  distillers  in,  in 
1826,  adverted  to,  xliv.  74.  long  dis- 
counts by  the  banks  of,  their  conse- 
quences, 87.  striking  example  of  the 
fall  of  the  value  of  land  in,  346. 

— ,  Letter  to  the  Peers  of,  by  Lord 
Kinnaird,  on  the  peculiar  hardships  of 
their  political  situation,  xliv.  397.  bill 
introduced  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806, 
for  amending'the  representation  of  the 
peerage  of,  398.  peerage  of,  in  what 
particulars  inferior  in  legislative  inde- 
pendence to  the  Irish,  ib.  399.  system 
of  judicial  promotion  in,  remarks  on, 
407. 

,  beneficial  eflfects  of  a  reduction 

of  the  duty  on  spirits  distilled  in,  xlv. 
169. 

,  early  effects  of  the  government 

of,  to  promote  education,  a  curious  fact 
in  the  history  of  a  rude  nation,  xlvi. 
107.  parochial  schools  in,  free,  in  their 
original  plan,  from  the  defects  of  chari- 
ty schools,  108.  taste  for  education  in, 
little  to  have  been  expected  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  109.  early  education 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  has  given  their  in- 
creased happiness  a  gratifying  character, 
1 10.  valuable  parliamentary  documents, 
showing  the  state  of  parochial  education 
in,  111.  insufiiciency  of  the  present 
means  of  parish  education  in,  112,  11,3. 
state  of  popular  education  in  the  High- 
lands of,  114.  practical  remedies  for  defi- 
ciency of  parochial  schools  in,  116.  in- 
crease of  schools  in,  and  an  addition  to 
their  respectability  recommended,  117. 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  exact  existing 
establishment  of  a  parochial  school  in, 
118 — 120.  number  and  revenue  of 
parish  schools  in,  from  the  Digest  of 
1818,  121.  considerations  on  the  du- 
ties and  emoluments  of  schoolmasters 
in,  122 — 126.  demands  of  the  school- 
masters of,  for  amelioration,  stated,  ib., 
127,  128.  has  peculiar  claims  upon 
the  patronage  of  the  state  for  her  edu- 
cation, 131. 
,  example  of  the  union  of,  with 


England,  contrasted  with  the  origin  and 
results  of  a  like  measure  in  Ireland,  xlvi. 
436.  consequences  which  would  have 
resulted  in,  from  a  delay  of  the  union, 
437. 

— ,  divorce  bills  not  used  in,  xlvii. 
101.     the  law  affecting  marriages  of 
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English  parties  in,  considered,  105 
— 108.  civil  law  doctrine  respecting 
marriage  prevails  in,  108.  conflict  be- 
tween the  law  of,  and  that  of  England, 
on  the  effect  of  marriages,  and  the  power 
of  divorce  in,  109 — 113.  amendment 
in  the  law  of  marriage  in,  proposed  and 
considered,  115 — 118. 

Scotland,  impulse  given  by  the  philoso- 
phy of,  to  that  of  France  at  the  present 
day,  L.  105,  106. 

— — ,  immense  extent  of  illegal  distil- 
lation in,  L.  491.  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  made  in,  and  net  amount 
of  revenue  therefrom,  from  1821  to 
1828,  492. 

— — — ,  tithe  system  of,  not  oppressive  ; 
joined  to  her  immunity  from  any  extra- 
ordinary poor  rate,  a  cause  of  her  pros- 
perity, xxxviii.  3.  history  and  present 
state  of,  likely  to  afford  direction  in  the 
course  of  improvement  in  the  sister 
countries,  ib.  progress  of  the  law,  &c. 
relative  to,  and  to  provision  for  the 
established  church,  7 — 18.  principles 
which  it  may  yet  be  well  for  our  neigh- 
bours to  adopt,  19.  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  tithe-law,  as  established  by 
Charles  I.,  ib.  beneficial  to  proprietors, 
but  difficult  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, 20.  means  adopted  to  expedite 
the  valuations  of  tithes,  21.  not  yet, 
however,  fully  accomplished,  22.  early 
adoption  of  the  valuation  the  cause  of 
the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted,  24. 
sales  of  tithes  not  numerous  previous  to 
the  Revolution  ;  more  frequent  since 
that  period,  25. 

,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of,  from 

the  Restoration  of  Charles  XL,  by  Sir 
George  Mackerzie  of  Rosehaugh, 
knight,"  xxxvi.  1.  strange  manner  in 
which  the  manuscript  was  rescued  from 
destruction,  2.  trial  of  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyll, U — 15.  Duke  of  Lauderdale's 
government,  19.  projected  union  with 
England  defeated  by  the  demands  of  the 
Scots,  21.  discussion  in  the  Scotch 
council  held  in  London  by  Charles  II. 
respecting  the  re-establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy, 26.  decided  in  favour  of  it,  28. 
administration  of  Charles  II.  an  instruc- 
tive part  of  history,  29—31.  See  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Select  Melodies  of,  intersper- 


sed with  those  of  Ireland  and  Wales, 
by  George  Thomson,"  xxxix.  67.  See 
T/io7nso7i. 

,  "  The  Songs  of.  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern J  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 


&c.,  by  Allan  Cunningham,"  xlvii.  104. 
See  Cunningham. 

Scotsman  newspaper,  character  of  the, 
xxxviii.  369. 

Scott,  George,  the  draughtsman  who  ac- 
companied Mungo  Park  on  his  second 
journey  to  Africa,  xxiv.  478.  his  death, 
480,  481. 

-s — ,  of  Aimwell,  a  Quaker  poet,  xxxiv. 
350. 

,  John,  "  A  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814," 

xxiv.  505.  description  of  his  first  im- 
pressions on  landing  at  Dieppe,  521. 

,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  his  patronage  of 

James  Hogg,  xxiv.  159. 

,   "  The   Lord   of   the   Isles,"   a 

Poem,  by,  xxiv.  273.  general  charac- 
teristics, ib.  not  so  interesting  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion,  ib.  the 
title  a  misnomer,  274.  objections  to 
the  plan  of  the  story, /6.  in  what  it  differs 
from  the  author's  preceding  works,  275. 
considered  not  suflSciently  national,  276. 
outline  of  the  story,  ib — 281.  extracts, 
281—294. 

,  believed,  from  internal  evidence, 

to  be  the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  xxiv. 
243. 

,  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author 

of  Waverley,  comprising  Waverley,  Guy 
Mannering,  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  first,  second,  and  third 
series,  xxxiii.  1—8.  (See  the  works 
under  their  separate  titles  ; 
Waverley,  xxiv.  208—243. 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  xxviii.  193— 
259. 

Rob  Roy,  xxix.  403—432. 
Ivanhoe,  xxxiii.  8 — 54.) 

,  German  review  of  his  edition  of 

Sir  Tristrem,  xxvi.  196,  note. 

,  contributions  of,  to  Weber  and 

Jamieson's  Illustrations  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  xxvi.  214. 

,  his  edition  of  Dr  Jonathan  Swift's 

works,  xxvii.  1.  his  singular  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  of  editor ;  charac- 
ter of  the  edition,  9;  of  his  Life  of 
Swift,  ib.  much  too  favourable  to  his 
author,  10.  his  apology  for  Swift's 
dereliction  of  his  first  political  princi- 
ples, 14.  encomium  on  his  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Oxford,  19.  his  repre- 
sentation of  Swift's  personal  character 
too  partial,  24.  his  account  of  Swift's 
conduct  to  Vanessa,  and  to  Stella,  31 ; 
of  Vanessa's  death,  35 ;  of  the  death 
of  Stella,  41.  his  observations  on  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  47. 
■     ,  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  Jacobin 
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ism  to  be  found  in  his  avowed  and  sup- 
posed writings,  xxxiv.  149.  Mr  Hogg's 
imitation  of  his  bad  and  bald  jokes  cen- 
sured, 155. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  beautiful  song  of  Allan 
Vourich,  in  Thomson's  Melodies,  xxxix. 
83. 

,  valuable  assistance  rendered  by, 
to  Dr  Meyrick,  in  all  that  relates  to 
Scotch  armour,  for  his  "  Enquiry  into 
Ancient  Armour,"  xxxix.  349. 
— — — ,  account  by,  of  his  interview  with 
Robert  Burns,  xlviii.  296. 

,  Essay  of,  on  PlantingWaste  Lands, 
attacked  by  Mr  Withers,  xlix.  119. 
great  experience  of,  in  planting,  not  at- 
tended to  by  his  opponent,  121.  visit 
made  by,  to  the  plantations  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  123. 
Scottish  Juries.  See  Juries. 
Scottish  Language,  Dr  Jamieson's  "  Sup- 
plement to  his  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the,"  xlvii.  487.  similarity  of  the 
language  of,  on  the  north-east  coast 
to  the  Danish,  490.  transitions  of  the 
sense  of  words  in,  exhibited,  491.  early 
habits  of,  in  regard  to  subsistence,  ex- 
hibited from  philology,  496 — 500.  ex- 
istence of  the  beaver  in,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, inferred,  502.  the  buck-basket 
of  Falstaff  explained  from  the  language 
of,  503.  relics  of  the  custom  of  foster- 
age in,  504.  curious  explication*  of  a 
point  of  law  in,  from  Balfour's  Prac- 
ticks,  511.  striking  superstition  of,  in 
regard  to  fire,  511.  termination  of 
bondage  of  servants  in,  when  fixed,  513. 
I  Novels,  secondary ;  a  set  of  lively 

and  deservedly  popular  works,  xxxix. 
159.  our  tardy  notice  of  them  a  re- 
futation of  the  charge  brought  against 
us  of  national  partiality,  ib.  imitations 
of  the  inimitable  Waverley  novels,  in- 
ferior, but  the  best  copies  that  have 
been  produced,  160;  the  works  ascribed 
to  three  separate  authors;  character- 
istics of  each,  161,  162.  story  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  with  extracts, 
162—170.  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  170. 
the  Provost,  with  extracts,  171 — 177. 
four  other  novels  of  the  same  author, 
177 — 179.  Valerius,  ib.  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  with  extracts, 
181 — 185.  Adam  Blair,  with  extracts, 
185 — 189.  Margaret  Lindsay,  vk-ith 
extracts,  189—195. 
■  Schoolmasters.   See  Schoolmasters. 

Scotus,  Duns,  carried  the  genius  of  the 
scholastic  system  to  its  extreme  point, 
xxvii.  203. 


Scripture  narrative,  imprudence  of  con- 
necting the  details  of,  with  tlie  results 
of  physical  enquiry,  and  particularly  of 
geology,  xxxix.  197.  remarkable  pas- 
sage from  the  preface  to  Burnet's  Theo- 
ry of  the  Earth  upon  the  subject,  ib.  one 
important  point  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  deluge  directly  in  opposition  to 
the  inferences  which  Mr  Buckland's 
work  goes  to  establish,  233.  See  Buck- 
land.     See  Deluge. 

Scrivelsby,  feudal  honour  incident  to  the 
possession  of  the  manor  of,  xxxv.  1. 

Sculpture  in  the  Louvre  in  1802;  re- 
flections suggested  by  the  view  of  the, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  xxiii,  471. 

— — — — ,  recent  rise  of  .a  great  school  of, 
in  Europe,  xliii.  498.  became  the 
property  of  Canova,  not  less  by  inherit- 
ance than  by  purchase,  499.  state  of, 
at  Venice,  in  Canova's  youth,  500. 
how  cultivated  in  Rome  during  the 
studies  of  Canova,  502.  number  of 
complete  works  in,  executed  by  Canova, 
504.  style  of,  adopted  by  Canova,  506. 
facilities  for  the  pursuits  of,  presented 
at  Carrara,  508.  monumental  style  of, 
in  Britain,  remarks  on,  509.  allegori- 
cal form  of,  reprehended,  510. 

Lectures  on,  by  Flaxman,  criti- 


cised in  their  scope  and  spirit,  L.  231. 
unfortunate  parallel  between,  and  paint- 
ing, by  Fluxman,  233.  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of,  in  Britain,  ib. — 
235.  check  to  the  progress  of,  at  the 
Reformation,  improperly  stated  by  Flax- 
man,  235.  observations  on  monuments 
of,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ib.  236. 
feelings  which  lead  us  to  dwell  long  and 
willingly  on  the  details  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  early  works  of,  in  our  own 
country,  ib.  237.  considerations  on 
the  influence  of  science  on  the  progress 
of,  ib.  characteristics  of,  in  ancient 
Egypt,  238.  formal  and  mechanic  prin- 
ciples improperly  applied  to  account 
for  the  improved  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in,  239.  excellence  in,  shown  not  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  progress  of  ma- 
thematical and  anatomical  science,  240, 
241.  during  the  best  times  of,  in 
Greece,  anatomy  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  as  a  science,  242.  admir- 
able remarks  on  the  value  of^entiment 
and  individual  inspiration  in,  by  Flax- 
man,  243.  of  Phidias  at  Athens,  de- 
scribed, ib.  works  of,  by  Praxitele?, 
enumerated,  244.  perfection  of,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Theseus  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  J  reflections  on,  245,    dispu- 
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ted  points  of  vital  interest  to,  settled  by 
the  Elgin  marbles,  246.  common- 
place remarks,  and  quotations  on  beau- 
ty in,  by  Flaxman,  censured,  247.  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  in,  to  be  sought  for  in 
ancient  statues,  and  not  in  the  scholia 
of  commentators,  248.  principle  of 
beauty  in,  as  seen  in  the  Greek  statues, 
defined,  249.  the  natural  and  ideal 
styles  of,  how  distinguished  by  Mr 
Flaxman,  ib.  remarks  on  the  epithet 
ideal  as  properly  applied  to  the  beauty 
of,  250, 251.  use  of  golden  ornaments 
and  precious  stones  in,  vindicated  by 
Flaxman,  251,  252.  remarks  by  Flax- 
man  on  the  painting  of,  252,  253.  en- 
quiry into  the  true  reason  why  the  co- 
louring of,  is  reckoned  meretricious  or 
unnatural,  ih.  question  why  it  should 
be  more  pure,  severe,  and  abstracted 
than  other  arts,  answered,  254.  rank 
assigned  by  Flaxman  to  Michael  Angelo 
in,  questioned,  ib.  255.  interest  felt 
in  the  perfection  of,  in  Greece,  sinks 
before  that  excited  by  the  period  of  its 
restoration,  255. 

Sea,  the,  estimate  of  the  mean  depth  of,  by 
Keil,  and  by  Laplace,  xxvii.  153.  cal- 
culation of  the  mass  of,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  globe,  152. 

Sea-lands,  or  provinces  of  Friesland,  ac- 
count of,  xxxii.  9 — 18. 

Seamen,  good  ones  formed  under  the  sys- 
tem of  impressment,  afford  no  excuse 
for  the  continuance  of  it,  xli.  154.  ad- 
ditional number  of,  required  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  not  so  great  as  is 
supposed,  157.  number  of,  in  the 
merchant  service,  does  not  include  near- 
ly all  the  bred  mariners  who  may  be 
available  for  war,  158.  number  of,  in 
king's  ships,  compared  with  what  it  was 
prior  to  1793,  159.  wages  of,  in  the 
navy,  hitherto  lower  than  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  160.  foreign,  serving  in 
British  ships ;  statement  of  their  num- 
ber, by  Mr  Rickman,  161.  wages  of, 
compared  with  those  of  shipwrights 
and  sailmakers,  162.  according  to 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  driven  to  other 
countries  by  impressment,  163.  wages 
of,  in  1793  and  1824,  compared,  164. 
number  of,  not  lessened  by  the  fear 
of  dangers  incident  to  their  profes- 
sion, 165.  dangers  of,  in  king's  and 
merchant  ships,  compared,  166.  great 
numbers  of,  employed  by  privateers, 
167.  waste  of  life  among,  by  battle ; 
small  influence  of,  on  their  wages,  169. 
statements  respecting  the  number  of, 


killed  and  wounded  in  five  great  victo- 
ries, 170.  wages  of,  to  be  measured  in 
proportion  to  the  average  wages  of  ar- 
tisans, 171.  when  impressed,  can  only 
be  coerced  at  a  great  expense,  173. 
small  relative  number  of,  obtained  by 
impressment,  177.  greater  number 
of,  at  the  close  of  last  war,  were  men- 
of-war's  men,  178.  number  of,  driven 
to  America  by  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment, ib.  desertion  of  ships  of  war  by, 
very  extensive  and  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences, 179.  prospective  measures 
necessary  to  provide  a  supply  of,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  180.  race  of,  for  war- 
like purposes,  would-be  infinitely  im- 
proved by  voluntary  enlistment,  181. 
proposition  for  breeding,  independent  of 
merchant  ships,  xlii.  297.  number  of, 
on  the  peace  establishment,  and  in  the 
merchant  service,  298. 

Seamen,  severe  punishments  of,  shown 
not  to  be  necessary,  xlvii.  405,  plan  of 
Lord  Collingwood  for  keeping  up  a 
supply  of,  406.  advantages  of  the  youth 
of  England  and  Scotland  for  the  pro- 
fession of,  407.  bad  effect  of  employ- 
ing unskilful  officers  on  the  character 
of,  411.  beat  into  insubordination, 
according  to  Lord  Collingwood,  by  rich 
people  living  on  the  navy,  and  not  ser- 
ving in  it,  414.  striking  anecdote  show- 
ing the  desperate  conduct  of,  when  out- 
raged by  cruelty,  ib.  hardships  of  the 
unprovided  families  of,  pleaded  by  Lord 
Collingwood,  415.  must  be  made  from 
an  early  period  of  life,  416.  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  ib.  good  ones, 
how  to  be  made,  417.  dangerous  spirit 
evinced  by,  on  a  recent  occasion,  418. 

Search,  right  of,  the  reciprocal  exercise  of 
the,  recommended  to  be  adopted  by 
France  and  England,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual preventive  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  xxxvi.  48.  necessity  of  it  recog- 
nised by  the  American  Congress,  50, 51. 

Search's  "  Light  of  Nature."  See  Titcker. 

Sea  water,  congelation  of,  Mr  Nairne  and 
Dr  Higgins's  experiments  on  the,  xxx. 
3.  a  fact  now  completely  established, 
15. 

Sebastiani,  system  of  Ethics  by,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  English  philo- 
sophers ;  its  publication  at  Rome  a 
creditable  example  of  the  liberal  admi- 
nistration of  the  Roman  State,  xxxvi. 
249,  note. 

,  General,  declaration  of,   in  the 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  regarding 
Switzerland,  xxxvii.  137. 
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Second -sight,  curious  testimony  to  the  ex- 
istence of,  among  Scotcli  Highlanders, 
xliii.  52.  instance  of,  reported  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  53. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  his  Account  of  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall  and  part  of  De- 
vonshire, xxxvii.  239 — 248. 

Sedgwicke,  ^{^,  estimate  by,  from  the 
number  of  stamps,  of  the  amount  of 
country  notes  in  circulation,  from  1810 
to  1818  inclusive,  xliii.  273. 

Sedition,  result  of  trials  for,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  first  offence,  compared  with  that 
of  those  in  England  for  the  second,  xli. 
463. 

Seetzen,  Mr,  account  of  his  Travels  in 
Syria,  &c.,  xxxiv.  112,  113. 

Segur,  Count  de,  curious  circumstance  by 
which  he  was  nominated  minister  of 
war  to  Louis  XVI.,  xxx.  441—443. 

,  his  parallel  between  the  parti- 
tioning powers  of  Poland,  and  the 
French  Revolutionary  committee,  xxii. 
309. 

Selden,  John,  his  "  Mare  Clausum  "  re- 
ferred to,  xlii.  119. 

"  Select  Melodies  of  Scotland."  See 
Thomson. 

Seleucia,  error  regarding  the  site  of,  by 
Captain  Keppel,  xlvii.  376 ;  shown 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  Koche,  377 
— 379.    farther  remarks  on,  xlviii.  204. 

Self-annihilation,  doctrine  of,  examined  by 
Dr  Channing,  L.  135. 

Selfishness,  operation  of,  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  useful  reform,  and  in  ob- 
structing the  redress  of  public  grie- 
vances, xli.  410. 

Selim,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  character  of, 
xxi.  135. 

Sempere  y  Guarinos,  Don  Juan,  "  Bib- 
blioteca  Espanola  Economico-politica," 
xxii.  184.  consists  of  extracts  from 
old  Spanish  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  decline  of  their  country,  with 
remarks  by  the  compiler,  187.  account 
of  the  laws  in  Spain  relative  to  the  poor, 
ib.  similar  in  many  respects  to  those 
of  England  on  the  same  subject,  188. 
enquiry  into  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  increase  of  the  poor  all  over  Europe 
about  the  same  time,  189. 

,  "Histoiredes  Cortes  d'Espagne," 
xxxi.  94.  notice  of  the  author  ;  object 
of  his  work  to  oppose  the  opinions  of 
Marina  in  his  Theory  of  the  Cortes,  ib. 

Semple,  Robert,  "  Observations  on  a  Tour 
from  Hamburg,  through  Berlin,  Gor- 
litz,  and  Breslau,  to  Silverberg,  and 
thence  to  Gottenburg,"  xxii.  434.    the, 


book  principally  occupied  with  a  detail 
of  the  author's  treatment  by  Lord 
Cathcart,  435.  contains  many  valuable 
notices  respecting  the  countries  to 
which  it  relates,  ib.  account  of  Heli- 
goland, ib.,  Hamburg,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks, 436.  journey  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin,  ib.  Berlin  and  Baruth,  437. 
account  of  his  reception  by  Lord  Cath- 
cart, 438 — 440.  journey  to  Gorlitz 
and  Silverberg,  440.  detail  of  his  con- 
finement in  the  fortress  of  Silverberg, 
441 — 446.  liberation,  and  remarks  on 
Lord  Cathcart's  conduct,  ib.  journey 
from  Berlin  to  Gottenburg,  447. 

Senainville,  E.  J.  Guillaret,  "  Notice  sur 
les  Travaux  de  la  Soci^te  d'Encourage- 
mentpour  I'lndustrie  Nationale,"  xxxii. 
340. 

Seneca,  remarks  on  his  character  as  a  dra- 
matist, by  Schlegel,  xxvi.  86. 

,  account  of  the  different  motives 


of  ancient  states  to  found  colonies,  by, 
quoted,  xlii.  271. 

,  theory  of,  on  the  aliment  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  quoted,  xlv. 
302. 

censure  passed  by,  on  the  ancient 


reporters,  quoted,  xlviii.  359. 

— — ,  the  tragedian,  account  of  his 
pieces,  xlix.  339. 

Senftenberg,  wonderful  cures  performed 
in  the  town  of,  by  homoopathic  treat- 
ment, L.  521. 

Senior,  F.  W.,  Lectures  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  by,  xlviii.  170.  condition 
respecting  the  chair  held  by,  under 
which  his  lectures  are  published,  ib. 
satisfactory  argument  of,  on  the  con- 
nexion between  happiness  and  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  173,  174.  additional 
considerations  which  might  have  been 
stated  by,  on  the  moral  evils  attributed 
to  wealth,  175.  the  objections  of  prac- 
tical men  as  well  as  moralists  encoun- 
tered by,  176.  declaimers  against  theory 
properly  treated  by,  ib.  his  account  of 
the  rise  of  Political  Economy,  and  of 
the  prejudices  current  regarding  it,  177. 
mercantile  system  ably  discussed  by, 
178.  consequences  of  an  efiiux  of  gold 
and  silver  pointed  out  by,  179.  favour- 
able balance  of  trade,  according  to  the 
mercantile  definition,  exposed  by,  180, 
181.  importantdocument  on  the  science 
of  trade  introduced  in  his  last  lecture, 
by,  183.  good  service  likely  to  be  done 
to  political  economy  by,  184. 

Sensuality  the  most  prominent  and  re- 
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markable  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  xxix.  390. 

Seppings,  Sir  Robert,  testimony  of,  before 
Parliament,  to  the  superior  quality  of 
Baltic  timber  to  tliat  imported  from 
Canada,  xliii.  350. 

Seraglio  of  the  Grand  Seignor  at  Constan- 
tinople, description  of  the  interior  of, 
by  Dr  Clarke,  xxi.  J33. 

Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  the  novels  of, 
enumerated,  xlii.  191. 

Serigo,  account  of  the  island  of,  by  Mr 
Gait,  xxiii.  51. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  particular  occasions, 
by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  xxiii. 
421--440. 

,  the  delivery  of,  presents  the  most 

ad  vantageous  opportunity  oforatory,xlv. 
148.  prodigious  number  of,  delivered 
in  England  and  Wales,  ib.  form  the 
most  numerous  of  publications,  and  have 
the  fewest  readers,  149.  may  borrow 
help  from  worldly  rhetoric,  150.  great 
impression  produced  by,  ib.  those  of 
Bossuet,  152,  153.  degradation  of  the 
style  of,  in  mystical  panegyrics,  154 — 
156;  of  Massillon,  157—159;  of 
Bossuet,  compared  with  those  of  Mas- 
sillon, 163.  panegyrical,  the  vices  of, 
164.  energetic  style  of,  as  exemplified 
in  Bourdaloue,  165,  166.  progress  of 
excellence  in,  in  France,  168.  See 
Eloquence  of  the  Fuljnt. 

Sevigne,  Madame  de,  her  account  of  the 
suicide  of  Vatel,  xxxv.  51. 

Sexes,  the  proportion  of,  to  each  other,  a 
curious  and  instructive  object  of  re- 
search, xlix.  28.  proportions  of,  ac- 
cording to  recent  observations  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  29. 

Seybert,  Dr  Adam,  "  Statistical  Annals 
of  the  United  States  of  America," 
xxxiii.  69.  a  book  of  character  and 
authority,  ib.  abstract  of  its  contents, 
70—80.     See  America. 

,  commended  as  a  valuable  work, 

xxxv.  366,  and  note. 

Seyfarth,  Professor  Gustavus,  "Rudimenta 
Hieroglyphices,"  by,  said  to  have  shown 
the  fallacy  of  Young  and  Champoliion's 
discoveries,  xlv.  528.  professedly  a  mere 
expounderofthedoctrinesofSpohn,529. 
fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of, 
530.  proposition  of,  that  hieroglyphic 
characters  are  not  letters,  but  symbols  of 
them,  examined,  531.  absurdity  of  the 
notion  of,  that  the  Egyptians  arbitrarily 
varied  the  letters  they  received  from 
Phoenicia,  532.  classification  of  hiero- 
glyphics made  by,  533.    pbtes  given 


by,  inextricably  mystical  and  confused, 
534.  coincident  discoveries  of  Dr 
Young  and  Mr  Grey  recommended  to 
the  grave  considerations  of,  539.  See 
Hieroglyphics. 

Seymour,  Lord  Webb,  and  Professor  Play- 
fair's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Glen- 
Tilt,  xxix.  87.  their  hypothesis  on  tJie 
subject,  ib.  their  intended  survey  of 
the  island  of  Arran,  xxxiii.  455. 

,  "  Description  of  a  Clinometer," 

xxix.  92. 

-,  Sir   Henry,    description   of   the 


view  from  his  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
by  Sir  H.  Englefield,  xxix.  368. 

Sguropulus,  Sylvester,  History  of  the 
Council  of  Florence,  by,  account  of,  L.  98. 

S.  G.,  the  initials  attached  to  a  "  Memo- 
rial to  the  Princess  Sophia,"  expressly 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Burnet,  xxv.  169 — 
171. 

Shacke,  or  Shock,  the,  a  special  manner 
of  common,  in  Norfolk,  account  of, 
XXXI i.  12,  note. 

Shadwell,  Sir  Launcelot,  curious  evidence 
of,  before  ^he  Chancery  Commission, 
quoted,  xlviii.  494. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony,  Earl  of,  connexion 
of,  with  Locke,  L.  4.  letter  of,  to  Locke, 
5.  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council  hastens  Locke's  return  to 
England,  12. 

■■  was  the  first  who  originated  the 

modern  idea  of  annually  chosen  Parlia- 
ments, xxviii.  131. 

Shageia,  the  people  of,  a  race  of  Africans 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  account  of,  xli.  183. 

Shakers  and  Harmonites,  societies  of  men 
condemned  to  perpetual  celibacy,  xxx. 
140. 

Shakspeare,  faults  objected  to,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  xxi.  42.  vindicated,  43. 
peculiar  beauties  of,  45.  observations 
on,  by  Baron  Grimm,  290.  observa- 
tions on  his  works,  by  M.  Schlegel, 
xxvi.  98—104. 

■  ,  general  remarks  on  the  genius 
of,  xxviii.  472—477.  Mr  Hazlitt's 
remarks  on  his  female  characters,  477. 
on  that  of  Cloten,  478.  Macbeth; 
comparison  of  Macbeth  and  Richard, 
ib.  Julius  Ca3Sar,  480.  Coriolanus, 
481.  Troilus  andCressida,482.  Ham- 
let, 483.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
485.  Falstaff,  ib.  on  his  style  of  co- 
medy, 486.     Twelfth-Night,  488. 

,  sentiments  entertained  of,  by  a 

celebrated  literary  foreigner,  xxix.  465. 

. ,   remarks  on  his  Cymbeline,  by 

Horace  Walpole,  xxxi.  86, 
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Shakspenre,  Mr  Sheridan's  bon-mot  on 
the  beauties  of,  xxxi.  469. 

and  Ben  Jonson's  enmity,  an  un- 
founded story;  origin  of,   xxxiii.  308. 

— — —  compared  with  his  contempora- 
ries, xxxiv.  iil,  442. 

.,  the  Family,  by  Bowdler,  xxxvi. 

52.     object  and  execution   of,   highly 
commended,  53. 

,  a  perfect  model  in  dramatic  wri- 
ting, xxxviii.  179.  his  skill  in  unfold- 
ing of  character,  the  perfection  of  the 
drama,  181.  his  super-eminence  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  191.  his  endu- 
rance of  poverty,  ib. 

— — —  wrote  without  any  reference  to 
rule,  xlii.  34.  quality  and  effect  of  the 
imagination  of,  37.  language  of,  teems 
with  pregnant  phrases,  though  not  that 
of  a  reasoner,  39.  this  exemplified  in 
Dr  Johnson's  two  favourite  lines,  which 
act  like  electricity,  43.  poems  of,  re- 
ferred to,  54.  that  he  could  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  doubted,  412.  admired 
at  one  time  in  England,  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples, 416. 

odd  opinion  of  the  finest  plays  of, 


expressed  by  Mr  Pepys,  xliii.  32. 

,  fools  of,  reviewed,  xlv.  279. 

,  characters  of  Hotspur  and  Fal- 

conbridge  by,  examined,  xlvii.  4.  cri- 
tical powers  of,  sink  his  genius  when 
they  come  into  play,  15.  fairies  of, 
compared  with  those  of  Dryden,  20. 

,  a  passage  of,  compared  with  one 

of  Euripides,  xlvii.  431.  fatal  prone- 
ness  of,  to  punning,  as  shown  in  Othel- 
lo, 435. 

,  fine  passage  on,  in  Mr  Denman's 
discourse  on  opening  the  theatre  of  the 
City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  xlvii.  484. 

,  ten  historical  plays   of,  enliven 

the  dull  history  of  England,  xlix.  321. 
mode  in  which  eight  of  these  plays  fol- 
low each  other,  resembling  the  trilogies 
of  the  Greeks,  ib. 

anticipation  of  the  principles  of 


the  Homoopathists  by,  L.  507. 

Sharp,  Granville,  notice  of  his  death,  and 
eulogium  on  his  memory,  xxi.  463. 

,  an  advocate  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, xxviii.  133.  fraud  practised  by 
him  in  mutilating  and  perverting  a  pass- 
age  in  Prynne's  Writs,  to  support  this 
doctrine,  142. 

anecdote   of  the  African  Prince 


Naimbanna,  recorded  by,  xxxv.  31  u 
Sharp,    William,  "  Copies,  and  Parts  of 
Copies,  of  Letters  and  Communications 
Ep.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Voi..  IL 


written  from  Joanna  Southcott,  &c." 

"  An  Answer  to  the  World  for  putting 
in  print  a  Book,  in  1804,  called  Co- 
pies, and  Parts  of  Copies,  &c."  xxiv. 
452.  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  the 
late  period  of  Joanna's  divine  commis- 
sion, 457.  his  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  writings  were  sealed 
up,  and  put  out  of  her  possession,  458. 

Shastrus,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos, 
xxix.  385. 

Shaw,  Dr  Peter,  his  account  of  what  he 
heard  of  at  Sdiba,  as  to  the  eflFectofthe 
hot  winds  of  the  desert,  xxiii.  113. 

Shaw,  John,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  loss  to  the  sciences  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  sustained  by  the  death 
of,  xlvii.  471. 

Shavve,  Mr,  a  traveller  into  Khorasan,  no- 
tice of,  xliii.  106,  note. 

Sheares,  trial  of  the  two  brothers,  for  their 
connexion  with  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1798,  xxxiii.  288.  pathetic  appeal  of 
the  younger  one,  ib. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  his  opinion  on  the  use  of 
American  colonies  and  West  India 
Islands,  xlii.  282.  states  that  the  Ame- 
rican colonists,  in  search  of  cheap  goods, 
evaded  the  restrictions  of  England,  285. 
states  that  the  expense  of  defending  the 
West  India  islands,  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  would  have  more  than  produ- 
ced their  fee-simple,  293.  contended 
that  one  part  of  the  colonial  monopoly 
could  not  stand  independent  of  the  rest, 
302. 

,  amusing  transformation  made  in 

a  sentence  of  one  of  his  pamphlets,  by 
Mr  Canning,  L.  348. 

Shekh  Ibrahim.     See  Burckhardt. 

Shekhawuttee  country,  described  by  Mr 
Elphinstone,  xxv.  405. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,)  charge  evived  against, 
by  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  of  rendering  the 
peace  of  1783  subservient  to  his  private 
emolument,  xxv.  211  ;  proofs  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  212. 

■  ,  his  friendship  for  Bishop  Watson, 
XXX.  223.  curious  anecdote  of,  related 
by  the  Bishop,  2.34. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,"Posthumous  Poems 
of;"  character  of  his  poetry,  xl.  494.  his 
violent  temperament  gave  his  genius  a 
forced  and  false  direction,  495.  his 
ambition  to  excel,  outstripped  his  pow- 
ers of  execution,  ib.  his  person  a  type 
and  shadow  of  his  genius,  ib,  his  cha- 
racter a  striking  example  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes described  by  Lord  Bacon  as  the 
2E 
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impediments  to  human  improvement, 
4f96.  remarks  on  his  style  and  princi- 
ples, 497,  498.  his  death,  499.  his 
Julian  and  Maddalo,  ib.  Triumph  of 
Life,  quotation  from,  503.  Witch  of 
Atlas,  extract  from,  504.  ode  to  Na- 
ples, during  her  brief  revolution,  505 — 
507.  stanzas  to  the  same,  after  its  re- 
sult, 508.  his  smaller  pieces,  ib.  his 
translations,  509.  extracts  from  the 
May-Day  Night  of  Goethe's  Faust,  510 
—512. 
Shells,  fossil,  of  the  Apennines,  xxvi.  174. 

180. 
Shembuan,  the  brother  of  Alompra,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Birman  empire  in  1764, 
xxii.  337.  defeats  the  Chinese  army, 
and  conquers  Slam,  but  loses  it  again 
by  an  insurrection,  338. 
Shepherd,  Rev.  William,  *«  Paris  in  1802 
and  1814,"  xxiii.  468.  his  reasons  for 
printing,  469.  character  of  his  work ; 
object  of  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  ib.  his 
details  of  the  galleries  not  so  full  as 
could  be  wished,  470.  his  remarks  on 
the  statues,  47 1.  his  description  of  high 
mass  at  Notre  Dame,  in  1802,  472.  his 
account  of  a  sitting  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, 475.  his  description  of  the 
English  garden  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
476.  object  of  his  second  visit  to  Paris, 
ib.  feelings  of  the  military  on  the  down- 
fall of  Bonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  478.  his  opinion  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  people  of  France 
of  the  blessings  of  public  tranquillity, 
482.  bis  visit  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties,  484. 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  his  account  of  Swift's 
behaviour  to  Stella  at  her  last  moments, 
xxvi.  41. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  extract  from 
his  speech  on  the  slave  trade  abolition 
in  1807,  xxxix.  124, 

,  bon-mot  of,  on  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare,  xxxi.  469. 
.  — ,  Life  of,  by  Thomas  Moore,  to  be 
hailed  for  the  sake  both  of  its  readers 
and  the  author,  xlv.  1.  qualities  of  the 
work,  and  animadversions  to  which  its 
impartiality  will  expose  it,  2.  nothing 
very  valuable  or  instructive  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Sheridan,  3.  literary  ca- 
reer of,  has  better  claims  to  notice  than 
his  private  history,  4.  early  perfection  of, 
in  comic  writing,  ib.  less  preparation  and 
study  used  by,  perhaps,  than  has  been 
said  and  believed,  5.  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  6.  was  the  most  imaginative  of 
the  familiar,  and  the  most  familiar  of 


the  imaginative  writers  of  his  day,  7. 
style  and  manner  of  thinking  of,  as 
found  in  the  Rivals  and  School  for 
Scandal,  ib.,  8.  curious  traces  of  the 
elaborative  deduction  made  by,  from 
the  original  forms  of  his  dialogue,  9. 
fragments  or  loose  materials  of  a  come- 
dy on  affectation  by,  10,  11.  profusion 
of  imagery,  and  powers  of  ludicrous  il- 
lustration, employed  by,  12.  specimens 
of  the  poetical  studies  of,  13.  business 
of,  was  politics,  14.  circumstances  under 
which  he  appeared  in  Parliament,  and 
notices  of  his  first  entrance,  15.  used  to 
write  out  pretty  fully  his  first  speeches, 
ib.  impeachment  of  Hastings,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  most  splendid  success  of, 
20.  MS.  of  his  second  speech  in  West- 
minster Hall,  abounds  with  common- 
place and  tirades  of  puerility,  21.  let- 
ter from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Mr 
Pitt,  not  written  by,  22.  touching  re- 
flections of  his  biographer  on  this  bright- 
est period  of  the  life  of,  24.  connexion 
of  Mr  Canning  with,  how  noticed  by 
Mr  Moore,  29.  bold  position  taken  by, 
in  discussing  the  Treason  and  Sedition 
Bills  of  1795,  30,  31.  firm  and  patri- 
otic part  taken  by,  on  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  41.  admirable 
letter  from  Mr  Fox  to,  on  presenting 
the  Catholic  petition  in  1805, 42.  from 
1802,  had  been  gradually  receding  from 
his  Whig  connexion,  ib.  death  of,  43. 
vindication,  by  Mr  Moore,  of  several 
passages  in  his  biography  of,  ib.,  44. 
remarks  on  the  position  of,  with  his 
friends,  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  45.  generosity  of  George  IV.  to- 
wards, explained,  46.  elaborately  figu- 
rative passage  on  the  courtship  of,  to 
Miss  Linley,  by  Mr  Moore,  48. 

■  ,  deep  injury  inflicted  by,  on  the 
comedy  of  England,  xlv.  278. 

Sherlock's,  Bishop,  opinion  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  xxxvii.  444. 

Shilluh,  or  Berrebbers,  of  the  south  of 
West  Barbary,  account  of,  and  remark- 
able anecdote  of  one,  xxvi.  400. 

Ship-Building,  comparative  expense  of,  in 
Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
xlv.  456. 

Shipley,  Bishop,  Dr  Franklin's  Letter  tO; 
ill  1782,  xxviii.  280. 

Shipping  Interest,  Speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Huskisson  on  the  Present 
State  of  the,  unanswerable,  xlv.  446.  Mr 
Wallace's  modifications  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  made  in  1820,  on  sugges- 
tions from  a  committee  representing  it, 
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447.  expediency  of  the  course  follow- 
ed by  government,  in  regard  to,  certain, 
453.  state  of,  shown  from  an  account 
of  British  tonnage  entered  inwards, 
from  1814  to  1825  inclusive,  454.  in- 
ordinate desires  of,  would  proscribe  the 
trade  with  our  best  customers,  455. 
ability  of,  to  compete  with  foreigners, 
shown  from  evidence  of  Mr  Hall,  456. 
concession  proposed  to  be  made  to  the 
clamour  of,  458. 

Shipwrecks  of  the  British  frigate  Alceste 
in  the  China  seas,  and  of  the  French 
frigate  La  Meduse  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, contrasts  of  national  character  ex- 
hibited by  the  officers  and  crew  of  each, 
XXX.  388—406. 

,  melancholy  accounts  of,  xxxviii. 
334,  note.  340—343.  346,  347. 

Shoshonees  Indians,  account  of,  by  Messrs 
Lewis  and  Clark,  xxiv.  428—434. 

Shrewsbury,  Mr,  Methodist  minister  at 
Barbadoes,  case  of,  xlii.  480.  shame- 
ful outrage  committed  on,  482.  escape 
from  Barbadoes,  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment of,  487. 

Shus,  description  of,  by  Mr  Kinneir,  xxii. 
412.  discussion  whether  this  be  the 
ancient  Susa,  and  of  the  opposite  opii 
nions  of  Major  Rennell  and  Dr  Vin- 
cent on  the  subject,  ib. — 415. 

Shuttle  worth,  the  Rev.  P.  N.,  a  sermon 
preached  by,  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Sdint  Paul,  on  Thursday,  May  8, 
1828,  at  the  festival  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy,  xlvii.  520.  moderation  of  this 
discourse  commended,  ib.  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by,  on  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  521. 
passage  on  the  value  of  intellectual  im- 
provement quoted  from,  ib.  risk  of  in- 
fidelity to  students  of  natural  science 
chimerically  stated  by,  522.  manner 
in  which  he  argues  on  the  assumption 
from  which  this  statement  is  made, 
523.  doubts  of,  on  the  safety  of  diffu- 
sing scientific  information,  class  them- 
selves under  three  heads,  524,  his  dif- 
ficulty on  the  experiment  of  universal 
instruction  now  making,  rather  scepti- 
cally than  dogmatically  stated,  ib.  pas- 
sage quoted  from,  to  show  this,  524 — 
526.  unaccountable  supposition  of, 
that  science  means  natural  philosophy 
only,  527.  answer  to  the  objection  of, 
that  secular  learning  is  now  pursued 
to  the  disadvantage  of  religious,  528, 
importance  of  religion  eloquently  and 
wisely  enforced  by,  529.  chief  benefit 
of  religion  most  improperly  placed  by, 


in  the  assistance  which  it  renders  to  the 
law  and  government  of  the  state,  630. 
misquotation  of  Swift  by,  531.  opinion 
of,  on  the  direction  which  Christianity 
gives  to  obedience,  discountenanced  by 
Paley,  532.  discourse  of,  generally 
characterised,  ib. 

Siam,  notices  respecting,  from  Dr  Ley- 
den,  la  Loubere,  &c.  xxii.  346,  347. 

,  extent  and  situation  of  the  territory 

of,  xliii.  376.  extent  of  the  history  of, 
377.  embassy  from,  to  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  378.  natives  of,  surpass  the 
other  Hindu-Chinese  in  vanity,  383. 
alphabet  of,  the  same  as  the  Pali,  ib. 
unsocial  and  jealous  temper  common  to 
the  natives  of,  with  the  other  Hindu- 
Chinese  nations,  387.  foreign  relations 
of,  388.  annual  revenue  of  the  king  of, 
391.  military  resources  of,  392.  se- 
cure, by  distance,  from  the  power  of 
Cochin. China,  393. 

Slam  pa.     See  Cochin  China  and  Tunquin. 

Sibhoi,  temple  of,  in  Nubia,  described  by 
Mr  Legh,  xxvii.  430. 

Sicily,  review  of  three  works  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of,  xxii.  107.  (See  Blaquiere, 
Thomson,  Kelsall.)  importance  of  that 
island  to  the  British  public,  ib.  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  has  been  governed, 
108.  its  natural  fertility,  and  actual 
poverty  and  desolation,  110.  popula- 
tion, ib.  extracts,  exhibiting  the  state 
of  the  interior,  111.  the  government 
the  cause  of  all  these  evils,  t6. — 114. 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  British 
constitution,  ib.  ;  but  it  wants  what 
England  possesses,  I.  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  2.  a  parliament,  but  no  report 
of  their  proceedings  ;  3.  a  respectable 
body  of  dissenters;  4.  toleration,  114 
— 117.  the  popular  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  also  borne  a  less  proportion 
to  the  other  two,  117.  want  of  trial 
by  jury,  118.  remarks  on  the  policy 
of  the  British  government,  with  respect 
to,  1 19.  its  resolution  to  effect  a  ra- 
dical reform  of  the  government,  121, 
infamous  conduct  of  the  Neapolitan 
government,  (aided  by  Lord  Nelson,) 
in  violating  a  solemn  capitulation,  121 
—123.  remarks  on  the  change  eflfected 
in  Sicily;  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded it,  123.  regulations  of  the  new 
constitution,  with  remarks,  124 — 126. 

,    observations    on,    by    Mr   Gait, 

xxiii.  43.  decline  of  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  ib.  the  poor,  44.  increased 
population,  47.  character  of  the  no- 
blesse, ib,    the  court,  48.     state  of 
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agriculture,  49.     artists  at  Trapani,  ib, 
general  character  of  the  people,  30. 
Sicily,  the  treatment  of,  by  the  constitu- 
tional governnaent  of  Naples  most  ex- 
ceptionable, XXXV.  79. 

,  colonized  by  the  Siculi,  xl.  381. 

,  description  of  a  cottager's  family  in, 

xli.  51.     country  inn  of,  what,  52. 
Sicilian  story,  a,  with  Diego  de  Montil- 
la,  and  other  poems,  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall,"   xxxiii.    144! — 155.      See    Corn- 
wall. 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  remarks  of,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Earl  St  Vincent,  and  the  com- 
mission for  naval  enquiry,  xxxi.  510. 
hint  to  him  to  take  an  example  from 
the  Americans,  xxxii.  33.    Hon.  H.  G. 
Bennett's  letter  to,  on  the  subject  of 
New  South  Wales,  &c.  44 — 47. 
Sidney,   Sir  Philip,  was    the  patron    of 

learned  exiles,  xxvii.  221. 
Siege  of  Corinth,  by  Lord  Byron,  account 

of,  and  extracts  from,  xxvii.  285. 
Sieges  of  fortified  places,  ancient  mode  of 
conducting,  xxxviii.  468.  477.    modern 
method,  468. 
Siegfried,  the  favourite  hero  of  romance 

of  the  North  of  Germany,  xxvi.  188. 
Sierra-Leone,  conduct  of  the  negroes  es- 
tablished there,  a  striking  proof  of  the 
safety  of  their  emancipation,  xxxix. 
127—130. 
Sieyes,  Abbe,  character  of,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  XXX.  295. 

,  one  of  the    intriguing   politicians 

with  whom  Bonaparte  made  his  early 
arrangements,  xlii,  80.  party  of,  decei- 
ved by  Napoleon,  81.  connexion  of, 
with  Bonaparte,  how  formed,  82.  the 
general's  opinion  of  him,  ib.  advice  of 
Fouche  regarding,  83.  operations  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  finally  arranged 
with,  85.  energetic  advice  of,  to  Bo- 
naparte, in  reference  to  the  members  of 
the  councils,  88.  cautious  position  of, 
at  Saint  Cloud,  on  18th  Brumaire,  91. 
terror  adopted  by,  as  the  means  of  main- 
taining himself  in  power,  93.  his  ulti- 
mate fate,  97. 
Sigars,  enormous  dimensions  of,  used  by 

the  women  of  Manilla,  xli.  129. 
Signals,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  two  sta- 
tions, xxvi.  44 — 46. 
Signs  of  the  times  ;  an  addiction  to  pro- 
phecy, not  a  favourable  indication  either 
of  nations  or  individuals,  xlix.  439. 
crisis  presently  indicative  of,  440.  spi- 
rit of  intolerant  and  feverish  apprehen- 


sion for  the  future,  a  leading  feature  In, 
441.  great  wisdom  in  truly  discerning 
them,  ib.  characteristics  of  the  present 
age,  as  leading  to  an  indication  of,  442. 
deep  characters  of,  from  the  habits  and 
acquirements  of  society,  444.  the  state 
of  science  considered  as  one  of,  ib. — 446. 
inference  regarding,  from  the  condition 
ofthephysicalandmetaphysical  sciences, 
446.  as  applied  to  politics,  marked  by 
a  deep  and  almost  exclusive  faith  in  me- 
chanism, pervading  all  the  arrangements 
of  society,  447.  illustrations  of  this 
spirit,  448 ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
dynamical  with  the  mechanical  powers 
operating  on  man's  fortunes  and  nature, 
4,4,8 — 451.  further  inferences  from  the 
spirit  of  mechanism,  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing,  452 — 454.  theological 
unbelief,  or  intellectual  dissent  from  the 
church  in  its  view  of  Holy  Writ,  reck- 
oned among,  454,  455.  importance  of 
newspapers  considered  as  one  of,  455. 
a  claim  to  superior  morality  not  among 
the  least  remarkable  of,  456.  dark 
features  of,  belong  to  other  ages  as  well 
as  ours,  457.  fortunes  of  society  not 
to  be  despaired  of,  from  a  view  of  the 
real  evils  which  afflict  it,  ib.,  458.  may 
be  taken  altogether  as  pointing  out  the 
great  outward  changes  which  are  in 
progress,  458.  resultive  characteristics 
of  a  deep-lying  struggle  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  459. 

Sikhs,  a  singular  nation  of  India,  what 
they  are,  and  the  territory  they  occupy, 
xxi.  433.  entire  revolution  elfected  in 
their  religion,  manners,  and  institutions, 
435.  account  of  their  prophet,  Guru 
Govind,  ib.  of  Nanac  Shah,  437.  re- 
marks on  their  creed,  439.  the  intes- 
tine divisions  among  their  chiefs,  440. 
their  feudal  connexion,  441.  their  mo- 
ral character,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
442.     their  law,  443. 

Silberberg,  fortress  of,  Mr  Seraple's  ac- 
count of  his  detention  there,  in  1813, 
xxii.  441—446. 

Silfversparre,  Colonel,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Swedish  revolution,  xxi.  172. 

Silk  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  remarks  on 
the,  and  on  the  consequences  of  remo- 
ving the  prohibition  of  importing  French 
silks,  xxxii.  01—65.  fears  of  its  not 
being  able  to  stand  the  competition 
with  the  French,  in  the  event  of  the 
trade  with  France  being  thrown  open, 
xxxiii.  345.  heavy  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  raw  and  thrown  silk  into 
this  country,  ib.     offer  made  by  the  silk 
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weavers  of  Coventry  to  consent  to  the 
admission  of  French  silks,  if  these  du- 
ties were  taken  off,  ib.  if  it  can  only 
support  itself  in  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion, it  had  better  be  abandoned,  ib. 

Silk  manufacture,  history  of  the,  in  Eng- 
land, xliii.  77.  astonishing  progress  of, 
during  recent  years,  owing  to  increased 
supplies  of  raw  silk  from  India,  79.  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  hands  employ- 
ed, and  amount  of  wages  paid  in,  80. 
of  Britain  has  become  of  greater  magni- 
tude and  value  than  that  of  France,  81. 
difficulties  of,  in  England,  liow  enhan- 
ced, 82.  views  entertained  of,  by  Mr 
Huskisson,  83.  system  of  monopoly 
for  the  protection  of,  should  not  be 
continued,  85.  circumstances  of,  in 
England,  considered,  with  a  view  to 
reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  organzine, 
86.  prospects  of,  under  proposed  re- 
gulations, 87. 

,  depressed  state  of,  in  France, 

the  effect  of  a  false  system  of  com- 
mercial policy,  L.  70.  in  England, 
largely  benefited  by  the  recent  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  73.  depression  of,  in 
1826,  not  a  consequence  of  the  changes 
made  the  preceding  year,  ib,  solid  pros- 
pects of,  in  1829,  74. 

Silva  de  viejos  romances,  publicada  por 
Jacobo  Grimm,  xxxix.  393. 

Silver,  reasons  for  its  being  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  exchangeable  value  instead 

.'  of  gold,  xxxi.  76.  See  Bullion.  Metals. 
Money. 

,  superiority  of  the  English  to  the 

French  in  the  plating  of,  xxxii.  383. 

Silvester  II.,  Pope,  probably  the  only  one 
ever  raised  to  the  throne  for  being  a 
great  philosopher,  xxxv.  508.  consi- 
dered the  inventor  of  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals, ib.  head  of  the  monastery  of 
Bobio,  xlviii.  369. 

,  Joshua,  poetical  character  of,  xlil. 

53. 

Simons,  Father,  an  English  Jesuit,  an- 
swer of,  to  the  Duke  of  York  (James 
II.),  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  pro- 
per means  of  being  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  xxvi.  413. 

Simond,  Louis,  "  Voyage  en  Suisse,  dans 
lesannees  1817, 1818, 1819,"—"  Tour 
and  Residence  in  Switzerland,"  by, 
xxxvii.  287.  character  of  the  work ; 
full  of  admirable  description  and  ori- 
ginal remark,  288.  contrast  of  warm 
feelings  and  cool  reason  pervading  the 
work,  289.  remarkable  for  candour 
and  impartiality,  290.     remarks  of,  on 


the  old  chateaux  of  France,  and  tlieir 
former  inhabitants,  ib.  on  English  tra- 
vellers ;  difference  between  those  of 
old  and  the  present,  307,  308.  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  French, 
313 — 315.  testimony  of,  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Revolution,  315.  observa- 
tions on  the  character  and  writings  of 
Rousseau,  320.  notices  respecting 
Madame  de  Stael,  321. 

Simplicity,  the  last  attainment  of  progres- 
sive literature,  xxi.  40.  two  kinds  of, 
ib. 

and  liveliness,  the  two  great  qua- 
lities on  which  the  popularity  of  a  book 
of  travels  must  depend,  xxv.  484. 

Simplon,  Road  of  the,  and  Mont  Cenis, 
stupendous  monuments  of  human  ta- 
lent, xxxvii.  156.  their  destruction 
could  not  benefit  the  Swiss;  of  more 
use  to  the  invaded  than  the  invader,  ib. 

Simpson,  S.  W.,  Specimens  of  the  earlier 
English  Poets,  by,  xlii.  31.   See  Poetri/. 

Sinclair,  Colonel,  catastrophe  of,  with  900 
Scots,  at  the  pass  of  Kringelen,  in  Nor- 
way, xxii.  156. 

,  Sir  John,  "  An  Account  of  the 

Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the 
more  improved  districts  of  Scotland ; 
with  some  observations  on  the  improve- 
ments of  which  they  are  susceptible" — 
"  General  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
State,  and  Political  Circumstances  of 
Scotland,"  xxiv.  72.  introductory  ob- 
servations, ib.  state  of  agriculture  in 
England  under  the  feudal  system,  74, 
great  change  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ib.  afflict- 
ing consequences  of  the  new  order  of 
things  to  the  poor,  and  the  burden 
which  that  state  has  entailed  on  the 
landed  property  of  England,  75.  state 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  century,  76 — 80.  con- 
spicuous place  which  is  due  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  among  those  who  have  labour- 
ed to  promote  the  internal  improvement 
of  Scotland,  and  the  various  works  con- 
nected with  it  which  he  has  originated, 
80.  character  of  "  The  Husbandry  of 
Scotland,"  third  edition,  81.  of  the 
"  General  Report,"  82.  See  Jgi-icid- 
ture  of  Scotland, 

,  statement  by,  in  1814,  of  the 
rental  of  land  held  in  Scotland  under 
entail,  xliii.  447. 

Sinecures  recommended  to  be  abolished 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  on  certain 
stipulations,  xxxvi.  396. 

,  a  French  recipe  for  making,  xiiv« 
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167.  exhibited  by  their  contraries  in 
the  condition  of  official  men  under  Na- 
poleon, ib.  168,  169. 

Singapore,  the  free  port  of,  a  successful 
experiment,  xli.  135. 

Sinking:  fund  first  established  by  Mr  Pitt 
in  1786,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr  Price, 
xxiv.  303.  important  fact  overlooked, 
which  entirely  counteracted  its  effect, 
304 ;  namely,  that  so  long  as  the  public 
expenditure  exceeds  the  taxation,  the 
sinking  fund  is  paying  debt  with  bor- 
rowed money,  306.  shown  by  Dr  Ha- 
milton to  have  done  nothing  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  have  made  a  large  addition 
to  it,  308.  in  time  of  war  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  expensive  and  useless  en- 
cumbrance, lb.  propriety,  at  the  end  of 
a  war,  of  providing  such  a  one  as  may, 
during  the  continuance  of  peace,  re- 
deem the  debt  produced  by  the  war,  or 
reduce  it  within  moderate  limits,  31 1. 

— — — ,  a  complete  deception  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  xxxiii.  55. 

,  taxes  laid  on,  in  1819,  for  raain> 

taining  the,  an  act  of  cruelty,  only  equal- 
ed by  the  folly  of  it,  xxxvi.  406.  317. 
maintaining  it  on  the  present  plan  nei- 
ther an  economical  nor  a  rational  pro- 
ject, 412. 

,  origin  of,  xxxix.  31.  act  for  es- 
tablishing  it,  ib.  soon  perverted  from 
its  original  purposes,  32,  the  whole 
produce  anticipated  and  mortgaged,  ib. 
delusion  with  respect  to  its  paying  off 
the  national  debt,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  extension  of  the  funding 
system,  33.  plan  of  Mr  Pitt ;  folly  and 
delusion  exhibited  in  its  management, 
ib.  Lord  H.  Petty  proposes  checks,  to 
prevent  its  "  too  prompt  discharge  of 
the  public  debt !"  35.  loss  occasioned 
to  the  country  by  its  operation  during 
the  war,  35.  ministers  state  it  to  be  a 
saving  not  to  be  held  sacred,  but  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  for  present  exi- 
gencies or  future  security,  36,  37.  its 
real  effect,  as  now  explained,  not  to  di- 
minish debt,  but  to  encourage  expendi- 
ture, 37.  Mr  Ricardo's  opinion  of  it,  ib. 
plan  of  ministers  for  forming  a  new  one, 
pregnant  with  all  the  vices  of  the  fund- 
ing system,  ib. 

Siout,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  xxvii. 
435. 

Sioux  Indians,  account  of,  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  xxiv.  416.  confer- 
ence with  them,  417. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  by  the  author  of  "  An- 


nals of  the  Parish,"  &c.  xxxix.   177. 

not  nearly  so  good  ;  contains,  however, 
many  passages  of  great  interest  and  ori- 
ginality ;  story  clumsily  managed,  and 
the  personages  of  polite  life  very  un- 
successfully brought  in,  ib. 

Sirmione,  description  of,  by  Mr  Eustace, 
xxi.  391. 

Sismondi,  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de,  literary 
character  of,  xxii.  218.  his  pamphlet 
on  the  interest  of  France,  as  connected 
with  the  slave  trade,  xxiv.  106. 

**  ,  De  la  Litterature  du  Midi  de 

TEurope,"  xxv.  31.  written  with  less 
force  and  spirit  than  his  history  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  ib.  the  author  bet- 
ter acquainted  with,  and  has  a  greater 
predilection  for,  the  more  modern  Ita- 
lian writers,  32.  contents  and  object 
of  the  work ;  authors  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted, ib.  account  of  the  Arabian  li- 
terature, and  reflections  on  its  sudden 
disappearance,  33.  account  of  the  Pio- 
ven9al  poetry,  with  specimens,  35 — 42 ; 
of  the  literature  of  the  North  of  France, 
or  Roman  Wailon,  42  ;  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  43 — 45.  the  mysteries,  ib. 
his  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Ita- 
lian language  ;  character  of  Dante,  46 
— 49.  Petrarch,  49 — 53.  Boccacio, 
53,  54.  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  54 — 58.  remarks  on  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  59 — 61  ;  on  the  little 
progress  made  in  poetry  and  the  arts  of 
imitation  in  general,  61 — 63. 

— — — ,  regarded  as  the  first  of  living  his- 
torians, xxv.  437.    character  of  his  his- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,  ib.  note. 
-,  view  of  the  agriculture  of  Tus- 


cany by,  noticed  and  commended,  xxviii. 
40.  his  account  of  the  bad  effects  of  the 
system  of  metayers,  41  ;  his  calculation 
of  the  produce  of  a  Tuscan  farm,  43  ; 
his  history  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
noticed,  xxx.  153  ;  his  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  Dante's  poem,  330. 
— — ,  "  Nouveaux  Principes  d'Econo- 
mie  Politique,"  xxxii.  470.  refutation 
of  the  position  insisted  on  by  him,  that 
the  employment  of  machinery  and  sci- 
entific power  throws  the  labouring  class- 
es out  of  employment,  by  producing  a 
greater  quantity  of  commodities  than 
can  be  consumed,  ib.  473.  his  case  of 
the  late  glut  of  British  goods  in  Europe 
and  America,  assumed  as  a  proof  of  his 
paradox,  accounted  for,  464.  examina- 
tion of  his  opinions  on  the  effects  of 
machinery  and  accumulation,  xxxv.  102. 
novel    and   extraordinary    conclusions 
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which  he  and  Mr  Malthus  have  drawn, 
103.  the  question  respecting  the  im- 
provement of  machinery  the  same  with 
the  improvement  of  manual  skill  and 
industry,  104.  his  assertion  that  ma- 
chinery which  would  produce  cottons 
5  per  cent  below  the  present  prices, 
would  occasion  the  dismissal  of  every 
corton-spinner  and  weaver  in  England, 
while  the  increased  demand  for  other 
commodities  occasioned  by  the  saving, 
would  barely  afford  employment  for  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  disengaged  hands, 
shown  to  be  quite  unfounded,  113.  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  machine  that  would 
last  ten  years,  1 14<.  his  invocation  of 
the  interference  of  the  government  ill 
judged,  119.  to  that  interference  nine- 
tenths  of  the  gluts  which  now  occur 
may  be  traced,  ih. 

Sismondi,"  Histoire  des  Fran9ais,"  tom.  i, 
ii,  iii,  XXXV.  488.  character  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,"  by  Mr 
Hallam,  ib.  considered  on  the  pre- 
sent field  not  to  have  rivals  to  sur- 
pass, but  an  entire  deficiency  to  sup- 
ply, 489.  plan  on  which  his  work  has 
been  composed,  an  exclusive  use  of  the 
contemporary  writers,  491.  advanta- 
ges of  this  plan,  492.  specimen  of  the 
diiference  between  an  ancient  narra- 
tive, as  given  by  him,  and  a  modern 
abridgment  by  Velly,  494.  the  origin 
of  the  Carlovingian  family  more  fully 
and  clearly  stated  by  him  than  by  any 
other  modern  historian,  497.  the  ele- 
vation of  Pepin  to  the  throne,  499.  his 
remarks  on  the  extraordinary  absence 
of  information  about  that  period,  501. 
great  merits  of  his  history  of  Charle- 
magne, 504.  his  account  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  feudal  system  not  so 
full  as  could  be  wished,  507.  source  in 
which  he  has  detected  some  small  cir- 
cumstances of  the  revolution  which 
placed  Hugh  Capet  on  the  throne,  ib. 

,   circumstances  in  his   brief  ac- 
count of  Turpin's  Chronicle  which  in- 
duce one  to  think  that  he  had  not  read 
it,  xxxix.  408. — note. 
>  ,  attempt  made  by,  to  supply  tlie 

deficiencies  of  his  history  in  an  histori- 
cal novel,  xlviii.  97. 

Sitca,  a  Russian  settlement  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  account  of,  by 
Lisiansky,  xxiii.  346. 

"  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs."     See  Malcolm. 

— — —  of  the  military  and  political  power 
of  Russia  in  1817,  xxix.  164—190. 


Sketcli  Book,  The,  by  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent,  xxxiv.  160. 

"  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada."  See  Cana- 
da.    See  Howison. 

Sketches  of  India,  written  by  an  oflScer, 
&c.  xli.  31.  value  of  this  work  as  a  re- 
cord of  superficial  observation,  32. 
commencement  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tions at  Madras,  S3,  detail  of  a  march 
in  India  from,  34,  35.  lively  sketch  of 
an  elephant  in,  35.  its  description  of  a 
Pagoda,  36.  reflections  on  Bijanagur 
characteristic  of  the  most  ambitious 
manner  of  the  author  of,  37.  sugges- 
tions in  the  picture  of  Calcutta  from, 
38.  appearance  of  Scindiah,  as  depict- 
ed by,  39,  40.  remarks  on  the  territory 
and  population  of  India  from,  40,  41. 

Skey,  Dr,  "  Remarks  on  the  Structure  of 
Barbadoes,"  xxix.  92. 

Skinner,  Cyril,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
depositary  of  Milton's  MS.  treatise  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  xlii.  304. 

Skinners'  Company  of  London,  discovery 
of  their  misappropriation  of  a  large  re- 
venue which  should  have  been  devoted 
to  the  support  of  Tunbridge  School, 
xxxii.  98 — 102.  decrees  against  them 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  xxxvi.  553. 

Skull,  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the, 
xlvi.  521. 

Sky,  Dr  Macculloch's  paper  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  island  of,  xxix.  74. 

Slaney,  Mr,  state  of  the  malting  and  brew- 
ing trade,  exposed  in  an  able  speech  by, 
xlix.  363.  number  of  inclosure  acts  be- 
tween 1801  and  1827  for  England  and 
Wales,  estimated  by,  367.  increase  in 
the  rent  of  public-houses  resulting  from 
the  licensing  system,  estimated  by, 
379.  the  brewers'  monopoly,  as  oper- 
ating differently,  divided  over  six  great 
districts  of  the  kingdonr,  by,  380. 

Slates  and  stones  carried  coastwise,  prin- 
ciple of  the  tax  on,  completely  atvari- 
ance  with  every  principle  of  improve- 
ment, xxxviii.  235.  partial  and  unjust 
in  many  parts,  236.  severely  felt  in  pla- 
ces destitute  of  stone  and  slate  quarries, 
2.37.  presses  with  peculiar  severity  on 
the  agriculturists,  ib.  its  unproductive- 
ness a  good  reason  for  its  repeal,  239. 

Slave-market  at  Cairo,  description  of, 
xxxviii.  402, 

Slave  trade,  now  carried  on  by  Spain  and 
Portugal  more  extensively  than  ever, 
xxi.  84.  horrible  treatment  of  the  slaves 
during  the  middle  passage,  85.  com- 
pletely abolished  by  the  government  of 
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Buenos  Ayres,  87.  necessity  of  our 
government  interfering  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  88—90.  capture  of  three 
slave  vessels  on  their  voyage  from  Ma- 
dagascar to  the  Isle  of  France,  90.  hor- 
rible state  of  the  slaves  on  board,  91. 
suspicious  circumstances  attached  to 
the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
92.  importance  of  selecting  proper 
public  functionaries  in  the  colonies,  93. 

Slave  trade,  great  proportion  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, exists  through  British  and 
American  capital,  xxi.  'IGi.  infamous 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  and  neces- 
sity of  our  compelling  them  to  abolish 
it,  466.  discordant  statements  of  Cap- 
tain Lynne  and  Governor  Farquhar, 
relative  to  the  traffic  carried  on  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  469.  case  at  Malta, 
471. 

,  disappointment  felt  at  the  article 

in  the  treaty  with  France  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  xxiii.  132.  facts  of  the  case, 
133.  scarcely  any  slaves  imported  into 
the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  for  the 
last  nine  years,  134.  calculation  of  the 
slave  traffic  thus  cut  off,  ib.  effects  of 
the  treaty  with  France  and  Holland,  a 
revival  of  the  traffic  to  the  extent  of 
80,000  a-year,  135.  articles  of  the 
treaty  which  justify  this  reasoning,  136 
—139.  effects  of  it  upon  our  own 
abolition,  139.  French  views  upon  St 
Domingo,  140.  Guadaloupe,  142.  re- 
storation  of  the  French  forts  and  fac- 
tories in  Africa,  142.  causes  from 
whence  all  this  evil  has  arisen,  143. 
injury  done  to  our  West  India  planters 
and  merchants  by  the  cession  of  the 
French  colonies,  144.  enquiry  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  these  measures 
can  be  defended,  145.  the  revival  of, 
a  clumsy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
stored government  of  France  to  court 
popular  favour,  482.  a  step  which  has 
completely  alienated  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  England  from  the  Bourbon 
cause,  ib. 

,  revival  of  the,  review  of  seven 
pamphlets  on  the,  xxiv.  106.  number 
of  petitions  presented  to  Parliament 
expressive  of  the  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land, 107.  no  sympathy  shown  in  Par- 
liament with  it,  108.  an  opposite 
feeling  generally  prevalent  in  France, 
to  what  owing,  109.  is  such,  that  the 
court  and  statesmen  of  France  could 
not  now  with  safety  attempt  to  abandon 


the  trade  or  the  colonies,  ib.  import- 
ance of  diffusing  proper  information  in 
France  respecting  it,  ib.  "  Mr  Wilber- 
force's  Letter  to  Talleyrand,"  110. 
extracts,  1 14—1 16.  "  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly's  Speech,"  ]  17.  extracts,  ib. — 
120.  the  answer  of  government  to  the 
charge  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the 
abolition,  ib.  what  might  have  been 
done  previous  to  the  treaty,  121.  ques- 
tion whether  the  limiting  clause  of  five 
years  was  proposed  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  122. 
**  Remarks  on  the  Ordonnance  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  French  Slave 
Trade,"  124.  additional  edict  obtained 
by  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  prohibiting 
the  trade  being  carried  on  north  of  Cape 
Formosa,  125.  state  of  St  Domingo, 
126.  impracticability  of  its  being  ever 
recovered  by  France,  127.  present 
state  of  the  island,  ib.  Christophe's 
government  and  court,  128.  the  re- 
public, with  Petion  at  its  head,  129. 
feelings  and  preparations  in  both  parts 
of  the  island  in  contemplation  of  an  in- 
vasion by  the  French,  ib. — 131.  ab- 
surdity of  the  charge  that  the  abolition 
is  a  plot  to  ruin  foreign  colonies  for  the 
benefit  of  England,  132. 

Slave  trade,  Foreign,  Mr  Stephen's  ad- 
mirable tract  on  the,  commended,  xxviii. 
370. 

in  the  interior  of  Africa,  notices 


of,  by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv.  120. 

Abstract   of  the   information 


laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  the,  being  a 
Report  made  by  a  committee  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  African  Institution,  on 
the  8th  May  1821,"  &c.,  xxxvi.  34. 
case  of  the  French  slave  ship  Le  Ro- 
deur,  in  1819,  ib.  work  from  which 
the  facts  are  taken,  36.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant's speech  on  the  subject,  June  17, 
1821,  37,  note,  correspondence  of  our 
ambassador  with  the  French  govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  38.  case  of  La 
Jeune  Estelle  of  Martinique,  40.  con- 
duct of  Lemoine,  master  of  L'Espoir, 
from  the  Mauritius,  41.  connivance  of 
the  French  ministry  in  the  slave-tra- 
ding, 42 — 47.  necessity  of  the  French 
legislature  compelling  the  ministers  to 
do  their  duty,  48.  remedy  not  diffi- 
cult ;  a  law  declaring  it  a  crime  subject 
to  an  infamous  punishment,  would  have 
the  most  salutary  effect,  ib.     mutual 
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right  of  search  recommended,  49.  praise- 
worthy conduct  of  the  American  States 
on  the  subject,  50. 

Slave  trade,  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole 
respecting,  xxxvii.  20. 

,  continued  protection  of,  by  the 

legitimate  governments  of  the  Conti- 
nent, xii.  195.  repudiated  by  the  eman- 
cipated colonies  of  Spain,  204.  dis- 
countenanced by  the  United  States,  205. 
Mr  Brougham's  act  respecting,  effi- 
cient, 206.  requisites  for  an  apologist 
of,  'Ids.  illustrated  from  the  state  of 
the  colonial  law  touching  the  condition 
of  slavery,  466. 

— — — ,  account  of,  in  the  countries  of 
Asia  bordering  on  Khorasan,  xliii.  100. 
prosecuted  with  treacherous  alacrity  by 
the  Turkomans,  101.  exercised  in  Per- 
sia even  against  the  subjects  of  Russia, 
103. 

unites  the  two  moving  springs 


of  activity  in   the  African  continent, 
xliv.  207. 
,  immediate   abolition  of,  recom- 


mended to  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  xlv. 
235. 

-,  "  Short  Review  of  the,  and  sla- 


very, with  considerations  on  the  benefit 
which  would  arise  from  cultivating  tro- 
pical productions  by  free  labour,"  xlvi. 
490.  this  valuable  pamphlet  com- 
mended, ib. 

Slave-traders,  trials  of  three,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  xxl.  72.      See  Trials. 

Slavery  of  the  Christians  at  Algiers,  Mr 
Croker's  Letter  on  the,  xxvi.  449. 
prospect  of  its  speedy  termination,  ib. 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  Christian 
slaves  at  Algiers,  451 — 454. 

in  the  East,  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  that  in  our  West  India  colo- 
nies, xxxviii.  402. 

*- ,  advocates  of,  carefully  avoid  all 

allusion  to  Mr  Stephen's  work,  xli. 
464.  existence  of,  depends  neither  on 
facts  nor  argument,  465.  legal  state 
of,  in  the  West  Indies,  466.  heredi- 
tary nature  of,  in  the  British  posses- 
sions, 470.  crimes  produced,  or  wink- 
ed at  by,  from  the  deadness  in  public 
feeling  which  its  existence  produces, 
474.  enormities  of,  how  countenanced 
among  those  who  live  by  it,  478. 
strange  that  the  rising  advocates  of, 
have  really  little  or  no  pecuniary  in- 
terest  in  the  question  about  its  tolera- 
tion, 480.  war  against,  should  be  join- 
ed by  the  great  colonial  proprietors, 


486.  case  of  Hayti,  fitted  to  throve  the 
strongest  light  upon,  498. 

Slavery,  reference  to  the  address  of  Mr 
Stephen  respecting,  directed  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  United  Kingdom,  xliii.  407. 
appeal  to  Whigs,  Tories,  and  ministers 
of  religion,  on  the  inconsistency  of  sup- 
porting, by  Mr  Stephen,  414 — 416. 
evils  of,  depicted  from  local  evidence 
and  official  authority,  418,  420—423. 
substance  of  the  government  order  sent 
to  Trinidad  for  the  mitigation  of,  428. 
hardly  any  thing  done  by  the  local  legis- 
latures for  promoting  the  abolition  of, 
437.  this  shown  by  the  ineffective  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  meliorating  act, 
348. 

,  Anti-,  Monthly  Reporter,  recom- 
mended, xlv.  174.  tardiness  evinced 
by  the  West  Indian  legislatures  in  miti- 
gating, 175.  reform  of,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  West  Indians,  187, 
189. 

,  reflections  on  the  natural  death 

of,  xlvi.  490,  scheme  patronised  by 
some  enlightened  statesmen  of  America 
for  the  extinction  of,  492.  circum- 
stances which  will  contribute  to  the 
eradication  of,  by  lowering  the  value  of 
slaves,  493,  494. 

,  state  of,  in  North  America,  xlix. 

485.  pernicious  effect  of,  reaches  the 
master  as  well  as  the  slave,  488. 

Slaves,  reasons  for  establishing  a  registry 
of,  in  the  British  colonies,  xxv.  315. 
See  Stephen. 

in  the  British  colonies.  Thoughts  on 

the  necessity  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
emancipation,  by  T.  Clarkson,  Esq., 
xxxix.  118. 

— — ,  acts  passed  for  their  instruction  and 
baptism,  by  the  colonies,  a  mere  blind, 
xl.  226.  result  of  official  enquiries  into 
the  state  of  their  religious  instruction, 
227. 

,  number  of,  in  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  Britain,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  in  1823,  xlii.  290. 
wise  and  conciliatory  address  to,  from 
Mr  Shrewsbury,  a  persecuted  mission- 
ary in  Barbadoes,  487.  most  accessi- 
ble, for  religions  instruction,  to  the  sec- 
tarian missionaries,  494.  measures  for 
the  relief  of,  proposed  by  Mr  Brougham, 
ib.  horrible  treatment  of,  for  an  alleged 
revolt,  in  Demerara,  497. 

,  progress  of  the  bill  for  rendering 

admissible    the    evidence    of,    against 
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whites,  xliii.  417 — 4<19,  &c.  wanton 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of,  from  alarm  and 
jealousy,  426.  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of,  427.  protector  of,  his  office 
settled  under  the  order  of  government 
sent  to  Trinidad,  428.  defects  in  the 
new  system  of  regulation  for,  429.  dan- 
ger of  insurrection  among,  from  the 
discussion  of  measures  to  relieve  them, 
examined,  435.  nothing  done  for,  by 
the  colonists,  under  the  recommenda- 
tions of  government,  439. 

Slaves,  view  of  the  circumstances  which 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  value  of, 
xlvi.  493,  494.  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of,  in  the  West  India  islands,  from 
1818  to  1824,  495.  treatment  of,  in 
America,  most  mild  where  the  profits 
of  cultivation  are  low,  496. 

— ,  decrease  of,  in  Maryland,  xlix.  486. 
state  of,  in  the  United  States,  487. 
total  number  of,  in  the  States,  497. 
proportion  of,  to  the  whites,  in  Loui- 
siana and  South  Carolina,  498. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  bequeaths  his  collec- 
tions  of  every  kind,  &c.,  to  the  nation, 
on  certain  conditions,  xxxviii.  379. 
specification  of  them,  ib.  note,  removed 
to  Montague  House,  380. 

Small,  James,  account  of  his  improved 
two-horse  plough,  xxiv.  90. 

Small-pox,  desolation  produced  by,  among 
the  Maha  Indians,  xxiv.  416. 

..  aftervaccination,  generally  of  short 

duration,  sometimes  of  the  ordinary, 
and  sometimes  fatal,  xxxvii.  326.  of 
no  consequence  from  what  sort  the 
matter  for  inoculation  is  taken;  mild 
may  produce  confluent,  and  vice  versa, 
335.     case  in  proof,  ib. 

Smelt,  Mr,  the  companion  of  Mr  Legh, 
in  his  journey  in  Egypt,  xxvii.  423. 
his  perilous  situation  in  the  caverns  at 
Manfalout,  438. 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  his  account  of  the  an- 
cient ethical  systems,  commended,  xxvii. 
191. 

,  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Usury 
Laws  had  a  bad  effect,  xxvii.  339.  his 
opinion  of  projectors,  343.  his  ridicule 
of  kings  and  ministers  pretending  to 
watch  over  the  economy  of  private  peo- 
ple, 345.  denies  that  the  Usury  Laws 
can  ever  bring  the  interest  of  money 
below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate, 
352. 

,  his  proposal,  during  the  Ameri> 
can  war,  to  admit  a  certain  number  of 
representatives    from    the    American 


States  to  the  British  Parliament,  xxix. 
124. 
Smith,  Dr  A.,  opinions  of,  on  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  exchange- 
able value  of  commodities,  xxx.  63 ; 
and  on  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
real  price,  or  cost  of  their  production, 
would  be  increased,  ib.  note,  his  doc- 
trine as  to  the  causes  of  a  fall  of  profit, 
79.  loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
his  principles  of  taxation,  83. 

,  his  remark  on  the  bad  conse- 
sequences  of  the  mercantile  system  in 
political  economy,  xxx.  196. 

his  preference  of  gold  as  the  stand- 


ard of  exchangeable  value,  xxxi.  76. 

remarks  on  his  theory  respecting 


the  more  advantageous  employment  of 
capital  in  the  home  trade,  than  in  the 
foreign  trade,  xxxii.  71. 

-,  his  principle,  that  every  direct  tax 


on  wages,  or  on  the  commodities  neces- 
sary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer, 
falls  entirely  on  his  employer,  to  be 
received  with  great  modification,  xxxiii. 
161.  his  error  on  the  subject  corrected 
by  Mr  Ricardo,  164. 

-,  his  statement  of  the  operation  of 


tithes,  xxxiv.  62. 

,  opinions  of,  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  interference  with  the  education  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  xxxiv.  233, 
234. 

,  great  practical  problem  of  politi- 
cal economy,  as  stated  by,  xxxv.  102. 
accused  by  Messrs  Sismondi  and  Mal- 
thus  of  having  mistaken  the  object  of 
the  science,  103. 

-,  his  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 


the  Wealth  of  Nation?,  one  of  the 
works  which  has  most  directly  influ- 
enced the  general  opinion  of  Europe  in 
our  times,  xxxvi.  244. 

-,  his  opinion  of  the  navigation  act, 


xxxviii.  480. 

,  his  reasoning  on  the  prosperity 
of  nations,  and  the  contrary,  x1.  4.  his 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  entails, 
not  correct,  354. 

quoted  on  the  tendency  of  capi- 


tal and  labour  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  xliii.  64.  opinion  of,  on  the  jus- 
tifiable interference  of  governments  to 
prevent  fraud,  cited,  293. 

-,  opinion  of,  on  the  effects  of  war 


expenditure   on   capital,   quoted,  xlvii. 
64;  examination  of  this   opinion,  65. 
censure  of  the  laws  of  settlement  in 
parishes,  by,  quoted,  310. 
— ,  John,  M.P.,  quotation  from  his 
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speech,  25tli  March,  1824,  on  the  obli- 
gation of  government  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  its  subjects,  xli.  4)04u 

Smith,  John,  M.P.,  important  assistance 
rendered  by,  to  the  City  of  London  Li- 
terary and  Scientific  Institution,  482. 

,  Rev.  John,  appointed  by  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  to  the  mission  at 
Demerara,  xl.  244.  his  instructions ; 
receives  Governor  Murray's  permission 
to  begin  his  labours,  ib.  his  success, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  teach- 
ing, 245.  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr  Aus- 
tin, that  the  religious  impressions  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  fixing  on 
the  minds  of  the  negroes,  alone  pre- 
vented a  great  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  insurrection,  246.  court-martial 
assembled  to  try  him,  247.  remarks  on 
his  liability  to  be  tried  by  such  a  court, 
and  especially  at  so  distant  a  period  from 
the  date  of  the  alleged  offence,  ib.  his 
being  called  upon  to  join  the  militia, 
which  he,  pleading  his  clerical  charac- 
ter, refused,  only  a  pretext  for  appre- 
hending him,  248.  method  and  time 
when  this  order  was  conveyed,  and  his 
apprehension,  ib.  his  trial  conducted  in 
violation  of  the  mutiny  act,  and  for  al- 
leged crimes  before  he  could  be  subject 
to  military  law,  249.  charges  preferred 
against  him,  ib.  constitution  of  the 
court,  ib.  obvious  reasons  for  subject- 
ing him  to  a  military,  instead  of  a  civil 
trial,  250.  extracts  from  his  private 
journal,  produced  in  evidence  against 
him,  251 — 255.  gross  partiality  and  in- 
justice in  the  examination  of  the  witness- 
es, and  material  omissions  in  the  offi- 
cial copy  of  the  trial,  256 — 259.  con- 
trolled in  his  defence,  which  is  greatly 
mutilated  in  the  official  copy,  259,  260. 
offers  to  show  the  cause  of  the  revolt, 
260.  examination  of  the  charges  against 
him,  261 — 266.  confession  of  Jack  of 
Success,  266.  his  exculpatory  evi- 
dence, 267.  his  sentence,  268.  re- 
marks on  it,  ib.  his  place  of  confine- 
ment and  death,  269.  examination  of 
his  body,  ib.  his  place  of  funeral— re- 
strictions on  his  widow,  270. 

,  Charles,  author  of  Tracts  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  estimate  by,  of  grain  con- 
sumed yearly  in  England  and  Wales, 
taken  in  1765,  xliv.  321. 

estimate  by,  of  malt  used  for  home 


consumption  during  fifty  years,  ending 
1753,  xlix.  366. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  minister  of  state  un- 
der Henry  VIH.  and  his  children ;  his 


opinion  of  the  power  of  Parliament, 
xxvi.  366,  note. 

Smith,  William,  M.P.  Letter  to,  from 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  xxviii.  151.  cha- 
racter of  the  production,  ib.  account  of 
his  speech  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
letter,  157. 

,  William,   "  Geological   Map   of 

England,"  published  in  18J5,  a  work  of 
great  and  original  value,  xxix.  71.  the 
singular  coincidence  of  his  opinion  with 
Werner's  doctrine  of  formation,  affords 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  fidelity  of 
their  observations,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  hypothesis  which  each  has  de- 
duced from  them,  72. 

■ ,    "  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of 

England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scot- 
land," &c.,  and  five  other  publications 
by  him,  connected  with  it,  xxix.  310. 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
appeared  in  England,  and  of  great  me- 
rit, 31  J.  account  of  the  author,  ?:6.  his 
friends  Mr  Townsend  and  Mr  Farey, 
312.  preliminary  sketch  of  preceding 
discoveries,  313.  general  idea  of  the 
coloured  map  and  section,  321.  list  of 
the  principal  strata  in  England  and 
Wales,  323.  prominent  groups  in  the 
series,  325.  various  and  important  uses 
of  these  determinations,  333.  general 
inferences  deducible  from  a  comparison 
of  the  structure  of  the  British  Islands 
with  that  of  other  countries,  .334.  de- 
fects in  Mr  Smith's  map,  335.  great 
utility  of  his  separate  county  maps,  336. 

Smolensk©,  description  of  the  storming 
and  capture  of,  by  Labaurae,  xxiv.  378. 
arrival  of  the  French  at,  on  their  re- 
treat, ib.—39L 

Smollett,  Dr  Tobias,  remarks  on  his  novels, 
Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Launcelot  Greaves,  Humphrey  Clinker, 
and  Count  Fathom,  xxiv.  328 — 330. 
sufficient  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  talent  for  pleasant- 
ry, XXV.  485. 

,  taken  to  task  by  Millin  for  his 

reproaches  against  Nice,  xxix.  209.  by 
the  latter's  own  showing,  had  enough 
to  put  him  out  of  humour,  ib. 

Smuggling  carried  to  a  very  great  height 
in  1760,  xxxvi.  519,  520.  high  duties 
have  made  it  very  prevalent  in  Ireland ; 
and,  if  maintained,  will  make  it  popular 
in  England,  535.  true  way  to  put  it 
down,  is  to  render  it  unprofitable, 536. 

Smyrna,  account  of  the  British  trade  with, 
by  Mr  Gait,  xxii.  59. 

Smyth,  Professor,  of  Cambridge,  a  writer 
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of  great  taste  and  sensibility,  xxxix.  80. 
his  songs  full  of  true  and  natural  feel- 
ing;  often  exquisitely  tender;  some- 
times light  and  playful  j  always  elegant 
and  graceful,  ib.  specimens  from  Thom- 
son's Melodies,  81. 

Smyth  V.  Chamberlayne,  interesting  case 
of,  illustrating  the  law  of  legitimacy, 
report  of,  due  to  the  diligence  of  Mr  Le 
Marchant,  xlix.  205. 

Smytlie,  Sir  Thomas,  bequests  of,  to  Tun- 
bridge  school,  xxxii.  99. 

Snahiitta,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Norway,  de- 
scription of,  by  Von  Buch,  xxii.  158. 

Snake  of  Guiana,  combats  with,  by  Mr 
Waterton,  xliii.  310. 

Snow,  red,  brought  home  from  the  Arctic 
expedition  by  Captain  Ross,  analysis  of, 
by  Dr  WoUaston,  xxxi.  347. 

Soap,  reduction  of  the  duties  on,  recom- 
mended, xliii.  85. 

Sobieski,  John,  curious  letter  of,  on  the 
superstitious  belief  of  the  Turks,  in  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  their 
empire  in  Europe,  quoted,  L.  342.  the 
antipathy  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  sway 
of  Austria,  admitted  by,  455.  ungrate- 
ful treatment  of,  by  the  Austrians,  ib. — 
466. 

Societes  de  Diraanche,  at  Geneva,  formed 
of  females,  curious  particulars  respect- 
ing, xxxvii.  319. 

Societies  formed  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  diffu- 
sing information  as  to  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  for  improving  and 
liberating  the  West  India  population, 
xxxviii.  172  ;  xxxix.  1 18.  William  Ros- 
coe  at  the  head  of  that  at  Liverpool, 
xxxviii.  177. 

Society,  characteristics  of  brilliant  and  po- 
lished, xxi.  266. 

,  French,  characteristics  of,  by  Ba- 
ron Grimm,  xxiii.  294—298. 

',  characteristics  of  the  present  state 
of,  in  England,  xxiv.  398. 

in  Italy,  difficulty  of  a  foreigner's 


obtaining  access  to,  xxx.  524. 

misery  arising  from  the  change  of, 


described  in  an  amusing  way  by  Volney, 
xxxvi.  76. 

,  Colloquies  on  the  Prospects  of, 

by  Southey,  L.  528.  view  of,  taken 
by  the  author,  very  gloomy,  555.  com- 
forts of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  day  in 
England,  557 — 559.  state  of,  as  to 
subsistence  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
compared  with  England,  559.  thoughts 
on  the  probable  destiny  of,  562-^565, 


Society  for  the  Discharge  and  Relief  of 
Persons  confined  for  Small  Debts  ;  how 
much  it  has  effected,  xxii,  388,  389. 

for  Elementary  Instruction,  esta- 

blishment  of,  in  France,  xxxiii.  495. 
state  of  the  schools  erected  by  it,  in 
1818  and  1819,496. 

'  for  bettering  the  condition  of  Pri- 
sons,  "  Report  of,"  xxxv.  286.  See 
Priso7is. 

— —  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge ;  objects  for  the  exertions  of,  and 
its  origin,  xlv.  197.  views  of  the  com- 
mittee of,  regarding  the  publication  of 
a  library  for  the  people,  198.  import- 
ant benefits  which  this  plan  is  likely  to 
confer  on  the  community,  199. 

may  be  regarded  as   established, 

and  in  active  operation,  xlvi.  225. 
great  use  anticipated  from  the  labours 
of,  in  producing  rational  histories,  ib.—' 
228.  plan  of,  first  announced  by  Mr 
Brougham,  232.  extensive  subjects  of 
the  publications  intended  by,  proved, 
234.  formation,  leading  members,  and 
first  steps  of,  235.  cheapness  of  the 
Library  of,  established  by  comparison, 
239.  Library  of,  described  in  detail, 
240 — 243.  general  reflections  on  the 
grand  work  undertaken  by,  243.  *'  Ani- 
mal Mechanics,"  one  of  the  treatises 
published  by,  515.  its  merit  and  value, 
519 — 523.  success  of  the  design  of, 
524.  cheapness  of  the  Library  of,  fur- 
ther explained,  ib. 

,  yearly  report  of  the  committee 
of,  xlvii.  127.  extensive  resources  at 
the  command  of,  for  the  execution  of 
its  literary  projects,  128.  series  of 
History  by,  about  to  be  commenced,  and 
with  what  views,  ib.  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge  contemplated  by, 
129.  doctrines  of,  on  a  course  of  read- 
ing for  children,  quoted,  ib,  account  of 
the  British  Almanac,  recently  publish- 
ed by,  130.  extraordinary  effects  likely 
to  follow  from  the  division  of  literary 
labour  adopted  by,  131.  means  of  re- 
quiting able  and  learned  men  likely  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of,  132. 
promptness  and  skill  of  the  proceedings 
of,  instanced  in  the  publication  of  the 
British  Almanac,  ib.  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge well  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bined operations  of,  ib.  auxiliary  com- 
mittees in  aid  of,  recommended  to  be 
formed  every  where,  133. 

,  plan  of  diffusing  popular  instruc- 
tion by,  objection  to,  lately  urged  in  a 
novel  manner,  considered,  xlviii.  258. 
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works  published  by,  260.  series  of  his- 
tory and  biography  by,  what  intended  to 
be,  261.  proceedings  of,  worthy  of  it, 
266. 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, farther  reports  of  its  proceedings 
in  furnishing  the  means  of  instruction 
to  all  classes,  L.  181.  number  of  trea- 
tises published  by,  182.  important  ad- 
vantages under  which  the  series  of  maps 
commenced  by,  has  been  prepared,  ib. 
probable  extent  and  value  of  the  trea- 
tises of  its  library,  when  completed, 
1 83.  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 
a  part  of  the  plans  of,  its  progress,  183. 
the  Farmer's  Series,  principles  on  which 
it  has  been  commenced  by,  184,  185. 
probable  use  and  attraction  of  this  se- 
ries, 187 — 189.  commencement  of, 
189.  answers  to  a  charge  made  against 
the  labours  of,  190,  191.  statement  of 
the  proceedings  and  plans  of,  quoted 
from  its  report,  192,  193. 
Socinians,  attempts  of  the,  to  make  pro- 
selytes in  Ireland,  xxxi.  248. 
Socrates,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  as 
exhibited  by  Aristophanes  and  Plato, 
xxxiv.  292,  293.  298—303. 
———,  different  representations  of,  by  Pla- 
to and  Xenophon,  sketched,  xlviii.  265. 
Soda  water,  observations  on  the  use  of,  in 

England,  xxiv.  374. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  speculations  of  Dr 
Daubeny  on  the  causes  of  the  destruc- 
tion of,  xlv.  313. 
Soils,  Sir  H.  Davy's  lecture  on,  xxii.  268. 
Solar  theory,  investigations  respecting  the, 

by  Kepler,  &c.  xxxi.  380—383. 
Soldier,    character  of    a  thorough-bred, 
xxiv.  394. 

■,  description  of  a  mercenary,  xlv. 
270,  271.  agitation  of,  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  vividly  painted  by  ♦*  the  Subal- 
tern," 372.  chagrin  of,  under  defeat, 
well  expressed,  380. 

of  fortune,  description  of  a  French, 

at  Bagdad,  xlvii.  381. 
Soldiers,  when  the  practice  of  hiring  began 

in  Europe,  xxx.  151. 
,  the  long  service  of,  under  foreign- 
ers, weakens  their  attachment  to  their 
own  country,  xxxvii.  162. 
Solitaire,  Le,  par  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Arlin- 

coiirt,  xl.  158. 
Solicitors,  remarks  on  the  commission 
allowed  to,  for  assurances  on  lives  effect- 
ed through  them,  xlv.  500. 
Somers,  Lord,  confidential  letter  of,  to 
John  Locke,  L.  25.  letter  from,  to 
Locke,  on  thejecoinage  in  1695;  26. 


Somers*   papers,    destniction  of,  at    Mr 
Yorke's  chambers  in  1751,  a  great  loss 
to  English  history,  xxi.  178. 
Somersetshire,  Mr  Horner's  sketch  of  the 
geology  of  the  south-western  part  of, 
xxix.  88. 
magistrate's  description  of  the  in- 
ternal state  of  England,   in  the  38th 
year  of  Elizabeth,  xxii.  196. 
Somerville,  Lord,  statement  by,  respect- 
ing a  punishment  in  Holland,  inflicted 
by  deprivation  from  salt,  quoted,  xlvii. 
46. 
Song,  by  Gothe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  the 
origin  of  Byron's  prelude  to  the  Bride 
of  Abydos,  xlii.  428. 
Songs,    ancient    German,    character    of, 
xxvi.  213. 

,  the  most  familiar  and  truly  popular 

part  of  every  national  poetry,  xxxix.  67. 
first  fruits  of  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  rude 
society,  z6.  must  contribute  essentially  to 
the  progress  of  refinement,  68.  popular, 
of  Scotland,  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce some  peculiar  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  69.  exercise  the 
strongest  influence  on  the  mind,  at  the 
time  of  life  when  our  hearts  are  most 
open  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  im- 
pressions, 70.  should  therefore  be  free 
from  any  tendency  to  mischief,  ib. 
those  of  Burns  may  be  sung  by  the 
purest  without  a  blush,  and  listened  to 
by  the  most  innocent  without  danger,  ib. 
"  — —  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,"  &:c., 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  xlvii.  184.  an 
agreeable,  and  to  Scotchmen  a  very  de- 
lightful publication,  197.  specimen  of 
the  recent  songs  of  Scotland,  exhibited 
in  "  Lucy's  Flitting,"  202.  See  Cww- 
ningha7n. 
Sophists,  the,  character  and  doctrines  of, 

xxxiv.  294—297. 
Sophocles,  account  of,  by  Schlegel,  xxvi. 
82. 

the  King  (Edipus  of,    literally 


translated  into    English   prose,   xlvii. 

418.  number  of  plays  composed  by, 

419.  contemporaries  and  rivals  of,  421. 
materials  for  many  plays  furnished  by 
the  CEdipus  of,  427.  want  of  variety 
in  the  second  part  of  it,  ib.  (Edipus 
Rex,  strikingly  exempt  from  poverty  of 
incidents,  428.  the  Antigone  of,  char- 
acterised, 430.  was  classed,  for  wis- 
dom, second  after  Socrates,  4S2.  See 
Hdwards. 

Sorate,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes, 
in  Upper  Peru,  L.  366. 
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Sotheby,  W.,  "  A  Song  of  Triumph,"  by, 
xxiii.  1. 

Soto,  Dominic,  notice  of,  and  of  his  work 
De  Justitia  et  Jure,  xxvii.  230.  was 
the  first  writer  who  condemned  the 
African  slave  trade,  231. 

Souham,  General,  second  in  command  un- 
der Marmont ;  particulars  of  his  treach- 
ery to  Napoleon  in  1814,  xxvii.  491. 

Soult,  Marshal,  said  to  have  fought  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  at  Paris  in  1814, 
xxiv.  509.  his  tardy  adhesion  to  the 
Bourbons,  ib. 

,  his  campaign  in,  and  retreat  from 
Portugal,  in  1810,  xxv.  79. 

Sounds,  remarks  on  the  theory  of,  xxxiii. 
360—362. 

Soundings,  depth  of,  near  the  land,  sup- 
posed to  afford  indications  of  a  passage 
in  the  Arctic  Seas,  proved  to  be  quite 
erroneous,  xxxi.  348.  ingenious  instru- 
ment invented  by  Captain  Ross  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  349. 

South,  Sir  James,  address  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
to,  on  delivering  the  medal  for  Mr 
Arago,  xlvi.  364. 

Southampton,  Lord,  a  liberal  patron  of 
Shakspeare,  xxxviii.  192. 

Southcott,  Joanna,  pamphlets  relative  to 
her  prophecies  and  death,  xxiv.  457. 
connexion  between  passion  and  credu- 
lity, ib.  surprise  expressed  that  so  many 
persons  in  this  wise  and  truly  blessed 
nation  should  believe  in  her  raving, 
454.  equal  credulity  manifested  in  a 
variety  of  instances  equally  absurd,  455. 
details  respecting  her,  extracted  from 
the  various  pamphlets  ;  her  early  years, 
ib.  Peter  West's  courtship  of  her,  456. 
her  conduct  when  at  Mr  Wells's  at 
Exeter,  ib.  receives  her  divine  com- 
mission in  1792,  at  the  age  of  42,  457. 
Mr  Sharp's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  this 
delay,  ib.  his  account  of  her  predictions 
from  1792  to  1802,  and  of  their  exami- 
nation, 458.  her  handwriting  altogether 
illegible,  459.  the  circumstance  com- 
mented upon  by  B.  H.,  a  mechanic,  re- 
plied to  by  her,  460,  specimens  of  her 
prophecies,  ib.  461.  her  bold  preten- 
sions, 472.  her  announcement  of  being 
pregnant  by  divine  influence,  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age,  464.  Dr  Richard 
Recce's  public  declaration  of  his  belief 
in  her  pregnancy,  ib.  discussion  of  his 
reasons  for  such  belief,  465 — 468.  her 
fits  of  despondency  previous  to  her 
death,  469.  her  disciples'  faith  not  ex- 
tinguished  by  her  d«atb,  %b»    chfiracter 


of  her  followers,  470.  her  mission  a 
curious  article  in  the  history  of  human 
credulity,  471. 

Southey,  Robert,  Poet-Laureate,  "  Car- 
men Triumphale  for  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1814,"  xxii.  447.  a  great 
falling  off  from  his  former  works,  being 
nothing  but  a  farrago  of  bad  psalmody 
and  stupid  newspapers,  448.  attributed 
to  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  bays, 
ib.  subject  of  the  ode,  ib.  extracts 
turned  into  prose,  449 — 451.  note 
abusive  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  452. 
his  vehement  admiration  of  the  Spa- 
niards accounted  for,  453.  the  review- 
er's advice  to  him,  and  commendation 
of  his  Life  of  Nelson,  454.  his  senti- 
ments on  the  French  invasion  of  Cor- 
sica quoted,  xxiii.  101.  manner  in 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  Antijacobin 
poets  in  1797,  xxiv.  185,  note. 

,   "  Roderick  ;  The   Last   of  the 

Goths,"  xxv.  1.  the  best  and  most  pow- 
erful of  all  his  poems,  ib.  its  merits 
and  defects ;  his  character  as  a  poet,  ib. 
outrageously  religious  or  fanatical  tone 
which  pervades  it,  3.  story  objection- 
able, though  interesting,  4.  outline  of 
the  fable,  ib.  abstract  and  extracts,  5— 
30.    concluding  remarks,  30,  31. 

,  "  The  Lay  of  the  Laureate,  Car- 
men Nnptiale,"  xxvi.  441.  difference 
between  Mr  S.  and  his  predecessors  in 
office,  442.  wonder  at  the  badness  of 
his  official  productions,  and  at  the  self- 
praise  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied, 443.  the  present  more  boastful 
and  more  dull  than  any  of  his  other  ce- 
lebrations, 444.  object  of  the  work,  ib. 
analysis  of  its  different  parts,  with  speci- 
mens, ib 449. 

..  ..  .  ,  *'  Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  poem," 
and  "  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq. 
M.P.,"  xxviii.  151.  the  reviewer's 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first 
production,  and  circumstances  which 
changed  his  resolution  of  forbearing  to 
review  it,  ib.  character  of  the  Letter, 
ib.  history  of  the  poem,  152.  account 
of,  and  extracts  from  it,  153.  the  au- 
thor's declaration  that  he  sees  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  remarks,  156. 
occasion  of  the  letter,  157.  Mr  S.'s 
complaint  that  Mr  Smith's  attack  was 
made  in  an  improper  place,  and  that 
he  could  not  know  that  Mr  S.  was  the 
author  of  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  ib.  his  defence  of  Wat  Tyler, 
159.  his  self-praise,  162.  his  complaints 
of  haying  been  more  attacked  and  in- 
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suited  than  any  man,  163.  statement 
of  his  political  opinions,  167.  his  four 
practical  remedies  for  the  sufferings  and 
discontent  under  which  we  now  labour, 

1.  to  put  down  seditious  writings,  169j 

2.  to  buy  land  estates  for  the  poor,  170 ; 

3.  to  educate  all  the  poor  in  the  esta- 
blished religion,  171  ;  4*.  to  increase 
the  expenditure  of  government,  172. 
conclusion,  174. 

Southey,  Robert,  Coleridge'saccountof  the 
calumnies  against  him  by  the  Antijaco- 
bin  poets,  xxviii.  492.  has  only  been 
attacked  as  an  author ;  charges  against 
him  in  that  capacity  answered  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  private  life,  which  has 
never  been  impugned,  493.  character 
of  his  prose  writings,  494.  his  inter- 
view with  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  at  Keswick,  509. 

. ,  his  continuation  of  Ellis's  Speci- 

mens  executed  in  a  crude,  petulant,  and 
superficial  manner,  xxxi.  467. 

,  *'  A  Vision  of  Judgment/*  xxxv. 

422.  staple  of  the  piece  served  up  in 
hexameters,  ib.  the  author's  ideas 
as  to  the  merit  and  importance  of 
this  grand  and  original  experiment  in 
English  versification,  U).  no  original- 
ity in  it,  having  been  frequently  at- 
tempted from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to 
our  own  days,  423.  can  never  be  made 
a  legitimate  English  measure,  and  why, 
424.  definition  of  it ;  the  attempt  to 
revive  it  a  piece  of  solemn  foppery, 
433.  account  of  the  matter  of  the 
poem,  with  specimens,  ib. — 436. 

-,  chastisement  inflicted  upon  him 


by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
Two  Foscari,  in  return  for  his  epithet 
of  the  Satanic  school,  xxxvi.  444.  the 
abuse  savage  and  intemperate,  445. 
Lord  Byron's  antagonist  a  person  of 
respectable  talents  and  irreproachable 
character,  446.  ferocity  of  Lord  By- 
ron's attacks  on  him  and  on  his  wife  in 
Don  Juan,  wholly  unprecedented  and 
unpardonable,  452. 

his  application  for  an  injunction 


against  the  publisher  of  Wat  Tyler,  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  Lord  Eldon  re- 
fused his  protection,  on  the  ground  of  its 
immoral  tendency,  xxxviii.  281,  287. 
— — ,  specimen  of  the  controversial 
zeal  of,  as  displayed  against  Dr  Lingard, 
xlv.  326. 

his    History  of  the  Peninsular 


War,  a  mere  bookselling  speculation, 

xlix.  392. 

— ,  "  Sir  Thomas  More ;  or  Collo- 


quies on  the  Progress  an^  Prospects  of 
Society,"  by,  L.  528.  faculty  of  be- 
lieving without  reason,  and  hating  with- 
out provocation,  exhibited  by,  ib.  rea- 
son has  no  place  in  the  mind  of,  529. 
absurd  to  read  the  writings  of,  for  po- 
litical instruction,  530.  his  Life  of  Nel- 
son the  best  of  his  works,  and  why,  ib. 
his  LifeofWesley  commended,  531.  his 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War  dead-born, 
ib.  his  Book  of  the  Church,  ib.  charm 
of  his  style,  ib.  peculiar  austerity  in 
his  judgments  of  men  and  actions,  532. 
faults  of  his  poetical  writings,  ib.  na- 
ture of,  changed  when  he  takes  up  his 
pen,  533.  instinctive  antipathy  shown 
by,  to  calm  and  moderate  men,  ib.  po- 
litical system  of,  described,  i6.  odd  ma- 
chinery chosen  by,  for  the  origin  of  his 
present  work,  534.  imaginary  inter- 
view of,  with  the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  535.  nature  of  the  conversations 
with  the  spirit  recorded  by,  ib.  absurd 
discussion  respecting  butchers,  536. 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  looking  at  all 
moral  questions,  537.  manner  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  formed  his  opinion 
of  the  manufacturing  system,  538.  ig- 
norance and  inconsistencies  of,  on  this 
subject,  ib.  539.  specimen  of  the  rea- 
sons which  he  gives  for  his  opinions  on 
the  effect  of  manufactures,  539.  his 
code  of  the  principles  on  which  nations 
are  to  be  governed,  540.  self-confessed 
ignorance  of,  on  political  economy,  how 
exemplified,  ib.  his  new  and  consola- 
tory view  of  the  national  debt,  542. 
notions  of,  on  public  expenditure,  545. 
misconception  of  the  business  of  the 
public  magistrate,  546.  logic  of,  on  the 
existence  and  nature  of  evil,  ib.  his 
disgust  at  the  respect  paid  to  public 
opinion,  547.  notions  of,  on  the  ends 
and  duty  of  civil  government,  exami- 
ned, ib. — 553.  reason  why  no  guess  can 
be  made  at  the  opinions  of,  on  tolera- 
tion, 554.  view  of  the  prospects  of 
society  taken  by,  very  gloomy,  555. 
bad  fortune  of,  as  a  political  soothsayer, 
556.  acquirements  and  habits  of,  to 
what  age  of  the  world  suited,  ib.  esti- 
mate of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  three  hundred  years  ago,  taken 
by,  557.  examination  of  this  estimate 
from  the  facts  of  history,  ib.  reason  as- 
signed by,  for  thinking  that  a  state  can- 
not, but  a  people  may  be,  too  rich,  ib. 
opinion  of,  on  the  probable  destiny  of 
the  country,  562.  examination  of  the 
rationality  of  thit  opinion,  663. 
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Souza,  Madame  de,  (formerly  Comtesse 
de  Flabault,)  "  Mademoiselle  de  Tour- 
non,"  a  novel,  by,  xxxiv.  372.  notice 
of  her  former  works,  374i — 377. 

Spade  cultivation,  why  supplanted  by  the 
plough,  xxxii.  465. 

Spain,  government  of,  gradual  decline  of 
its  power  and  influence  from  the  death 
of  Philip  II.,  xxi.  179.  not  so  certain 
that  the  nation  had  declined,  180.  cau- 
ses of  this  decline,  180—183. 

,  Essay  on  the  ancient  legislation 
of,  by  Marina,  xxii.  50.  researches  and 
collections  made  to  illustrate  its  ancient 
history,  51.  government  of  Asturias 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  53. 
government  of  the  Visigoths,  ib.  mo- 
narchy elective,  54.  power  of  the  king, 
55.  early  Cortes,  58 — 61.  erection  of 
communities,  61.  their  regulations  and 
privileges,  61 — 67. 

— — — ,  account  of  the  laws  relative  to 
the  poor  in,  xxii.  187,  188. 

,  no  country  ever  did  so  little  for 
itself,  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte,  xxii. 
453.  has  been  liberated  entirely  by  Bri- 
tish  valour  and  enterprise,  ib. 

,  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the 

higher  orders,  ignorance  and  apathy 
of  the  lower,  the  most  striking  defects 
of  the  nation,  xxiii.  367.  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  revolution  of,  369—379. 
prospect  of  future  freedom  in,  very 
slender,  383.  remarks  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812,  361—364.  sketch  of  the 
revolution  of,  from  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  liis  return  from 
France,  and  dissolving  the  Cortes,  369 
—379. 

,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
vasion by  the  French,  xxv.  68.  easy 
conquest  of  the  regular  armies  of,  69. 
rooted  hatred  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple against  their  invaders,  70.  picture 
of  Madrid  after  its  occupation  by  the 
French,  73.  spirit  of  resistance  daily 
gaining  ground,  78.  battle  of  Talavera, 
80.  war  in  detail  carried  on  by  the  Spa- 
niards,-81. 

account  of  Napoleon's  intentions 


respecting,  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  war  with  that  country,  xxvii. 
487. 

,  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  Gothic  laws  of,  xxxi.  94. 
interest  of  the  subject  to  an  English- 
man, ib.  Spain  conquered  by  the  Visi- 
goths before  their  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  95.  King  Euric  their  first  le- 
gislator, 99.    the  legisliitive  authority 


exercised  by  the  king  in  conjunction 
with  the  councils,  ib.  various  additions 
and  revisions  to  the  code  by  successive 
kings  to  Rodrigo,  the  last  of  the  Goths, 
100,  101.  these  form  the  "Leges  VVi- 
sigothorum"  in  Latin,  and  the  "  Fuero 
Juzgo"  in  Spanish,  102,  antiquity  of 
the  Spanish  version,  and  diiferences  be- 
tween it  and  the  Latin,  ib.  new  editions 
of  both,  given  by  the  Spanish  Academi- 
cians, 103.  compilation  of  them,  attri- 
buted to  St  Isidore,  104.  amalgamation 
of  the  Goths  with  the  Romans  in  Spain, 

105.  cruelty  and  profligacy  which  ac- 
companied the  increasing  civilisation  of 
the  Visigoths  ;  the  sins  which  have 
stained  the  Spanish  nation,  common  to 
them  and  to  their  descendants,  ib.  spe- 
cimens of  their  sanguinary  legislation, 

106.  error  in  Dr  Robertson's  view  of 
the  Gothic  nations,  107.  the  language 
of  the  Visigoths  banished  by  the  Ro-. 
mans,  ib.  circumstances  which  gra- 
dually introduced  the  civil  laws  among 
them,  109.  difference  of  the  Latinlty  of 
their  code  with  that  of  the  Burgundian, 
Frank,  or  Lombard  codes;  specimen  of 
it.  111.  besides  their  statute  law,  they 
had  a  traditionary  or  unwritten  com- 
mon law,  112.  sources  in  which  it  may 
be  traced,  i6.  singular  mode  of  electing, 
by  juries  of  twelve  men,  the  command- 
ers of  the  Spanish  armies,  analogous  to 
the  practice  of  the  Scandinavian  nations, 
113 — 117.  the  Adalid  Mayor,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief; ceremonies  with  which 
the  oflftce  was  conferred,  ib.  the  Almo- 
caden,  a  captain  of  the  foot-soldiers, 
119.  the  Alfaqueque,  or  true  man,  em- 
ployed to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  cap* 
tives,  120.  the  Comitres,  or  captains  of 
ships,  elected  in  the  same  manner,  121. 
difference  between  the  Gothic  and  civil 
criminal  law  ;  the  ordeals,  122.  com- 
purgation, 123.  trial  by  jury;  various 
instances  of  the  existence  of  this  prac- 
tice, 124.  charter  of  Molina,  a  valuable 
record  of  the  ancient  municipal  juris- 
prudence of  Castile,  126.  ordeals  of 
the  ploughshare  and  caldron,  129.  trial 
by  compurgation,  130.  considered  to 
be  the  basis  of  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, 131.  the  fueros  of  the  towns  su- 
perseded by  the  fuero  real,  and  the 
Partidas  of  King  Alonso,  ib. 

Spain,  causes  of  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  of,  towards  England,  in  preference 
to  France,  xxxii.  345.  reduced  to  a 
cipher  in  the  transactions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  416, 
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Spain,  revolution  of,  in  1820,  anticipa- 
ted good  effects  of  the,  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  xxxiii.  349. 

,  state  of,  in  1808,  a  subject  of  tri- 
umph to  its  enemies,  and  of  regret  to 
its  friends,  xxxviii.  241.  Cortes  assem- 
bled at  Cadiz,  ib.  supersede  the  regency, 
242.  the  regencies  appointed,  and  the 
constitution  adopted  by  them  acknow- 
ledged by  all  but  the  partisans  of 
France,  ib.  treaty  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Spanish  Junta,  243.  Rus- 
sia acknowledges  their  legitimacy,  and 
the  constitution  they  had  sanctioned, 
244.  her  subsequent  mode  of  explaining 
away  this  acknowledgment,  ib.  subver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  constitution,  in  1814, 
entirely  by  military  force,  245.  restored 
by  the  same  force,  backed,  however,  by 
the  people,  and  adopted  by  the  king, 
246.  Spain  had  no  hand  in  the  subse- 
quent revolutions  in  Portugal  or  Na- 
ples, 247.  revolution  in  Spain  regard- 
ed by  the  powers  in  the  north  as  a  cri- 
minal enterprise,  for  which  she  ought  to 
make  atonement,  248.  powers  assu- 
med by  the  Holy  Alliance — protested 
against  by  Great  Britain,  ib.  France, 
after  exciting  disturbances,  takes  advan- 
tage of  them  to  order  her  army  to  ad- 
vance, 249,  250.  principle  on  which 
the  war  is  undertaken,  the  right  of  one 
government  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  ib.  ;  directly  at  va- 
riance with  international  law,  ib.  war  of 
1793  no  precedent  for  the  aggression 
of  France  in  1822,  252.  in  what  light 
it  is  to  be  regarded,  260. 

,  effects  of  the  Arabian  conquest 

of,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians  of,  for  several 
centuries,  on  the  literature  and  poetry 
of,  xxxix.  396—399.  See  Spanish  Po- 
etry. 

"  ,  the  Holy  Alliance  versus ;  con- 

taining the  Notes  and  Declarations  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  with  the  replies  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes,"  xxxix.  467.  See 
Holy  Alliance. 

"  --  ,  Visit  to,  detailing  the  transac- 
tions which  occurred  during  a  residence 
in  that  country  in  1822,  1823,  by  Mi- 
chael J.  Quin,"  xl.  44.  See  Qwm. 

-,  ode,  by  Campbell,  to  the  memory 


of  the  fallen  patriots  of,  xli.  282. 

-,  account  of  the  motives  and  con- 


duct of  the  first  colonists  of,  in  America, 
xlii.  274. 

— —  Bourbon  kings  of,  made  her  more 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index.  Vol.  II. 


dangerous  to  Portugal,  xlv.  292,  293. 
Portugal  confiscated  to,  in  1807,  204. 
revolution  of,  in  1820,  reacted  on  Por- 
tugal, 206.  menaces  breathed  by  the 
government  of,  against  the  Portuguese 
constitution,  221.  princes  of,  declared 
usurpers  in  Portugal  by  the  laws  of 
Lamego,225.  revolt  of  Portugal  against, 
abetted  by  England  in  1642,  238.  ex- 
cellence of  the  infantry  of,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  287. 

Spain,  the  MS.  archives  of,  expect- 
ed to  conceal  Latin  authors,  xlviii. 
378. 

,  dramatic  representations  com- 
mon in,  during  the  13th  century,  xlix. 
341.  observations  on  the  drama  of, 
345.  learned  from  the  Moors  their 
chivalric  nobleness  of  sentiment,  346. 
Cervantes  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic 
writers  of,  347. 

Spaniards,  contrast  of  their  conduct  to 
Bonaparte,  with  that  of  the  Poles  to 
the  partitioning  powers,  much  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  xxii.  295,  296.  Mr 
Southey's  admiration  of  them  consider- 
ed quite  unreasonable ;  supposed  to 
proceed  from  two  very  slight  motives, 
453. 

,  rooted  hatred  of  all  classes  of, 

against  their  French  invaders,  xxv.  70. 
their  national  pride,  74.  nature  of 
the  war  in  detail  carried  on  by  them, 
8h 

Spanish  poetry,  history  of,  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  great  epochs;  the  pe- 
riod which  preceded,  and  that  which 
followed  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  dis- 
tinction of  the  two,  xxxix.  393.  points 
wherein  it  differs  from,  or  agrees  with, 
that  of  the  East,  397.  narrative ;  divides 
itself  from  the  lyrical  and  didactic  by 
national  as  well  as  generic  distinction, 
399.  a  rich  fund  for  ballad  poetry  sup- 
plied by  the  history  of  the  country,  ib. 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  ballads  over 
those  of  other  countries,  400,  and  its 
causes,  401 — 407.  Archbishop  Tur- 
pin's  Chronicle,  and  its  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  Romances  of  Charle- 
magne, 407 — 411.  greater  part  of  the 
incidents  in  them  held  to  be  original, 
412.  the  modern  ballads  palpably  in- 
ferior, ib.  sketch  of  the  ballad  of  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  with  extracts,  413; 
of  Count  Irlos,  414.  defeat  of  Rode- 
rick, 416.  his  flight  over  the  plain  of 
Xeres,  417.  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  418. 
Romances  on  the  Wars  of  Granada,  ib. 
2F 
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The  Star  of  Venus,  a  ballad,  uncon- 
nected with  the  political  events  of  Spain, 
419.  The  Moorish  Maiden,  420.  lyric; 
too  much  of  it  has  been  preserved,  422. 
remarks  on,  and  specimens  of  the  ama- 
tory ;  422 — 420.  religious ;  intimately 
connected  with  the  amatory,  427.  mo- 
ral, 428.  beautiful  poem  by  George 
Manrique,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
429. 

Spanish  poetry,  age  of  Charles  V.  consider- 
ed as  the  golden  age  of,  xl.  443.  its  re- 
markable feature,  the  decline  of  the  old 
chivalries,  and  the  general  introduction 
of  the  Italian  taste,  ib.  rapid  sketch  of 
the  lyric,  ib.  opposed  to  the  Italian  in 
almost  all  its  leading  features,  448. 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  chivalrous 
taste,  448 — 453.  concur  in  assimila- 
ting the  Spanish  character  to  the  Ita- 
lian, 453.  general  tone  of,  at  this  time 
decidedly  pastoral,  yet  a  few  of  the  he- 
roic remain  of  uncommon  excellence, 
455.  Garcilaso  the  first  classical  poet, 
457.  stanzas  from  his  lament  of  Sali- 
cio,  ib.  ;  and  of  Nemoroso,  459.  Mon- 
temayor,  song  from  his  Diana,  463. 
Herrera,  his  ode  on  Sebastian's  defeat, 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  historical  lyric, 
465.  Luis  de  Leon,  one  of  the  noblest 
lyric  poets,  468.  extracts  from  his 
poems,  470 — 474.  age  of  Charles  V., 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  Golden," 
doubtful  propriety  of,  475. 

.  America,  tyranny  of  the  mother 

country  over,  xl.  41.  inhumanity  to 
strangers,  42.     population,  43,  note. 

Spar,  Iceland,  or  calcareous,  singular  pro- 
perties of,  xxxii.  173,  187. 

Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  great  exploit  of, 
in  defeating  two  Roman  consuls  in  suc- 
cession, XXXV.  399. 

Specimens  transmitted  to  the  Geological 
Society,  miscellaneous  remarks  on,  by 
Dr  Macculloch ;  a  valuable  paper,  from 
its  accuracy  and  critical  distinctness, 
xxviii.  189. 

....  of  the  British  Poets ;  with  Bio- 

graphical and  Critical  Notices,  and  an 
Essay  on  English  Poetr)'.  By  Thomas 
Campbell,  xxxi.  462 — 497.  See  Cajnp- 
hell. 

Speckbacher,  Joseph,  a  Tyrolese  yeoman, 
concerts  with  Hofer  to  head  the  rising 
of  the  people  against  the  Bavarians, 
xxvii.  73.  succeeds  in  capturing  Hall, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Lower  Inndale 
74.  in  conjunction  with  Hofer,  gives 
H  total  defeat  to  the  Bavarians  at  Mount 


Isel,  78.  anecdote  of  his  son  Andrew, 
ib.  lays  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Kuf- 
stein,  79.  concerts  an  irruption  into 
the  Bavarian  territory,  83.  is  unex- 
pectedly attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Bavarians ;  has  his  son  taken  prisoner, 
and  escapes  with  great  difficulty,  ib.  his 
extraordinary  escape  into  Austria,  after 
a  price  was  set  on  his  head,  84. 

Speculum  Regale,  advice  to  a  young 
knight,  extracted  from,  characteristic 
and  curious,  xxxix.  352. 

Speech,  remarkable,  of  an  aged  citizen  of 
Parga,  to  his  countrymen,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  putting  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  English,  xxxii.  282. 

—  of  Mr  Phillips,  delivered  in  the 
Court  of  C.  P.,  Dublin,  in  the  case 
of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne.      See  Phillips. 

—  of  C.  C.  Western,  M.P.,  on  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  agriculture,  March  1, 
1816.     See  Agricultural  Distresses. 

of  Henry  Brougham,  M.P.,  on  the 

same  subject,  April  9,  1816.  See  Agri- 
ciilttiral  Distresses. 

of  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  Jan, 

29,  1817.     See  Canning. 


—  of  Robert,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ossory, 

—  of  Leslie  Foster,  M.P. 

—  of  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel, 

—  of  H.    Brougham,   M.P, 


on  the 
Catholic 
Claims. 

See 
Catholics. 

May  8, 


1818,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
&c.  See  Brougham.  See  Educa- 
tion. 

of  Lord  Grenville,  Nov.  30,  1819. 

See  Grenville. 

of  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett,  Nov. 

23,1819.     See  Plunkett. 

of  Lord  John  Russell,  Dec.  14, 1819, 

on  Parliamentary  Reform.  See  Par- 
liamentary  Reform.     See  Russell. 

of  Matthias  Attwood,  M.P.,  on  the 

Bank  Cash  Payment  Bill,  April  9, 
1821.     See  Monei/. 

— —  of  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, June  7, 1822,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  against  his  Examin£i- 
tion  Questions.     See  Marsh. 

of  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  April 

22,  1822.     Seelrela7id. 

of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  June  24, 1823. 

See  Ireland. 

of  M.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  May  30, 

1821.     See  Chancer^/. 

of  Right  Hon.  William  Huskisson, 

May  12,  1826,  on  the  state  of  the  ship- 
ping interest.    See  ffuskisso?u 
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Speech  of  M.  T.  Sadler,  M.P.,  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  country.  See  Sad- 
ler. 

**  Speeches  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  de- 
livered at  the  Bar,  and  on  various  oc- 
casions," xxix.  52 — 70.     See  Phillips. 
I  of  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  at 

Liverpool,    August   1822.      See  Ca7i- 
ning. 

..  of  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  in 

the  Irish  and  Imperial  Parliaments.  See 
Gratta7i. 

Spence,  Rev.  Joseph,  "  Anecdotes,  Ob- 
servations, and  Characters  of  Books  and 
Men ;  collected  from  the  Conversation 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  other  Eminent  Per- 
sons of  his  Time.  Now  first  Published 
from  the  Original  Papers,  with  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  S.  W. 
Singer,"  xxxiii.  302.  sources  of  the 
delight  derived  from  this  species  of 
composition,  ib.  contrast  which  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Dr  Johnson  presents  of 
the  author  and  the  man,  304.  the 
present  author  equally  fortunate  in  his 
subject,  but  not  so  happy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it,  305.  unconnected  and  de- 
tached manner  of  relating  the  anec- 
dotes, ib.  no  period  in  which  literary 
men  were  so  much  to  be  envied,  as  that 
to  which  the  book  relates,  306.  extracts, 
with  remarks,  307 — 330.     See  Pope, 

II  I  I  ,  Mr,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Spen- 
ceans,  account  of  his  doctrines,  by  Mr 
Canning,  xxviii.  73.  extracts  from  his 
book,  proving  him  to  be  only  a  poor 
deluded  fanatic,  74 — 76.  ridiculous  im- 
portance attached  to  his  plan,  in  the 
first  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  524,  525.  not 
the  least  allusion  to  it  in  the  second  Re- 
port, 530. 

Spencer's  madhouse,  near  Salisbury,  hor- 
rible account  of,  by  Dr  Fowler,  xxviii. 
444. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  observations  on  his 
poetical  character,  and  parallel  between 
him  and  Chaucer,  xxv.  59 — 61. 

■  ■■■■  ,  remarks  on  his  Fairy  Queen,  by 
Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  476. 

,  Mr  Pope's  opinion  of,  xxxiii. 
315. 

,  his  character  of  the  Irish  Kernes 
and  Gallowglasses,  quoted,  xli.  405. 
estimate  of  his  poetical  merit,  xlii. 
52. 

Spenser,  Earl,  reprobation  expressed  by, 
of  the  conduct  of  a  clergyman  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  relative  to  the 
Catholic  question,  xlii,  237, 


Spices,  cause  of  the  diminished  consump. 
tion  of  the  finer  sorts  of,  in  Europe, 
xxix.  46. 

Spies,  the  employment  of  them  avowed 
and  justified  by  the  present  administra- 
tion (1817),  xxviii.  538.  the  language 
and  conduct  of  those  employed  in  gain- 
ing information,  have  encouraged  the 
designs  which  they  should  have  been 
only  the  instruments  of  detecting,  540. 
conduct  of  Oliver,  540,  541. 

^m"^,  employment  of,  by  the  constituted 
authorities  at  Lyons,  effects  of,  xxx. 
176.  effects  of  the  arrests,  178.  simi- 
larity of  the  proceedings  to  those  of  the 
government  of  our  own  country  about 
the  same  period,  180. 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  two  mistakes  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  respecting,  xxxvi.  250. 
his  political  opinions  different  from  those 
of  Hobbes,  25  L  the  earliest  writer 
who  opposed  religious  establishments 
on  grounds  of  general  policy,  it. 

"  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  the,  or  Contemporary 
Portraits,  high  merits  and  great  faults 
of  the  author  of,  xlii,  254.  subject  of 
this  work  protested  against,  from  its  li- 
ability to  be  abused,  255.  mistakes  of, 
in  regard  to  Mr  Bentham  and  Mr  Fox, 
256.  unhappy  parallel  between  Mr 
Godwin  and  Mr  Coleridge,  quoted 
from,  ib.  portraits  of  Campbell  and 
Crabbe,  badly  managed  in,  257.  fine 
and  discriminating  delineations  of 
Wordsworth,  259.     See  Hazlitt. 

" of  the  Times,  Reflections  on  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  present,"  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Burges,  xli.  1. 

Spirits,  reduction  of  duties  on,  distilled  ia 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  beneficial  effects 
of  the,  xlv.  169.  inconsistency  of  main- 
taining high  duties  on  foreign,  pointed 
out,  170,  171,  stimulus  to  illicit  im- 
portation, given  by  exorbitant  duties  on 
French  and  Dutch,  172.  policy  of  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  foreign,  173. 

effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on, 


in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  xlix.  384.  num- 
ber of  gallons  of,  manufactured  in  those 
countries  in  1827,  387.  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of,  ib. 

,  increase  of  duties  on,  not  justified 
by  the  increase  in  the]  consumption  of, 
L.  486.  history  of  the  high  duties  on, 
in  1736,  487.  afflicting  consequences 
of  prohibitory  duties  on,  to  the  morals 
of  the  people,  as  exemplified  from  1736 
to  1742,488.  result  of  unwise  fiscal  re- 
gulations with  respect  to,  in  Ireland, 
489,    increase  of  revenue  from  the  re- 
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duction  of  duty  on,  in  Ireland,  490.  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of,  made  in  Ire- 
land, and  duty  paid  on,  from  1821  to 
1828,  ib.  quantity  of,  illegally  distilled 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  491.  ac- 
count of,  made  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
revenue  from,  to  1828,  492.  reduction 
of  the  duties  on,  in  England,  eminently 
successful,  493.  taste  for,  among  the 
common  people,  can  only  he  checked  hy 
lowering  the  duties  on  malt  and  beer,  ib. 
only  means  in  the  power  of  government 
to  lessen  the  addiction  to,  494. 

Spiritous  liquors,  method  used  in  adul- 
terating, xxxiii.  139. 

Spitzbergen,  severity  of  the  winter  in,  xxx. 
3. 

Spring-guns,  illegality  and  cruelty  of  using, 
for  the  preservation  of  game,  xxxi.  308. 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  its  lega- 
lity, xxxv.  124.  case  of  Ilott  v.  Wilks; 
opinion  of  Chief- Justice  Abbot,  126. 
remarks  upon,  127.  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Bailey,  129;  of  Mr  Justice  Best, 
ib.  if  the  latter  speech  be  correctly  re- 
ported, it  follows  that  a  man  may  put 
his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  any  in- 
fringement of  his  property,  &c.,  130. 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  report, 
ib.  remarks  on  the  act  of  last  session, 
"  for  the  summary  punishment,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  persons  wilfully  and 
maliciously  damaging,  &c.,  public  or 
private  property;"  —  most  imprudent 
piece  of  legislation,    132.     groundless 

[  idea  that  the  operation  of  these  engines 

'  will  put  an  end  to  poaching,  133.  Jus- 
tice Best's  disavowal  of  the  correctness 
of  Chetwynd's  report  of  his  speech,  410. 
Barnewall  and  Alderson's  report  admit- 
ted by  him  to  be  correct,  412 — 414. 
nothing  in  this  report  which  calls  for 
any  degree  of  moral  criticism,  ib.  error 
in  the  judge's  quotation  of  the  Review, 
415.  discrepancies  in  his  language  on 
the  two  occasions,  416.  favour  he  has 
conferred  on  the  public  by  noticing  our 
observations,  ib.  his  reasoning,  how- 
ever, not  admitted  to  be  at  all  convin- 
cing; opinion  of  a  fifth  judge  (an  ima- 
ginary personage)  on  the  decided  ille- 
gality of  the  practice,  417 — 421. 

,   remarks  on,   by  Lord   Suffield, 
xliii.  257. 

Spurzheim,  Dr  J.  G.     See  Gall. 

Squalor  carceris,  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
applied  to  make  persons  pay  their  debts, 
xxii.  396. 

Staal,  Madame  de,  character  of  the  Me- 
moirs of,  by  Baron  Grimm,  xxiii,  308. 


Sta'el,  Madame  la  Baronne  de,  "  De  la 
Jjitterature,  consideree  dans  ses  rap- 
ports avec  les  Institutions  Sociales," 
not  a  new  book,  but  published  ten  years 
before,  xxi.  1.  is  the  best  and  least  ex- 
ceptionable  of  all  her  publications,  2. 
in  what  respects  she  is  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  female  of  her  age,  and  her 
peculiar  characteristics,  ib.  object  of 
the  present  work,  3.  leading  idea  on 
which  it  is  founded,  4.  contains  a  cri- 
tique and  theory  of  all  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  world,  from  the  days 
of  Homer  to  the  year  1802,  ib.  ex- 
tracts from  the  introduction,  5,  6.  her 
arguments  in  favour  of  perfectibility,  8 
— 10;  combated,  11 — 24.  her  history 
of  Greek  literature,  24 — 30.  of  Roman 
literature,  31 — 34.  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, 37.  of  English  literature,  41 — 49. 

,  her  debut  as  an  author,  at  the 

age  of  twelve  years,  xxi.  298. 

,  "  Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide," 
chiefly  remarkable  as  an  event  in  her 
life,  xxi.  425.  her  persecution  by  Bona- 
parte, ib.  every  revolution  of  the  pre- 
sent age  has  been  an  event  in  her  pri- 
vate life,  426.  her  present  work  writ- 
ten in  an  opposite  spirit  to  a  former 
treatise  of  hers  on  the  same  subject,  ib. 
her  distinction  between  the  suicides  of 
duty  and  virtue,  431. 

.,"DerAllemagne,"xxii.  198.  his- 


tory of  the  suppression  of  the  work  in 
1810,  ib.  the  most  vigorous  effort  of 
her  genius,  205.  her  theory  respecting 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  their  litera- 
ture, ib.  division  of  the  work,  207. 
the  first  part  the  most  perfect,  on  Ger- 
many and  German  manners,  ib.  second 
part,  literary  history  of  Germany,  2 14. 
her  account  of  Schiller,  215.  third  part, 
the  metaphysical  systems  of  Germany, 
220.  fourth  part,  state  of  religion,  221. 
general  character  of  the  work,  255.  her 
observations  on  the  German  dramatists, 
xxvi.  106.  obligations  of  Germany  to 
her  for  this  work,  xlvi.  31 1. 

-,  her  address  to  the  French  nation, 


on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  aboli- 
tion, in  which  she  relied  chiefly  on  Mr 
Pitt  as  her  authority,  xxiv.  112. 
,  abused  in  a  tone  of  downright 


obscenity,  by  the  Anlijacobin  poets,  in 
1797,  xxiv.  185. 

,  character  of,  by  Mr  John  Twed- 

dell,  XXV.  296. 

her  mistake  as  to  the  discovery 


of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  xxvi.  186. 
— — , "  Considerations  sur  les  principaux 
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evenemens  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise. 
Ouvrage  posthume,  public  par  M.  le  Due 
de  Broglie,  et  M.  le  Baron  A.  de  StacI," 
XXX.  275.  interest  which  tlie  work 
possesses  ;  Mad.  de  Stael's  character 
as  a  writer,  ib.  peculiarities  and  ten- 
dency of  her  works,  276.  the  present 
work  contains  admirable  remarks  and 
curious  details,  but  not  a  good  history  ; 
disadvantages  under  which  a  contempo- 
rary historian  labours,  277.  time  ne- 
cessary to  the  proper  appreciation  of 
characters  and  events,  278.  scope  of 
the  book,  to  show  that  France  must 
have  a  free  government,  and  limited 
monarchy,  281.  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  her  sole  authority,  not 
sufficient  to  justify  her  anticipations ; 
differences  between  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  nations,  283—285.  her 
characters  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and 
X VL,  286.  MM.  Necker,  De  Calonne, 
and  De  Brienne,  287.  Parliament  of 
Paris ;  claims  of  the  clergy  and  the 
noblesse,  288.  state  of  the  Tiers-etat; 
privileges  of  the  noblesse,  289.  the 
States-general,  290.  their  meeting,  and 
the  disputes  between  the  different  or- 
ders ;  the  National  Assembly ;  weak 
and  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 292.  dismissal  of  Necker  and 
its  consequences,  294.  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly ;  Mirabeau,  ib.  La  Fay- 
ette; Sieyes;  the  Aristocratic  party, 
295.  the  Reformers,  296.  removal 
of  the  King  and  Queen  from  Versailles 
to  Paris,  297.  picture  of  French  so- 
ciety in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
the  Revolution,  298.  designs  of  the 
court ;  retirement  of  Necker ;  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  299.  the  emi- 
gration of  1791 ;  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, 300.  anniversary  of  the  14.th 
July,  ib.  the  10th  of  August ;  the 
King's  imprisonment,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, 301.  the  war  with  England;  con- 
duct of  Pitt  and  Fox,  ib.  effects  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  law ;  Revolution  of 
the  18th  Fructidor,  302.  Bonaparte, 
her  first  interview  with  him,  and  im- 
pressions of  his  character,  304 — 307. 
Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  307. 
the  Consulate,  308.  his  persecution  of 
men  and  women  of  letters,  309.  the 
Empire,  310.  his  overthrow,  313.  the 
Restoration,  ib.  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte, 314*.  eulogy  on  Wellington  ; 
fall  of  Bonaparte,  315.  her  view  of 
the  history,  constitution,  and  society  of 
England,  ib. 


Stael,  "  Oeuvres  Inedites  de,  par  Mad. 
Necker  de  Saussure,"  xxxvi.  54.  the 
traits  they  afford  of  her  own  character, 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  parts  of 
the  work,  ib.  defects  in  the  system  pur- 
sued in  her  education,  turn  out  to  her  ad- 
vantage, oQ.  a  prodigy  at  eleven  years  of 
age ;  her  natural  dispositions ;  develope- 
ment  of  her  genius,  57.  her  vanity,  58. 
contrast  between  her  and  Rousseau,  ib. 
her  devotion  to  her  father,  ib.  whim- 
sical anecdote  illustrative  of  it,  59. 
constant  to  her  friends,  yet  unsparing 
of  their  faults,  and  less  indulgent  to  her 
own,  60.  brilliancy  of  her  conversation 
in  mixed  company,  nothing  to  its  fasci- 
nation in  private,  60,  61.  in  religion 
less  dogmatic  than  persuasive,  62.  ha- 
ted Napoleon,  but  still  allowed  him  to 
have  talent  and  courage,  63.  invited 
by  him  to  return  to  Paris  ;  her  refusal, 
63.  her  cutting  remark  to  Mr  Can- 
ning, on  the  part  acted  by  the  English 
government  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  ib.  her  opinion  of  the  French 
ministry  in  1816,  63.  her  treatment 
by  Bonaparte,  on  account  of  the  debt 
due  by  France  to  her  father,  ib.  her 
account  of  the  Manuscrit  de  St  Helene, 
ib.  an  indulgent,  more  than  a  correct; 
judge  of  the  works  she  admired,  64. 
her  first  marriage,  a  violation  of  her 
principles  ;  her  second,  not  so  defensi- 
ble, ib.  her  death  calm  and  serene,  66. 
improvement  in  French  literature  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  her  talents,  67.  her 
Dix  Annees  d'Exil,  characterised,  68. 
curious  and  interesting  extracts  from  it, 
68 — 74.  the  loss  of  the  society  and 
brilliant  talk  of  Paris,  her  greatest  grief, 
75.  her  first  banishment,  not  very  dis- 
tant, 76.  reasons  assigned  for  her 
second  banishment  not  the  true  ones, 
77.  under  the  surveillance  of  the  po- 
lice at  Vienna,  78.  sketches  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  national  character,  hastily 
but  masterly  traced,  79,  SO.  her  dra- 
matic and  poetical  pieces,  the  least 
worthy  of  her;  her  prose  pieces  of 
great  merit,  and  several  of  them  curi- 
ous, 81. 

,  misrepresentation,  by  Bonaparte,  of 

her  conduct,  on  applying  for  payment  of 
the  debt  due  to  M.  Necker,  xxxvii.  202. 
statement  of  her  son,  triumphantly  clear^ 
ing  her,  203. 

— '  ,  accused  by  Fouche  of  being  an  in- 
triguer, xlii.  73. 

■— — ,  Auguste,  Baron  de,  "  Lettres  sur 
TAngleterre,"  xliii,    225,      displays  9, 
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due  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  accurate 
observation  by  a  foreigner,  ib.  his 
success  as  a  delineator  of  England,  227. 
his  comparative  estimate  of  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  England  and 
France,  228.  contrasts  in  regard  to  the 
legislation  of  the  press,  229.  views  of, 
on  the  effect  of  the  English  system  of 
real  property,  230 ;  and  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  as  compared  with  the 
law  of  equal  partition  in  France,  231 — 
233.  on  the  extreme  deference  evin- 
ced by  the  English  to  rank  and  title, 
235.  on  the  means  of  publicity  offered 
by  the  press,  and  the  habits  and  usages  of 
England,  237.  lively  and  picturesque 
sketch  given  by,  of  the  social  aspect  and 
habits  of  the  English  Parliament,  240. 
characterised  by  usefulness  and  can- 
dour, and  by  its  lively  and  eloquent 
style,  242. 

Stafe*!,  Auguste,  Baron  de,  author  of  an 
excellent  tract  on  the  Religious  Per- 
secutions in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  xlii. 
400.     See  Momiers.     Persecutions, 

Stafford,  Mr,  chief  clerk  of  Bow  Street, 
evidence  of,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  act 
for  making  poaching  a  transportable  fe- 
lony, xxxix.  47. 

Stage,  the,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
French  muse,  xxxvii.  418.  reasons  why, 
ib.  its  present  degraded  state,  from 
being  converted  into  a  forum  for  the 
display  of  national  antipathies,  t6. 

Stahl,  the  chemical  theory  of,  L.  264. 
complete  destruction  of,  reserved  for 
Lavoisier,  265. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  character  of,  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  xxxvi.  25,  26. 

Stamp  duties,  appearance  of  an  act  for 
levying  them  in  Calcutta,  xlvii.  135. 
first  introduction  of,  into  India,  136. 
grounds  assigned  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment.for,  137.  impolicy  of,allowed  by  Mr 
Pitt,  143.  new  regulations  of,  as  pro- 
posed for  Calcutta,  150;  and  their  ob- 
jectionable nature,  152 — 154.  amount 
of,  annually,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
155.  opinion  of  Mr  St  George  Tucker 
on,  ib.     See  Calcutta. 

Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  death  of,  after 
he  had  been  carried  into  Russia,  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  xxii.  316. 

Stanley's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 
character  of,  xxvii.  190. 

Stantz,  a  school  established  at,  in  1798, 
by  Pestalozzi,  under  the  government  of 
Unterwalden,  xlvii.  122.  plan  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  adopted  at,  124. 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  not  so  early  an 


instrument  of  power  as  Mr  Hume  al- 
leges, xl.  120.  true  origin  of,  i6.  of- 
fences to  be  tried  by,  121.  falls  into 
disuse,  ib.  revived  by  "Wolsey ;  its  new 
constitution ;  height  of  its  power  to- 
wards the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
under  the  Stuarts,  threatened  a  general 
overthrow  of  popular  rights,  ib.  its  op- 
pression under  Charles  I.,  beyond  all 
former  precedent,  122, 

Stark,  William,  "  Remarks  on  the  con- 
struction of  Public  Hospitals  for  the 
cure  of  Mental  "Derangement,"  xxviii. 
432.     See  Lunatic  Asyluyns. 

Stars,  falling,  great  numbers  of,  observed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  tro- 
pical climates,  by  Humboldt,  xxv.  91. 

State,  what  constitutes  a,  xxxvi.  291. 
large,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  dif- 
ferent communities  under  one  head,  ib. 
their  union  did  not  deprive  them  of 
self-rule,  ib. 

State  of  the  Country  (October  1819),  rea- 
sons for  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
reflecting  men,  xxxii.  293.  the  most 
alarming  sigu  of  the  times,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
the  community  from  the  lower,  294. 
causes,  and  progress  of  the  estrange- 
ment, »6.  mischief  in  which  it  must 
end,  sooner  or  later,  297.  a  concilia- 
ting demeanour  recommended  to  be  ob- 
served to  the  unrepresented  classes,  ib, 
and  an  alleviation  of  their  distresses,  as 
far  as  practicable,  298.  causes  of  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  government  and 
the  legislature,  which  it  is  possible  to 
remove,  299.  reprobation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Laureate  and  his 
friends  speak  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  using  strong  mea- 
sures against  them,  300.  impolicy  and 
mischief  of  such  language,  301—304.  the 
discontent  principally  confined  to  the 
populous  towns  unrepresented ;  recom- 
mendation to  grant  a  tolerably  free 
election  of  representatives  to  them,  304. 
condemnation  of  the  mischievous  at- 
tacks on  the  law  and  religion  of  the 
country ;  the  laws  recommended  to  be 
enforced  against  such,  305. 

"  State  Trials,  and  Proceedings  for  High 
Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanours, Complete  Collection  of,  from 
the  earliest  period,  to  the  year  1783; 
with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations, 
compiled  by  T.  B,  Howell,  Esq.,  with 
a  continuation  to  the  present  time,  by 
his  son,  T.J.  Howell,  Esq.,"  commend- 
ed during  its  progress,  xxiii,  246.     by 
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far  the  most  important  part  of  the  juri- 
dical library,  xxxi.  235.  history  of  the 
previous  editions  by  Salmon,  Emlyn, 
and  Hargrave,  with  extracts  from  Mr 
Emlyn's  prefaces,  237—242.  notice  of 
Mr  Howell,  and  of  his  labours  in  the 
present  edition,  ?A3 — 24)6.  See  Ho- 
well. 

**  State  Trials,  a  Collection  of  the  most  inte- 
resting, prior  to  the  Revolution  1688, 
by  S.  M.  Phillipps,  Esq.,"  xlvii.  261. 
satisfactory  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
great  collection  of,  deserves  commemo- 
ration, 263.  objections  to  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  Howell's  collection  of, 
264.  form  of  the  present  work,  ib.  can- 
did and  enlightened  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings  and  actors  in  these  scenes 
are  reviewed,  ib.  popular  merit  of  the 
present  collection  of,  265.  Mr  Phillipps 
has  not  m  erely  given  the  beauties  of  them, 
266.  historical  justice,  spirit  of,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  history  of  proceedings  in,  ib, 
no  reasonable  authority  for  constitutional 
law  to  be  derived  from,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  267.  what  should  be  kept 
in  view,  to  derive  from  a  collection  of, 
the  full  benefit  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey, ib.  deep  and  wide  interest  of  the 
present  selection  of,  268.  trial  of 
Throckmorton  chosen  for  remark  as  a 
re-selection  from  Mr  Phillipps's  selec- 
tions of,  269.  treason  charged  in  the 
case,  with  remarks  on  it,  ib.,  270.  trial 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  principal  inte- 
rest of,  and  remarks  on  it,  271.  trial 
of  Essex,  272—276.  trials  of  Raleigh, 
Grey,  and  Cobham,  276.  trial  of  Straf- 
ford, preliminary  remarks  suggested  by, 
278 — 281.  proceedings  and  arguments 
on  the  points  in  his  case,  282 — 299. 
early  state  of  our  criminal  law  exempli- 
fied strikingly  in  those  now  noticed, 
299.  character  of,  from  1660  to  1688, 
stated  and  commented  on,  ib.  300.  ge- 
neral remarks  suggested  by  a  review  of, 
301.     See  Phillipps. 

States- General  in  France,  demanded  by 
the  privileged  orders,  xxx.  288.  their 
composition  and  mode  of  voting,  289. 
definition  of  the  Tiers-etat,  ib.  no  law 
fixing  the  number  of  deputies,  290. 
mode  of  deliberating  and  voting  not  set- 
tled prior  to  their  assembling,  ib.  pro- 
cession of  the  deputies  to  Notre  Dame 
the  day  before  their  meeting,  291.  dis- 
putes between  the  three  orders,  292. 
finally  constituted  into  the  National 
Assembly,  i6.^293. 

"  Stateman's  Manual,  thej  or  the  Bible  the 


Best  Guide  to  Political  Skill  and  Fore- 
sight ;  a  Lay  Sermon,  addressed  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq."  xxvii. 
4.44.     See  Coleridge. 

Statesmen,  a  class  of  small  proprietors  in 
Westmoreland,  character  of  the,  xxx. 
207,  208. 

Stathom,  author  of  the  first  Abridgement 
of  Cases,  anecdote  of,  by  Fuller,  xxxi. 
236. 

Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     See  America. 

Statistics,  importance  of  the  results  with 
which  the  science  of,  is  conversant,  il- 
lustrated in  the  great  and  many  uses  of 
classed  enumerations  of  the  people, 
xlix.  1,  2,  9,  10.  shameful  neglect  of 
the  study  of,  in  England,  as  compared 
with  Germany  and  other  countries,  33. 
necessity  of  knowledge  of,  to  all  military 
men,  411. 

Statutes,  the,  of  each  year,  swoln  out  to  a 
bulk  surpassing  that  of  the  year  prece- 
ding, xxix.  233. 

Staunton,  the  late  Sir  George,  mission  of, 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  China,  in 
1692,  xxix.  436. 

,  the  present,  absurdity  of  joining 

him  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
British  embassy  to  China,  in  1815, 
xxix.  437. 

Steam-Boat,  remarks  on  the  invention  of 
the,  xxxii.  367. 

~,  the,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  xxxix.  177. 

Steam  navigation,  wonders  effected  by 
means  of,  in  America,  xlix.  502. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  speech  against 
triennial  Parliaments,  xxviii.  520. 

,  Joshua,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  age  and  nation ;  his  plans 
for  improving  the  condition  of  his  ne- 
gro slaves  at  Barbadoes,  xxxix.  134. 
three  positions  which  he  brought  to  the 
test  of  experience ;  first,  the  abolition 
of  arbitrary  punishments,  135.  second, 
change  of  forced  into  voluntary  labour, 
without  emancipation,  ib.  third,  chan- 
ging the  slave  into  a  kind  of  copyholder, 
136.  results  of  the  whole,  137.  in- 
creased the  net  gains  of  his  estate  three- 
fold during  his  experiments,  138. 

Stein,  Baron  Von,  minister  of  Prussia, 
the  accession  of,  to  power,  an  epoch  in 
Prussian  history,  xlii.  463.  immortal 
services  of,  detailed,  464.  system  of, 
tended  to  develope  the  moral  forces  of 
the  nation,  465.  persecution  and  out- 
lawry of;  in  1808,  at  the  instance  of 
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Napoleon,  466.  astonishing  results  pro- 
duced  by  the  system  of,  appear  in  1813, 
467.  followers  of,  thrust  from  power, 
472.  under  the  ministry  of,  the  exter- 
nal administration  of  Prussia  was  free 
and  open,  474. 

Steinhauer,  Rev.  Mr,  "  Notice  relative  to 
the  Geology  of  the  coast  of  Labrador," 
xxviii.  191. 

Stella,  or  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  account 
of  her,  and  of  her  connexion  with  Dean 
Swift,  xxvii.  29.  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  marriage  with  him,  34.  account 
of  her  last  moments  by  Mr  Sheridan 
and  Mrs  Whiteway,  41. 

Stendahl,  Baron, (pseudonyme  of  M.  Beyle,) 
"  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence,  en  1817," 
xxix.  237.  author's  account  of  himself, 
238.  his  passion  for  music,  ib.  his  hatred 
of  the  English,  239.  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Florence  and  the  people,  241.  his 
delight  with  Bologna,  242.  fortunate 
in  the  company  he  met  with,  243. 
praises  of  individual  Englishmen,  and 
hatred  of  the  English  collectively,  245. 
his  unmixed  dislike  to  the  Genevese  la- 
dies, if). 

— — — ,  *'  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en  Ita- 
lic, par  M.  B.  A.  A.,"  xxxii.  320.  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  books  which 
has  appeared  for  sometime,  321.  the 
praise  of  originality  must  be  qualified 
by  the  detection  of  some  plagiarisms  in 
his  former  work,  ib.  and  nole.  the  pre- 
sent publication  confined  to  the  history 
of  the  Florentine  school,  322.  his  re- 
marks on  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  323. 
praise  of  Masaccio  and  Luca  Signorelli, 
324.  extremely  offensive  tone  respect- 
ing every  thing  that  concerns  religion, 
ib.  remarks  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  326. 
anecdotes  and  history  of  his  Last  Sup- 
per, 327.  the  author's  observations  on 
it,  330.  errors  of  Addison  and  Roscoe 
in  describing  it,  332.  Leonardo's  other 
works,  and  scientific  compositions,  332. 
^  traits  of  Neapolitan  courage,  334.  state 
of  Italian  police  since  the  departure  of 
the  French,  335.  Anecdotes  of  Michel 
Angelo,  336—339. 

Stephen,  James,  •'  History  of  Toussaint 
Louverture,"  by,  commended,  xxiii.  1 50. 
»  ,  "  Reasons  for  establishing  a  re- 

gistry of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies," 
XXV.  315.  character  of  the  author,  ib. 
character  of  the  tract,  316.  aggrava- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
since  it  has  been  declared  criminal,  ib. 
effects  of  the  illicit  traffic  on  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  the  colpnies^  317.  their 


emancipation  never  contemplated  by  the 
abolitionists,  ib.  as  long  as  any  possibility 
exists  of  buying,  the  breeding  system 
will  be  neglected,  318.  the  author's 
observations  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, 319.  his  reasoning  proves  rather 
too  much,  320.  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  abolition  laws,  for  wholly 
preventing  the  trade,  proved  by  the  fact 
of  slaves  having  been  smuggled  into 
the  colonies,  ib.  history  of  the  slave 
population  in  Trinidad,  321.  the  Colo- 
nial Assemblies  have  done  nothing  since 
the  abolition  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  325.  conduct  of  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica,  to  prevent  their 
religious  instruction,  330.  laws  of 
Bermuda  and  Barbadoes  respecting 
killing  a  negro,  331.  inferences  to  be 
deduced  from  these  facts,  332.  general 
registry  of  slaves  considered  the  most 
feasible  remedy  for  the  evils  depending 
upon  a  resort  to  the  colonial  tribunals, 
335.  in  what  it  consists,  336.  con- 
sequences of  it,  ib.  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  the  measure,  339. 
refutation  of  them,  342.  the  friends  of 
the  abolition  exhorted  to  rally  round 
the  measure,  345. 

Stephen,  James,  his  admirable  tract  on  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  xxviii.  370. 

',  triumphantly  answers  the  argu- 
ments  for  leaving  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very to  the  West  Indians,  xli.  220.  in- 
teresting detail  by,  regarding  the  secret 
measures  taken  to  procure  the  address 
from  the  West  India  committee  of 
1796  to  the  crown,  221.  eloquent  and 
argumentativedenunciation  of  the  policy 
regarding  slave  evidence  by,  224. 
work  of,  on  slavery  in  the  colonies,  re- 
ferred to,  228.  this  work  the  most 
comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  valuable,  that  has  appeared  on 
that  important  subject,  464.  exposition 
by,  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
colonial  slave  laws,  466.  of  the  lament- 
able state  of  the  law  as  regards  religious 
instruction,  471.  has  for  ever  disposed 
of  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
urged  by  the  colonists,  474. 

,  his  pamphlet,  "England  enslaved 

by  her  own  Slave  Colonies,"  an  addition 
to  the  obligations  already  conferred  by, 
on  the  world,  xliii.  406.  congratulated 
on  the  auspicious  continuance  of  his 
pious  labours,  407.  reprobates  the 
leniency  shown  to  the  colonies,  408. 
See  Slavery. 

f  infers,  from  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
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vernment  to  Hayti,  the  influence  of  the 
West  Indian  body  over  it,  xliii.  409. 
reasons  stated  by,  for  estimating  at  a 
low  rate  the  importance  of  West  India 
colonies,  412.  address  of,  to  the  Whigs, 
414 ;  and  to  the  Tories,  on  the  crime 
and  inconsistency  of  defending  colonial 
slavery,  415.  appeal  of,  to  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  against  the  divisive 
measures  of  the  slave  masters,  416. 

Stephens,  Mr,  in  1745,  reached  the  highest 
latitude  (84)  in  the  northern  seas,  of 
any  modern  navigator,  xxx.  33. 

Stereotype  printing,  instances  of  the  use 
of,  previously  to  the  time  of  Didot, 
xxxii.  369. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  remarks  on  his  novels, 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Sentimental 
Journey,  xxiv.  333. 

Stevenson,  Mrs,  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Parliament  for  a  solvent 
for  the  stone  and  gravel,  xxiv.  369, 
7iote. 

Stevenson,  Mr,  his  statement  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  a  tithe- 
free  farm  in  Surrey,  and  one  not  so, 
xxxiv.  72. 

Steuart,  Sir  Henry  of  Alianton,  "  The 
Planters'  Guide,"  by,  a  very  valuable 
and  meritorious  work,  xlix.  102.  ob- 
ject  and  principles  of,  103.  the  first 
attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  phy- 
tology  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
planting,  109.  history  of  transplanting 
trees,  given  by,  110.  observations  and 
experiments  of,  on  the  habits  of  trees, 
1 1 1.  principles  of  the  improved  art  of 
transplanting,  as  established  and  prac- 
tised by,  112.  leaning  of,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  perfect  circulation  in  the  mo- 
tion of  fluids  in  plants,  113.  investiga- 
tions of,  by  which  he  demonstrates  the 
propriety  of  his  practice,  ib.  doctrine 
of,  on  preserving  entire  the  trees  in- 
tended for  transplantation,  114.  ter- 
minal lopping  approved  by,  116.  me- 
thod of  Lord  Fitzharding  adopted  and 
modified  for  improvement  by,  now  call- 
ed Sir  Henry's  method,  117.  trenching 
and  double  digging,  invented  by,  descri- 
bed, 1 18.  effectual  method  of  eradica- 
ting rushes,  practised  by,  119.  refuta- 
tion by,  of  the  errors  of  Mr  Withers' 
theory  of  planting,  120 — 122.  practice 
of  transplantation  described  by,  122. 
success  of  the  method  of,  confirmed  by 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  High- 
land Society,  123.  Aims  of,  compre- 
hend principles  and  practice,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  elucidation  of  general  plant- 


ing, 125.  high  estimate  formed  by,  of 
the  study  of  phytology,  125.  second 
edition  of  this  treatise  much  improved, 
126.  judicious  method  taken  by,  for 
inspiring  a  taste  for  scientific  research- 
es, 127. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  Madame  de  Stael's  cha- 
racter of  the  writings  of,  xxv.  220. 

,  '♦  General  View  of  the  Progress 

of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political 
Philosophy,  since  the  revival  of  Letters 
in  Europe,"  Part  I.,  xxvii.  180.  the 
most  splendid  of  the  author's  works, 
191.  character  of  the  style  and  compo- 
sition, 192.  his  observations  on  the 
plans  of  Bacon  and  others  for  the  clas- 
sification of  the  sciences,  193.  his  own 
plan,  194.  his  praise  of  D'Alembert, 
197.  extract  from  his  preface,  ib.  has 
under-rated  the  merit  of  the  middle 
ages,  198.  and  of  the  schoolmen,  201. 
Aquinas,  Suarez,  Roger  Bacon,  202. 
Scotus,  203.  William  of  Ockham,  the 
reviver  of  the  Nominalists,  ib.  Suisset, 
206.  revival  of  letters,  ib.  influ- 
ence of  polite  literature,  207.  system 
of  using  Latin  subverted  by  the  Refor- 
mation, 208.  Sir  Thomas  More,  ib. 
Mr  Stewart's  account  of  Machiavel, 
209.  remarks  on  his  object  in  the 
composition  of  "  The  Prince,"  213.  on 
his  Discourses  on  Livy,  249.  Buchanan, 

221.  Pomponatius,  ib.      Montaigne, 

222.  Mr  Stewart's  observations  on  the 
slow  progress  of  the  fame  of  Bacon, 
questionable,  223.  Des  Cartes  and  his 
followers,  225.  writers  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  public  law,  interna- 
tional law,  &c.  230.  St  Victoria,  ib. 
Dominic  Soto,  ib.  Ayala,  231.  Albe- 
ricus  Gentilis  ;  Grotius,  232.  Thua- 
nus,  233.  Puffendorff,  235.  great 
effect  of  writers  of  this  class  from  the 
peace  of  Munster  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, ib.  regret  at  Mr  Stewart's  un- 
merited censure  of  them,  237.  Hobbes, 
contrast  between  him  and  Locke,  238. 
Addison,  240.  Barrow,  242.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  ib. 

,  Part  II.  xxxvi.  220.     this  part 


confined  to  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
ib.  prevalent  disinclination  in  England 
to  such  enquiries,  ib.  five  conspicuous 
epochs  in  the  age  to  which  the  present 
discourse  relates,  221.  Mr  Playfair's 
commentary  on  Lord  Bacon's  Novum 
Organum  ;  extract,  223 ;  genius  and 
writings  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  228. 
no  two  contemporary  philosophers  of 
genius  so  dissimilar,  229.     Mr  Locke 
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and  his  writings,  t6.-344<.  Letter  from 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  him,  with  his  an- 
swer, 245.  Leibnitz,  246—250.  Spi- 
noza ;  two  mistakes  of  Mr  Stewart  with 
respect  to  him,  250.  controversy  re- 
specting Liberty  and  Necessity,  252. 
charges  of  immoral  tendency  brought 
by  Mr  Stewart  and  Dr  Coplestone 
against  the  advocates  of  the  latter,  254. 
practical  tendency  in  infidelity  to  pro- 
duce Toryism,  257.  connexion  between 
Scepticism  and  Toryism ;  Montaigne, 
Bayle,  and  Hume,  250.  Condillac, 
260.  Buffier,  261.  German  philosophy, 
262.  W.  Schlegel  and  Humboldt,  264. 
state  of  North  America,  266. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  his  assertion  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  French  in  all  questions 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  xxxiv.  412. 

— — — ,  name  of,  venerable  to  Europe, 
xlvi.  345.  manner  of  philosophizing 
by,  characterised,  346.  assiduous  study 
of  the  works  of,  the  best  preparation 
for  studying  those  of  Kant,  ib. 

,  striking  testimony  borne  by,  to 
the  faculties  of  Burns's  mind,  xlviii. 
280.  his  wonder  that  Burns  had  form- 
ed a  distinct  notion  of  the  doctrine  of 
association,  noticed,  281. 

.,  effect  of  his  writings  on  the  ra- 


tionalism of  French  mental  philosophy, 
L.  195,  196. 

Stiernhook's  Abridgement  of  the  Swedish 
Laws,  notice  of,  xxxiv.  203.  xxxvi.  300. 

Stillingfleet's  Principles  and  Power  of 
Harmony,  character  of,  xxxiii.  360, 
note. 

Stockholm,  state  of  literature  and  science 
in,  xxxix.  150.  royal  library  possesses 
many  valuable  and  curious  manuscripts, 
and  Luther's  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  with 
his  notes  ;  open  to  the  public,  ib.  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Kings  of  Sweden  for 
enriching  the  library,  156. 

Stockton  on  the  Practice  of  not  allowing 
Counsel  to  Prisoners  accused  of  Felony, 
remarks  founded  on,  xlv.  74. 

Stoddart,  Major  Amos,  "  Sketches,  His- 
torical and  Descriptive,  of  Louisiana," 
xxxii.  231. 

Stofflet,  one  of  the  insurgent  royalist  lead- 
ers in  La  Vendee,  xxvi.  15.  along 
with  Charrette,  tries  M.  de  Marigny, 
and  puts  him  to  death  for  disobedience, 
34. 

Stokes,  Dr  Whitley,  "  Observations  on 
Contagion,"  xxxi.  414.  See  Contagious 
Fever. 

Stomach-evi],  or  dirt-eating,  a  disease  of 


the  negro  slaves,  originating  in  an  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  xxviii.  359. 

Stone  and  gravel.  See  Calculous  Disor- 
ders. 

Stone  and  slate,  impolicy  of  the  duty  on 
sea-borne,  xxxviii.  235—240. 

Stopford,  Admiral,  commended  for  his 
conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  slave 
trade  abolition  laws,  xxi.  92. 

Storch,  Henri,  ♦'  Cours  d'Economie  Poli- 
tique," recommended  for  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  paper  money  of  the  conti- 
nental states,  XXXV.  475-6,  note,  his 
work  again  commended,  xliii.  19. 

"  Story  of  Rimini,  the,  a  poem,  by  Leigh 
Hunt,"  xxvi.  476. 

Stoves  recommended  for  heating  the  cot- 
tages of  the  labouring  poor,  xxxviii.  122. 

Strabo  cited  as  authority  on  the  ancient 
state  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  xlviii. 
187.  stadium  used  by,  what,  189.  re- 
ferred to  on  the  embankment  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Babylon,  199.  referred 
to  on  the  mode  of  roofing  attributed 
to  the  Babylonians,  206. 

Strachey,  Edward,  his  translation  of  the 
Bija  Gannita,  xxi.  364.  great  merit  of, 
in  his  double  capacity  of  commentator 
and  translator,  365.  the  title  of  the 
work  not  sufiiciently  precise,  366.  very 
happy  in  the  interpretation  of  obscure 
passages,  373.  his  work  has  thrown 
more  light  on  the  science  of  the  East 
than  any  thing  hitherto  published,  377. 

,  Sir  Henry,  his  statement  of  the 

almost  universal  destruction  of  the  Ze- 
mindars, in  consequence  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  regulations,  xxxi.  32.  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Ryots,  from  the  exac- 
tion of  revenue,  34.  of  the  diflflculties 
in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  redress  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  35.  of  the  increase 
of  the  crime  of  decoiti/  (robbery)  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  crimes  in  general,  since 
1793,  37,  38. 

Stradella,  a  celebrated  musical  composer, 
anecdote  of,  xxxiii.  370. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  a 
zealous  and  unflinching  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  arbitrary  power,  x1.  135. 
extracts  from  his  despatches  to  Charles 
I.,  while  in  Ireland,  ib 137.  his  fa- 
vourite and  most  trusted  counsellor, 
137. 

I,  first  appearance  of,  as  a  keen 
and  eloquent  defender  of  popular  rights 
against  encroachment,  xlvii.  278.  re- 
wards heaped  on,  for  his  abandonment 
of  principle,  279.  early  conduct  of,  ex- 
plained, ib,    his  thorough  want  of  pub- 
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lie  conscience,  how  manifested,  280. 
letters  and  speeches  of,  bear  the  impress 
sovereignty  of  will,  ib.  example  of  mis- 
government  set  by,  in  his  various  offices, 
281.  impeachment  of,  considered,  282. 
grand  spectacle  of  intellectual  supre- 
macy and  fearlessness  exhibited  by, 
against  the  managers  of  the  Commons, 
ib.  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  charges  against,  not  the  effect  of 
intimidation,  283.  mixture  of  impeach- 
ment and  bill  in  the  case  of,  considered, 
284j — 290.  nature  of  the  evidence  led 
against,  291.  despotism  of,  in  Ireland, 
how  defended  by  him,  292.  objections 
of,  to  different  matters  put  in,  evince  his 
preparations  and  acuteness,  293.  re- 
marks on  the  reception  of  evidence  from 
privy  counsellors  against,  ib. — 296.  no- 
tice of  the  trial  of,  by  Clarendon,  unsa- 
tisfactory, ib.  speech  of,  gives,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  the  air  of  a  triumph  to 
his  fall,  297.  bill  of  attainder  against, 
justified  by  Brodie  and  Godwin,  and 
impugned  by  Fox  and  Phillipps,  ib. 
considerations  on  it,  298 — 299. 

Strafford,  impeachment  of,  the  first  great 
blow  of  the  second  Parliament  of  1640, 
xlviii.  112.  gross  interference  of,  in 
private  litigation,  113.  monstrous  ideas 
of  prerogative  entertained  by,  1 14.  his 
private  character  equally  detestable  with 
his  public,  ib.  impeachment  of,  by  Par- 
liament defended,  115 — 118.  attainder 
of,  how  honourably  distinguished,  118. 
treatment  of,  by  Charles,  disgraceful,  ib. 
119.  last  words  of,  comprise  the  de- 
fence of  the  Long  Parliament,  120.  in- 
sidious advice  of,  to  the  king,  to  free 
himself  from  "  the  restraints  of  sub- 
jects," 128.  attacked  by  Falkland,  129. 

Strahan,  William,  King's  printer,  Dr 
Franklin's  letter  to,  in  a  style  of  pro- 
fessional drollery,  xxviii.  297.  his  letter 
to  him  in  1775,  on  his  supporting  the 
American  war,  298. 

Strange,  Sir  John,  his  memoir  "  De'  Fe- 
nomeni  Vulcanici  dello  stato  Veneto," 
referred  to,  xlv.  319,  note. 

Straparola,  tales  of,  illustrate  some  points 
as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  fiction, 
xlii.  197. 

Strasburg,  Goethe's  dissertation  on  the 
cathedral  of,  xxvi.  327. 

Strata  of  England  and  Wales,  list  of  the 
principal,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  Mr 
Smith's  map  and  section,  xxix.  323, 
order  of  them,  as  occurring  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Dorsetshire,  as  given  by 
Mr  Webster,  325,  note,    succession  of, 


never  seen  to  depart  from  one  unvaried 
order,  323.  prominent  members  in  the 
series,  325.  alluvium,  London  clay,  ib. 
chalk,  326.  ferruginous  sand,  327.  ool- 
ite, 328.  the  lias,  329.  red  marl,  330. 
magnesian  limestone,  ib.  coal,  331. 
mineral  limestone,  332.  Mr  Michell's 
list  of  strata  in  1788  or  1789,  332,  nele, 
uses  of  these  determinations,  333.  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  stratified 
structure  of  the  globe,  334.  on  the  his- 
tory of,  as  deduced  from  their  fossil  con- 
tents, xxxiii.  90. 

Strata  of  North  America  proved  to  b^ 
perfectly  uniform  in  their  structure  with 
those  of  Europe,  xxx.  381.  two  re- 
markable peculiarities  in  it,  .382. 

Strategy,  the  second  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  art  of  war,  definition  of, 
by  Jomini,  xxxv.  381.  by  far  the  most 
important  and  difficult  branch  of  a  gene- 
ral's duty,  386.  manoeuvring  lines,  on 
the  selection  of  which  it  depends,  387— 
390.  Napoleon  the  first  who  thoroughly 
perceived  and  developed  all  the  princi- 
ples on  which  its  success  depends,  391. 
illustrations  of  the  applications  of  it  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  several  generals  of  antiquity,  392 
—399. 

Strategy,  great  use  of  drawing,  as  contri- 
buting to  form  and  exercise  the  habits 
required  in  conducting  operations  of, 
xlix.  401.  military  surveying  highly 
subservient  to,  404. 

Stratification  of  granite,  a  point  not  yet 
ascertained,  xxxiii.  80.  some  of  the 
main  points  connected  with  the  general 
doctrine  of,  not  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed, ib.  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ori- 
ginal horizontality  of  strata,  compared 
with  those  for  their  original  verticality, 

81.  the  Huttonian  notion  of  a  hori- 
zontal elevation  of  the  strata,  while  in 
a  flexible  and  ductile  state,  combated, 

82.  the  precise  import  of  the  word 
stratification  not  yet  settled  and  under- 
stood, 83. 

Stroehling,  Mr,  styled  ''Historical painter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,"  an  artist  below 
mediocrity,  surprise  at  his  being  ho- 
noured with  such  a  title,  xxxiii.  290. 
allusion  to  his  indecent  pictures,  Uf. 

Struensee,  Count  de,  minister  of  Denmark, 
origin  of,  xliv.  366.  rise  of,  to  power, 
by  the  favour  of  Christian  VII.,  367. 
character  of,  368.  services  rendered  by, 
to  toleration,  369.  causes  of  the  fall 
of,  370.  consequences  of  the  conspi- 
racy by  which  he  was  overthrown,  371. 
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answers  by,  to  the  charges  against  him, 
and  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  372.  *'  Narrative  of  the 
conversion  of,"  by  Dr  MUnter,  373. 
conduct  of  the  Danish  Queen  in  rela- 
tion to,  374—376. 

Stuart  papers  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris 
all  committed  to  the  flames  in  1793; 
circumstances  attending  their  destruc- 
tion, xxvi.  407.  those  preserved  in  Italy 
purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  408. 
See  James  IF. 

,  Lady  Arabella,  connexion  of,  with 

the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  xlvii.  276. 

,  poetical  epistle  from,  to  Lord 
Seymour,  by  Mrs  Hemans,  L.  43. 

,  Sir  Charles,  (now  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothsay,)  strong  language  of,  in  repro- 
bating the  bad  faith  of  the  French  go- 
vernment in  relation  to  the  slave  trade, 
xli.  200. 

,  the  royal  family  of,  had  higher  no- 
tions of  prerogative,  and  greater  aver- 
sion to  Parliamentary  government,  than 
the  Tudors,  xxviii.  129.  their  expul- 
sion the  only  remedy  to  save  our  laws 
and  constitution,  130. 

— — ,  remarks  on  the  delinquencies  of 
the,  which  led  to  their  expulsion  from 
the  British  throne,  xxxiv.  153. 

Study,  discourse  on,  by  Locke,  quoted, 
L.  8. 

Sturges  Bourne,  Mr,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
character  of,  xxxiii.  96.  suggestions  to 
him  respecting  the  point  of  settlement, 
99. 

Sturleson,  Snorro,  his  narrative  of  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  Greenland, 
XXX.  36. 

Suard,  M.,  opinion  of,  on  the  origin  of 
French  comedy,  xlvi.  376. 

Submarine  forest  in  Somersetshire,  de- 
scription of,  by  Mr  L.  Horner,  xxix. 
91.  similar  remains  in  Lincolnshire 
and  elsewhere,  ib. 

Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Bishop  Watson's  opinions  respecting, 
XXX.  213. 

Subscriptions  of  the  Spanish  Goths  to 
their  charters,  specimens  of  the,  xxxi. 
108,  mlc. 

Succession,  French  law  of,  character  of  the, 
xl.  361.  abolishes  all  previously  existing 
institutions,  and  establishes  a  nearly 
equal  division  of  property  among  chil- 
dren, ib.  evils  which  have  necessarily 
resulted  from  it,  362.  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  agriculturists  not  owing 


■^  to,  365.  Birkbeck's  statement  of  the 
miserable  state  of  France,  in  conse- 
quence of,  id.  Garnier's  arguments  in 
favour  of,  prove  the  very  opposite  of  his 
theory,  366.     See  France. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  character  and  anec- 
dotes of,  xxxiii.  308. 

SuflSeld,  Lord,  *'  Considerations  on  the 
Game  Laws,"  by,  the  ablest  and  most 
useful  work  on  the  questions  which  it 
involves,  xliii.  248.  evidence  adduced 
by,  of  the  inefficacy  of  these  laws,  249. 
striking  delineation  by,  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  poachers,  250.  history 
of  Green,  the  Norfolk  poacher,  251. 
arguments  of,  against  the  principle  of 
the  Game  Laws,  255.  able  digression 
of,  on  spring.guns,  257.  anecdote  of 
a  poacher  given  by,  258.  concluding 
statement  by,  of  his  sentiments  and 
situation  in  regard  to  the  Game  Laws, 
261. 

Suffolk,  Henrietta,  Countess  of,  "  Letters 
to  and  from  her  second  husband,  the 
Hon.  George  Berkeley,"  xl.  147.  a 
perfect  catchpenny ;  who  she  was,  ib. 
celebrated  names  found  in  the  list  of  her 
correspondents,  ib.  letters  of  Earl  Ches- 
terfield and  Horace  Walpole,  the  only 
specimens  worth  extracting,  145—152. 
lines  of  Swift  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
153.  inaccuracies  and  blunders  of  the 
editor,  ib. — 158.     See  Howard,  Mrs. 

Suffrage,  universal,  in  England,  not  a 
shadow  of  law,  or  vestige  of  practice,  in 
favour  of,  xxviii.  144.  county  represen- 
tation, ib.  borough  representation,  145. 
on  what  pretence  claimed,  146.  refe- 
rence to  Magna  Charta,  ib.  Magna 
Charta  of  Henry  III.,  147.  confvnnaiio 
charlarum  of  Edward  I.,  ib.  Parliament 
of  Edward  If.  ;  act  of  Edward  IIL  ; 
first  statute  of  King  James  I.,  148. 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  ib.  Fortescue 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  149.  petition 
of  grievances  to  King  James  I.,  150. 
consent  of  the  people  distinct  from  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
principle  unknown  in  our  law ;  the 
common  consent  required  by  the  con- 
stitution  for  laws  and  taxes,  is  the  con- 
sent of  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ib. 

•  ■  ,  and  annual  parliaments,  the  Shib- 
boleth of  the  Radical  party,  xxx.  199, 
201. 

,  the  evils  of,  not  yet  felt  in  Ame- 
rica, xxxvi.  135. 

■  !■.■  '",  the  right  of,  much  more  pernici- 
ous tlian  any  other  uniform  right,  xxxi. 
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182.  if  now  introduced  into  Ireland, 
would  make  Catholic  tyrants  and  Pro- 
testant slaves,  185.  would  place  all 
other  interests  at  the  mercy  of  the  mul- 
titude, 186.  would  be  really  exerci- 
sed only  by  the  towns,  187.  its  effects 
in  London,  188.  would  ultimately  too 
much  strengthen  wealth,  and  too  much 
subject  property  to  the  multitude,  189. 
mode  of  obviating  these  inconveniencies 
by  secret  ballot,  190.  three  capital 
objections  to  it,  193 — 196.  the  assump- 
tion that  the  value  of  popular  elections 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  a  deliberate 
judgment  by  the  electors,  a  fallacy,  198. 
disadvantage  of  frequent  elections,  ib. ; 
and  of  rotation  or  temporary  exclusion. 
199.  the  case  of  America  considered 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  oppose  the 
preceding  arguments,  ib. — 202.  if  the 
principle  should  once  prevail  among  the 
labouring  classes,  a  permanent  animo- 
sity between  opinion  and  property  must 
be  the  consequence,  172.  which  would 
ultimately  drive  the  nation  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  absolute  government,  173. 

Sugar,  effects  produced  by  the  destruction 
of  the  French  colonies  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of,  xxvi.  259. 

,  quantity  of,  produced  in  Java,  xxix. 

47. 

— — ,  begun  to  be  raised  in  America, 
xxxi.  134. 

,  application  of  animal  charcoal  to 

the  refining  of,  xxxii.  380. 

— — ,  duties,  history  of,  extremely  im- 
portant in  showing  the  superior  produc- 
tiveness of  low  duties,  xxxvi.  524. 

East  and  West  India,"or  a  re- 


futation of  the  claims  of  the  West  India 
colonists  to  a  protecting  duty  on  East 
India  sugar,"  xxxviii.  209.  state  of  the 
question  between  these  t svo  interests,  i6. 
grounds  on  which  the  former  claim  a 
protection  against  the  competition  of 
the  latter,  213,  if  they  were  admitted, 
would  be  an  annual  bonus  to  them,  and 
loss  to  the  public,  of  two  millions,  214. 
table  of  the  quantities  of,  entered  for 
home  consumption,  from  1815  to  1821, 
217.  effects  of  equalizing  the  duties, 
219.  would  be  the  only  means  of  putting 
down  West  India  slavery,  223.  supe- 
rior mode  of  cultivating  it  in  the  East 
Indies,  described  by  Mr  Clarkson,  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Botham,  xxxix.  138, 
139. 
— — ,  tax  levied  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  West  India  planters,  xlii.  289. 
quantity  of,  imported  into  Great  Bri- 


tain in  1824,  290.  quantity  of,  consu- 
med in  Britain,  and  duty  paid  on,  in  the 
same  year,  ib. 
Sugar,  sum  paid  by  the  nation  in  boun- 
ties on,  shown  to  have  been  nearly 
thrown  away  during  six  years  in  the  de- 
struction of  slaves  by  neglect,  xlvi.  495, 
capacity  of  India  for  the  culture 


of,  xlviii.  339. 

,  absurd  policy  of  the  restored  go- 
vernment of  France,  in  relation  to  the 
trade  in,  L.  52 — 57.  consumption  of, 
in  France  compared  with  England,  58. 
pecuniary  sacrifice  annually  made  by 
France  for  the  system  of  her  govern- 
ment in  relation  to,  59.  French  ma- 
nufacture of,  from  beet-root,  its  extent, 
ib. — and  probable  consequences,  60. 

1 ,  late  introduction  of,  into  Eng- 
land, L.  426.  immense  increase  in  the 
consumption  of,  since  1700,  ib.  vari- 
ous rates  of  duties  on,  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  427.  actual  revenue 
derived  from,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, ib.  table  of  the  quantities  of,  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  and  the  net 
revenue  thereby  derived  from  1789  to 
1828,  428.  recent  price  of,  exclusive  of 
the  duty,  429  ;  and  effects  of  a  rise  in  it 
in  lessening  consumption,  ib.  fall  in  the 
consumption  of,  as  measured  by  the 
population  in  1802  and  1828,  430. 
average  annual  consumption  of,  in  Great 
Britain  for  each  individual,  431.  great 
probable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of,  under  reduced  duties  on  it,  ib.  small 
actual  importation  of,  into  Ireland,  com- 
pared with  what  it  might  be,  ib.  its 
consumption  in  that  country,  by  a  pro- 
per reduction  of  duties,  might  be  quin- 
tupled, 432.  a  temporary  distinguishing 
reductionof  dutyon,  in  Ireland,  recom- 
mended, 433.  reduction  of  duties  on, 
should  reach  foreign  as  well  as  British 
produce,  434.  grounds  of  this  opinion, 
ib.  435.  from  the  East  Indies,  ought 
to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the 
West,  ib.  changes  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  trade  in,  on  a  proper 
footing,  436.  opportunity  afforded  in 
1830,  by  the  expiry  of  existing  duties, 
of  making  beneficial  alterations  in  re- 
gard to,  ib. 

Sugden,  SirEdw.  Burtenshaw,  "  A  Series 
of  Letters  to  a  man  of  property  on  the 
sale,  purchase,  lease,  settlement,  and 
devise  of  Estates,"  XXXV.  190.  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  213. 

Suhm's  History  of  Denmark,  character  of, 
xxxvi.  299. 
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Suicide,  Reflections  on,  by  Mad.  de  Stael, 
xxi.  424.  vvliat  it  is,  427.  suicides  of 
duty,  and  patriotism  or  loyalty,  ib.  that 
of  Cato,  428.  voluntary  deaths,  428, 
429.  criminal  and  vicious  suicides, 
430. 

■Ill,  thoughts  on,  by  Goethe,  xxvi. 
332,  opinions  of  Napoleon  on,  xxvii. 
462. 

Suidas  and  Hesychius's  Greek  Lexicons, 
compiled  from  more  ancient  grammar- 
ians, xxi.  332.  his  remark  on  Demos- 
thenes's  mode  of  preparing  his  orations, 
xlii.  246. 

Suinine,  Paul,  "Details  sur  le  General 
Moreau,  et  sur  ses  derniers  momens," 
xxii.  363.  a  meagre  production,  ib.  con- 
jectures respecting  the  author,  364.  the 
book  full  of  nauseous  flattery  to  the 
Russian  court  and  its  allies,  365 — 
371. 

Suisse,  La,  dans  I'interet  de  I'Europe — 
Lettre  a  I'auteur,  &c. — Replique,  &c. 
xxxvii.  137.     See  Switzerland. 

m  ,  voyage  en,  dans  les  annees  1817, 

1818,  1819,  par  Simond,  xxxvii.  287. 

Suisset,  Richard,  a  famous  English  ma- 
thematician of  the  middle  age,  notice 
of,  xxvii.  206. 

Suli,  Dr  Holland's  account  of  the  moun- 
tains of,  XXV.  481.  view  from,  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Acheron,  ib.  fortress  of, 
482. 

Suliotes,  account  of  the  barbarous  extir- 
pation of  the,  by  Ali  Pacha,  xxv.  482, 
and  xxxii.  277. 

Sulitelma,  the  highest  mountain  in  Lap- 
land, description  of,  by  Dr  Wahlenberg, 
xxii.  173. 

Sully,  the  Duke  de,  a  partisan  of  national 
bankruptcy  in  France,  xxxii.  384 

.  ,    the  Memoirs  of,  quoted  for  a 

parallel  to  an  incident  related  in  the 
novel  of  the  Adventurers,  xliii.  371. 

Sumarokoff,  a  Russian  dramatic  poet,  anec- 
dote of,  xxi.  297. 

Sumatra,  supposed  to  be  the  parent  coun- 
try of  the  Malays,  xxiii.  157.  contrast 
between  its  sterility  and  the  fertility  of 
Java,  164,  note,  history  of.  See  Mars- 
den. 

Summer,  extract  from  Mr  Alison's  sermon 
on,  xxiii,  430. 

Summers,  list  of  extremely  hot  and  dry, 
from  763  to  1811,  xxx.  28—30. 

Sumner,  Rev.  Dr  C.  R.,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, editor  and  translator  of  Milton's 
treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  xlii. 
304. 


Sumner,  Rev.  Dr  J.  B.,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
English  church,  xlviii.  252.  note. 

Sun  newspaper,  character  of  the,  xxxviii. 
368. 

Sunday  schools,  evidence  of  Mr  Butter- 
worth  and  Mr  Cooper  as  to  the  benefi- 
cial elfects  of,  on  the  lower  orders,  xxviii. 
27—30. 

,  state  of,  in  England,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  allegation  that  the  deficiency 
in  day-schools  is  supplied  by  them, 
XXXV.  251. 

,  importance  of,  and  number  of 
children  taught  at,  xlviii.  528. 

Sunday  School  Society  in  Dublin,  great 
strides  which  it  is  making  in  extending 
education  among  the  Catholic  poor, 
xxvi.  249. 

Supercargoes,  British,  in  China.  See 
Factori/. 

Superstitions,  popular,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  not  embodied  in  works  claim- 
ing divine  origin,  xxii.  400.  how  ac- 
counted for,  ib.  those  of  Greece  avow- 
edly exotics,  and  distinctly  traceable  to 
other  countries,  401. 

Surajah-Dowla,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  treach- 
erous conduct  of  the  government  of 
Calcutta  to,  xxxi.  11,  12. 

Surface  of  the  earth,  evidence  of  a  general 
inundation  presented  by  the,  xxxix.  225. 
two  chief  proofs  of  diluvial  action;  1. 
the  accumulation  of  loam  and  gravel 
diffused  over  it,  and  the  remains  of 
animals  which  they  are  found  to  con- 
tain ;  2.  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
valleys  and  other  inequalities,  ib.  ef- 
fects of  the  agency  of  currents,  226. 
such  effects  not  confined  to  the  lower 
regions,  227. 

Surgery,  eminence  of  the  French  in  the 
operative  part  of,  xxxiv.  397.  the  Eng- 
lish believed  now  to  be  equal  to  them 
in  that  part,  but  in  the  consulting  de- 
partment far  superior,  i6.  398. 

Surinam,  account  of  the  Maroon  settle- 
ments near,  by  Major  Moody,  xlv.  406. 
security  given  to  the  Maroons  of,  was 
the  signal  for  improvement,  407.  his- 
tory of  the  Maroons  of,  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
409, 

Surnames,  Frisick,  remarks  on,  xxxii.  17, 
note. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  his  poetical  merits,  xlii. 
49.     See  Howard. 

Surveying,  a  branch  of  military  education, 
reflections  on,  2^1ix,  403—407. 
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Susius,  Nicolaus,  a  Jesuit,  curious  treatise 
of,  on  the  complexion  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  xlv.  334. 

Suttees,  an  Essay  on,  in  the  Parliamentary 
History  and  Review  for  182G,  quoted, 
xliv.  481. 

Susa,  in  Italy,  description  of  the  arch  at, 
xxix.  198.  relics  in  the  great  church, 
ib.  housesof  the  nobles,  199.  manners 
and  customs  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ib. 

Sweden  had  no  interest  in  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  on  the  continent,  xxi.  154. 
deplorable  state  of  her  finances,  169. 
sentiments  of  the  people  respecting  the 
king,  170.  danger  of  a  civil  war  in  the 
event  of  the  king  leaving  Stockholm, 
171.  the  people  of,  would  achieve 
great  things  if  they  were  not  steeped  in 
poverty,  xxii.  148.  hated  and  despised 
by  the  Norwegians,  159.  See  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

,  convention  between  Russia  and, 
in  1812,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Norway  should  be  united  to  Sweden, 
xxiii.  80.  origin  of  this  profligate  com- 
pact, 81.  obtains  the  sanction  of  Great 
Britain  to  it  in  1813,  82.  nature  of  the 
relations  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
89.  victories  of  the  Swedes  over  the 
Norwegians,  ib.  hypocritical  pretences 
of  the  Swedish  government,  98.  mu- 
tual hatred,  99.  character  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  100.  cedes  Guadaloupe  to 
France  in  1814,  without  any  condition, 
thereby  violating  that  on  which  she  ac- 
quired it,  142. 

■  .         ,  remarks  on  the  situation  of,  as 


fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  zxxii. 
411. 
.  II,  provincial  codes  of  law  of,  xxxiv. 
181.  union  of  their  custumals  in  the 
"  Landzlagh,"  182.  farther  remarks  on 
the  ancient  legislature  of,  xxa^vi.  294— 
300. 

uniformity  of  the  scenery  and  ap- 


pearance of  the  inhabitants  very  stri- 
king, xxxix.  145.  her  different  mining 
establishments,  147.  process  of  melt- 
ing ore  simple  and  economical,  148. 
punishment  inflicted  on  miners  for  mis- 
conduct, ib.  system  adopted  by  the  for- 
mer kings  of,  for  enriching  their  libra- 
ries, 150.  chemistry  the  only  science 
that  is  now  much  cultivated  in,  ih.  lan- 
guage of,  spoken  in  its  most  ancient  and 
pure  state  in  the  Oland  Islands,  153. 
Swedish  Corundum,  from  Gellivara  in  Lap- 
land, account  of  the,  by  Mr  Sweden- 
stierna;  xxix,  93, 


Swedish  and  foreign  iron,  impolicy  of  the 
prohibitory  duties  on,  xxxiii.  342. 

Swift,  Dr  Jonathan,  "  The  Works  of,  con- 
taining additional  letters,  tracts,  and 
poems,  not  hitherto  published;  with 
notes,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Wal- 
ter Scott,"  xxvii.  1.  character  of  the 
edition,  9.  of  the  life,  ib.  the  editor 
by  far  too  favourable  to  his  author's 
personal  character,  10.  real  character 
of  that  personage,  ib.  his  original 
Whiggism,  11.  how  and  when  he  re- 
nounced these  principles,  12.  his  fero- 
cious and  hireling  abuse  of  his  former 
friends,  13.  his  mean  attentions  to  the 
Queen's  favourite,  1 5.  self-interest  the 
only  foundation  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Tories,  16.  his  attachment  to  that 
party  in  no  degree  founded  on  public 
considerations,  17.  real  motive  of  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  rupture  between 
Harleyand  Bolingbroke,  18.  his  con- 
duct on  the  Queen's  death,  20.  his 
Irish  politics,  22.  his  conduct  during 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  II.,  23.  summary 
of  his  political  career,  24.  his  personal 
character,  ib.  rudeness  and  arrogance 
to  his  friends  and  dependants,  coupled 
with  the  most  extravagant  adulation  and 
base  humility  to  those  on  whom  his 
fortunes  depended,  25.  his  female  con- 
nexions, 26.  Miss  Waryng,  or  Varina, 
27.  Miss  Johnson,  or  Stella,  29.  Miss 
Vanhomrigh,  or  Vanessa,  31.  his  latter 
days,  42.  summary  of  his  personal  his- 
tory, 43.  great  and  peculiar  merit  of 
his  writings,  44.  almost  all  his  works 
are  libels,  45.  parallel  between  him 
and  Voltaire,  ib.  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  46. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  ib.  his  "  Polite  Con- 
versations," "  Directions  to  Servants," 
"  Journal  to  Stella,"  48.  his  poetry, 
49.  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  50.  Rhap- 
sody on  Poetry,  51.  Legion  Club,  52. 
his  character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
54.  general  character  of  his  literary 
genius,  55.  his  style,  5Q.  his  humour,  57. 

— — — ,  remarks  on  his  letters,  xxxi.  83. 

— — — ,  extracts  from  several  of  his  poli- 
tical writings,  xxii.  79, 80. 

— — — ,  reasons  given  by,  for  not  marry- 
ing, xxxiii.  325. 

— — — ,  a  striking  phrase  in  the  epitaph 
of,  applied  to  Burns,  xlviii.  302. 

,  a  famous  passage  of,  misquoted 
by  Dr  Shuttle  worth,  xlviii.  531. 

Swiss  war  songs,  xxvi.  212. 

Switzerland,  remarks  on  the  liberty  of,  by 
John  Tweddell,  xxv,  »95. 
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Switzerland,  review  of  three  pamphlets  on 
the  politics  of,  xxxvii.  137.  alarm  excited 
.  in,  by  the  declaration  of  General  Sebas- 
tiani,  that  France,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  Germany,  must  take  military  pos- 
session of,  ib.  always  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  Europe,  ib.  never 
a  mediator  between,  but  sometimes  an 
interested  ally,  and  always  a  recruiting 
station  to  the  highest  bidder  among  her 
contending  neighbours,  .138.  davvnings 
of  a  better  spirit,  139.  her  neutrality 
declared  inviolable  by  the  great  powers, 
140.  interest  of  Austria  to  have  it  pre- 
served, ib.  France  the  power  most  to 
be  dreaded,  and  why,  HI.  remarks 
of  the  pamphleteer  on  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  allies  in  1814  and  1815, 
142.  should  have  been  considered  a 
great  natural  fortress,  to  prevent  Austria 
and  France  from  coming  into  contact, 
144.  geography  of,  145.  occupation 
of,  by  the  French,  considered  the  cause 
of  their  losses  in  1799,  146.  this  po- 
sition doubted,  ib.  discussion  of  the 
campaign  in  that  year,  146 — 155.  ab- 
surdity of  destroying  the  Simplon  and 
Mont-Cenis  road,  156.  a  generous  po- 
licy safest  for  the  Swiss,  157,  158.  im- 
policy of  fortifying  Geneva,  159.  su- 
periority of  intrenched  camps  over  re- 
gular fortifications,  for  the  defence  of, 
160.  a  central  camp,  or  citadel,  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  whole  population 
might  make  their  last  stand,  condemn- 
ed by  reason  and  experience,  161.  pro- 
per way  of  defending  a  diflScult  country 
against  a  powerful  invader,  163.  need- 
less to  perfect  their  military  means 
without  improving  their  political  sys- 
tem, ib.  evident  policy  of,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Achaean  republic, 
ib. 

« ,  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Resi- 
dence in,  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819." 
See  Simond. 

,  first  view  of,  presented  to  the 

traveller,  interesting  and  sublime,  xxxvii. 
292.  striking  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  the  country  and  France, 
ib.  magnificent  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  Dent  de  Vaulion,  293.  Bienne  ; 
dress,  &e.  of  females ;  cleanliness  of  the 
i  nhabitants ;  its  public  fountains,  294. 
country  round  Berne ;  the  city  a  Ro- 
man town  ;  aristocratic  pride  of,  exces- 
sive, 296.  description  of  Mont  bit.  " ; 
its  glaciers,  &c.,  297.  perils  and  de- 
lights of  Alpine  excursions  ;  excursion 
to  the  Br^venj  wonderful  exploit  of 


one  of  the  guides,  298.  fall  of  ava- 
lanches, 301.  dreadful  inundation  at 
Bagne,  303.  fall  of  mountains ;  that 
of  Rossberg  into  the  lake  of  Lavvertz, 
305.  obvious  method  of  preventing 
such  catastrophes,  307.  proportion  of 
English  travellers  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions, 309.  soirees  and  large  parties  at 
Geneva,  316.  morals  contaminated  by 
the  French  Revolution,  in  some  degree 
restored,  318.  manners  and  society  of 
the  Bernese  ;  hatred  of  arbitrary  power, 
319.  Societes  de  Dimanche  at  Gene- 
va, 319.  observations  on  the  history 
and  government  of,  323. 

Switzerland,  free  press  in,  put  down  by  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  refugees  forced  to 
leave  her  territory,  xxxix.  487. 

— — — ,  reputation  of,  for  love  of  liberty 
and  toleration,  considerably  beyond  her 
deserts,  xlii.  389.  charge  against,  of 
truckling  conduct  to  foreign  powers, 
met  by  a  humiliating  defence,  390. 
origin  of  the  sect  styled  Momiers  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  391.  specimen  of 
the  toleration  of,  in  a  law  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Lausanne,  against  the  adherents 
of  this  sect,  392.     See  Momiers. 

,  soldiers  of,  when  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  Europe,  xlv.  287. 

-,  scenery  of,  as  calculated  for  pic- 


torial composition  and  effect,  finely  de- 
scribed by  Gothe  in  Meister's  Wander- 
jahre,  xlvi.  332. 

-,  retaliatory  proceedings  of,  in  their 


commerce  with  France,  L.  53.  growth 
of  the  silk  trade  in,  since  1815,  70. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  both  a  hero  and  a  poet, 
xlii.  51. 

,  striking  passage  of,  on  the  use  of 

imagery,  in  preference  to  commonplaces 
of  rhetoric,  by  our  Saviour,  quoted,  xlvii. 
193. 

,  account  of  the  town  of,  in  New 
South  Wales,  xxxii.  32.  an  oversight 
not  to  have  had  it  built  upon  a  regular 
plan,  37. 

Syene  (or  Essouan),  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
at,  xxvii.  427.  splendid  ruins  of  Phi- 
loe,  in  its  vicinity,  428.  the  boundary 
to  the  progress  of  European  travellers 
generally,  429.  journey  of  Mr  Legh 
and  his  party  from,  to  Ibrim,  430 — 
433. 

Sykosis,  a  variety  of  venereal  malady, 
viewed  by  Hahnemann  as  a  source  of 
chronic  disorder,  L.  526. 

Sylvius,  importance  given  to  chemical 
physiology  by  the  lectures  of,  at  Leyden, 
L.  260. 
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Symes,  Colonel,  his  account  of  the  Birman 
laws,  xxii.  339.  account  of  Pegu  and 
the  royal  palaces,  341.  character  of 
the  people,  and  of  their  government, 
342.  attempt  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ments with  those  of  Major  Francklin, 
344-,  345.     his  estimate  of  the  popula- 


Syphilis  regarded  by  Huhnemann  as  one 

of  the  great  sources  of  chronic  disease, 

L.  526. 
Syria,  Travels  in,  by  Burckhardt,  xxxiv. 

109. 
Syrian  ladies  still  preserve  the  practice  of 

tinging  their  eye-lashes,  xxi.  142. 


J  ABLE  of  fees  hung  up  in  Dover  Castle 

prison,  xxii.  387. 
of  cases  in  the  Retreat  asylum  for 

insane  Quakers,  xxiii.  196. 

Mountain  at  the  Cape,  Captain 


Hall's  observations  on  the  nucleus  of 
granite  running  through,  xxix.  496. 

Tabulae Eugubinae, discovered  at  Gubbio  in 
1444;  a  remnant  of  the  language  of  the  I 
Umbri,  xl.  383,  and  L.  380. 

Tacitus,  style  and  manner  of,  as  a  historian, 
characterised,  xlvii.  350.  unrivalled 
merit  of,  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
351.  talent  of,  as  a  writer  of  history; 
its  affinity  to  that  of  a  great  dramatist, 
ib.  dramatic  portraitures  of,  compared 
with  other  historians,  352. 

Tactics,  or  the  art  of  fighting  battles,  the 
last  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
art  of  war,  xxxv.  381.  less  capable 
than  the  other  two  of  being  reduced  to 
correct  elementary  principles,  400.  qua- 
lities of  a  great  commander,  which  the 
fighting  of  a  successful  battle  requires, 
ib.  three  heads  under  which  all  plans 
of  battles  may  be  classed — 1.  the  simple 
parallel  order;  2.  the  parallel  order  rein- 
forced; 3.  the  oblique  order,  401.  the 
last  the  best,  ib.  instances  of  its  suc- 
cessful application  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern commanders,  ib. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  by  Swift,  character  of,  xxvii. 
46.  the  history  of  its  allegorical  heroes 
very  important,  164. 

"  Tales  of  the  Hall,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Crabbe,"  xxxii.  118—148.   See  Cr abbe. 

"  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  collected  and 
arranged  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham, 
Schooln.aster  and  Parish  Clerk  of  the 
Parish  of  Ganderclengh,"  xxviii.  193. 
unquestionably  the  production  of  the 
author  of  Waverley,  ib.  his  character- 
istic qualities,  194 — 198.  incidental 
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remarks  on  "  Guy  Mannerlng"  and 
"  The  Antiquary,"  198.  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  present  collection  foolish 
and  clumsy,  and  recommended  to  be 
retrenched  in  future  editions,  200.  ac- 
count of  the  story  of  the  first  tale,  *'  The 
Black  Dwarf,"  with  extracts,  ib. — 213. 
of  the  second,  "  Old  Mortality,"  with 
extracts,  214 — 257.  great  interest  of 
the  story  in  the  picture  of  the  Cove- 
nanters ;  controversy  to  w^hich  it  has 
given  rise,  257.  defence  of  the  author 
from  two  charges  brought  against  him, 
ib. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Second  Series, 
containing  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian," incidental  notice  of,  xxxiii.  3. 

,  Third  Series,  containing  "  The 

Bride  of  Laramermoor,"  and  the  "  Le- 
gend of  Montrose,"  incidental  notice 
of,  xxxiii.  4,  5. 

of  the  O'Hara  Family,  xliii.  356. 

See  Novels. 

Talleyrand,  Charles  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Beneventum,  Mr  Wilberforce's  letter 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
xxiv.  106.  not  very  judiciously  chosen 
as  a  person  to  address  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, 110.  incongruities  between  tiie 
appeal  and  the  known  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  prince,  1 10. 

,  his  acquiescence  to  Elba  being 

selected  as  the  residence  of  Bonaparte, 
after  his  abdication,  not  easily  compre- 
hensible, xxiv.  508. 

-,  charge  against,  by  Bonaparte,  of 


having  instigated  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  not  credible,  xxiv.  510,  and 
xxvii.  485.     said  to  have  approved  of 
the  Spanish  war,  doubtful,  xxvii.  461. 
-,  remark  of,  on  the  conduct  of  the 


King  of  Saxony,  xxxii.  405,  note. 

,  character  of,  by  Bonaparte,  xxxvii. 
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1 93.  his  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
520. 

Talleyrand,  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt  attributed  to,  by 
Fouche,  xlii.  73.  designated  as  a  fel- 
low-conspirator with  Sieyes,  Real,  and 
Napoleon,  80.  the  prime  counsellor  of 
Bonaparte  previous  to  18th  Brumaire, 
82.  gained  over  for  that  event,  Bour- 
nonville,  Semonville,  and  Macdonald, 
84.  farther  assistance  rendered  by,  to 
Bonaparte  at  Saint  Cloud,  91.  Re- 
viewer declines  predicting  the  future 
fate  of,  98. 

Talma,  restriction  imposed  upon,  in  acting 
the  part  of  Sylla  on  the  stage,  xxxvii. 
419,  note. 

Tanjore,  manner  in  which  the  East  India 
Company  got  possession  of  the  port  of 
Devi-cotteh  in,  xxxi.  11. 

Tannenburgh,  Ignatius,  Count  of,  a  blind 
old  man,  presides  over  the  meeting  of 
the  States  of  the  Tyrol  at  Brixen,  xxvii. 
76.  taken  prisoner  at  Innspruck,  and 
deported  to  Munich,  77. 

Tannmi,  remarks  of,  on  the  remote  cause 
of  the  death  of  Canova,  xliii.  503. 

Tariff,  the  new,  for  the  American  United 
States,  a  source  of  regret  to  those  who 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  America, 
xlviii.  390.  a  measure,  as  respects 
America,  without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse, 395.  artificial  rise  of  price  occa- 
sioned by,  equivalent  to  a  tax,  396. 
policy  of,  exhibited  in  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  duties  in  America  on  wool- 
len goods  imported,  397.  opinion  of 
the  pernicious  eflfects  of,  expressed  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 399.  application  of,  to  cottons 
imported,  ib.  absurd  inferences  of  the 
advocates  of,  exhibited  in  a  statement 
regarding  the  export  trade  of  America, 
401.  principle  of,  as  expounded  in 
Congress,  402.  absurdly  based  on  an 
alleged  indisposition  of  Britain  to  im- 
port the  staple  productions  of  America, 
ib.  arrangements  of,  completely  violate 
every  principle  of  reciprocity,  404.  de- 
fence of,  rested  on  the  exploded  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  trade,  405.  this 
apology  well  exposed  by  Mr  Cambre- 
leng,  a  member  of  the  American  legis- 
lature, ib.  argument  for,  on  the  ground 
of  national  independence,  examined, 
406.  provisions  of,  will  operate  as  an 
irresistible  bounty  on  smuggling,  407. 
Congress  not  prospectively  bound  by 
the  spirit  or  regulations  of,  ib.  cannot 
long  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  com- 


merce of  America,  408.  impolicy  and 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  system  of, 
denounced  by  Mr  Jefferson,  409.  en- 
actment of,  has  increased  the  jealousy 
between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
States,  ib.  line  of  conduct  which  Eng- 
land should  follow  under  the  provoca- 
tion afforded  by,  410. 

Tarrakanoff,  Princess,  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  kidnapped  from 
Leghorn  by  order  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  XXV.  193. 

Tartar  courier,  extraordinary  journey  of  a, 
XXV.  463. 

— — —  couriers,  the  unsparing  use  of  the 
whip  by,  xxxii.  114. 

— —  kings,  three  dynasties  of,  intro- 
duced their  countrymen  into  the  heart 
of  Persia,  xxvi.  293. 

Tartars,  tribes  of,  occupy  all  Asia  north 
of  Hindoostan,  xlv.  punish  most  of- 
fences by  fines  of  cattle,  50. 

Tartini,  remarks  on  the  musical  works  of, 
xxxiii.  369. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  hostility  of  the  Acade- 
mia  Delia  Crusca  to  him,  xxix.  453. 
Gravina's  attempt  to  prove  his  Jerusa- 
lem to  be  neither  well  imagined  nor 
well  written,  465.  in  spite  of  the  cri- 
tics it  is  reprinted  every  year,  always 
criticised,  but  always  read,  ib. 

,  account  of,  by  M.  Sismondi,  xxv, 

57,  58. 

Taste,  extracts  from  Madame  de  Stael's 
chapter  on,  in  her  "  Germany,"  xxii. 
220. 

,  national,  diversities  of,  divided  into 

two  great  classes,  xlii.  409.  the  pro- 
gress of,  marked  by  gradations  corre- 
sponding with  the  stages  of  civilisation, 
410.  existence  and  operation  of  acci- 
dental causes  upon,  ib.  influence  of 
early  models  upon,  411.  great  and 
substantial  difference  between  that  of 
France  and  England,  413.  radical  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  disagreement 
between  that  of  England  and  Germany, 
deduced  from  the  perusal  of  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meister,  414. 

Tavannes,  Viscount  of,  his  Memoirs  cha- 
racterised, xliv.  97,  98.  states  that  the 
deaths  of  the  Hugonot  chiefs  were  or- 
dered by  King  Charles  of  France,  109. 
referred  to,  117.  testimony  of,  quoted, 
to  prove  the  designs  of  the  Queens  of 
Spain  and  France  at  Bayonne,  120. 
states  the  difficulty  of  his  father,  Mar- 
shal Tavannes,  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Hugonots,  122.  referred 
to,  123;  124,    a  premeditated  project 
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of  tlie  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
denied  by,  14<7.  farther  cited  respect- 
ing the  secret  history  of  that  massacre, 
148.  account  given  by,  of  the  enmity 
of  his  father  to  Coligny,  149.  reference 
of,  to  a  remarkable  warning  found  among 
the  papers  of  Admiral  Coligny,  150. 
referred  to,  152. 

Tax,  proposal  of  one  on  land  in  Ireland, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  emigration  there,  xlv.  70. 

,  effect  of  one  on  wages  in  Holland 

or  Britain,  xlvi.  391.  effect  of  the 
corn-laws  equivalent  to  one  of  8s.  a- 
quarter,  401.  on  capital,  proposed  to 
pay  oflF  the  public  debt,  407.  facility 
of  imposing  one  for  this  purpose,  infer- 
red from  the  operation  of  that  on  in- 
come, L.  409.  on  wages,  falls  in  the 
end  almost  wholly  on  rent  or  profits, 
411. 

on  capital,  to  lessen  the  national 

debt,  adoption  of,  dependent  on  contin- 
gencies, xlvii.  59. 

Taxation,  the  heavy  load  of,  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  national  embarrass- 
ments, xxvi.  146.  begins  to  encroach 
on  capital,  and  must  be  lightened,  155. 

■ ,    excessive,    one    of    the    great 

causes  of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  labours,  xxvi.  231.  necessity 
of  lightening  it ;  and  the  sinking  fund 
suggested  as  affording  the  means,  ib. 

— — — ,  loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
Dr  Adam  Smith's  principles  of,  xxx. 
83.  difference  between  a  direct  tax  on 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  one  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  84.  effects  of  the  lat- 
ter tax  in  Holland,  85  j  and  what  they 
might  be  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, 87. 

,  inequality  of,  in  France,  since,  as 
well  as  before,  the  Revolution,  xxxii. 
385. 

,  heavy,  one  of  the  most  powerful 

causes  of  the  degradation  of  the  lower 
classes,  xxxiii.  159.  effects  of,  on  ne- 
cessaries, 160.  different  manner  in 
which  such  taxes  operate  in  countries 
newly  settled  (like  America),  and  in 
old  settled  and  densely  peopled,  ib. 
their  injurious  effects  in  the  latter,  as 
affecting  the  labouring  classes,  by  re- 
ducing their  wages  to  a  sum  barely  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  exist,  161,  162. 
the  effects  of,  influenced  by  its  slowness 
or  rapidity  of  increase,  ib.  its  sudden  in- 
crease productive  of  pure  and  unmixed 
mischief,  164.  enormous  increase  of  the 
public  burdens  in  England  since  1793; 


1 66.  excepting  water,  not  a  single  neces- 
sary consumed  in  the  empire,  but  what 
is  loaded  with  a  most  oppressive  impost, 
ib.  sums  raised  in  this  way  from  1797 
to  1807,  besides  capital  borrowed,  and 
added  to  our  debt,  167.  difference  be- 
tween the  results  of  capital  placed  in 
this  manner,  and  what  they  would  have 
been,  had  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners,  ib.  circumstances  which 
prevented  our  feeling  the  full  amount  of 
our  sacrifices  during  the  war,  168;  1, 
the  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
169;  2.  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, 170;  3.  the  excess  to  which 
the  borrowing  system  was  carried,  ib. 
effects  of  taxation  in  destroying  the  fair 
proportion  between  the  wages  of  la- 
bourers and  the  price  of  necessaries, 
173.  the  Corn  Laws  another  burden 
operating  as  a  tax  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions annually,  1 74, 175.  warning  which 
the  example  of  Holland  presented  to  us, 
1 75.  excessive  taxation  the  real  cause 
of  the  decline  of  that  country's  commer- 
cial greatness,  176.  the  taxation  of 
this  country  at  present,  still  more  op- 
pressive than  that  of  Holland  ever  was, 
ib.  calculation,  proving  that  nearly 
one- third  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
industrious  classes  is  swallowed  up  by 
taxation,  and  the  bounty  to  the  growers 
of  corn,  177,  178.  summary  of  its  ef- 
fects on  the  bulk  of  the  people,  179. 
means  of  relief  only  to  be  found  in  the 
reduction  of  general  taxation,  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  £6. 
enormous  military  peace  establishment 
requiring  reduction,  185.  articles  on 
which  the  high  duties  might  be  advan- 
tageously diminished,  186.  the  load  of, 
under  which  the  community  labours, 
regarded  as  the  chief  proximate  cause 
of  the  prevalence  and  increasing  diffu- 
sion of  general  discontent,  204. 

Taxation,  fallacy  to  argue  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by,  returns  to  the  people 
in  another  shape,  xxxvi.  379.  the  in 
come-tax  a  complete  proof  of  this,  380. 
addition  of  three  millions  made  to  it  in 
1819,'on  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
sinking  fund,  most  likely  to  increase  the 
general  distress,  406.  the  period  cho- 
sen for  this  addition,  an  aggravation  of 
the  burden,  408.  actual  pressure  of, 
410,  4n. 

can  never  become  a  cause  of  low 

prices,  xxxvi.  454.  affects  all  classes  to 
the  same  extent,  478. 

II..   ■  I  m  increase  of,  nQt  always  follow- 
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ed  by  an  increase  of  revenue,  nor  the 
contrary,  xxxvi.  516.  proofs  of  this  in 
the  history  of  the  tea-duties,  519 — 
523;  of  those  on  spiritous  liquors, on 
wine,  and  on  coffee,  523.  sugar,  glass, 
and  leather,  525.  foreign  wines,  525, 
526.  salt,  527.  evil  effects  of  the  in- 
crease  of,  in  Ireland,  530 — 535. 
Taxation,  excessive,  the  true  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  manufactures,  commerce, 
&c.,  of  Holland,  xxxviii.  481.  this  a 
warning  to  Great  Britain,  482. 

,  increase  of,  a  cause  of  the  fall  of 
profits,  xl.  10.  effects  of,  laid  on  the 
labouring  classes,  23.  principles  on 
which  ministers  have  proceeded,  pro- 
ductive of  disastrous  results  not  only  to 
the  revenue,  but  to  the  commerce  and 
morals  of  the  country,  414. 

.,  much  misapprehension  entertain- 


ed with  respect  to  the  effects  of,  xlvi. 
390.  principal  effect  of  heavy,  the  di- 
minution of  profits,  the  greatest  ob- 
jection to,  391.  when  pushed  too  far, 
has  a  tendency  to  drive  capital  and  in- 
dustry abroad,  392.  illustration  of  this, 
393.  resolution  of  ministers  to  adopt 
measures  to  lighten  the  burden  of,  in 
1827,  394.  examination  of  the  field  for 
operating  on  the  amount  of,  by  retrench- 
ment, 397 — 400.  would  not  perceptibly 
increase  the  rate  of  profit,  400.  income 
of  Britain  subject  to,  as  estimated  by  Mr 
Pitt  in  1798,  408.  great  reduction  in 
the  amount  of,  which  would  take  place 
by  the  extinction  of  half  the  public  debt, 
41 1.  effect  of  the  present  burden  of, 
even  in  peace,  must  be  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  413.  removal  of  a 
portion  of,  by  paying  off  a  half  of  the 
national  debt,  its  obvious  benefit  to  all 
classes,  414.  increase  of,  resisted  by 
the  merchants,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  482. 

the  increase  of,  to  raise  supplies 


within  the  year,  a  preferable  resource 
to  that  of  borrowing,  xlvii.  60.  diffi- 
culty of  increasing,  under  William  III., 
rendered  loans  necessary,  62.  effect 
of,  in  checking  accumulation,  examined, 
65 — 67.  increase  of,  if  not  carried  to 
excess,  stimulates  to  industry  and  fru- 
gality, 82.  beneficial  effects  which  a 
proper  system  of,  if  begun  under  Mr 
Pitt,  miglit  have  had,  84. 

,  opinions  of  Bishop  Heber  on  the 

system  of,  in  India,  xlviii.  330. 

,  effect  of,  in  depriving  the  people  of 

the  enjoyment  cf  tJie  theatre,  xlix.  350. 


poverty  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  cre- 
ated by,  351, 

Taxes  which  press  severely  upon  agricul- 
ture, xxvi.  266. 

on  lawsuits  and  law-proceedings,  es- 
tablished by  the  government  of  India,  as 
a  means  of  discouraging  litigation,  xxxi. 
34.  regarded  as  a  plan  to  deprive  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  civil  society,  those 
who  most  need  its  protection,  35.  its 
total  inefficiency  proved,  36. 

,   expense  of  collecting  the,  xxxiii. 

475. 

formerly  granted  by  the  Commons, 

assessed  upon  the  people  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  xxxvi.  334.  proportion  of, 
to  the  population,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  compared  with  France  and 
America,  376.  greater  part  of  them 
fixed  money  duties,  408.  ad  valorem 
duties,  comparatively  few,  ib.  a  falling 
off  in  their  produce,  409.  currency  in 
which  they  were  paid  in  twelve  years, 
ending  1821,411. 

on  necessaries,  mistaken  idea  that  they 

would  impose  a  heavier  burden  on  the 
labourer  than  any  one  else,  xxxix.  12, 
on  income,  would  not  fall  with  dispro- 
portionate severity  on  the  professional 
classes,  13.  would  press  with  severity 
on  those  who  derive  their  income  from 
fixed  or  terminable  annuities,  15.  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  an  in- 
come-tax, in  preference  to  taxes  on  ne- 
cessaries or  luxuries,  15.  effects  which 
an  additional  load  of,  would  have  occa- 
sioned at  the  Revolution,  22. 

the  payment  of,  does  not  produce  a 

dislike  to  their  amount ;  instanced  in  the 
case  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, xli.  242.  specification  of  several, 
the  repeal  of  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  national  industry,  489.  reduction 
of,  beneficial  to  the  revenue  as  well  as 
the  public,  instanced  in  the  case  of  the 
duties  on  coffee,  491. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Dr  Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  more  rational  piety  and  more 
true  eloquence  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
than  in  all  the  Fathers  of  the  church  to- 
gether, xxiv.  72. 

— — — ,  singular  that  Mr  Stewart  should 
have  omitted  his  name  in  his  history  of 
moral  philosophy,  xxvii.  242.  notice 
and  character  of  his  writings,  243. 

Taylor,  J.  M.  D.,  "  Prabodh  Chandrodaya, 
or  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  an  Allegorical 
Drama,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
Pracrit,"  xxii.  400.  the  greatest  literary 
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curiosity  since  the  publication  of  Sa- 
contala,  brought  from  the  East,  402. 
the  translation  very  accurate,  but  the 
orthography  injudicious,  ib.  is  a  severe 
satire  on  the  heretical  sects  of  India, 
ib.  outline  of  the  fable,  ib.  state  of  the 
drama  indicated  by  the  work,  403.  sects 
introduced,  ib.  extracts,  404,  405.  ac- 
count of  the  sects  of  Jina,  Buddha,  and 
Bagliesa,  406.  difference  between  the 
Pracrit  and  Sanscrit,  with  a  specimen  of 
each,  407.  conjectures  as  to  the  author, 
his  country,  and  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  408.    quere  as  to  the  Huns,  409, 

Taylor,  J.  M.D.,  "Lilavati,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  by  Phascara 
Acharya,  translated  from  the  original 
Sanscrit,"  xxix.  144.  difference  between 
this  translation  and  that  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  ib. 

,  Michael  Angelo,  M.P.,  plan  of, 

for  remedying  the  arrears  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  xxi.  129,  note. 

substance  of  the  speech  of,  on  the 


delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  xli.  .410.  honourable  exertions 
of,  to  expose  the  delay  and  expenses  of 
Chancery,  412. 

Tea,  comparative  prices  of,  in  America 
and  England,  xxix.  443.  reasons  why 
the  black  is  there  so  much  cheaper  in 
proportion  than  the  green,  449.  loss 
sustained  by  the  nation  in  the  addition- 
al prices  paid  for,  owing  to  the  present 
vicious  system  of  monopoly,  452. 

,  counterfeited  and  adulterated  to  an 

enormous  extent,  xxxiii.  143. 

,  reduction  of  the  tax  on,  in  1745, 

signally  successful,  xxxvi.  519.  produce 
of  the  duty  on,  from  1743  to  1748,  ib. 
consequences  of  the  duty  being  again 
raised  in  1748,  and  reduced  in  1784, 
520.  effects  of  the  latter  reduction  on 
the  importations  from  China  into  the 
continent,  521.  successive  additions  to 
the  duty  from  1795  to  1819,  il>.  conse- 
quent diminution  in  consumption  sup- 
plied by  smuggling  and  adulteration,  522. 
the  only  means  to  prevent  this,  523. 

■ ,  reasons  why  it  should  be  as  cheap, 

or  cheaper,  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
than  in  Hamburgh  or  New  York, 
xxxix.  458.  prices  of,  at  East  India 
Company's  sales,  March  1823 ;  at  New 
York,  460;  at  Hamburgh,  461.  cur- 
rent prices  at  Hamburgh  and  London, 
exclusive  of  the  duty,  461.  excess  of 
East  India  Company's  prices  over  those 
of  Hamburgh  or  New  York,  462.  aver- 


age cost  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
of  the  monopoly  in  this  trade,  463. 
scheme  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
enhancing  the  price  of,  and  their  enor- 
mous profits,  have  nearly  banished  the 
finer  qualities  from  the  country,  466. 
high  price  of,  not  the  consequence  of 
the  duty  paid  to  government,  ib. 

Tea,  no  nutriment  in,  xxxviii.  110.  its 
effects  on  the  economy  of  a  cottage, 
111. 

,  the  consumption  of,  would  not  be 

sensibly  affected  by  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  coffee,  xli.  497. 

,  summary  of  the  injury  occasioned 

by  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in,  xlvi.  404.  yearly  saving 
to  the  nation  by  its  abolition,  405. 

,  remarks  on  the  use  and  advantages 

of,  in  diet,  xlvii.  54. 

Teak-wood,  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
tlie  trade  between  the  Indian  Islands 
and  Calcutta,  xxix.  44. 

Tefiis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  described, 
xxviii.  380 ;  its  baths,  ib. 

Tehran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  a  view  of  the 
power  of  that  country  taken  from,  xliii. 
91.  correction  of  the  site  of,  in  the 
ordinary  maps,  by  Mr  Eraser,  99. 

Telegraph,  the,  claimed  as  a  modern 
French  invention,  xxxii.  367.  shown 
to  have  been  used  from  remote  antiquity, 
368.  one  constructed  by  Mr  Edge- 
worth  in  1767,  xxxiv.  128.  his  specu- 
lations on,  published  in  1795,  137. 

Telescopes,  experiments  by  Captain  Kater 
on  the  comparative  quantities  of  light  in 
the  Cassegrainian  and  Gregorian,  xxiv. 
31—38. 

,  Achromatic,  invented  by  Dollond, 

xxxii.  373.  superiority  of  those  manu- 
factured in  England  to  those  of  France, 
ib.  Herschel's  great  reflecting  telescope 
not  in  common  use  in  the  Paris  obser- 
vatory ;  quere,  why  ?  374. 

Telford,  Thomas,  engineer,  description  of 
the  present  state  of  the  roads  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  given  by,  xxxii.  479. 
his  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
road-making  and  repairing,  484,  485. 

Tellegrod,  description  of  the  morass  of, 
in  Norway,  by  Von  Buch,  xxii.  160. 

Tempe,  defiles,  or  vale  of,  described  by 
Dr  Holland,  xxv.  470. 

Temperature  of  the  earth,  mode  of  ascer* 
taining,  xxx.  6. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  account  of  his 
remarkable  conversation  with  King 
Charles  II.  xxvi.  421. 

■   m      ,  letter  tO;  from  Pean  Swift,  soli- 
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citing  a  certificate  as  to'  his  behaviour, 
xxvii.  26.  his  memory  treated  by  Swift 
with  disrespect,  after  he  had  abjured  his 
principles,  19. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  remarks  of,  on  the 
resemblance  between  the  institutions  of 
the  Prisons  and  those  of  England,  xxxii. 
3. 

Tenants,  a  peculiar  notion  regarding  the 
rights  of,  in  Scotland,  as  kindly  tenants, 
explained  by  Dr  Jamieson,  xlvii.  497. 

Teneriffe,  observations  on  the  Island  and 
Peak  of,  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  xxv.  94<— 
102. 

Tennant,  W.,  "  Anster  Fair,  a  poem  in  six 
cantos.  With  other  poems."  xxiv.  174. 
eminently  original,  belonging  to  a  class 
of  composition  little  known  in  the  li- 
terature of  this  country,  ib.  the  author 
a  prodigy;  sketch  of  his  history,  175. 
subject  and  outline  of  the  poem,  ib.  ex- 
tracts and  observations,  177 — 182. 

,  Smithson,  esq.,  professor  of  che- 
mistry at  Cambridge,  account  of,  xxv. 
419,  note. 

Tepper,  a  Polish  banker,  lends  the  Rus- 
sian government  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  is  robbed  of  it,  xxii.  320. 

Tequendama,  cataract  of,  description  of, 
by  Humboldt,  xxiv.  138. 

Terence,  bill  of  fare  of  the  comcedia  pal- 
liaia  given  by,  xlix.  339.  estimate  of 
his  writings,  ib. 

Termes,  or  white  ants  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  dexterity  of,',in  demolish- 
ing the  wood  of  houses,  xxxvii.  125. 

Territorial  line  of  operations,  the  choice 
of,  the  first  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  art  of  war,  xxxv.  381.  circum- 
stances by  which  it  should  be  influen- 
ced, 382.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia, comparatively  ignorant  of  this 
branch,  383.  Napoleon,  a  great  mas- 
ter of  it,  384.  generals  of  antiquity, 
who  showed  sagacity  in  the  choice  of, 
385. 

TertuUian,  his  belief  in  the  intercourse 
between  angels  and  women,  xxiv.  61. 
his  profane  frivolity  in  making  God 
prescribe  the  length  and  measure  of 
women's  veils,  63.  his  indecency,  ib. 
note,  his  style  admired  by  Balzac,  but 
pronounced  to  be  harsh,  muddy,  and 
unintelligible,  65. 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question,  xlix.  235.  repeal 
of,  has  struck  their  admirers  into  a 
strange  and  superstitious  anticipation 
£rom  the  signs  of  the  timeS;  440,    shi- 


vering, destitute^  and  benighted  state  of 
this  class  of  believers  described,  441. 

Teutonic  nations,  the  source  of  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Europe,  xxxi.  9i. 
their  laws  were  universally  recorded  in 
verse,  96.  notice  of  their  widrigilt,  or 
blood-fine.  111.  early  mode  of  elect- 
ing their  captains,  114,  115.  compur- 
gation expressly  directed  in  all  their 
laws,  123.  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  English  jury  trial,  124,  nole. 

Romances,  account  of  the  earlier, 

xxvi.  183—189. 

Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  History  of,  by 
Heliodorus,  a  Greek  prose  romance  of 
the  fourth  century,  xxiv.  49. 

Theatres,  superiority  of  the  English  to 
the  French,  xxxii.  383. 

,  curious  particulars  concerning  the, 

in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  xliii.  38. 

,  account  of,  in  ancient  Greece, 
xlix.  330. 

Theatrical  amusements  of  a  people,  no 
test  of  their  national  character,  xxvi. 
95. 

Theatricals,  private,  subject  of,  recom- 
mended to  any  author  in  distress  for  a 
topic,  xlvi.  368.  field  of  relevant  to- 
pics presented  to  the  historian  of,  ib. 
early  notices  of,  in  Italy,  370.  the  Or- 
feo  of  Politian  first  represented  by,  37 1. 
as  also  the  Calandra  of  Cardinal  Bibbi- 
ara,  372.  Machiavel  a  cultivator  of,  ib., 
373.  passion  for,  at  Venice  and  Vi- 
cenza,  373.  evidence  of  the  pursuit 
of,  in  the  open  air  at  Rome,  374. 
traces  of,  at  Naples,  Verona,  and  Flo- 
rence, 375.  application  of,  to  religious 
purposes,  in  France,  376.  till  the  time 
of  Corneille,  essays  in  the  French  dra- 
ma were  confined  to,  377.  the  Cleo- 
patre  of  Jodelle  first  produced  in,  378. 
participation  in,  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  ib. ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  father  of  Egalite,  379.  counte- 
nanced and  joined  in  by  Voltaire,  380. 
details  of,  furnished  by  Marmontel, 
381.  species  of,  in  which  Marie  An- 
toinette assisted  at  Marly  and  the  Pe- 
tit Trianon,  ib.,  382.  rise,  extent,  and 
influence  of,  in  England,  383.  rich  and 
fanciful  species  of,  in  the  masques  of 
James  I.  and  his  son,  384.  close  of, 
in  England,  under  Charles  II.,  384. 
performances  and  actors  of,  at  the  Duch- 
ess of  ^Queensberry's,  at  Winterslow, 
at  Holland  House,  and  at  Richmond 
House,  386 ;  at  Kilkenny,  ib.  sketch 
of,  in  Ireland,  387.  participation  in,  of 
Grattan  and  Flood,  388,    association 
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of,  at  Shane's  Castle,  with  the  name  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  389.  close  of, 
in  Ireland,  and  contrast  of  later  times, 
ib.  society  for,  in  Kilkenny,  founded 
by  Mr  Richard  Power,  390. 

Theel-land,  in  Friesland,  singular  mode 
of  holding  lands  in  common,  in,  xxxii. 
IL 

Theodolite,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments for  particular  observations, 
xxvi.  47 . 

Theodric,  a  domestic  tale,  with  other 
poems,  by  T.  Campbell,  xli.  271. 
poetical  opening  of,  273.  See  Camp- 
bell. 

Theophanes,  a  modern  Greek  bishop, 
anecdotes  of,  by  Mr  Gait,  xxiii.  58. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  his  account  of  the 
seducing  sprites  who  had  confessed 
themselves  to  be  the  same  who  inspi- 
red the  Heathen  poets,  xxiv.  6L 

Theory  and  Practice,  distinction  attempt- 
ed to  be  made  between,  unfounded  in 
nature  ;  a  theory  good  for  nothing  if  it 
does  not  answer  in  practice,  xxxv. 
319. 

Theory,  the  tendency  of,  to  mislead,  fa- 
tally exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  xxiv.  189. 

Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  only  method  of 
arriving  at  a  rational  one,  xxix.  73, 
See  Cuvier. 

Thermometer,  the,  invented  in  1590,  by 
Sanctorio,  reduced  to  a  correct  stand- 
ard in  1724*,  by  Fahrenheit,  xxx.  23. 

Thermometer,  differential,  invented  by 
Mr  Leslie,  for  showing  the  variations 
of  temperature  more  accurately  than  by 
the  common  thermometer,  xxiv.  334'. 
applied,  with  various  modifications,  to 
other  purposes,  ib. 

Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  one  of  the  san- 
guinary poissardes  of  the  Revolution, 
now  a  patient  in  the  Salpetriere  at  Paris, 
xxviii.  450. 

Thessaly,  Dr  Holland's  Travels  in,  xxv. 
455.  rocks  of  Meteora,  466.  the  phy- 
sical geogi^aphy  of  the  plains  cf,  very 
remarkable,  469.  Vale  of  Tempe,  470. 
Larissa,  the  capital  ;  Veli  Pasha,  the 
governor,  472.  Amphilochia,  Zeitun, 
journey  across  the  mountains  to  Laris- 
sa, 479.     Thoumaci,  Phersala,  480. 

Thieving,  the  philosophy  of,  and  the  means 
of  diminishing  it,  xxxv.  347 — 350. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Dr  Andrew,  "  The  Resur- 
rection of  Believers,  and  Christ  the  au- 
thor of  it,  a  Sermon  on  the  funeral  of  Sir 
H.  Moncriefif  Well  wood,  Bart.,  D.D.," 
by,  xlyii.    242.     eloquent   testimony 


of,  to  the  excellence  of  Sir  Harry,  as  a 
minister  and  a  preacher,  242.  faithful 
description  by,  of  that  eminent  divine, 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Ecclesias- 
tical Court  of  Scotland,  246.  paints 
with  a  true  and  strong  hand  the  sub- 
ject of  his  eulogy  as  a  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist, 248.  feelingly  portrays 
his  private  character,  249.  short  pas- 
sage by,  characteristic  of  the  external 
appearance  of  his  friend,  250. 

Thomson,  George,  F.A.S.,  "  Select  Melo- 
dies of  Scotland,  interspersed  with  those 
of  Ireland  and  Wales,"  &c.,  xxxix.  67. 
great  proportion  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  airs,  have  received  verses  of  a  cha- 
racter totally  different  from  those  with 
which  they  were  originally  united,  72. 
contains  a  great  number  of  beautiful  ori- 
ginal compositions  of  the  present  day, 
73.  symphonies  and  accompaniments 
by  the  first  living  composers,  ib,  and 
in  respect  to  originality  and  beauty 
wholly  unrivalled,  78.  specimens  of 
the  poetry,  ib. — 83.  Mr  T.  's  dissertation 
concerning  the  national  melodies  of 
Scotland,  creditable  to  him,  and  worthy 
of  attention,  83.  his  trifling  inaccu- 
racies, 84. 

,    George,  "  Travels  in  Southern 

Africa,  with  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
gress and  Prospects  of  the  British  Emi- 
grants of  1820,"  by,  xlvii.  204. 

,  James,   critique    on  the  poetry 

of,  by  Mr  Campbell,  xxxi.  486.  poeti- 
cal character,  and  just  reputation  of,  xlii. 
62. 

,  Dr  John,  "  Account  of  the  Va- 


rioloid Epidemic  in  Edinburgh  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland,"--—"  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  opinions  of  medical  men  respect- 
ing the  varieties  and  secondary  occur- 
rence of  small-pox,"  xxxvii.  325.  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  cases  seen  by,  in 
1818-19,  327.  its  mildness  in  those  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  considered  by,  as 
a  proof  of  the  great  and  salutary  power  of 
cow-pox  in  modifying  small-pox,  329, 
330.  his  conviction  of  chicken-pox 
being  only  a  variety  of  sraall-pox,  331. 
cases  in  proof,  332.  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  ever  having  prevailed 
separately,  334.  his  books  written  dif- 
fusely, but  with  sense,  diligence,  and 
penetration,  336.  exemplary  manner 
in  which  the  dispute  between  him  and 
his  antagonists  is  conducted  on  both 
sides,  337. 
———,  Thomas,  Esq.,  public  obligations 
to,  for  the  publication  of  Mackenzie's 
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Memoirs  of  Scotland,  and  for  liis  most  ac- 
curate and  complete  edition  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  xxxvi.  1. 
Thomson,  Dr  Thomas,  laborious  investiga- 
tion  of  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies 
undertaken  and  prosecuted  by,  L.  273. 

,  Mrs  A.  T., "  Memoirs  of  the  Court 

of    Henry   VIH."    by,    characterised, 
xlv.  321. 
Thompson,  W.  H.,  "Sicily  and  its  inhabi- 
tants," xxii.  107.     extracts  from,   112. 
114.   119.  the  tone  of  the  book  monar- 
chical, 119. 
Thorn,  Major  William,  "  Memoir  of  the 
Conquest  of  Java,  with  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
Oriental    Archipelago;"  an  authentic 
and  scientific  narrative  of  the  greatest 
expedition  that  ever  crossed  the  Indian 
Ocean,  xxix.  35. 
Thorpe,  Dr,  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone, 
trial  of  slave-traders  before  him,  xxi. 
73.      remarks   on  his   charge  to   the 
Grand  Jury,  7k 
Thorpe,  sheriff  of  Dublin,  Parliamentary 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of,  referred 
to,  xli.  359.  packing  of  juries  establish- 
ed by  this  enquiry,  364-. 
Thouars,  account  of  the  capture  of,  by  the 

Vendeans,  xxvi.  16. 
"  Thoughts  on  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  emancipation,"  &c.  xxxix.  1 18. 
See  Clarkson.     See  Negro  Slaves. 
"  Thoughts  on  Popular  Education,  by  a 
Member  of  the  Church   of  England," 
xliii.  242.     See  Education. 
"Thoughts on  Banking,"  xliii.  263.     See 

Banking.   England.   Money. 
"Thoughts  on  the  Advancement  of  Acade- 
mical Education  in  England,"  xliii.  315. 
See  Education.    London. 
"  Thoughts  and  Recollections,  by  one  of 
the  last  century,"  xlii.  450.  the  author 
a  desultory  and   miscellaneous  writer, 
liberal  passages  on  Catholicism  quoted 
from,  ib.  451.    narrow  doctrines  of,  on 
education,  examined,  452 — 454.    into- 
lerance of,  towards  Bible  Societies,  455. 
incorrectness  of,  on  the  subject  of  lan- 
guages, ib.  456.  excellent  observations 
of,  on  the  habits   of  animals,  457.     re- 
marks of,  on  national  politeness,  458. 
Thoumaci,  ancient  city  of,  at  the  entrance 
into  Thessaly  from  the  south,  xxv.  480. 
Thuanus,  or  De  Thou,  J.  A.,  character  oti 

xxvii.  233. 
■  ■         ,  Catholic  orthodoxy  of,  question- 
ed by  the  Abbe  de  Caveyrac,  xliv.  9Q. 


absurdly  designated  by  Dr  Lingard 
as  a  Iliigonot  writer,  ib.  testimony  of, 
to  the  participation  of  Henry  Duke  of 
Anjou  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, 103.  moderation  of  the  House  of 
Montmorenci  attested  by,  109.  referred 
to.  111.  estimate  by,  of  the  murders  at 
Toulouse  and  Paris,  114.  general  judg- 
ment and  caution  of,  lead  to  prefer  his 
account  of  the  numbers  who  perished 
in  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  mur- 
ders of  Saint  Bartholomew,  1 15.  cause 
assigned  by,  for  the  assassination  of 
Ligneroles,  1 17.  referred  to,  for  the 
credibility  of  Adriani  the  historian,  119. 
opinion  of,  concerning  the  massacre  of 
Vassi,  cited,  123.  consequences  attribu- 
ted by,  to  this  event,  124.  referred  to, 
128.  caution  of,  in  refusing  to  admit 
the  long  meditated  treachery  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  IX.  towards  the  Hu- 
gonots,  1.30.  grounds  suggested  for 
an  inference  on  this  head  contrary  to 
that  drawn  bv,  131.  referred  to,  132, 
136,  139, 142,  144,  145,  149,  153, 154, 
155. 

Thucydides,  immense  inferiority  of,  to 
Tacitus,  as  an  historian,  xxi.  30. 

,  history  of,  in  what  it  differs  from 

that  of  Herodotus,  xlvii.  336.  mas- 
terly and  perspicuous  narrative  of,  338, 
339.  deficiency  of,  in  political  know- 
ledge, 340.  judgment  of,  seizes  cir- 
cumstances with  a  stronger  hold  than 
principles,  341. 

Thugut,  Baron,  the  Austrian  Prime  Mi- 
nister, sketch  of,  by  Mr  Crawfurd,  xxxvi. 
351—353. 

Thurloe,  Secretary  John,  proposition  of, 
for  peopling  Jamaica  with  Irish  girls  and 
young  men,  xli.  148. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor,  his 
reply  to  King  George  III.,  on  the  lat- 
ter proposing  to  visit  his  electoral  do- 
minions, xxv.  198.  his  advice  to  the 
king  respecting  the  coalition,  199. 

,  cause  of  his  being  dismissed  from 

the  ministry  by  Mr  Pitt,  xxxv.  458. 
-,  gross  violation  of  truth  and  ho- 


nour by,  in  perverting  the  sense  of  a 
passage  from  Grotius,  xlii.  128. 

.,  Edward,  Lord,  "  Poems  on  seve- 


ral occasions," — "  Moonlight,  a  poem," 
— "  The  Doge's  Daughter,  a  poem," — 
"  Ariadne,  a  poem,"  xxiii.  411.  "  Car- 
men Britannicum,  or  the  Song  of  Great 
Britain,  in  honour  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,"  423.  consi- 
derations with  which  Lord  T.'s  poems 
come  recommended  j  his  rank,  his  en- 
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thusiasm  for  his  art,  and  the  air  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  has  thrown  over  his 
works,  411,  412,  his  verses  to  the 
Prince  Regent  supposed  to  cover  some 
ironical  meaning,  413.  extracts  from 
the  various  poems,  412 — 424. 

Thurtell,  Rev.  Mr,  letter  of,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  on  his  eighty-seven 
questions,  xxxvii.  437. 

Tiberias,  lake  of,  xxi.  143,  Hk 

Tide  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  nonsense 
about  the,  xxxv.  298.  other  tides  which 
loyal  men  are  apt  to  forget,  ib. 

Tierney,  Right  Hon.  George,  story  told 
by,  about  a  remonstrance  made  by  a 
foreign  court  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
xxxv.  89.  Mr  Robinson's  partial  ad- 
mission of  its  truth,  ib. 

,  long  suggested  in  vain,  that  the 

same  rules  of  arithmetic  must  be  appli- 
cable to  public  and  private  accounts, 
xli.  412. 

Tighe,  William,  Esq.  M.P.,  statistical  ob- 
servations on  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
xxi.  340.     extract  from,  355. 

— — — ,  Stearne,  evidence  of,  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  quoted,  xli.  387. 

Tilloch,  Dr  Alexander,  exercised  stereo- 
type printing  long  before  Didot,  xxxli. 
369. 

Tlllotson,  Archbishop,  his  statement  of 
the  identity  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  xxxi. 
252. 

Timber  trade,  recent  measures  regarding, 
hardly  open  to  the  outcry  against  libe- 
ral commercial  legislation,  xliii.  342. 
new  scale  of  duties  affecting  the,  date 
from  1808,  343.  connexion  of,  with 
an  important  and  extensive  northern 
commerce,  344.  disastrous  results  of 
the  new  duties  on,  345.  particularly 
evinced  in  their  effect  on  the  trade  of 
Britain  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  346. 
unnatural  state  of,  from  the  preference 
given  to  the  large  fir  timber  of  our  co- 
lonies, 347.  table  of  the  rates  of  duty 
payable  upon,  in  Great  Britain,  348. 
system  of  duties  on,  has  increased  the 
trade  with  Canada,  349 ;  but  has  intro- 
duced an  article  of  much  inferior  qua- 
lity, 350,  351.  tabular  view  of,  during 
the  year  1824,  in  general,  in  an  official 
account,  352.  discriminating  duties  on, 
subversive  of  every  sound  principle  of 
commercial  economy  and  taxation,  353. 
duties  levied  on,  should  be  equalized, 
354.  loss  of  revenue  to  be  incurred  by 
a  better  system  in  regard  to,  inconsi- 
derable, ib.     situation  of,  particularly 


favourable  for  the  reconsideration  and 
adjustment  of  the  discriminating  duties, 
355.  duties  affecting,  of  1808,  not  ex- 
pected by  merchants  or  shipowners  to 
be  permanent,  ib. 

Times,  The,  newspaper,  character  of, 
xxxviii.  363. 

,  The  New,  newspaper,  character 
of,  xxxviii.  365. 

Timoleon,  character  of,  xlviii.  264. 

Tin,  valuable  mines  of,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  particularly 
Banka,  xxix.  42. 

Tindal,  Rev.  N.,  continuation  of  Rapin's 
history,  by,  quoted,  on  the  odious  na- 
ture of  the  act  1736,  against  gin-drink- 
ing, L.  488. 

Tiraboschi's  History  of  Italian  Litera- 
ture, the  model  which  M.  Ginguene  has 
followed,  with  few  exceptions,  xxx.  332. 
his  injustice  to  Dante  arising  from  the 
hostility  of  his  order  (the  Jesuits)  to 
that  poet's  ^orks,  xxix.  463.  references 
to  his  account  of  Dante,  xxx.  320 — 
332. 

Tironian  notes,  or  ancient  shoft-hand, 
many  MSS.  of  great  antiquity  written 
in,  xlviii.  357.  history  of  the  art  of, 
358.  probably  imported  by  Tiro  from 
Greece,  359.  attention  of  the  learned 
powerfully  attracted  to,  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  360.  most  important  work 
regarding,  a  very  modern  one,  by  Dr 
Kopp,  361.  notice  of  that  work,  362. 
specimens  of,  where  to  be  found,  362. 
many  of  them  preserved  in  charters, 
MSS.,  and  even  printed  books,  363. 
valuable  additions  to  classical  literature 
to  be  expected  from,  364. 

Tithes,  an  obstruction  to  prosperity,  but 
which  will  not  account  for  the  wretch- 
edness of  Ireland,  xxi.  361. 

not  properly  a  tax  upon  the  land, 

xxvi.  277.  causes  of  the  anomalies  and 
inconveniences  of  the  present  system, 
t6.  various  plans  proposed  for  a  change, 
279. 

,  Mr  Pitt's  plan  for  the  sale  of,  xxx. 

227. 

,  Plan  for  a  commutation  of,  xxxi  v. 

61.  importance  of  the  subject ;  gene- 
ral opinion  that  they  fall  exclusively  on 
the  landlord  and  occupier  of  the  soil,  be- 
lieved to  be  erroneous,  ib.  cases  in 
which  they  appear  to  operate  as  an 
equivalent  addition  to  the  price  of  raw 
produce,  or  as  a  diminution  of  tlie  rent 
of  the  landlord,  62.  opinions  of  Dr 
Smith,  and  another,  on  the  subject,  ib. 
examination  of  their  accuracy,  t6.     ex- 
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changeable  value  of  raw  produce  re- 
gulated by  the  expenditure  requued  to 
raise  it  on  the  poorest  lands  under  cul- 
tivation, 63.  reasoning  by  which  this 
principle  has  been  established,  ib.  ob- 
jection to  it  answered,  64.  application 
of  it  to  the  case  of  tithes ;  as  these  af- 
fect every  quality  of  land  indiscrimi- 
nately, they  occasion  only  an  increase 
of  prices,  and,  like  all  other  taxes,  must 
be  paid  by  the  consumers,  65.  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  occupier  of  a  tithe- 
free  farm  derives  from  that  circum- 
stance, compensated  by  an  increase  of 
rent,  66.  objections  to  tithes,  that,  as 
raising  the  price  of  raw  produce  gene- 
rally, they  operate  as  a  capitation  tax  on 
every  individual,  67.  that  they  are  not 
a  permanent  and  fixed  tax,  but  increase 
as  the  difficulty  of  raising  raw  produce 
increases ;  that  they  not  only  increase 
in  value,  but  also  in  amount,  as  cultiva- 
tion is  extended,  ib.  opinions  of  Mr 
Ricardojand  Mr  Hewlett,  68.  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  tithes  paid  to  the  clergy 
and  lay  impropriators,  69.  as  now  le- 
vied, perhaps  a  half  of  their  total  amount 
is  received  by  the  landlords  of  Scotland, 
and  the  owners  of  tithe-free  lands  in 
England,  70.  a  perpetual  source  of  di- 
visions and  contentions  between  the 
pastor  and  his  flock,  ib.  contribute  to 
check  the  progress  of  improvement,  72. 
opinion  of  Dr  Paley,  ib.  the  system 
in  its  worst  form  in  Ireland,  73.  See 
Ireland,  plans  for  a  commutation  of, 
77.  proposal  for  assessing  the  land- 
lords considered  unequal  and  unfair, 
and  attended  with  other  disadvantages,  ib. 
a  commutation,  by  means  of  poundage 
on  rents,  considered  more  eligible,  as 
being  an  equal  tax,  78.  if  adopted,  the 
poundage  should  be  levied  equally  on 
rents  of  every  description,  ib.  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  mea- 
sure, 79. 

Tithes,  inequality  and  oppressiveness  of  the 
system  of,  in  Ireland,  xxxiv.  324 — 326. 

,  system  of,  in  Ireland,  the  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  contention,  bloodshed,  and 
murder,  xxxvii.  75.  tithes  generally 
sold  by  auction  in  the  south  j  mode  of 
collection  such  as  to  make  the  pea- 
santry often  tributary  to  the  tithe-farm- 
er, 76.  no  redress  against  illegal  ex- 
actions ;  evil  consequences  of  this,  ih. 
number  of  prosecutions,  77.  tithes,  if 
not  abolished,  must  be  commuted,  78. 

,  law  of,  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most 

intolerable  evils,  xxxviii.  1.    the  more 


liberal  of  the  clergy  desire  a  change  in 
the  whole  system,  2.  rendering  the 
mode  of  collection  less  oppressive,  the 
only  immediate  relief  to  be  expected,  ib. 
in  England,  though  more  mildly  exe- 
cuted, yet  a  great  hardship,  ib.  con- 
trast between  Scotland  and  England 
and  Ireland  in  this  respect,  3.  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  acted  upon  in 
Scotland  may  yet  be  beneficial,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent,  24.  present  sys- 
tem cannot  be  long  submitted  to,  26. 

Tithes,  history  and  present  state  of,  in 
Scotland,  xxxviii.  3.  state  of  the  church 
before  the  Reformation,  4.  claimed  by 
the  reformed  clergy,  along  with  all  the 
other  property  of  the  church,  6.  refu- 
sed by  the  parliament,  ib.  a  valuation  of, 
ordered,  in  order  to  a  suitable  provision 
being  made  for  the  clergy,  &c.  7.  fraud 
in  making  out  the  rent-rolls,  ib.  different 
modes  of  paying  them,  10.  exacted  by 
the  layl  proprietors  with  much  more  ri- 
gour than  by  the  Romish  clergy,  ib. 
complaints  of  the  tenantry  loud  and  ge- 
neral, ib.  farmers  and  proprietors  of 
ground  exposed  to  great  hardships  ;  de- 
claration of  Charles  I.  respecting,  12. 
statute  (1633)  relative  to  the  valuation 
and  sale  of,  16.  rate  of  purchase,  17. 
liable  for  a  competent  provision  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  ib.  those  belong- 
ing to  bishops  vested  in  the  crown  at  the 
Revolution  ;  exempted  from  sale,  ib. 
belonging  to  bishops  to  which  no  heri- 
table right  could  be  shown,  vested  in 
the  patrons  of  parishes,  subject  to  a 
suitable  stipend  for  the  minister,  18. 
proprietor  of  the  ground  entitled  to  ac- 
quire them  at  six  years'  purchase,  ib. 
subject  to  king's  annuity,  which  was 
abandoned  after  the  restoration,  ib. 
Court  of  Session  appointed  perpetual 
commissioners  of  teinds  (tithes,)  ib. 
valuation  of  them  commenced  under 
Charles  I.,  not  yet  accomplished,  20 — 
22.  scarcely  levied  in  kind,  except  in 
Orkney  or  Shetland,  22.  principles  on 
which  the  valuation  was  formed,  ib. 
immense  benefit  which  Scotland  has 
derived  from  the  system,  23.  the  early 
adoption  of  it,  the  probable  cause  of 
this,  24. 

,  Dr  Cove's  account  of  the  origin  of, 

xxxviii.  146. 

Toaldo,  researches  of,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  weather  in  past  ages,  xxx.  23. 
his  supposition  of  a  regular  succession 
of  atmospheric  changes,  30. 

Tobacco,  the  cultivation  of,  prohibited  in 
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this  country,  ii»  order  to  encourage  the 
plantations  in  North  America,  xxvi.  273. 
reasonableness  of  repealing  that  prohi- 
bition, 274. 

"  To-Day  in  Ireland,"  xliii.  356.  See 
Novels. 

Toleration,  "  Popular  Reflections  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Principles  of,  and  the 
Reasonableness  of  the  Catholic  Claims, 
by  a  Protestant,"  xxvi.  51.  author  of 
the  pamphlet,  ib.  intolerance  natural 
to  man,  52.  conduct  of  the  Establish- 
ed English  Church,  54.  from  its  first 
establishment,  until  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  all  toleration  prohibited  by 
law,  55.  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Church,  ih.  manner  in  which  the  spi- 
rit of  intolerance  is  moderated,  57.  un- 
til 1677,  heretics  were,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  condemned  to  the  flames,  59. 
curious  inconsistency  between  our  laws 
and  our  practice,  60.  good  effects 
produced  by  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  sects,  61.  the  Bible 
Society,  62.  diffusion  of  knowledge,  ih. 
folly  of  intolerance  shown  by  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  our  religi- 
ous teachers,  63.  government  convin- 
ced that  it  has  no  interest  in  intole- 
rance, ib.  numbers  of  the  dissenters, 
64.  extract  from  the  author's  perora- 
tion, 65. 

.  of  the  first  reformers,  erroneous 

ideas  respecting,  xxvii,  164.  free  ex- 
ercise of  private  judgment  abhorred  by 
them,  ib.  in  the  questions  concerning 
election,  justification,  and  grace,  they 
tolerated  less  diversity  of  opinion  than 
the  Catholics,  ib.  did  not  include  any 
freedom  of  dissent  from  the  Athanasian 
creed,  or  of  thinking  as  the  Catholics 
thought,  165.  principles  held  by  John 
Knox  on  the  subject,  in  his  conference 
with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  sub- 
sequently, fully  as  bloody  and  intolerant 
as  any  ever  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  166.  conduct  of  Knox  and 
the  Protestant  clergy,  in  carrying  these 
principles  into  effect,  171.  variance 
between  the  government  and  them  on 
the  subject  of  toleration,  173.  if  the 
government  had  followed  their  direc- 
tion, the  Catholics  would  have  been  ex- 
tirpated by  the  sword,  175.  instances 
of  the  progress  of  toleration  in  Italy, 
since  the  time  of  Galileo,  xxxvi.  249, 
note. 
— -— ,  complete  state  of,  enjoyed  by  the 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
in  Hungary,  xxxi,  225. 


Toleration  of  each  other's  religions  and 
forms  of  government,  the  only  basis  of 
permanent  peace  to  Europe,  xxxviii. 
252. 

,  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in 


America,  xl.  428. 

the  political  duty  and  Christian 


necessity  of,  in  religious  matters,  well 
evinced  in  an  "  Address  from  a  Layman," 
xlii.  224.  subject  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation resumed,  with  reference  to  the 
principles  of,  226.  principles  of,  in- 
vaded by  the  Parliamentary  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  231-.  gross  of- 
fence against,  by  a  clergyman,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  his  diocesan, 
237. 

,  enquiry  into  the  profession  of,  by 

Protestant  Churches,  xlv.  493.  of  the 
Church  of  England,  what,  and  how 
shown,  504,  505.  extended  spirit  of, 
applied  to  unity  of  doctrine  in  a  church, 
506.  as  regards  equal  intercourse  in 
worship,  how  little  understood  by 
Hooker,  508.  spirit  of,  unknown  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  513. 

Toltecks,  the,  one  of  the  tribes  which  suc- 
cessively settled  in  the  plain  of  Ana- 
huac,  notice  of  their  first  appearance, 
xxiv.  149.  first  introduced  hierogly- 
phical  writing  into  Mexico,  ib. 

Tombuctoo,  account  of,  by  Robert  Adams, 
a  sailor,  xxvi.  391 — 394.  account  of 
it  in  1761,  by  an  Arabic  interpreter, 
399. 

,  various  memoranda  relative  to, 
xxiv.  487.  xxxii.  391.  397.  xxxiv.  121. 
xliv.  202.210,211.    217,218. 

— — ,  notice  of  Major  Laing's  arrival 
and  residence  at,  xlix.  148.  of  Caillie, 
a  French  traveller's  visit  to,  149. 

Tom  the  Devil,  a  sergeant  in  the  North 
Cork  militia,  atrocities  of,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wexford,  in  1798,  xxix.  134.  in 
the  eyes  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and 
the  Orange  faction,  regarded  as  a  per- 
sonification of  temperance  and  discre- 
tion, 137. 

Tomlinson,  Lieutenant,  his  pamphlet  on 
impressment,  published  in  1774,  refer- 
red to,  xli.  172.     quoted,  176. 

Tomline,  Dr  George  Pretyman,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  his  "  Triennial  Visitation 
Charge"  in  1812,  xxi.  93.  denial  of  his 
position  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  to- 
lerated in  England,  94.  his  frivolous 
distinction  between  persecution  and  the 
denial  of  political  power,  95.  weakness 
of  his  fears  respecting  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 96.   real  grounds  of  our  security, 
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98.  his  curious  argument,  from  the  state 
of  the  country  in  1745,  against  the  abo- 
lition of  the  disabling  statutes  now,  99. 
false  reasoning  respecting  men's  inter- 
ests, 100.  angry  with  the  Catholics  for 
refusing  the  crown  a  veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  bishops,  101.  denial 
of  his  other  charges  against  them,  102. 

Tomline,  Dr  George  Pretyman,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  has  brought  more  than  70  vo- 
lumes of  the  Fathers  into  the  field 
against  the  Calvinists,  xxiv.  59.  like 
elephants  in  battle,  not  only  ponderous, 
but  dangerous  auxiliaries,  ib. 

,   "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 

Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,"  xxxv. 
437.  opportunities  of  access  to  full  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  author,  and 
disappointment  of  expectation  by  his 
manner  of  performing  the  task,  450.  of 
two  large  quartos  not  more  than  a 
dozen  pages  of  novel  matter,  ib.  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  employed  his  scis- 
sors in  the  compilation,  451.  his  gross 
partiality  on  all  occasions,  ib.  not  the 
biographer,  but  the  mere  eulogist  and 
defender  of  Mr  Pitt,  452.  samples  of 
his  reflections,  ib. — 454.  his  vile  in- 
sinuation against  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
454.  letter  of  Necker  to  Mr  Pitt,  in 
1790,  455.  address  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity to  Mr  Pitt,  on  their  electing  him 
their  High  Steward,  ib.  his  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  King  conferred 
the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on 
Mr  Pitt,  456.  the  present  volumes 
terminate  with  1793;  proposed  clumsy 
arrangement  by  which  the  author  re- 
serves the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
work  to  the  conclusion,  457.  frag- 
ments of  the  King's  correspondence 
with  Mr  Pitt  in  1784,  improperly  pub- 
lished by,  459.  the  King's  sentiments 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  461.  the 
author's  account  of  Mr  Pitt's  early  years 
at  Cambridge,  462,  463.  of  his  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  464. 
particulars  of  his  professional  life,  ib. 
465.  his  letter  to  the  bishop  on  his 
brother's  death,  466.  two  letters  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  1774,  to  his 
son,  when  at  Cambridge,  466,  467. 

,   half  the  work  of,  positively  so 

many  thousand  pages  reprinted  from 
the  Parliamentary  Debates,  xxxviii.  54. 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  158. 

Tonbridge  free  grammar-school,  import- 
ant case  of,  brought  to  light  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  Enquiry  into  Charitable 
Abuses,  x;xxii.  98—102. 


Tonbridge  free  grammar-school,  "  Draft 
of  an  Act  for  the  better  establish- 
ment and  regulation  of,  and  for  dispo- 
sing of  the  Revenues  thereof,  &c.  By 
C.  R.  Prinsep,"  xxxvi.  553.  Vice- 
Chancellor's  decree  against  the  Skin- 
ners' Company,  affirmed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  situation  of  the  school  in 
consequence ;  question  to  what  pur- 
pose the  funds  are  to  be  applied,  ib. 
claims  of  the  master  and  usher,  ib.  con- 
sequences if  they  were  complied  with, 

554.  details  of  Mr  Prinsep's  proposal, 

555.  no  misapplication  of  the  revenue, 
by  founding  a  great  public  school  there, 
witli  university  privileges,  557.  other 
side  of  the  question  ;  deficiency  of  funds 
in  the  county  of  Kent  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  ib.  a  middle  course  re- 
commended, ib.  reply  to  Mr  Knox's 
letter,  relative  to,  xxxvii.  274. 

Tondi's  classification  of  rocks,  xxxiv.  40. 
founded  on  geological  principles,  41. 
abstract  of  it,  57—59. 

Tontines,  origin  of,  and  application  of 
them  to  loans  for  the  public  service, 
xlvii.  71.  a  large  proportion  of  the  old 
public  debt  of  France  raised  upon,  72. 

Tooke,  William,  work  of,  "  On  High  and 
Low  Prices,"  referred  to,  xliii.  270. 
tract  of,  "  On  the  State  of  the  Cur- 
rency,"  quoted,  275.  294,  and  xliv. 
82.  forcible  remark  of,  on  the  delusion 
of  capitalists  and  bankers  in  1825,  89. 
evidences  of  redundant  currency  in 
1824,  noticed  by,  92. 

Tories  of  England,  mortification  of  the,  at 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
throne  of  France  being  coupled  with 
conditions,'xxii.  32.  to  what  this  feel- 
ing is  to  be  ascribed,  ib. 

,  difference  between  moderate,  and 
moderate  Whigs,  xxv.  500. 

,  account  of  the  manner  in  which 


Dean  Swift  joined  the,  when  he  found 
the  Whig  Ministry  tottering,  in  1710, 
xxvii.  10.  his  exertions  in  their  favour 
prompted  solely  by  the  desire  to  better 
his  own  fortune,  16.  in  all  situations 
they  have  been  the  greatest  libellers 
and  the  great  prosecutors  of  libels,  54. 
-,  character  of  the,  from  the  Revo- 


lution to  the  accession  of  George  TIL, 
xxxii.    74,   75.      extraordinary  tender- 
ness manifested  by  those  of  the  present 
day  to  the  church  establishment,  79. 
.,  presumed  estimate  of  the   opi- 


nions of,  on  the  authority  of  kings  after 
death,  xlvi.  163. 
— ,  insensibility  of,  to  reasoning,  ex- 
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empiified  in  their  opposition  to  Mr  Can- 
ning, xlvi.  247,  248.  principle  and 
feeling  of,  exist  in  the  cry  of  No  Popery, 
255.  desperate  union  of,  with  Jaco- 
bins and  Whigs,  257.  factious  and 
inconsistent  conduct  of,  to  the  admini- 
stration of  1827,  258.  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  return  of,  to  power, 
259.  prospects  of  the  country  under 
the  renewed  ascendency  of,  260.  pe- 
culiar aspect  of  popular  discontent  at- 
tributed by,  to  education,  262.  alarm- 
ing symptoms  which  would  be  aggrava- 
ted by  the  success  of,  263. 

Tornea,  in  Lapland,  account  of,  by  Von 
Buch,  xxii.  172. 

Torre,  Padre  della,  singular  assertions  of, 
respecting  the  composition  of  Vesuvius, 
xxxii.  431. 

Torrens,  Major,  (now  Colonel,  M.P.,) 
"  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade," 
character  of,  xxxii.  56,  note. 

,  sentiments  of,  on  the  advantages 

of  free  commercial  intercourse,  xxxiii. 
346,  347. 

,  able  observations  of,  on  the  case 
of  the  labourers  and  farmers  in  the 
present  state  of  agriculture,  xxxvi.  464, 
465. 

,  opinion  of,  on  the  position  of  the 
landlords  of  Britain  in  relation  to  the 
Corn  Laws,  quoted,  xlvi.  403. 

Torrero,  Muuoz,  a  member  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortes  of  1812,  character  of,  xxiii. 
374. 

Torricelli  supposed  to  be  the  first  who 
suggested  to  the  Tuscans  the  great 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  Col- 
mata,  xxviii.  45. 

Tortola,  settlement  of  liberated  Africans 
at,  xlv.  384.  commission  of  enquiry 
sent  Co,  how  composed,  and  result  of 
its  labours,  i6.  385.  experiment  made 
at,  attempted  under  peculiarly  un- 
favourable circumstances,  395.  con- 
•  duct  of  the  Negroes  left  at,  examined, 
396.  legislature  of,  petitioned  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  Negro  apprentices 
from  the  island,  397.  wages  of  arti- 
ficers compared  with  those  of  field  la- 
bourers in,  399.  demand  for  mechanical 
industry  in,  makes  the  business  of  an 
artisan  much  more  lucrative  than  that 
of  a  field  labourer,  400.  emigration  of 
African  apprentices  from,  to  Saint 
Thomas,  excited  by  higher  wages  in 
the  latter,  401,  402.  represented  as  a 
poor  island  by  Major  Moody,  403. 

Torture,  the  use  of,  in  Ireland,  openly 


acknowledged  and  defended  by  the  Earl 
of  Clare,  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  before 
the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out,  xxix. 
128.  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
acted  upon  this  encouragement,  129— 
139. 

Tory,  origin  and  application  of  the  term, 
explained  by  Defoe,  L.  403. 

Toryism,  true  source  of  practical,  and 
great  support  of  speculative  or  sincere, 
xl.  93. 

,  slang  of,  characterised,  xli.  1,  2. 
exhibition  of  the  loathsome  spirit  of, 
8.  12.  26.  doctrines  of,  shocking  in 
their  combined  deformity,  though  occa- 
sionally swallowed  piecemeal,  29.  har- 
dihood of,  in  our  own  times,  30. 

-,  manifold  attacks  which  the  Whigs 


have  lately  had  to  sustain  from  the 
spirit  of,  xlv.  31.  awkward  love  made 
by  the  votaries  of,  to  the  Radicals,  36. 
many  adherents  of,  in  name,  Whigs  in 
heart,  38.  England  seems  likely  to  be 
ruled  by  a  party  professing  the  princi- 
ples of,  for  a  long  period,  40. 

Tothill-Fields  Prison,  description  of  the 
state  of,  by  Mr  Buxton,  xxx.  474. 

Toucan,  the,  a  bird  of  Cayenne,  singular 
structure  and  habits  of,  xliii.  305. 

Tour  through  Italy.  See  Eustace,  See 
Italy. 

" ,  Observations  made   on  a,  from 

Hamburg,  through  Berlin,  Gorlitz,  and 
Breslaw,  &c,,  to  Gottenburg."  See 
Semple. 

" through  the  Southern  Provinces  of 

the  Kingdom  of  Naples."    See  Craven. 

" in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  South- 
ern Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
in  1820—1822."  See  Emsell.  See 
Germani/. 

Tourists,  English,  great  variety  of,  on  the 
continent,  xxxviii.  454.  cause  of  the 
general  monotony  of  their  works,  ib. 
nothing  new  to  be  expected  from  fol- 
lowing the  beaten  track,  455.  relief 
from  this  monotony  in  Mr  Grattan's 
"Highways  and  Byways,"  456. 

Tournon,  Mademoiselle  de,  a  French 
novel,  by  Madame  de  Souza,  review  of, 
xxxiv.  372—383. 

"  Toussaint  Louverture,  The  History  of," 
by  Mr  Stephen,  xxiii.  131.  character 
of,  150. 

,  causes  of  the  mistakes  of,  in  hig 

government  of  Hayti,  xlv.  411.  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  integrity,  ib. 

Tower  of  London,  suggestions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  old  armouf 
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from,  and  placing  it  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, xxxix.  360 — 363.  Dr  Meyrick's 
account  of  it,  358. 

Town,  different  acceptations  of  the  term, 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  xxxvi. 
311. 

Towns  in  England,  having  more  than  500 
resident  voters,  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation of,  xxvi.  380. 

— — — ,  having  less  than  500  resident 
voters,  character  of  the  representation 
of,  xxvi.  381. 

Townley,  Miss  Jane,  one  of  the  female 
companions  of  Joanna  Southcott,  xxiv. 
455.  born  and  educated  in  fashionable 
life,  forsook  her  family  and  friends,  and 
shared  her  fortune  with  the  prophetess, 
470. 

Townshend,  Hon.  George,  character  of, 
by  Mr  Glover,  contrasted  with  the 
terms  in  which  Junius  (supposed  to 
be  Glover)  speaks  of  him,  xxii.  483. 

— — ,  Rev.  Horatio,  Statistical  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Cork,  xxi.  340. 
quoted,  xli.  390. 

— ,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  "  Travels  in 
Spain"  commended  for  their  details  re- 
specting the  monastic  charities  in  Spain, 
and  his  reflections,  xxiii.  45. 

,  Rev.  Joseph,  "  The  Character 
of  Moses  established  for  veracity  as  an 
historian,"  contains  a  full  description 
of  the  British  Strata,  derived  from  Mr 
Smith's  information,  xxix.  312.  his 
remark  on  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  stratified  structure  of  the 
globe,  334. 

Tracts,  Political,  Geographical,  and  Com- 
mercial, on  the  Dominion  of  Ava,  &c. 
See  Franklin. 

on  the  Spirit  of  Conquest,  &c.    See 

Constant, 

on  the  Polarisation  of  Light.     See 

Brewster. 

■I  on  many  interesting  parts  of  the 
mathematical  sciences.     See  Hutton. 

Trade,  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  in  intimate  combina- 
tion with  robbery,  xliv.  207. 

i ,  arguments  for  the  freedom  of,  as 

stated  by  Mr  Senior,  xlviii.  178.  pe- 
tition of  the  merchants  of  London  in 
favour  of,  183.  opinions  favourable  to, 
expressed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  184. 

,  Home  and   Foreign,   remarks  on 

Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  first  over  the  last,  xxxii. 
7L 

— ^  with  the  Baltic  entirely  ruined  by 
the  measures  of  ministers,  in  prohibit- 


ing the  importation  of  Norway  timber, 
and  laying  exorbitant  duties  on  foreign 
iron,  xxxii.  70,  71. 

Trade  with  China,  fortunate  that  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  political  blunders,  xxix.  438.  im- 
portance of  encouraging  it,  ib.  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem on  which  it  has  been  hitherto  car- 
ried on,  439 — 44^5.  no  danger  in 
throwing  it  completely  open,  as  soon 
as  good  faith  and  the  laws  will  permit, 
445.  desirableness  of  having  it  ad- 
mitted into  a  second  port,  448.  of 
consequence  to  the  Chinese  imperial 
treasury,  and,  if  extended,  likely  to  be 
thoroughly  popular  with  the  Chinese, 
449.  comparison  of  what  it  is  with 
what  it  might  be  under  a  free  system, 
451.  estimate  of  annual  actual  loss  by 
the  present  system,  452.  this  loss  is 
really  incurred  by  the  nation,  and  not 
by  the  East  India  Company,  ib. 

with  France,  examination  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  restrictions  on,  xxxii.  bQ. 
demonstrated  advantages  of  the  most 
unrestricted  freedom  of  exportation  and 
importation  in  general,  ib.  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  case  of  France, 
57.  Mr  Pitt's  speech  in  support  of  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1786  with,  ib.  no 
argument  against  a  liberal  system,  that 
France  refuses  to  admit  our  cottons  and 
woollens,  58;  or  that  such  a  system 
would  expose  us  to  a  drain  of  bullion, 
ib.  the  advantages  of  our  trade  with 
China  and  the  East  an  answer  to  all 
such  arguments,  59.  nature  of  the 
trade  in  bullion,  ib.  profit  of  transac- 
tions with  foreigners  consists  in  the  ex- 
cess of  the  entire  value  of  imports  over 
that  of  exports,  60.  effects  of  the  abo- 
lition of  restrictions  on  those  manufac- 
tures which  have  grown  up  under  the 
prohibitive  system  ;  the  silk  trade,  61. 
principle  of  which  its  history  establishes 
the  truth,  63.  the  ruinous  effects  of  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities 
manufactured  under  a  monopoly,  ib. 
Mr  Ricardo's  answer  to  all  such  cases, 

65.  favourable  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented for  breaking  down  or  modifying 
the  exclusive  system,  ib.  advantages 
of  an  intercourse  with  France  j  loss  to 
the  revenue  by  the  high  duties  on  wines, 

66.  inconsistent  conduct  of  Mr  Van- 
sittart,  67.  Mr  Pitt's  example  and 
language  recommended  to  him,  68.  ex- 
tent of  the  trade  with  France  to  be  an- 
ticipated frpm  »  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
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tive  system,  ih.  stimulus  wliich  it 
would  give  to  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures, G9.  beneficial,  moral,  and  po- 
litical effects  of  it ;  Mr  Pitt's  compari- 
son of  the  two  countries,  70. 

Tragedy,  Greek,  circumstances  adverse  to 
the  successful  effect  of,  xxxiv.  271. 

Traill,  Dr,  "  On  the  Salt  Mines  of  Car- 
dona,  in  Spain,"  xxix.  92. 

Transportation  to  Botany  Bay,  a  lament- 
able experiment  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, which  has  entirely  failed,  xxii. 
17.   See  Botany  Bay.    New  South  Wales. 

Translation,  great  principle  which  ought 
to  regulate,  to  catch  the  manner,  or 
identity  of  the  author,  xxxvi.  483. 
quality  required  to  transfer  this  manner 
from  one  language  to  another  with  spirit 
and  fidelity,  484.  remarks  on  the 
translations  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  485. 
specimens  of  translations  from  Demos- 
thenes and  iEschines,  489 — 51 1. 

Trapani,  in  Sicily,  Mr  Gait's  account  of 
some  wonderful  artists  there,  not  known 
out  of  the  island,  xxiii.  49. 

Traveller,  The,  newspaper,  character  of, 
xxxviii.  368. 

,  philosophical  and  poetical,  cha- 
racter of  a,  xxii.  204. 

'  of  the  present  age,  completely  ac- 

complished for'the  purposes  of  physical, 
moral,  and  philosophical  observation, 
xxiv.  134.  xxxvi.  264.  See  Hum- 
holdt. 

Travellers  of  the  present  day  make  poli- 
tical observations  a  primary  object, 
xxii.  109.  their  deficiencies  and  want 
of  judgment,  xxiv.  133. 

-  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ad- 

vantage which  they  had  over  those  of 
the  nineteenth,  xxv.  417. 

Travels,  books  of,  what  they  might  be 
made,  if  written  on  simple  principles, 
xli.  31. 

— —  into  Southern  Africa.  See  Africa. 
See  Lichtenslein. 

in    Greece,  Egypt,    and   the  Holy 

Land.     See  Clarke. 

•——  through  Norway  and  Lapland.  See 
Bi(ch. 

,  Personal  Narrative  of,  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  the  New  Continent. 
See  Humboldt. 

into    the    Ionian    Isles,    Albania, 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  See  Hol- 
land. 

in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia.     See 

Jilajyreth. 

through  France  and  Germany,  in 

1815;  1816,  1817,     See  Jorgenson, 


Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
in  1816  and  1817.     See  Hall. 

in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Lower  Canada,  in  1817.  See 
Palmer. 

in  the  Interior  of  America,  in  1809, 

1810,  and  181 1.     See  Bradbury. 

from  Vienna  through  Lower  Hun- 
gary, in  1814.     See  Bright. 

in  Nubia.     See  Burckhardt. 

in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.     See 

Wilson. 

through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lap- 
land, Finland,  Norway,  and  Russia.  See 
Clarke. 

through  part  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada,  in  1818  and  1819.  See 
Duncan. 

and   Discoveries  in  Northern   and 

Central  Africa,  in  1822,  1823,  and 
1824.  See  Africa.  See  Denham,  See 
Clapperton, 

and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa. 

See  Thomson. 

in  the  Interior  Provinces  of  Bogota. 

See  Hamilton. 

in  North  America,  in  1827  and  1828. 

See  Hall. 

in  Arabia.     See  Burckhardt. 

to  and  from  Constantinople,  in  1827 

and  1828.     Sqq  FranUand. 

in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Pales- 
tine, in  1824—1827.     See  Madden. 

Tread- mill,  prisoners  compelled  to  work 
upon  it  before  trial,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  xxxix.  299.  a  practice 
contrary  to  law,  300.  too  severe  a  spe- 
cies of  labour  for  those  that  are  not 
convicted  to  be  employed  at,  ib.  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  to  be  estima. 
ted  by  the  former  habits  and  feelings  of 
those  put  upon,  303 — 305.  a  man  not 
to  be  regarded  as  obstinately  idle  be- 
cause he  will  not  submit  to  it  before 
trial,  305.  the  mere  degradation  of  the 
punishment  enough  to  revolt  every 
feeling  of  an  untried  person,  310.  con- 
sequences of  it  to  such,  if  acquitted, 
ib.  suspected  and  convicted  suffer  the 
same  punishment,  ih.  after  conviction 
a  very  excellent  method  of  punishment, 
313. 

"  Treatise  on  Adulterations  of  Food  and 
Culinary  Poisons,  exhibiting  the  frau- 
dulent sophistications  of  bread,  beer, 
wine,  spirituous  liquors,  &c.  and  me- 
thods of  detecting  them,  by  Frederick 
Accum,"  xxxiii.  131 — 144.  ^qqAccum, 
See  Adulterations, 

Treaty  of  18H   with  France,  copy  of 
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the  article  of,  relative  to  the  slave- 
trade,  xxiii.  136;  effect  of  this  article  in 
the  immediate  revival  of  the  traffic  in 
all  the  restored  settlements,  ib. 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  view  of  the  stipula- 
tions made  at,  and  of  their  extent,  xlvi. 
464. 

Trent,  council  of,  remarks  on  the,  by  Mr 
Eustace,  xxi.  332. 

Trevvavas-Point,  in  Cornwall,  remarkable 
geological  phenomena  at,  of  the  junc- 
tion of  granite  and  slate,  xxxvii.  244 

24G. 

Trial  by  Jury,  the  introduction  of,  into  the 
dependencies  of  Britain,  the  best  mode 
of  assimilating  their  institutions  to  those 
of  the  mother  country,  xxxvi.  288.  See 
Jury  Trial. 

Trial  of  John  Ambrose  Williams,  xxxvii. 
350.   See  Williams.  See  Durham  Clergy, 

Trials.     See  Stale-Trials. 

of    three   slave-traders  at   Sierra 

Leone,  xxi.  72.  under  what  statute 
held,  73.  first  proceedings  under  the 
act,  ib,  the  chief-justice's  charge,  74. 
attorney-general's  address,  75.  case  of 
Samuel  Samo,  and  his  conviction,  76, 

77.  if  the  report  of  the  trial  be  cor- 
rect, the  conviction  is  bad,  ib.  first 
proceedings  irregular  and  illegal,  ib. 
specimens  of  the  evidence  against  him, 

78.  chief-justice's  address  on  his  be- 
ing brought  up  for  judgment,  79.  par- 
doned, 8J.  case  of  Joseph  Peters  and 
William  Tuft,  82.  salutary  effects  of 
their  conviction  and  punishment,  83. 

** of  Margaret  Lindsay,"  by  the  author 

of  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,  xxxix.  189.  very  beautiful  and 
tender,  but  oppressive  in  the  unremit- 
ting weight  of  the  pity  with  which  it 
presses  upon  our  souls,  ib.  tale  of  her 
trials  too  painful  to  be  voluntarily  re- 
called, ib.     extracts  from,  191 — 195. 

Trianon,  Petit,  account  of  the  English 
garden  at,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Shepherd, 
xxiii.  476. 

Trigonometrical  Analysis,  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  xxvii.  92. 

■  survey  of  India,  by  Major  L^mb- 

ton,  xxi.  310. 

I.  of  Great  Britain,  favourable  op- 

portunity which  the  continuation  of  it 
offers  for  verifying  the  attraction  of 
mountains,  xxvi.  48 — 51. 

Trigonometry,  use  of,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  military  officer,  xlix.  407. 

Trimmer,  Jos.  Kirby,  his  Enquiry  into 


the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  xxi.  340.     extract  from,  355. 

Trinidad,  history  of  the  slave- population 
in,  furnishes  strong  presumptions  of  a 
considerable  smuggling  there,  since  it 
became  a  felony,  xxv.  321.  the  mea- 
sure of  a  registry  of  slaves  first  intro- 
duced there,  339.  objections  of  the 
inhabitants  to  it,  ib. 

,  substance  of  the  order  sent  to, 

for  amelioration  of  slavery,  by  the  Privy 
Council,  xliii.  428.  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem laid  down  in  this  order,  429.  ar- 
gument of  the  governor  of,  in  answer 
to  the  objections  of  the  colonists  against 
amelioration,  430.  example  of,  in  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  the  regulations, 
recommends  their  adoption  elsewhere, 
431.  failure  of  all  predictions  of  dan- 
ger  in,  an  argument  for  trying  the  sys- 
tem of  amelioration  in  other  colonies, 
436. 

Tripang,  or  Sea  Slug,  a  singular  article  of 
luxury  with  the  Chinese,  xxix.  39. 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  its  fish- 
ery, and  great  varieties  of,  40. 

Trissino's  Italia  Liberata,  attempted  to  be 
proved,  by  Gravina,  the  greatest  epic 
poem  since  the  Iliad,  xxix.  461 — 463. 

Tristan,  a  German  poem,  by  Gotfried  of 
Strasburg,  xxvi.  196. 

Trittenheim  (or  Trithemius)  the  Tiro- 
nian  notes  turned  to  a  curious  use  by, 
xlviii.  360.  testimony  of,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  making  palimpsests,  ib. — 365. 

Tromsoe,  islet  of,  where  for  two  whole 
months  the  sun  never  sets,  xxii.  163. 

Tronchin,  Dr,  of  Geneva,  the  fashionable 
continental  physician  of  his  day,xxxi.  51. 

Tropical  regions,  description  of  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  the  new  objects 
which  they  present,  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, xxv.  103. 

Troppau,  Congress  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns at,  circular  issued  by,  against  the 
revolution  at  Naples,  xxxv.  82.  re- 
marks upon  its  detestable  principles, 
and  its  tone  of  absolute  authority  and 
unbearable  insolence,  ib. — 85.  protest 
against  it  by  our  government  feeble 
and  equivocal,  86.  opinions  of  Mr 
Wilberforce,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Stu- 
art  Wortley,  and  Mr  Ward,  respecting 
it,  86 — 89.  distinction  made  by  our 
ministers  in  favour  of  Austria,  in  the 
question  between  her  and  Naples,  90. 
their  two  reasons  for  this  examined,  ib. 
,  declaration  by  the,  against  the 
Spanish  Revolution  of  1820,  xxxviii,  248. 
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Troughton,  Mr,  great  number  of  instru- 
ments  made  by  him,  xxxli.  375. 

Trouveurs  and  Troubadours,  their  poems 
were  the  first  specimens  of  literature  in 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  xxiii. 
240. 

Troy,  traditional  site  of  the  plain  of,  xxi. 
135.  great  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
topography  of  the  district  to  Homer's 
descriptions,  ib.  Dr  Clarke's  site  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Chevalier,  137 — 139. 

Tucker,  Dean,  excessive  propensity  of,  to 
accommodate  his  statements  to  popu- 
lar conception  and  established  opinions, 
.  xxxvi.  255,  note. 

,  H.  St  George,  "  Review  of  the 

Financial  Situation  of  the  East  India 
Company,"  by,  reviewed,  xlv.  310.  re- 
marks by,  on  the  Ryotwar  settlement 
of  the  territorial  revenue  of  India,  355. 
statement  of,  respecting  the  reduction 
in  the  land  revenues  of  Madras,  357. 
strong  remarks  of,  on  the  revenue  sys- 
tem of  India,  358.  statements  by,  re- 
specting the  Indian  export  and  import 
trade,  361.  failure  of,  to  repel  a  state- 
ment of  the  reviewer  respecting  the 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade, 
367. 

,  estimate  by,  of  the  sum  annually 

paid  by  each  native  of  India  in  taxes, 
xlvii.  139.  local  stamp  tax  in  India 
characterised  by,  155.  reduction  made 
by,  of  Lord  Hastings's  estimated  sur- 
plus revenue,  170. 

Tuffc,  William,  a  slave-trader,  trial  of, 
xxi.  82. 

Tuke,  Samuel,"  Description  of  the  Retreat, 
an  institution  for  insane  persons  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,"  &c.  xxiii.  189.  a 
book  full  of  good  sense  and  humanity, 
right  feelings  and  rational  views,  190. 
kindness  to  the  patients,  the  principle 
on  which  the  institution  is  conducted, 
ib. ;  and  constant  employment,  194. 
remedies  employed  for  the  cure  ;  me- 
dicine, 196;  warm  bath,  z6.  table  of 
cases,  ib. — 197.  effects  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,  xxviii.  433. 

,  "  Practical  Hints  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Economy  of  Pauper  Lu- 
natic  Asylums,"  xxviii.  432.  See  Lu- 
natic Asylums. 

TuU,  Jethro,  his  system  of  sowing  turnips 
on  ridgelet?,  by  a  drill  machine,  com- 
mended, xxiv.  84. 

Tunquin,  a  country  in  the  eastern  Penin- 
sula of  India,  account  of,  by  M.  Bis- 
sachere,  xxii.  34a  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  350.  revolu- 
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tions  in,  ib.  office  and  authority  of  the 
Chua,  351.  history  of  the  present  mo- 
narch, 352,  353.  physical  advantages, 
354.  government,  ib.  administration 
of  justice,  355.    penal  code,  356.    arts, 

357.  music,  science,   and  literature, 

358.  public  schools,  359.  moral  qua- 
lities of  the  people,  360. 

Turgot,  M.  anecdote  of,  xxx.  371.  causes 
of  his  dismissal,  441.  the  only  French- 
man who  ever  seems  to  have  had  any 
sound  ideas  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
xxxii.  385. 

Turin,   description    of,   by  Millin,  xxix. 

201.  improvements  in  it  since  Rous- 
seau's time,  ib.     Theatre  de  Carignan, 

202.  puppet-shows,  ib.  public  edi- 
fices ;  the  palace  ;  Albano's  Four  Sea- 
sons in  the  state  bedchamber,  203. 
churches,  ib.  Museum  of  antiquities 
and  private  cabinets,  204.  Hospice 
des  Rosines,  205.  the  academy,  ib, 
Bozanigo,  a  carver  in  wood  and  ivory, 
206.     public  library,  ib. 

Turkey,  the  peace  between  England  and, 
concurred  to  destroy  Napoleon's  influ- 
ence in  Persia,  xxv.  401. 

,  character  of  the  soldiery  of,  xli. 

44. 

Turkish  language,  a  corruption  of  the 
Turki,  xlvi.  46. 

barbarity  exemplified,  xxxviii.  405 
—411. 

— ^—  galley,  romantic  adventure  of  Lady 
Fanshawe,  in  an  encounter  with  one 
on  her  voyage  to  Portugal,  L.  83. 

war,  and  the  expedition  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  1806,  real  objects  of, 
xxi.  246—249.     See  Ottoman. 

TurnbuU,  Captain,  bears  testimony  to  the 
success  of  Mr  Bentham's  penitentiaries, 
as  they  are  conducted  in  America,  xxii. 
20. 

Turner,  Sharon,  his  opinion  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  English  juries  in  criminal  trials, 
xxxi.  124,  note,  suggestion  to,  respect- 
ing his  map  of  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Saxons  on  the  continent,  xxxii. 
5. 

— — — ,  passing  encomium  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons"  by,  xxxv. 
500. 

,   remarks  on  his    "  History  of 
Henry  VIII.,"  xlv.  323—325. 

,  his  spirited  account  of  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  xxxix.  355. 

Turnips  and  Clover,  great  improvement  in 
husbandry  which  their  introduction  has 
effected  in  Scotland,  xxiv.  83. 

Turnpike  Roads  in  England,  absurd  sya- 
2H 
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tern  hitherto  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  making  and  management  of,  xxxii. 

478.  diflference  Between  travelling  on 
a  good  road  and  a  had  one,  ib.  great 
increase  of  the  tolls  ;  amount  of  road- 
revenue,  and  of  deht  due  by  the  trusts, 

479.  Mr  Telford's  description  of  their 
present  defective  state,  ib.  cause  of 
the  universal  mismanagement,  480. 
requisites  of  a  good  road-maker,  481. 
great  waste  of  the  road-money,  ib.  the 
appointment  of  a  surveyor  generally  a 
perfect  job,  482.  the  bad  effects  of 
road-commissioners  not  being  compel- 
led to  account  for  their  trust,  and  of  a 
want  of  remedy  in  case  of  abuse,  ib. 
proposed  modes  of  remedying  the  evils, 
483.  suggestions  by  Mr  Telford,  484  ; 
by  Mr  M'Adam,  485.  great  improve- 
ments made  by  the  latter  in  the  Bristol 
and  other  districts,  486.  necessity  of 
taking  the  direction  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  local  commissioners,  and  putting  it 
into  those  of  a  general  board  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  or  of  a  commission  for 
each  county,  ib.  487. 

Turnpike  act,  new,  heavy  penalty  inflicted 
by  the,  for  taking  more  than  the  legal 
number  of  outside  passengers,  xxxix. 
50,  note. 

Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  account  of 
his  fabulous  Chronicle,  by  M.  Sismondi, 
XXV.  43. 

,  Chronicle  of,  has  acquired  im- 
portance, from  its  supposed  connexion 
with  romantic  poems  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
xxxix.  407.  outline  of  its  contents,  408 
—411.  only  quoted  when  any  absurd- 
ity is  to  be  ventured  upon,  411. 

Tuscans,  character  of  the,  by  Mr  Forsyth, 
xxii.  380.  account  of  their  agricul- 
ture, distribution  of  their  property,  &c. 
ib. 

Tuscany,  account  of  the  agriculture  of, 
xxviii.  48.  system  of  metayers,  ib. 
succession  of  crops,  41.     bad  effects  of 

'  the  system  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, ib.  produce  of  a  fertile  farm 
calculated  by  Sismondi,  43.  descrip- 
tion of  the  Val  d' Arno,  ib.  of  the  Col- 
mata,  44. 

Tweddell,  John,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  "  Remains  of  the  Late," 
published  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Tweddell,  xxv.  285.  character  of 
the  letters  now  first  published,  ib, 
sketch  of  his  life,  286.  Heyne's  opi- 
nion of  his  Prolusions,  ib.  extract 
from  one  of  them  relative  to  the  French 
Revolution,  287.     from  another,  rela- 


tive to  the  partition  of  Poland,  288. 
his  travels,  untimely  death,  and  Sketch 
of  his  character,  289.  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  letters,  291.  account  of  his 
journals  and  drawings,  ib.— ^293.  his 
observations  on  Switzerland,  295;  on 
M.  Necker  and  Madame  de  Stael,  296  ; 
•on  the  Countess  Potozka,  the  Duke  of 
Polignac,  and  Marshal  Suwarrow,  297. 
on  the  great  world,  298.  changes  in 
his  political  opinions  and  feelings,  299. 
extracts  from  his  letter  to  his  mother, 

300.  on  abstinence  from  animal  food, 

301.  enquiry  as  to  the  fate  of  his  jour- 
nals and  portfolios,  and  imputations  at- 
tached to  Lord  Elgin  in  the  business, 
306—314. 

Tweddell,  Rev.  Robert,  "  Remains  of  the 
late  John  Tweddell,  with  a  Biographi- 
cal Memoir,  by,"  xxv.  285.  character 
of  the  memoir,  286.  extract  from  his 
sketch  of  his  brother's  person  and  cha- 
racter, 289.  ill-advised  in  publishing 
so  many  of  his  letters,  295.  several  of 
them  ought  to  have  been  suppressed, 
303.  his  accompanying  commentary 
on  them  very  redundant ;  specimens  of 
it,  305.  deserves  praise  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  has  become  of  his 
brother's  MSS.  and  drawings,  306.  his 
memorial  to  the  Levant  Company,  and 
its  fate,  313.  censured  for  the  scurri- 
lous language  he  has  used  respecting 
Lord  Elgin,  315. 

Typhus  fever.     See  Contagious  Fever. 

Type-founders,  business  of,  most  unwhole- 
some and  disagreeable,  yet  their  wages 
excessively  low,  xxxix.  327. 

Tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  joy  expressed  at 
its  downfall,  xxiii.  3. 

of  arbitrary  governments,  igno- 


rance prevalent  in  England  respecting, 
xxiii.  33. 

Tyrol,  the,  account  of,  by  Mr  Eustace, 
xxi.  381. 

,  "  The  War  of  the  Peasantry  of  the, 

in  1809,"  by  Bartholdy,  xxvii.  67. 
causes  of  the  interest  which  the  history 
of  this  contest  excites,  69.  the  Tyrolese 
allowed  by  the  Austrian  government  to 
preserve  their  ancient  immunities,  and 
their  consequent  attachment  to  it,  70. 
cession  of  their  country  to  Bavaria; 
conduct  of  the  Bavarian  government  in 
abolishing  their  constitution,  &c.  ;  dis- 
content of  the  Tyrolese,  72.  confer- 
ence between  Hofer  and  Speckbacher, 
in  1809;  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
people ;  capture  of  Innspruck,  73,  cap- 
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ture  of  Hall  on  the  Inn,  75.  reverses ; 
shameful  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Colo- 
nel Chasteller,  76.  recapture  of  Inn- 
spruck  by  the  Bavarians;  inhumanity  of 
the  conquerors,  77.  co-operation  of 
Speckbacher  and  Hofer ;  total  defeat  of 
the  Bavarians  on  the  29th  of  Febru- 
ary, 78.  siege  of  Kufstein,  79.  battle 
of  Wagram,  and  evacuation  of  the  Ty- 
rol by  the  Austrians,  80.  insurrection 
of  the  peasantry  against  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  ih.  losses  of  the  allied 
troops ;  second  battle  at  Mount  Isel, 
and  second  retreat  of  the   Bavarians 


from  Innspruck,  81.  entire  direction  of 
affairs  assumed  by  Hofer ;  his  conduct, 
82.  Speckbacher  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed by  the  Bavarians  j  his  son  taken 
prisoner,  83.  effects  of  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  Hofer  evacuates  Innspruck,  84. 
is  taken,  and  shot,  ih.  escape  of  Speck- 
bacher, 85.  state  of  the  country  in 
1811  and  1812,  86.  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  once  more  the  sovereign  of  the 
Tyrolese,  ih. 
Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrsenians.    See  Etrusci, 

,  historical  discussion  respecting  the 

seat  and  migrations  of,  L.  376—382. 


U 


Ueruss,  the,  a  Calmuck  religious  festi- 
val, description  of,  xxviii.  309. 

Ugolino,  Count,  Dante's  story  of,  versi- 
fied by  Mr  Cary,  xxix.  473,  474. 

Ulemas,  discussion  of  the  privileges  pos- 
sessed and  power  exercised  by  the,  in 
Turkey,  L.  475—482.  power  of,  will 
probably  succumb  to  the  influence  of 
Sultan  Mahmood,  483.  consequence 
and  authority  of,  not  derived  from  any 
constitution,  484.  See  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

Ulfilas's  Gothic  Gospel,  the  written  cha- 
racter used  in  the  copies  of,  supposed 
never  to  have  been  used  elsewhere, 
xxxi.  108. 

Ulpian,  curious  view  of  the  expectation  of 
life  in  ancient  Italy  given  by,  quoted, 
xlix.  25.  testimony  of,  on  the  capital 
offence  in  Attica,  of  applying  the 
Qiai^ixa,  to  warlike  purposes,  quoted, 
318. 

Unbelief,  as  implied  in  a  dissent  from  the 
church  in  its  view  of  Holy  Writ,  the 
present  extent  of,  important,  xlix.  454. 

Underling,  exhibition  of  the  true  temper, 
habits,  and  manners  of  an,  xliii.  27. 
extent  to  which  these  enfeeble  and  dis- 
qualify a  man  from  forming  or  express- 
ing any  public  judgments,  28. 

Unhappiness,  not  the  concomitant  of  great 
genius  or  distinction,  xxvii.  298. 

Unitarians,  or  Anti-Trinitarians,  severity 
of  the  statutes  against  them  in  England, 
xxvi.  59.  their  tenets  still  regarded  as 
blasphemous  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Da- 


vid's, 60.  the  laws  against  them  re- 
pealed in  1813,  ib.  furious  declama- 
tions of  two  of  their  teachers  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  61. 

Unitarians,  Bishop  Watson's  opinion  of, 
XXX.  214. 

,  objections  of  the,  to  being  mar- 
ried according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England,  xxxv.  64.  petition  of,  for 
relief,  ib.  account  given  by  Mr  Dillon, 
one  of  their  ministers,  of  his  own  mar- 
riage, 67—69. 

United  Brethren,  notice  respecting  the 
missionaries  of  the,  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, xxviii.  191. 

United  States.     See  America. 

Universal  dominion,  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of,  established  by  the  downfall  of 
Bonaparte,  xxiii.  4. 

Universal  Suffrage.     See  Suffrage. 

Universities,  English,  absurd  plan  on  which 
the  disposal  of  fellowships  in,  is  con- 
ducted, xxxv.  310—312. 

,  remarks  on  the  social  discipline 
of  the  German,  xli.  85. 

,  high  antiquity  of  those  of  Oxford 

and  Cambridge,  xlii.  347.  education 
in,  engrossed  by  the  clergy,  348.  resi- 
dence at,  supposed,  in  England,  to  mean 
education,  349.  scantiness  of  educa- 
tion attributed  to  the  monopoly  of,  350. 
system  of,  as  limiting  the  scope  of 
men's  "  readings  and  exercises,"  strong- 
ly characterised  by  Lord  Bacon,  351. 
Scotch  plan  of,  better,  from  its  union 
of  domestic  habits  with  college  study, 
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353.  limitation  of,  in  England,  little 
to  have  been  expected,  354. 
Universities,  argument  on  the  cry  of  "  an 
University  without  religion  !"  xliii.  318, 
320,  321.  morals  of,  as  exhibited  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  322.  want  of 
unequal  friendships  in,  a  real  loss  to 
younger  students,  323.  this  state  of 
things  balanced  against  the  exertions  of 
proctors  and  pro-proctors,  ib.  results 
of  the  distaste  for  domestic  life  generated 
in,  324.  value  of  the  glorious  asso- 
ciations connected  with,  ib.  attempt  to 
state  defects  in  the  structure  of,  a  dan- 
gerous task,  325.  objections  to,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  centre 
in  their  wealth  and  privileges,  326. 
studies  of,  only  depreciated  in  so  far  as 
exclusive,  327.  under  a  free  system 
of,  ancient  languages  would  be  less  read 
and  as  much  enjoyed,  336.  students 
at,  do  not  learn  what  is  professed  to  be 
taught,  337.  defenders  of,  attribute  to 
them  every  good  which  exists  in  spite 
of  them,  338. 

,  wise  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the 
new  University  of  London,  xlviii.  235. 
the  enforcement  of  religious  worship 
and  instruction  in,  considered,  244.  the 
institution  of  two  new  colleges  in  Lon- 
don no  just  cause  of  alarm  to,  251. 
University  education  at  Cambridge,  Bishop 
Watson's  remarks  on  the  defects  of, 
XXX.  212. 

,  "  The  proposals  for  founding  an, 

in  London,  considered,  by  an  Oxonian," 
xlii.  346.  See  London. 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  decayed  state  of  the 
University  of,  xxxix.  148.  books  and 
MSS.  in  the  library  ;  the  Codex  Argen- 
teus,  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Gothic 
language,  the  most  valuable,  149.  the 
tomb  of  Linnseus,  the  object  most  wor- 
thy of  notice  in  the  Cathedral,  ib. 
Upstallsboom,  the   seat  of  the    ancient 

Frisick  parliament,  xxxii.  17. 
Urgman.     See  Wirgman. 
Uric  acid,  concretions  of  the,  formed  in 
the   kidneys,  and  carried  through  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder,  the  foundation 
of  calculi,  xxiv.  369.     the  exhibition  of 
alkaline  substances,  especially  magne- 
sia, proposed  with  a  view  to  neutralize 
this  acid  in  its  formation,  and  to  carry 
it   off  through   the    alimentary  canal, 
370.    five  cases  reported  by  Mr  Brande 
of  the  successful  application  of  magne- 
sia, lb. — 372. 
*'  Urine,  Physiological  Observations  on," 
XXX.  394,  note. 


Urquhart,  Thomas,  "  Letters  on  the  Evils 
of  Impressment,"  &c.,  by,  xli.  154. 
contain  nothing  very  tangible,  155.  esti- 
mate by,  of  the  additional  number  of 
seamen  requisite  at  the  breaking  out 
of  war,  157.  statement  by,  that  fear 
of  impressment  deters  men  from  enter- 
ing the  sea  service,  164. 
Ursins,  Madame  la  Princesse  des,  "  Let- 
tres  inedites  de  Madame  de  Muintenon 
a,"  xliv.  413.  See  Maintenon.  See 
Orsini. 
Usury  Laws,  desirableness  and  importance 

of  repealing  them,  xxvi.  270. 
"  Usury,  Defence  of,"  by  Bentham,  xxvii. 
338.  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
the  republication  of  the  work,  339. 
origin  of  the  prejudices  on  which  the 
Usury  Laws  are  founded,  340.  four 
reasons  urged  to  justify  these  laws, 
with  their  refutation,  341—348.  their 
real  effects,  and  mischiefs  which  they 
create,  348.  inconsistent  with  their 
avowed  purposes,  353.  instance  of 
their  operating  to  the  ruin  of  an  indi- 
vidual, 354.  unquestionably  ought  to 
be  repealed,  but  to  do  so  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis  would  be  imprudent,  and 
why,  355. 
Utilitarians,  character  of  the  sect  of,  and 
their  probable  influence,  as  a  powerful 
and  rising  class,  on  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  xlvi.  261. 

,  the  most  distinguished  of,  after 

Mr  Bentham,  is  Mr  James  Mill,  xlix. 
159.  summary  of  the  opinions  of,  to 
be  found  in  a  series  of  Essays  by  Mr 
Mill,  160.  contempt  expressed  by,  for 
elegant  literature  ;  its  nature,  ib.  prin- 
cipal tenet  of,  that  sentiment  and  elo- 
quence impede  the  pursuits  of  truth, 
161.  style  suited  to  please  this  sect 
described,  »6.  ;  a  style  which  suits  only 
subjects  to  be  reasoned  on  a  priori,  ib. 
reasons  of  their  preference  for 'that 
method  of  moral  and  political  investi- 
gation exemplified,  162.  argumenta- 
tion of,  contrasted  with  views  of  the 
real  state  of  man  and  the  world  before 
us,  166.  theory  of  politics  attempt- 
ed in  the  mathematical  form  of,  168. 
doctrine  of,  on  the  union  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  tested,  171—175.  sys- 
tem of,  on  representative  government, 
176—180.  ostentatious  and  oracular 
tone  of,  in  speaking  of  their  philosophy 
and  its  expounders,  185.  their  truism, 
that  men  always  act  from  self-interest, 
proclaimed  with  absurd  pride  and  mis- 
taken zeal,  ib.     main  doctrine  of,  when 
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it  ceases  to  be  identical,  becomes  un- 
true, 186,  187.  mode  of  reasoning 
about  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
adopted  by,  188.  reasons  why  the 
error  of  the  majority  of,  is  innocent, 
189. 
Utilitarians,  remarkable  success  of  the  late 
attack  on  the,  xlix.  274.  has  called 
Mr  Bentham  himself  into  the  field,  ib. 
circumstances  which  make  it  an  abso- 
lute duty  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  their 
arguments,  275.  real  points  at  issue,  ib. 
mistake  of  the  champion  of,  in  imagining 
that  the  reviewer  argued  favourably  for 
despotism,  277.  remarks  of,  on  an  ima- 
gined proposition  that  unpopular  govern- 
ments may  be  pacified  by  saturation,  an- 
swered, 278 — 280.  proposition  of  the 
reviewer  on  this  point  explained,  280, 
281.  misrepresentation  of  the  argu- 
ment by,  282.  instance  of  the  French 
Revolution,  as  adduced  by  the  reviewer, 
misunderstood  by,  283.  position  of,  on 
female  suifrage  in  elections,  met,  284. 
on  the  point  of  universal  suffrage,  as 
pushed  by  the  defensive,  adopted  by 
the  reviewer,  285.  position  of  poor  and 
rich  in  the  system  of  government  main- 
tained by,  286.  answer  of,  on  deducing 
a  theory  of  government  from  principles 
of  human  nature,  287.  jocular  argu- 
ment of,  derived  from  Bow  Street  and 
the  catchpolls,  replied  to,  288.  farther 
enquiry  into  the  manner  in^which  a 
theory  of  government  is  deduced  by,from 
principles  of  human  nature,  289.  political 
reasonings  of,  described  in  Lord  Bacon's 
"  Remarks  on  the  Logomachies  of  the 
Schoolmen,"  290,  291.  rapturous 
terms  in  which  the  discovery  of  the 
greatest  happiness  principle  by,  is  spoken 
of,  292.  application  of  the  vv^ord  ought 
to  human  conduct,  as  limited  by,  293. 
two  truths  professed  to  be  communica- 
ted by  the  philosophy  of,  294.  a  moral 
sense,  and  the  original  contract,  pa- 
ralleled with  the  new  names  dealt  in 
by,  295.  the  only  application  that  is  ever 
likely  to  be  made  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness principle  of,  296.  leading  doc- 
trine of,  exhibited  in  the  Christian  mo- 


rality in  a  much  more  sound  and  philo- 
sophical form,  297.  no  real  danger  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  to  be  ap- 
prehended from,  298.  logic  and  scheme 
of  morality  of,  not  likely  to  improve 
their  heads  or  hearts,  299.  poor  edi- 
torship furnished  from  the  ranks  of,  to 
Mr  Bentham,  ib. 

Utftitariang,  influence  of,  really  owing  to  a 
mere  delusion,  L.  99.  struggle  of,  for  in- 
tellectual emancipation,  has  ended  in  a 
mere  change  of  tyrants,  ib.  the  peculiar 
faults  of,  originate  in  an  utter  want  of 
comprehensiveness  and  precision  in 
their  reasonings,  100.  logic  of  a  chosen 
champion  of,  characterised  by  compari- 
son, ib.  frivolous  and  unfair  objections 
of  this  champion,  on  the  theory  of  a 
balance  between  the  king  and  the  no- 
bility, 102,  103.  doctrine  of,  that 
despots  and  aristocracies  will  always 
plunder  and  oppress  the  people  to  the 
last,  where  nothing  checks,  canvassed, 
104—106.  dogma  of,  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  is  purely  aristocratical, 
108;  controverted,  109;  and  answer- 
ed, z6 — 111.  a  few  of,  have  read  the 
writings  of  Hume,  Condillac,  and  Hart- 
ley, 113.  greatest  happiness  principle 
of,  how  defended  by  their  champion, 
114;  whose  evasion  and  conduct  after 
its  detection  illustrate  the  real  character 
of  the  sect,  115.  their  theory  of  go- 
vernment reduced  to  a  dilemma,  117. 
argument  of,  for  universal  suffrage,  tried 
by  this  dilemma,  118,  119.  sinnrnum 
bonum  of,  what,  hj  inference,  120.  ar- 
guments of,  in  favour  of  universal  suf- 
frage, why  good  for  nothing,  123.  have 
attempted  to  revive  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  nonsense  of  Epicurus,  124. 
attempt  of,  to  turn  the  dispute  on  their 
theory  of  government  into  other  chan- 
nels, ib.    See  Mill.    Westminsto'  Revieiv. 

Uzbeck  Tartars,  Hanway's  account  of 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  trade  with 
the,  in  1721,  xx v.  422.  our  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  their  country  very 
deficient ;  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr 
Browne's  last  journey,  ib.  subject  to 
absolute  power,  424. 
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Vaccination  not  so  great  a  blessing,  or 
80  complete  a  protection,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be,  xxxvii.  325.  the  fact 
established,  that  cases  of  small-pox 
after  vaccination  have  lately  occurred  so 
frequently,  as  nearly  to  annihilate  its 
pretensions  as  an  absolute  security 
against  small-pox,  326.  epidemical 
small-pox  in  Edinburgh,  in  1818  and 
1819;  results  of  836  cases  prove  its 
great  and  salutary  powers,  .327.  always 
mitigated  the  epidemic  small-pox,  some- 
times prevented  the  disease,  328.  powers 
of  vaccination  not  weakened  by  time, 
329.  severity  of  the  epidemic,  not 
owing  to  any  deterioration  in  the  cow- 
pock  virus,  or  defect  in  its  application, 
ib.  modifying  power  of  vaccination  does 
not  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  operator, 
331.  though  not  a  preservative  against 
small-pox,  yet  renders  that  disease  com- 
paratively  harmless,  336. 

Val  d'Arno,  description  of,  by  Lullin  de 
Chateauvieux,  xxviii.  4<3.  remarks  on, 
44. 

"  Valerias,  a  Roman  story,"  xxxix.  179. 
original,  and  written  with  considerable 
power  and  boldness— but  not  success- 
ful,  ib. 

Valle,  Pietro  della,  account  given  by,  of 
the  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  In- 
dia,  xxxiii.  499. 

,  testimony  of,  to  the  existence 
among  the  Cossacks  of  a  belief  that 
they  were  the  people  fated  to  destroy 
the  Turkish  empire,  L.  342. 

Valleys,  now  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  excavated  by  causes  no  longer  in 
action,  xxxix.  227, 

Vallombrosa,  Monastery  of,  described  by 
Mr  Eustace,  xxi.  417  ;  by  Mr  Forsyth, 
xxii.  381. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  commencement  of  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  in,  xlvi.  525.  ac- 
count of,  by  Captain  Cook,  526. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  contemporary  account 
of  the  heroic  death  of,  xliii.  421. 

Vanhomrigh,  Miss  Esther,  account  of  her 
connexion  with  Dean  Swift,  (as  Vanes- 
sa,) xxvii.  31 ;  of  her  retirement  from 
Dublin,  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  her  death,  35.  extracts  from  her 
letters  to  Swift,  37—4)0. 


Vansittart,  Mr,  acts  of  his  administration 
while  governor  of  Bengal,  xxxi.  13, 
14. 

,  Nicholas,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, impolitic  measures  of,  in  in- 
creasing the  duties  on  French  wines, 
with  a  view  to  discourage  the  use  of 
them,  xxxii.  67.     See  Bexlei/,  Lord. 

»  additional  duties  laid  by,  in  1813 
and  1819,  on  coffee,  to  prevent  the  na- 
tural increase  of  its  consumption,  xli. 
492. 

— — — ,  the  author  of  the  vicious  system 
of  taxation  introduced,  in  1809,  into  the 
timber- trade,  xliii.  343.  granted  there- 
by, and  by  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign 
iron,  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  to  the 
Canada  merchants,  ib.  ;  and  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  Britain  with  the  Bal- 
tic, 344,  345.  duties  laid  by,  on  fo- 
reign iron,  effectually  reduced  by  Messrs 
Robinson  and  Huskisson,  356. 

,  facts  of  one  brief  chapter  of  the 
financial  administration  of,  xlv.  171. 
effects  of  the  measures  of,  shown  in 
their  consequences,  172.  reciprocity 
system  introduced  by,  in  1815,  in  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  449.  cre- 
dit due  to,  not  appropriated  by  Mr  Hus- 
kisson, 450. 

— — ,  commercial  administration  of, 
rivalled  by  the  framers  of  the  American 
tariff,  xlviii.  390.  eloquent  descants 
of,  on  the  prohibitive  system,  rivalled 
by  the  legislators  of  America,  393. 

— — ,  impolitic  and  absurd  tax  laid  by, 
on  foreign  wool,  xlviii.  452.  system 
of,  anxiously  desired  by  the  wool-grow- 
ers, 453. 

Varina.     See  Wart/ng. 

Varioloid  epidemic  in  Edinburgh,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  account  of, 
xxxvii.  325.  See  Thomson.  See  Vac- 
cination. 

Vasari,  his  account  of  the  qualifications 
of  Tintoretto,  quoted,  xlviii.  61.  the 
introduction  to  his  life  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  quoted,  67.  a  charge  of  irreligion 
by,  against  Perugino,  on  what  founded, 
ib.  his  report  of  the  affectionate  terms 
used  by  Perugino,  in  speaking  of  his 
art,  68.  the  commencement  of  the  life 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by,  quoted,  86. 
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Vasco,  an  Italian  economist,  close  rea- 
soning of,  on  a  free  trade  in  money,  L. 
361.    passage  of,  quoted,  ib. 
Vatel,  maitre-d'hotel  of    the   Prince   of 
Conde,  singular  suicide  of,  related  by 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  xxxv.  oJ. 
Vatican,  neglected  state  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the,  xxx.  331. 
notice  of  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's,  add- 
ed to,  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  xxxi.  280. 
Vattel's  Law  of  Nations  quoted,  in  repro- 
bation of  the  principle  of  the  alienating 
of  sovereignty,  xxiii.  93. 

opinion  of,  on  the  explication  of 

contracts  in  public  law,  xlv.  244.  de- 
finition by,  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
casus  foederis,  quoted,  ib.  limitation 
by,  of  the  casus  foederis,  to  a  war  de- 
fensive in  its  principle,  245. 
Vaucluse,  fountain  of,  highest  and  lowest 

temperature  of,  xxx.  7,  note. 
Vaud,  the  Canton  de,  account,  of  a  new 
sect  in,   called,  in  derision,  Les  Mo- 
miers,  390.     specimen  of  legislation  by 
the  grand  council  of,  392.    occurrences 
in,  during  a  half-year's  non-execution 
of  the  law  against  the  Momiers,  399. 
transactions   in,  on  this   subject,   the 
very  worst  passages  in  the   Helvetic 
story,  400.     See  Persecutions. 
Vavassors,  or  free  tenants  of  mesne  lords, 
supposed  from  the  first  to  have  voted 
in   elections  of  knights  of  the  shire, 
xxvi.  343. 
Vedas,  the,  supposed  to  contain  the  words 

of  Brahma,  xxii.  400. 
Vedriani,  a  lawyer,  appointed  to  try  the 
liberals  at  Modena,  honourable  conduct 
of,  xxxix.  475.     dismissed,  ib. 
Vega  Real,  (or  Royal  Plain,  in  St  Do- 
mingo,) progress  of  Columbus  and  his 
attendants  to  the,  xlviii.  18. 
Vegetable  physiology,   Mr  Knight's  pa- 
pers on,  xxxlv.  359. 

" , Conversations  on,"  by  the  author 

of  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  L.  145. 
part  which  this  branch,  comprehending 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  plants 
in  a  state  of  health,  forms  of  a  large 
view  of  the  science  of  botany,  ib.  the 
Conversations  nearly  connected  with  the 
System  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  by 
M.  de  Candolle,  147.  origin  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Conversations,  ib.  pleasing 
and  instructive  manner  in  which  they 
communicate  the  useful  parts  of  the 
science  of  botany,  148.  in  the  study 
of  physiology,  anatomy  the  only  sure 
foundation,  ib.  difficulties  and  discord- 
ant opinions  regarding  the  anatomy  of 


plants,  ib.  149.  modern  opinions  re- 
garding the  structure  of  the  elementary 
organs  of  plants,  150 — 152.  views  of, 
on  the  vascular  system  of  plants,  152 — 
154.  great  importance  of  the  leaves 
in  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  sap,  154 — 156.  descent 
of  the  sap  by  the  bark,  established  by 
similar  proof  with  that  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  animals,  156,  157. 
views  on,  proposed  by  M.  Dutrochet, 
157 — 159.  alleged  agent  which  occa- 
sions the  motions  and  changes  of  vege- 
table fluids,  159.  difficulties  attending 
the  movements  of  the  sap,  as  explained 
by  means  of  this  agent,  160,  161.  va- 
rious attempts  made  long  before  Du- 
trochet, to  explain  certain  animal,  as 
well  as  vegetable  functions,  by  the  aid 
of  electricity,  162.  unfounded  claims 
of  Dutrochet  to  new  and  important 
views  in,  ib,  163. 
Vegetable  remainspreserved  in  chalcedony, 
remarks  on,  by  Dr  Macculloch,  xxviii. 
192. 
Vegetables,  method  of  preserving  from 

freezing,  xxiii.  Ill,  112. 
Vegetation  of  plants.  Sir  H.  Davy's  lec- 
ture on,  xxii.  257.   his  opinions  on  the 
structure  and  germination  of  seeds,  258. 
not  stated  whether  founded  on  his  own 
experiments ;    completely  opposed   to 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  experiment 
by  Scheele,  Cruickshank,  and  De  Saus- 
sure,  ib.     conversion  of  the  starch  of 
the  seed  into  sugar,  ib.    his  hypothesis 
regarded  as  mere  chemical  speculation, 
259.     influence  which  growing  plants 
exert  on  the  air,  260.     Mr  Ellis's  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  and  Sir  H. 
Davy's  objections  to  them  discussed^ 
261—266. 
Vegetius,  passage  from,  showing  the  use 
of  telegraphic  means  of  communication 
in  the  time  of  Valentinian,  xxxii.  368. 
Vehrli,  M.,  assistant  to  M.  Fellenberg,  in 
the  school  of  industry  at  Hofwyl,  xxxi. 
157,  159,  160.     account  of  him,  xxxii. 
490,  496,  497. 
"  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,"  one  of 
the  poems  of  Mr  Moore's  Lalla  Rookb, 
outline  of  the  fable  of,  with  extracts 
and  remarks,  xxix.  9 — 18. 
Velara,  a  Greek  physician,  account  of,  by 

Dr  Holland,  xxv.  474—480. 
Veli  Pasha,  Governor  of  Thessaly,  xxv. 

473. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  testimony  of,  to  the 

eminence  of  Menander,  xlvii.  419. 
Velocity,  terminal,  of  descending  bodies; 
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Sir  H.  Douglas's  experiments  upon, 
xxxviii.  4<74!. 

Veins,  Breislak's  tlieory  of  the  formation 
of,  xxvii.  158. 

of  Cornwall,  Mr  W.  Phillips's  pa- 
per on  the,  xxviii.  183. 

Vendee,  La,  description  of  the  country, 
and  character  of  the  people  of,  xxvi.  6. 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  first 
disturbances  in,  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 8.  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, 9.  abstract  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  war  in  1793  and  1794, 
13—34. 

Venetian  school  of  painting,  remarks  on 
Mr  Sass's  attempt  to  depreciate  the,  as 
compared  with  the  Roman,  xxx.  531. 

Vengeance,  Dante's  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to,  xxix.'458,  xxx.  345. 

Venice,  observations  on,  by  Mr  Eustace, 
xxi.  388. 

— — ,  infamous  conduct  of  Bonaparte 
to,  xxvii.  471. 

,  means  by  which  she  acquired  her 

authority  in  the  Adriatic,  xxxii.  264. 
her  treaty  of  federation  with  Parga  in 
1401,  and  subsequent  generous  conduct 
to  that  small  state  up  to  the  period  of 
her  own  fall  in  1797,  265.  circum- 
stances which  rendered  that  alliance  of 
importance  to  her,  266.  her  other  pos- 
sessions on  the  coast  of  Albania,  ib. 
her  conduct  to  Ali  Pacha,  273.  her 
subjugation  by  France  in  1797,  275. 

,  new  collection  of  materials  for 
the  history  of,  noticed,  xlvi.  75.  cha- 
racter of  the  Memoirs  of  Professor 
Gallicioli,  on  the  early  history  and  man- 
ners of,  76.  earliest  annalists  of,  not 
older  than  the  thirteenth  century,  ib. 
a  rapid  survey  proposed  of  the  proud 
and  singular  democracy  of,  77.  peo- 
pled by  a  small  band  of  fugitives,  go- 
verned (A.D,  420)  by  magistrates  from 
Padua,  80.  executive  power  of,  vested 
(a.d.  503)  in  a  single  tribune,  81.  af- 
fected  to  be  considered  by  Charlemagne 
as  a  dependency  of  his  empire,  82. 
power  of  the  Doges  in,  when  first 
elected,  83.  office  of  Doge  restored  in, 
after  the  death  of  the  fifth  Maestro  della 
Milixia,  84.  body  of  magistrates  in, 
called  Awogadore  del  Comun  ;  number, 
peculiar  power,  and  functions  of,  ib. 
increase  of  'the  population  and  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of,  86.  inference 
drawn  from  the  frequent  deposition  of 
Doges  in,  ib.  new  constitution  of, 
(1172,)  after  the  assassination  of  the 
forty-third  Doge  of,  87.    prosperity  of, 


increases  with  the  glories  of  her  victo- 
ries, and  the  extent  of  conquests  by, 
88.  project  of  getting  possession  of 
Egypt,  entertained  by,  90.  only  an 
indirect  part  taken  by,  in  the  wars  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  church,  91.  Ar- 
via  in  Romagna,  the  first  acquisition  of, 
on  terra  firma,  ib.  revolution  in,  in 
favour  of  the  aristocracy,  prepared 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  92.  an- 
cient families  of,  begin  to  disdain  trade, 
and  to  aspire  to  the  guidance  of  the  de- 
mocratical  spirit,  ib.  private  feuds  in, 
assumed  the  aspect  and  the  weapons  of 
civil  war,  94.  consequences  of  the 
quarrel  of  Tiepolo  and  Dandolo,  ib. 
new  mode  of  electing  the  head  of  the 
government  of,  95.  increase  of  the  po- 
pular party  in,  under  the  guidance  of 
Giovanni  Dandolo,  97.  introduction  of 
the  Secret  Inquisition  into,  (a.d.  1286,) 

98.  character  and  results  of  the  first 
treaty  concluded  by,  with  the  Vatican, 

99.  crisis  in  the  liberties  of,  (1289,) 

100.  project  of  establishing  an  here- 
ditary aristocracy  in,  entertained  by  the 
Doge  Gradenigo,  101.  second  period 
in  the  history  of,  (a.d.  1309,)  ending 
with  its  fall,  ib.  disgraceful  submission 
of  an  ambassador  of,  to  the  Pope,  104. 
commencement  of  the  reign  in,  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  ib.  power  of  the 
nobles  of,  arrogated  by  a  narrow  oli- 
garchy, 105.  consequences  of  this  on 
the  ducal  state  and  authority,  ib.  106. 
end  of  the  first  ten  centuries  of  her 
history,  the  commencement  of  the  new 
and  peculiar  constitution  by  which  she 
is  remembered,  ib. 

Venice,  statements  respecting  the  rate  of 
mortality  in,  xlix.  24. 

Veracini,  a  celebrated  violin  player,  anec- 
dote of,  xxxiii.  369. 

Veretz  in  Touraine,  case  of  oppression  of 
the  vicar  of,  as  stated  by  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  xlix.  43. 

Verona,  description  of,  by  Mr  Eustace, 
xxi.  383. 

,  MS.  treasures  of  the  library  of 
the  Chapter  of,  xlviii.  381.  fortunate 
discovery  of  Niebuhr  at,  383. 

,  Congress  of.     See  Holt/  Alliance. 

Verres,  Cicero's  two  last  pleadings  against, 
translated  by  Kelsall,  xxii.  127.  See 
Cicero, 

Verses  on  the  Torso,  by  Mr  Rogers,  ex- 
tract from,  xxii.  40. 

on  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the 

same,  extract  from,  xxii.  41. 

Versification,   English,  depends  on    ac- 
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cented  and  unaccented  syllables,  xxxv. 
424     N.B.  See  English  Hexameters. 

Versification,  rhythmical  and  metrical, 
distinction  between,  xxvii.  416.  Chau- 
cer's improvements  in,  419. 

Vertot's  Roman  Revolutions,  a  book  re- 
commended for  the  study  of  kings  in 
their  boyhood,  xxx.  210. 

Vesuvius,  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of, 
by  Padre  della  Torre,  xxxii.  431.  Gio- 
eni's  work  on  the  lithology  of,  ib. 
Breislak's  work,  ib.  Dr  Clarke's  de- 
scription of  an  attempt  to  ascend  it  in 
1793,  while  a  stream  of  lava  was  flow- 
ing, 438.  his  vivid  description  of  the 
state  of,  during  an  eruption,  xliv.  225. 
,  matter  thrown  out  by,  far  exceeds 
the  bulk  of  the  mountain,  xlv.  302. 
quiescent  state  of,  succeeded  by  earth- 
quakes, and  then  by  eruptions,  -305. 
products  of,  sink  into  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  those  of  ^Etna, 

Veto,  the,  discussion  of  the  justice  or  po- 
licy of  requiring  this,  or  any  other  se- 
curity, from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
previous  to  their  emancipation,  xxvii. 
310—338. 

Vetus  Jus  Frisicum,  account  of  the,  xxxii. 
21. 

Vicario  and  Vicegerente,  offices  of  the,  at 
Rome,  nature  of,  xxxi.  278. 

Vice-Chancellor,  pamphlets  on  the  pro- 
ject of  creating  one,  xxi.  103.  a  scheme 
involving  great  change  and  alteration  in 
the  jurisprudence  and  constitution  of 
the  realm,  104.  regarded  as  pernicious, 
and  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  evil, 
ib.  supposed  causes  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  Cliancery  suits,  103.  duties,  &c. 
of  the  proposed  officer,  107.  business 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  what  part  of  it 
he  can  transfer,  108.  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  change,  109.  risk 
of  conflict  between  the  two  assistant 
Chancellors,  110.  great  increase  of 
crown  patronage  by  the  creation  of  the 
office,  113. 

,  appointment  of,  not  a  remedy  for 

delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  xxxix. 
254. 
Vicenza,  a  colony  of  some  Transalpine 
nation  still  existing  ^there,  called  Sette 
Commune,  xxi.  .386. 
Vienna,  account  of,  during  the  congress 
in  1814,  by  Dr  Bright,  xxxi.  215.  the 
assembly  of  the  Redoute,  216.  the 
Prater,  217.  low  state  of  education, 
218.     dinner  and  evening  party,  219. 

,  Congress  of.     See  Congress. 

View,  The,  and  other  poems,  by  Chandos 


Leigh,  xxxv.  131.  character  of,  135. 
specimens  of,  139. 

"  View  of  the  Present  State  and  Future 
Prospects  of  the  Free  Trade,  and  Colo- 
nization of  India."     See  India. 

Vigenere,  Blaise  de,  account  given  by,  of 
Michael  Angelo's  manner  of  working  in 
marble,  xxxii.  339. 

Vigne,  Casimir  de  la.     See  Lavigne. 

"  Vija  Ganita,  or  Algebra  of  the  Hindus, 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Bhas- 
cara,  by  Mr  Colebrook,"  xxrx.  141.  (See 
Bija  Ganita,  and  Slrachey.)  view  of 
its  different  parts,  154—157.  See  Cole- 
brooke. 

Villani,  Filippo,  his  biographical  account 
of  Dante,  xxx.  330. 

,  Giovanni,  reference  to  his  History 

of  Florence  for  several  points  in  the 
Life  of  Dante,  xxx.  325,  7iote.  328,  note. 
334. 

Villele,  M.  de,  his  apology  for  the  conduct 
of  France,  in  relation  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  xli.  201. 

Villiers,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
character  of,  xxxiii.  323. 

Villiers  Stuart,  Mr,  first-rate  power  as  an 
orator  exhibited  by,  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  xlv.  513. 

Villot,  M.,  attempt  made  by,  to  determine 
thfriduration  of  a  generation  at  Paris, 
xlix.  27. 

Vincent,  Rev.  Dr  William,  remarks  of,  on 
the  position  of  the  ancient  Susa,  quoted 
by  Mr  Kinneir,  xxii.  413. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  observations  on  the 
character  of,  xxxii.  326.  anecdotes, 
history,  and  description  of  his  great  pic- 
ture, the  Last  Supper,  327—332.  his 
other  works  of  art,  333.  distinguished 
rank  as  a  scientific  writer,  ib.  his  ac- 
count of  the  operation  of  fire  more  in- 
structive and  original  than  that  of  Ba- 
con, a  century  afterwards,  ib. 

Vinci,  improvement  in  operas  introduced 
by,  in  separating  the  vocal  from  the  in- 
strumental part,  xxxiii.  371. 

*' Vindication  of  the  Enquiry  intoCharitable 
Abuses,  with  an  exposure  of  the  mis- 
representations contained  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,"  xxxi.  497.  author's  ex- 
planation of  who  are  meant  by  the  "  low- 
er orders,"  536 — 538.  character  of 
the  work,  546. 

Vine,  the  cultivation  of  the,  the  only 
branch  of  agriculture  in  which  the 
French  surpass  the  rest  of  Europe, 
xxxii.  355. 
Vines,  anciently  grown  in  England,  how 
accounted  for,  xxx.  23. 
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Violence  and  outrage,  tlie  crimes  of  rude 
society,  xxxiii.  131. 

Violet,  the,  was  the  secret  synabol  by 
which  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  de- 
noted their  chief  and  recognised  each 
other,  xxiv.  511. 

Virgil,  curious  reason  for  a  periphrasis  of, 
in  description,  given  by  Servius,  xlv. 
332. 

Virginia,  first  impressions  on  arriving  from 
England  in  ;  state  of  society ;  aspect  of 
the  country;  eflFect  of  negro  slavery,  xxx. 
124—127,  xxxi.  146.  qualification  for  a 
vote  in,  201. 

"  Virginius,  a  Tragedy,  by  James  Sheridan 
Knowles,"  xxxviii.  177. 

Virtues,  domestic,  great  want  of,  in  the 
character  of  the  Hindoos,  xxix.  398. 

Visigoths,  the,  early  history  of,  more  un- 
satisfactory than  that  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean nation,  xxxi.  104.  conquered 
Spain  before  their  laws  were  reduced 
to  writing,  95.  succession  of  monarchs 
by  whom  their  legal  code  was  formed 
and  revised,  98 — 101.  account  of  the 
digests  of  it  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  101 
— 105.  this  code  an  evidence  of  their 
cruelty  and  profligacy,  as  well  as  of 
their  advanced  civilisation,  ib.  gradual 
disappearance  of  their  language,  107. 
the  civil  law  introduced  among  them, 
109 — 112.  their  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  more  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  than  their  writ- 
ten code,  ib.  remarkable  relics  of  it,  in 
the  mode  of  electing  their  military  and 
naval  officers  by  juries  of  twelve,  113 — 
119.  details  respecting  their  criminal 
jurisprudence,  119 — 132.  See  Spain. 
See  Gothic  Laws. 

in  Spain,  account  of  their  political 
constitution,  xxii.  53 — 56. 

"  Vision    of    Judgment,    a,  by   Robert 

•Southey,"  xxxv.  422—436. 

Visions,  multitude  of,  which  existed  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  to  the 
time  of  Dante,  xxx.  319.  notice  of  some 
of  them,  329,  note. 

"  Vita  Apologetica  della  Santa  Memoria 
del  Sommo  Pontifice  Pio  VI.  Pelle- 
grino  Apostolico,"  xxxi.  271.  remarks 
on  it,  ib.     See  Pius  VI. 

Vital  principle.  See  Life:  Hunter,  John  ; 
and  Ahernethy,  John. 

Vives,  Ludovicus,  his  annotations  on  St 
Augustine's  City  of  God,  xxiv.  66. 

Vivian,  Rev.  Richard,  extracts  from  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
xxix.  280,  note,  291,  292,  notes. 


Viviani,  Professor,  his  travels  in  the  Ap- 
ennines of  Liguria,  xxvii.  149,  note. 

Volcanic  island,  account  of  one  which 
started  up  in  1797  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  OonalUschca,  by  Lisiansky,  xxiii. 
347. 

Volcanoes,  curious  and  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting,  collected  by  Pinkerton, 
xxiii.  77. 

of  the  Andes,  account  of,  by  Hum- 
boldt, xxiv.  142.  Cotopaxl,  ib.  Capac- 
Urcu,  144.  Joriillo,  ib. 

'  '  supposed  sound  of,  heard  by  Cap- 

tains Lewis  and  Clarke  near  the  falls  of 
the  Missouri,  xxiv.  435. 

'  observations    on,    by   Breislak, 

xxvii.  161, 

— — — ,  causes  of  the  imperfect  and  inac- 
curate accounts  we  have  of  the  pheno- 
mena of,  xxxii.  430.  assertions  and 
theories  of  Delia  Torre,  of  Gioeni,  and 
of  Breislak,  on  the  subject  of  Vesuvius, 
431.  DrE.  D.  Clarke's  doctrine  stated, 
with  remarks  on  it,  433.  a  more  plan- 
sible  explanation  of  volcanic  phenome- 
na, 434—438. 

" ,  Description  of  active  and  ex- 
tinct," &c.  by  Dr  Charles  Daubeny, 
xlv.  295.  careful  examination  of,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  dispel  the  obscurities 
of  geology,  296.  Dr  Daubeny  the  most 
scientific  enquirer  into  the  whole  range 
of  the  phenomena  of,  297.  his  work  on, 
how  divided,  298.  heat  of,  to  what  causes 
formerly  ascribed,  299.  DrD.'s  hypothe- 
sis, 300.  products  of,  how  enumerated 
and  arranged,  301.  materials  acted  up- 
on in,  situated  at  a  great  depth,  302. 
access  of  water  to  the  inflammable  ba- 
ses of,  how  accounted  for,  303.  pheno- 
mena of,  in  eruption,  as  connected  with 
the  action  of  water  on  their  metallic 
bases,  304.  connexion  of  eruptions 
from,  with  earthquakes,  305.  compari- 
son, by  Dr  Daubeny,  between  the  pro- 
ducts of,  and  the  older  rock  formations, 
306,  307.  observations  on  the  extinct 
and  active,  of  Italy,  308—310.  an- 
tiquity of,  instanced  in  Etna,  311,  312. 
prodigious  force  and  extent  of  the  ac- 
tion of,  313.  action  of,  seems  to  have 
produced  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  313 — 315.  extinct,  de- 
fined, 315,  316.  seat  of  extinct,  in 
France,  316.  extinct,  of  Hungary,  pro- 
ducts of,  examined,  319. 

Volsunga  Saga,  the,  from  what  sour- 
ces compiled,  and  sketch  of,  xxvi. 
183. 

Volney's  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  Mr 
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Elphinston's  testimony  to  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  of,  xxv.  417. 

Volney,  Comte,  "  L'Alfabet  Europeen 
applique  aux  Langues  Asiatiques ; 
ouvrage  ^lementaire,  utile  a  tout  voya- 
geur  en  Asie,"  xxxi.  368.  Phenician  ori- 
gin of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  Pelasgic  ori- 
gin of  the  Latin,  369.  origin  of  the  He- 
braic character,  370  ;  of  the  Arabic, 
371.  Indian  or  Sanscrit,  ib.  Volney*B 
former  work  on  the  simplification  of 
Oriental  languages,  372.  his  idea  of  an 
universal  alphabet ;  reasoning  by  which 
he  supports  its  utility,  .373.  contents  of 
the  work,  374.  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  executing  his  project,  ib. 

,  amusing  description  by,  of  the 
miseries  accompanying  the  change  of 
society,  xxxvi.  76. 

,  generalization  made  by,  from  the 
propagation  of  the  Mamelukes,  L.  445. 
striking  prediction  by,  of  the  mortal 
agony  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  quo- 
ted, 462. 

Voltaire,  styled  by  Grimm, "  The  Patriarch 
of  the  Holy  Philosophical  Church,"  xxi. 
267.  his  infamous  conduct  to  Madlle. 
Raucour,  268.  manner  in  which  he 
treated  Pigalle  the  sculptor,  270.  the 
Abbe  Coyer,  271.  his  bon-mot  respect- 
ing Haller,  ib.  his  return  to  Paris,  272. 
his  visit  to  the  theatre,  273.  his  last 
moments,  274.  anecdotes  of  him  by 
Baron  Grimm,  xxiii.  318.  feelings  ex- 
cited  by  the  representation  of  his  Me- 
rope  in  1824,  xxiii.  479.  observations 
on  his  dramatic  character  by  Schlegel, 
xxvi.  91. 

.  and  his  niece,  character  of,  by 

Mad.  d'Epinay,  xxxi.  31. 

his  manner  of  treating  the  ques- 


tion of  the  deluge ;  his  doubts  of  the 
existence  of  fossil  bodies,  and  denial  of 


their  connexion   with  that  event,  &c. 
xxxix.  201. 

Voltaire,  account  of  the  Regent  Orleans 
by,  quoted,  xli.  298. 

,  vindicates  the  early  scriptural 
dramas  of  France,  xlvi.  376.  per- 
formed in  his  own  theatre  the  part  of 
Cicero  in  his  RoTne  Sauvee,  380. 

,  indignant  and  noble  answer  by, 
to  a  brutal  remark  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, xlvii.  285. 

,  made  a  believer  by  the  spectacle 

of  the  universe,  L.  317.  remark  of,  on 
the  greatness  of  Czar  Peter,  quoted,  466. 

Volterra,  meritorious  exertions  of  the 
Guarnacci  in  carrying  on  excavations 
at,  L.  374.  riches  of  its  Etruscan  col- 
lections displayed  by  Inghirami,  ib. 

Voyage  round  the  world  in  1803,  4,  5,  6. 
See  Lisiansky. 

— — —  en  Savoie,  en  Pieraont,  a  Nice,  et 
a  Genes.     See  Miller. 

'  of  Discovery,  Account  of  a,  to  the 
west  coast  of  Corea,  and  the  great  Loo 
Choo  Island.     See  Hall. 

of  H.  M.   S.  Alceste.     See  3/'- 

Leod. 

-  to  Spitzbergen.    See  Laing, 

of  Discovery  in  H.  M.  S.  Isabella 

and  Alexander.     See  Ross. 

up  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1817.  See 

Heude. 

en  Ecosse,  et  aux  lies  Hebrides. 

See  Necfrer  de  Saussure. 

to  Cochin-China.     See  }Fhite. 

.  to  Africa  in  1820.     See  HuUon. 

dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyren- 


a'ique,  &c.  See  Pacho.   See  Cyrenaica. 

Voyages  and  Travels,  in  1809,  1810,  and 
1811.     See  Gait. 

Voyages  undertaken  to  explore  the  north- 
west passage,  brief  summary  of  the,  xxx, 
40—58. 


w 


Waddington,  Rev.  George,  "  Journal  of 
a  Visit  to  some  parts  of  .Ethiopia,"  xli. 
181.  track  of,  comprised  the  kingdoms 
of  Dongola  and  Merawe,  182.  strange 
ideas  of,  on  the  colour  of  the  Shageia  of 
Merawe,  183.  country  described  by, 
which  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  modern 


geographers,  186,  187.  follows  Diodo- 
rus  in  ascribing  to  the  arts  of  Egypt  an 
Ethiopian  origin,  193.  observations  in 
contradiction  of  this  opinion,  ib.  194. 
Wade,  Dr,  his  geographical  description 
of  Assam,  xxii.  333.  extracts  from, 
335. 
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Wadinoon,  an  African  town,  cruel  treat- 
ment received  by  Adams  and  other 
Christian  slaves  there,  xxvi.  397. 

Wages  of  labour,  statutes  relative  to  the, 
xxii.  193. 

,  Mr  Malthus's  argument  to  prove, 
that  when  the  money  price  of  corn  is 
high,  the  wages  of  labour  corresponding 
will  give  the  labourer  an  equal  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries,  and  a  great- 
er command  over  the  luxuries  of  life, 
than  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low, 
xxiv.  494.  discussion  of  this  argument, 
and  doubts  suggested  as  to  its  correct- 
ness, 501 — 504. 

,  prinqiples  which  determine  the 
rate  of,  xxx.  65.  a  rise  or  fall  in,  not  at- 
tended by  a  proportionate  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  price  of  commodities, 
68.  distinction  between  the  money 
price  and  the  real  price  of,  69.  the  price 
of  commodities  may  be  reduced  by  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  70.  effect 
of  a  direct  tax  on,  84. 

,  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life 
equivalent  to  a  tax  on,  xxxiii.  160.  dis- 
advantageous position  in  which  the  la- 
bourer is  placed  thereby,  compared  with 
the  agriculturist  or  manufacturer,  ib. 
wretched  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity when  they  are  so  low  as  barely 
to  enable  them  to  exist,  162.  high 
wages  the  most  effectual  means  for 
promoting  industry,  331.  present 
wretched  state  of  the  operative  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  from  lovv  wa- 
ges, 332—336. 

-,  ought  never  to  be  controlled  by 


the  interference  of  the  legislature,  xxxix. 
318.  comparative  state  of,  in  different 
branches,  326,  327.  when  lovv,  can 
never  be  advantageous,  333.  should 
be  elevated  as  high  as  possible,  ib.  ob- 
jections to  this  completely  at  variance 
with  principle  and  experience,  334.  a 
high  rate  of  wages  never  discouraged 
industry,  ib. ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  unremitting  and 
assiduous  exertion,  335.  the  permanent 
degradation  of  wages  disastrous  to  any 
country,  ib. 

,  rise  or  fall  of,  the  cause  of  the 

increase  or  diminution  of  the  profits  of 
agriculture,  xl.  ]  1.  distinction  between 
absolute  and  proportional,  14.  more 
favourable  to  the  American  than  the 
British  labourer,  16.  effect  of  varia- 
tions in,  on  the  profits  of  agriculturists, 
&c  24.  power  of  regulating,  placed  in 
the  labourer's  hands,  26.  miserable  con- 


sequences of  a  great  reduction  of,  ib. 
fell  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
necessaries  during  the  late  war,  27, 
28. 

Wages,  Report  of  a  Committee  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on,  quoted,  as  to 
the  evils  of  the  allowance  system  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  xlvii.  320. 

Wahabees,  or  Wehhabites,  account  of,  by 
Mr  Corancez,  xxv.  438.  their  history 
remains  to  be  written,  440.  particu- 
lars of  their  founder,  and  their  history 
up  to  1813,  derived  from  Ali  Bey's 
Travels,  xxvii.  439—444. 

•  ,  the  power  of  the,  nearly  crushed 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
xxxiv.  111.  their  stoppage  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  the  cause  of  the  in- 
troduction of  English  West  India  cof- 
fee into  Syria,  U). 

Wahlenberg,  Dr,  account  of  his  four  jour- 
neys into  Lapland,  xxii.  173.  descrip- 
tion of  Sulitelma,  the  highest  mountain 
of,  ib.  his  scale  of  the  geography  of 
plants,  174. 

Wajo  Bugis,  the,  of  the  island  of  Celebes, 
the  great  carriers  of  the  trade  of  the 
Indian  islands,  xxix.  39,  40. 

Wake,  Archbishop,  did  not  require  any 
explanation  of  the  Thirty- Nine  Articles 
from  candidates  for  holy  orders,  xxxvii. 
440.' 

Wakefield,  Edward,  evidence  of,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 
xxviii.  438 — 440.  his  discoveries  led 
to  an  investigation,  441.  his  opinion 
of  the  asylum  connected  with  Guy's 
Hospital,  443. 

— — — ,  extracts  from  his  Account  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  state  of  the  people,  xxi. 
354,  355,  358,  359. 

.,  his  account  of  the  degradation  of 


the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  xxix.  126. 

,  his  account  of  the  circumstance 
which  made  the  abolition  of  agistment 
tithe  stand  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, xxxiv.  73.  his  picture  of  the 
scenes  which  take  place  in  Ireland 
from  the  levying  of  th?  tithes,  75. 

,  remarks  of,  on  the  causes  of  the 

irritation  and  discontent  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  xxxvii.  67.  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Irish  bishops,  74.  on  the  ini- 
quities of  the  tithe  system,  76.  on  the 
abuse  in  the  office  of  sheriff,  81.  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  magistracy,  82.  on 
the  system  of  making  freeholders,  106, 
107. 

;  his  work  on  Ireland  quoted;  to 
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prove  the  ignorant  hatred  of  Catholics 
entertained  by  Protestants,  xli.  363. 
considers  the  Catholic  penal  code  as 
the  grand  source  of  discord  in  Ireland, 
364.  opinion  of,  regarding  the  securities 
demanded  by  Lord  Eldon,  366.  regrets 
the  system  of  Irish  magistracy,  368.  re- 
probates the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  in 
Ireland,  372.  contrasts  the  conduct  of 
the  regular  troops  with  that  of  the  militia 
and  yeomanry,  373.  his  estimate  of  the 
rental  of  the  estates  of  five  Irish  bi- 
shops, 376.  affecting  picture  drawn 
by,  of  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  poor 
peasantry  of  Ireland  by  the  tithe  sys- 
tem, 378.  testimony  of,  to  the  fatal 
consequences  of  subletting  farms,  395. 
strong  statement  by,  respecting  the  pas- 
sion for  acquiring  political  influence, 
which  prevails  among  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  400.  his  reprobation  of  the 
manner  of  conveying  popular  education 
in  the  country,  404. 

Wakefield,  E.,  testimony  of,  quoted,  on  the 
comparative  management  of  the  estates 
of  resident  and  absentee  landlords  in  Ire- 
land, xliii.  69.  statement  of,  on  the 
effect  of  perpetual  leases,  referred  to, 
70.  shameful  story  of  an  eminent 
landlord  and  his  agent,  cited  from,  71. 

— — — ,  statement  by,  regarding  the  apa- 
thy of  the  Catholics  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land, xlv.  54. 

,  Edward  Gibbon,  "  Trial  of,  for  a 

Conspiracy,  and  for  the  Abduction  of 
Miss  Ellen  Turner,"  xlvii.  100.  detail 
of  the  case  for  which  he  was,  witli 
others,  put  on  trial,  ib.  extreme  reme- 
dy of  legislative  interference  to  dissolve 
the  unconsummated  marriage  of,  consi- 
dered, 101.  merits  of  the  legal  ques- 
tion thus  held  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  examined, 
102.  examination  of  a  Scotch  lawyer 
called  to  prove  that  this  marriage  was 
good  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  was  contracted,  105.  amount  of  this 
evidence,  106.     See  Marriage. 

Walcheren,  a  minister  thanked  for  the  ex- 
pedition to,  by  Parliament,  xliv.  461. 

Waldegrave,  Earl,  "  Memoirs  of,  from 
1754tol758,"xxxvii.  1.  character  of  the 
work,  3.  his  descent,  4.  governor  to 
the  Prince  (Geo.  III.),  7.  his  plan  to 
induce  him  to  study,  8.  his  treatment 
by  the  princess,  12.  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion,  13.  resigns  his  situation  ; 
selected  by  George  II.  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration,  14.  refuses  to  join  the  op- 
position; his  death,  15.     his  honour- 


able conduct  during  his  charge  of  the 
prince,  16.  portrait  of  George  III.  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  by,  17. 

Waldegrave,  Lady,  her  sufferings  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  described  by  Ho- 
race Walpole,  xxxi.  92,  her  second 
marriage,  ib. 

Wales,  sensible  remarks  on  the  state  of 
society  in,  by  Dr  Clarke,  xliv.  230. 

,  Princess  dowager  of,  her  treatment 

by  George  II.,  xxxvii.  4.  her  opinion 
of  Earl  Waldegrave,  8.  her  displea- 
sure with  the  king's  government,  ib, 
renews  her  connexion  with  Pitt  and  his 
friends,  9.  her  aversion  to  the  propo- 
sed marriage  of  her  son,  10.  forms  an 
opposition  to  the  government,  11. 
treatment  of  Earl  Waldegrave,  12. 

Walkinshaw,  Mrs,  mistress  to  the  Pre- 
tender, account  of  Mr  M'Namara's  mis- 
sion in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  prince 
to  send  her  away,  xxxii.  87,  88. 

Wall  of  China,  details  respecting  it,  xlviii. 
218. 

Wall,  Governor  of  Gorec,  case  of,  instan- 
ced to  show  the  thirst  for  equal  law 
and  love  of  justice  which  prevail  among 
the  English  people,  xli.  478. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  exhibited  by  Dr 
Lingard  as  an  outlaw  and  a  murderer, 
xlii.  29. 

Right  Hon.  Thomas,  now  Lord, 


his  bills  for  amendment  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  beneficial  effects  of,  xxxviii. 
485,  489.  extract  from  his  speech  on 
the  warehousing  system,  492.  on  a 
free  trade,  493.  his  skill  in  detecting 
Irish  jobs,  xli.  152. 

-,  address  to,  from  the  shipowners, 


thanking  him  for  his  changes  in  the  na- 
vigation laws,  xlv.  447.  bills  introdu- 
ced  by,  effected  the  only  great  modifica- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  the  old  na- 
vigation laws,  449. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  afterwards  Igarl  of 
Orford,  his  blunt  manner  of  offering  a 
bribe  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  xxxii.  77.  his  saying  that 
every  man  had  his  price  satisfactorily 
proved,  78.  open  venality  practised  by 
him  during  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration, XXV.  213. 

— — — ,  leader  [of  a  division  of  the  Whig 
party,  xxxvii.  25.  his  wise  and  liberal 
policy  as  a  minister ;  his  character  as  a 
man,  26,  27.  causes  of  his  resigna- 
tion, 28.     his  son's  account  of  it,  29. 

,  Hon.  Horace,  afterwards  Earl  of 

Orford,  "  Letters  from,  to  George  Mon- 
tagu, Esq.  from  1736  to  1770,"  xxxi.  80. 
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his  character,  tb.  visitors  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  82.  his  remarks  on  Gray,  84  ;  on 
the  account  of  Addison's  death-bed 
scene,  ib.  his  heartlessness  to  his 
friends  and  dependants,  85.  his  avarice, 
86.  his  remarks  on  Mason,  ib.  j  on 
Shakspeare's  Cymbeline,  ib.  his  dia- 
logue with  Hogarth,  87.  peep  into 
Harry  Fielding's  private  hours,  89.  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
90.  his  visit  to  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
seat  of  the  Byrons,  ib.  visit  to  Hough- 
ton, 91.  Lord  Waldegrave's  death 
and  Lady  Waldegrave's  sorrow,  92. 
anecdote  of  the  Percy  and  the  Dou- 
glas ;  editor's  absurdity  in  leaving  some 
names  unprinted,  and  others  filled  up, 
93.  expensive  form  of  the  book  cen- 
sured, ib. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II.,"  by,  xxxvii.  1.  no  part 
of  our  domestic  history  so  imperfectly 
known  to  us  as  the  interval  between  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
the  death  of  George  II.,  ib.  authors 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
slight  knowledge  of  it  we  do  pos- 
sess ;  Mr  Coxe,  Lord  Melcombe,  Mr 
Glover,  2,  3.  notice  of  Lord  Orford, 
and  sketch  of  his  personal  and  literary 
character,  19,  20.  his  account  of  the 
Old  Pretender  and  his  court,  22,  23. 
the  circumstances  of  his  father's  resig- 
nation in  1742,  29.  period  when  his 
Memoirs  commence,  34.  his  characters 
of  Pitt  and  Fox,  36  ;  of  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  37.  relations  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  rupture  of  the  former  with 
the  latter,  39.  subsequent  negotiations 
between  them,  41.  circumstances  at- 
tending the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  Admiral  Byng,  41.  discovery 
of  George  III.'s  concern  with  the  ca- 
bals for  office  at  the  close  of  his  grand- 
father's reign,  44.  interest  and  value 
of  these  memoirs,  and  striking  passages 
pointed  out  in  them,  46. 

,  patronage  of,  to  Essex  the  archi- 
tect, xlix.  422. 

,  Rev.  Robert,  his  inscription  on 

the  tomb  of  John  Tweddell  at  Athens, 
XXV.  287. 

,  services  of,  to  the  posthumous 
fame  of  Dr  E.  D.  Clarke,  xliv.  246. 

Walsh,  Robert,  "  An  Appeal  from  the 
Judgments  of  Great  Britain,  respecting 
the  United  States  of  America,  Part  L, 
containing  an  historical  outline  of  their 
merits  and   wrongs  as   colonies,   and 


Strictures  on  the  Calumnies  of  British 
Writers,"  xxxiii.  395.  object  of  the 
author's  book,  in  which  we  wish  him 
success,  396.  the  principal  and  avow- 
ed part  must  be  regretted  and  reproba- 
ted ;  a  design  to  excite  among  his  coun- 
trymen a  general  animosity  against  Eng- 
land, in  return  for  that  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  entertained  by  the  English 
against  them,  ib.  no  new  statements  or 
views  in  his  Historical  Sketch,  397. 
general  and  admitted  facts  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  colonies  and  mother  coun- 
try, t6.  circumstances  which  have 
tended  to  keep  up  bad  humour  between 
the  two  since  the  separation,  398.  Mr 
W.'s  vindication  proceeds  altogether  on 
false  data ;  the  great  majority  of  the 
British  nation  being  decidedly  friendly 
to  America,  and  the  opposite  senti- 
ments being  confined  to  a  small  and  de- 
clining party,  398 — 402.  circumstances 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  which 
should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affinity 
between  the  two  countries,  403.  refu- 
tation of  the  charges  he  has  brought 
against  this  Journal,  406—427.  (See 
Edinburgh  Review.)  remarks  on  the 
charges  he  has  made  against  England, 
427.  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  whole 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  in- 
sult and  an  injury  to  find  any  fault  with 
any  thing  in  America,  &c.,  429.  re- 
markable trait  which  this  displays,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  worst  and  most  un- 
fortunat'e  consequences  of  a  republican 
government,  ib.  the  sovereign  people, 
of  all  sovereigns,  the  most  obnoxious  to 
adulation,  430.  concluding  remarks 
and  hints  to  the  author,  ih. 

Walsh,  Robert,  "  A  Letter  on  the  Genius 
and  Dispositions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment," published  in  1810,  extract  from, 
giving  a  description  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  England, 
xxxiii.  423^ — 425.  contrast  which  that 
presents  with  the  same  author's  pic- 
ture of  them  in  1819,  425.  how  ac- 
counted for,  426. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Dr  R.,  "Narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney from  Constantinople  to  England" 
by,  L.  437.  his  account  of  the  Greeks  of 
the  Fanal,  interesting  and  original,  447. 
the  origin  of  the  Saxon  colonies  in 
Transylvania  by,  traced  by  too  learned 
varieties  of  explanation,  ib.  his  calcu- 
lation of  the  immense  waste  of  human 
life  in  Constantinople  by  pestilence  and 
war,  451.  remarkable  reproach  against 
the  Protestants  of  Transylvania  noticed 
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by,  455.  his  remark  on  the  feeling  of 
the  Hungarians  towards  the  Turks,  4-57. 
extraordinary  docuntient  given  by,  of 
a  prophecy  existing  in  Turkey,  concern- 
ing the  submission  of  Constantinople  to 
the  Russians,  L.  340,  341. 

"  Wanderer,  The,  or  Female  Difficulties, 
a  novel,"  by  Madame  D'Arblay,  xxiv. 
320.     See  D'Arblay. 

War,  unpleasing  aspect  of,  when  consider- 
ed on  a  grand  scale,  xxvii.  67. 

— — ,  cordial  detestation  of,  entertained 
by  Dr  Franklin,  xxviii.  279—284. 

,  effects  of  the  excessive  and  perni- 
cious admiration  which  follows  all  great 
achievements  in,  xxx.  465. 

universally  a  losing  game,  and  soon- 
er or  later  followed  by  disastrous  con- 
sequences, xxxii.  48.  effects  of  a  tran- 
sition  from,  to  peace,  ib.  must  be  more 
injurious  in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  coun- 
try, 49.  causes  why  France  has  suffer- 
ed less  from  that  transition  than  Great 
Britain,  ib.  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  latter  during 
the  war,  50. 

,  the  principles  of  the  art  of,  first 
completely  expounded  by  the  Baron  de 
Jomini,  xxxv.  378.  his  work  dedicated 
to  the  higher  and  sublimer  branches  of, 
379.  three  periods  of  modern  military 
history  which  his  work  embraces,  af- 
fording  examples  of  the  art  in  the  diffe- 
rent stages  through  which  it  has  reach- 
ed its  present  state,  380.  one  great 
governing  principle  on  which  it  reposes, 
ib.  divides  itself  into  three  great 
branches  ;  1.  the  territorial  line  of  ope- 
rations ;  2.  strategy;  3.  tactics,  381. 
observations  on  the  first  branch,  with 
examples  from  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, 382 — 386.  observations  on  the 
second ;  Napoleon  considered  to  have 
furnished  the  most  glorious  and  brilliant 
examples  of  its  successful  application  ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Sir  John 
Moore,  386 — 399.  observations  on  the 
third,  or  the  art  of  fighting  battles,  400. 
all  plans  of  battles  reduced  to  three 
heads  or  orders ;  remarks  on,  and  ex- 
amples of  these  from  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  401 — 405.  war  some- 
times the  salvation  as  well  as  the  ruin 
and  curse  of  kingdoms,  409. 

— — ,  funds  to  carry  on,  how  most  advan- 
tageously provided,  xxxix.  1.  practice 
of  the  ancients  to  hoard  up  treasures  in 
preparation  for  ir,  founded  on  erroneous 
principles,  ib.  modern  practice  to  pro- 
vide for  it,  by  increased  taxation  or  by 


loans,  2.  this  a  proper  period  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  their  respective 
merits,  ib.  however  just  and  necessary, 
always  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  6. 
comparison  between  the  plan  of  finding 
the  means  for  carrying  it  on  by  loans 
and  raising  the  supplies  within  the 
year,  6 — 8.  the  latter  to  be  preferred, 
9 ;  and  beneficial  effects  of  it  on  both 
government  and  people,  i6.,  10.  only 
method  of  teaching  nations  and  people 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  ib. 
what  the  situation  of  this  country 
would  have  been  at  present,  had  this 
system  been  acted  upon,  10 — 18. 

War,  its  effects  on  national  character, 
never  favourable,  xl.  451. 

with  America.     See  England.     See 

America. 

of  the  succession  in  Spain,  the  only 

part  of  the  internal  history  of  Spain  ge- 
nerally known,  or  deserving  to  be  stu- 
died before  the  present  struggle,  xxi. 
186.  sketches  of  its  vicissitudes,  190 
—193. 

of  1793,  effects  of,  upon  commerce 

and  agriculture,  xxvi.  258. 

between  the  Turks  and  Russians 

from  1768  to  1774;  history  of,  by 
Resmi  Achmed  Efendi,  xxvii.  361 — 
372.     See  Resmi. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  question  respecting,  a 
freak  of  paradoxical  ingenuity,  xliv.  2. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  admiration  of 
Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloise,  xxiii.  59. 

,  his  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Crom- 
well, and  opinions  on  non-resistance, 
XXV.  496. 

,  opinion  of  the  duties  of  an  edi* 
torial  critic  towards  his  author,  xxix. 
454. 

,  a  believer  in  the  genuineness  of 

Eikon  Basilike,  xliv.  7.  note  of,  on 
Clarendon,  referred  to,  27.  character- 
istic and  amusing  notes  of,  on  Claren- 
don's history,  referred  to  and  exempli- 
fied, 46.  curious  argument  of,  on  the 
connexion  of  Church  and  State,  exa- 
mined by  the  author  of  "  Letters  on  the 
Church,"  495.  quotation  by,  from  the 
Eikon  Basilike  on  Episcopal  govern- 
ment, 497. 

,  profound  observation  of,  on  hiero- 
glyphics, xlv.  107.  ideas  of,  confirmed 
by  the  Rosetta  stone,  111. 

Ward,  Hon.  J.  W.,  (now  Earl  of  Dudley,) 
denunciation  by,  of  the  principles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  xxxv.  88. 

,   Robert,  (now  Right  Honj   R. 

Plummer,)  reasons  for  the  superannua- 
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tion  allowance  of  L.  1000  a-year  being 
settled  on  his  wife,  xxxlii.  485. 

Ward,  William,  one  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries at  Serampore ;  "  Account  of 
the  Writings,  Religion,  and  Manners  of 
the  Hindoos ;  including  translations 
from  their  principal  works,"  4  vols.  4to, 
1811  ;  "  View  of  the  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,"  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo,  1817,  xxix.  377.  differ- 
ence between  the  two  works,  378.  con- 
tents, 381.  his  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  gods,  384.  other  objects  of 
worship,  385.  morning  religious  cere- 
monies, 386.  cruelty  of  the  Hindoo 
religion ;  human  sacrifices,  and  expo- 
sing of  children,  389.  its  sensuality  ; 
worship  of  the  Lingam  (Priapus),  390. 
Mr  W.  not  a  very  profound  philoso- 
pher, 397.  his  picture  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  country,  399.  popular  dis- 
respect of  the  gods,  400.  quarrels  be- 
tween the  followers  of  different  sects, 
401.  articles  in  his  larger  work  not  in- 
cluded in  the  smaller  one,  402. 

Warden,  William,  "  Letters  from  St  He- 
lena," xxvii.  459.  character  of  the 
work;  circumstances  which  brought 
the  author  in  contact  with  Napoleon, 
ib.  impressions  and  circumstances  un- 
der  which  his  book  was  written,  460. 
two  causes  which  have  led  to  errors  and 
inaccuracies  in  his  historical  statements, 
461.  his  account  of  an  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Longwood ;  the  latter's 
observations  on  English  newspapers 
and  suicide,  462.  Napoleon's  beha- 
viour on  arriving  at  St  Helena,  463. 
Mr  W.'s  interview  with  him  at  the 
Briars,  464.  description  of  his  appear- 
ance and  habits,  465.  his  behaviour  on 
being  informed  of  Ney's  trial  and  exe- 
cution, 466. 

"  Warehousing  System  and  Navigation 
Laws,  Observations  on,  by  John  Hall, 
Esq.,"  xxxviii.  478.  means  in  progress 
for  extending  and  amending,  490,  491. 
benefits  that  would  result  from  admit- 
ting the  produce  of  other  nations  to  be 
warehoused  for  exportation,  491.  evil 
effects  of  stopping  the  warehousing  of 
German  linens,  ib. 

Warfare,  irregular,  causes  of  the  superior 
interest  which  its  details  excite,  xxvii. 
68. 

Warm  Bath,  the  most  important  of  all  re- 
medies in  melancholy  madness,  xxiii. 
196.  of  no  advantage  in  cases  of  ma- 
nia, ib. 

"  Warning  to  the  Whole  World,  from  the 


Sealed  Prophecies  of  Joanna  South- 
cott,"  &c.  xxiv.  452.  See  Sotuhcott. 
Warre,  James,  "  The  Past,  Present,  and 
probably  Future  State  of  the  Wine 
Trade,"  xl.  414.  See  Wine. 
Wars  not  likely  to  be  arrested  by  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence,  xxi.  14.  more 
constant  and  sanguinary  since  Europe 
became  enlightened,  ib.  the  lovers  of, 
not  ferocious  or  stupid,  but  the  contra- 
ry, ib.  why  men  delight  in  them,  ib. 
love  for,  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  liberty  of  a 
country,  15.  the  most  popular  and 
interesting  of  all  themes,  and  why, 
xxiv.  374.  dangers  of  long  wars  to  ci- 
vilized nations,  532.  difference  of  feel- 
ing entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  as  to  the  objects  of  war,  xxv.  64. 
in  the  contests  between  Austria  and 
France ;  Great  Britain  and  America  ; 
France  and  the  combined  Kings  of  Eu- 
rope, 65.  causes  of  the  unanimity  of 
feeling  entertained  by  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French  invaders,  68. 

,  civil,  derive  the  atrocity  or  mild- 
ness of  their  character  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  xxvii.  216.  those 
of  York  and  Lancaster  the  most  dis- 
astrous period  England  ever  knew, 
xxxiv.  387. 

,  private,  infrequency  and  supposed 

illegality  of,  in  England,  in  the  middle 
ages,  XXX.  167. 

,  the  two  last,  with  France,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  pau- 
perism in  England,  during  the  last  27 
years,  xxxiii.  157. 

,  those  of  the  sword  have  lately  given 

place  to  rivalry  of  commerce  and  fi- 
nance, xliii.  9.  defensive,  according  to 
Vattel,  only  can  develope  a  casus  f cede' 
ris,  xlv.  245. 

Warsaw,  Duchy  of,  conjectures  on  what 
manner  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
general  peace,  xxii.  297.  its  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  allied  powers  induces 
the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Poland,  xxiii.  497. 

Warton,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  sonnets  con- 
sidered to  be  preferable  to  any  in  the 
language,  xxviii.  491. 

— — — ,  opinion  of,  on  the  adornment  of 
west  fronts  of  cathedrals,  questioned, 
xlix.  430. 

Waryng,  Miss  Jane,  account  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Dean  Swift,  xxvii.  26. 
his  two  letters  to  her,  27—29. 

Washington,  George,  letter  to,  from  Dr 
Franklin,  in  1780,  xxviii,  284. 
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Washington,  the  city  of,  in  America,  incon- 
sistency of  tlie  architectural  ornaments 
aifected  in  the  public  buildings  of,  xxx. 
127.  account  of  the  society  at,  xxxi. 
U9. 

" ,  Campaign  of  the  British  at,  in 

1814,"  well  detailed  by  the  author  of 
«'  The  Subaltern,"  xlv.  368—371. 

Watchmaking,  account  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in,  by  M.  Breguet,  xxxii. 
370—372. 

Watchman,  The,  a  periodical  paper,  by 
Mr  Coleridge,  the  author's  account  of 
its  first  setting  up,  xxviii.  498. 

Water,  accidental  adulterations  to  which 
it  is  liable,  xxxiii.  135. 

,    mechanical   agency   of,    in    the 

formation  of  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  xxxix.  215.  repeated  submer- 
sions of  the  earth's  surface  seem  to  be 
required  to  account  for  the  appearances 
we  find,  216.  Mr  Buckland's  supposi- 
tion of  three  epochs, — alluvial,  diluvial, 
and  antediluvial,  217. 

',  action  of,  on  the  metallic  bases  of 
volcanoes,  xlv.  302,  303. 

,  salutary  use  of,  in  diet,  xlvii.  50. 
unspoken,  account  of  this  super- 


stitious charm  in  Scotland,  by  Dr  Ja- 
mieson,  xlvii.  514 

Waterloo,  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  breaking  up  at  Brus- 
sels, before  the  great  battle  of,  xxvii. 
295. 

■  Bridge,  Canova's  opinion  of,  xxxii. 
383. 

Waterton,  Charles,  "  Wanderings  in  South 
America,"  by,  xliii.  299.  his  descrip- 
tion of  Demerara,  .300.  blamed  for 
apostrophizing,  301.  gives  a  lively  idea 
ot  the  poisoned  fishing  apparatus  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  301.  his  account  of  the  use 
and  efficacy  of  the  Wourali  poison,  302. 
directions  of,  to  the  traveller,  from  Per- 
nambuco  to  Cayenne,  304.  his  mar- 
vellous account  of  the  powerful  note  of 
the  campanero,  ib.  ;  and  of  the  toucan 
and  cassique,  ib.  picture  of  the  license 
of  uncivilized  life,  306.  odd  record  of 
his  last  parting  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
.307.  notice  of  the  sloth,  ib. ;  and  of 
the  ant-bear,  308.  testimony  of,  to  the 
voracity  of  the  vampire,  309.  attempt 
of,  to  make  a  Labairi  snake  commit 
suicide,  ib.  successful  combat  of,  with 
a  snake,  310.  kills  a  coulacanara  single- 
handed,  311.  visited  by  a  jaguar  tiger 
while  in  bed,  312.  mounts  a  crocodile, 
ib.  treasures  in  natural  history  collect- 
ed by,  and  brought  to  Liverpool,  313. 
Ed.  Rev.  Gen.  Index,  Vol.  IL 


manly  sentiments  of,  towards  the  Uni- 
ted States,  314.  talent  at  description, 
and  real  feeling  of  nature  displayed  by, 
315. 
Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  LlandaflF, 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of,  written  by 
himself  at  different  intervals,  and  revi- 
sed in  1814;  published  by  his  son," 
xxx.  206.  causes  of  the  extravagant 
vituperation  the  book  has  met  with, 

207.  sketch  of  the  Bishop's  early  life, 
and  academical  labours  at  Cambridge, 

208.  bent  of  his  mind  in  favour  of  ci- 
vil liberty,  210.  Dr  Paley's  thesis  on 
eternal  punishments,  211.  his  profes- 
sorships of  chemistry  and  divinity,  212. 
his  doctrines  on  national  establishments 
and  subscription,  213.  his  opinion  of 
Unitarianism,  214.  his  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  ib.  his  sermon  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
216.  proofs  of  the  king's  supposed 
dislike  to  him,  217,  218.  speculation 
as  to  its  causes,  219.  his  controversy 
with  Gibbon,  220.  instances  of  the 
time-servingness  of  Mr  Pitt,  222.  Bish- 
op Watson's  views  of  Church  prefer- 
ment, 223.  of  the  circumstances  re- 
specting the  doctrine,  jurisdiction,  and 
revenue  of  the  Church  of  England  re- 
quiring reform,  224.  his  proposal  to 
omit  the  Athanasian  creed,  226.  his 
opinion  of  Mr  Pitt's  plan  for  the  sale 
of  the  tithes,  227.  his  conduct  on  the 
Regency  question,  ib.  behaviour  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  him 
on  that  occasion,  228.  his  opinions  on 
the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  re- 
forms necessary  in  England,  229.  his 
opinion  of  orthodoxy,  230.  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ministry  of  1806,  231. 
letter  to  Mr  Hayley  on  general  topics, 
232.  faults  of  the  work,  233.  curious 
anecdote  of  Lord  Shelburne,  234. 

testimony  in  favour  of  the  Greek 


churches,  xxxviii.  329. 

-,•  singular  instance  related  by,  of 


Lord  Chancellor  Thurlovv's  impudence, 
xlii.  128,  7iote. 

-,  project  of,  to  secure  the  inde- 


pendence of  bishops,  what  and  how  re- 
ceived, xliv.  410. 

Watt,  James,  probable  motive  to  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engine,  by,  compa- 
red with  its  stupendous  results  to  mind 
as  well  as  to  matter,  xliii.  3. 

Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Mr 
Southey,  xxviii.  151. 

Waverley,  Annals  of,  an  old  English  chro- 
nicle, character  of,  xxxv.  16 — 19. 
21 
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"  Waverley,  or  'Tis  Sixty  Years'  Since," 
a  novel,  xxiv.  208.     secret  of  its  won- 
derful  success;    the   author  a  person 
of  genius,  and  has  been  true  to  nature 
throughout,  ib.     object  of  the  work, 
and  advantages  of  the  era  fixed  upon, 
209.     sketch    of  the  story,   with    ex- 
tracts, 211 — 240.    concluding  observa- 
tions ;  allusion  to  the  supposed  author, 
(Mr  Scott,)  242. 
Wealth,  doctrine  of,  as  taught  by  Political 
Economy,    xlviii.    172.      view    of,    by 
Mandeville,  opposed  by  Mr  Senior,  173. 
pursuit  of,  the  great  source  of  moral 
improvement  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
17  k     chief  moral  evils  attributed  to, 
not  peculiar  to  it,  175.     made,  by  the 
mercantile  system  of  Political  Economy, 
synonymous  with  money,  181. 
Weavers'  looms,  account  of  those  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  in  Glasgow  and 
five  miles  round,  in  August  1819,  when 
the  wages  for  weavers  were  at  the  low- 
est, xxxiii.  382. 
Weber,  Henry,  "  Illustrations  of  Northern 
Antiquities,"  xxvi.  180.     his  abstract 
and  specimens  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied, 
188;    of  the  Heldenbuch,    189.     his 
"  Metrical  Romances,"  214. 
Webster,  Thomas,  "  On  the  Fresh-water 
Formations  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  &c., 
an  important  paper,  xxviii.  186.    order 
of  the  strata  lying  on  chalk,  187.    ana- 
logies with,  and  differences  from,  the 
Paris    basin  examined  by  Cuvier,   ib. 
various   facts   respecting   the   London 
basin,  ib.     importance  of  the  study  of 
organic  remains,  188.  Mr  W.'s  observa- 
tions on  the  vertical  position  of  the  chalk 
strata  at   Alum   Bay,  xxix.  374.     his 
account  of  the  remarkable  geological 
phenomenon  at  Handfast- Point,  in  Dor- 
setshire, 375. 
Wedgwood,  Thomas,  character  of,  xxxvi. 

235,  note. 
Weights  and  Measures,  desirableness  of 
an  uniform  system  of,  xxx.  409.  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  modern  French  sys- 
tem proceeds,  ib.  researches  of  the 
French  academicians,  from  which  it 
was  deduced,  410.  plan  proposed  in 
England  for  the  same  purpose  ;  reject- 
ed as  crude  and  imperfect,  411. 
Weimar,  character  of  literary  and  politi- 
cal society  in,  xli.  88.  its  representa- 
tive legislature  a  fine  example  to  Con- 
tinental sovereigns,  89.  freedom  of  the 
press  in,  how  limited  by  the  interference 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  90. 
We'Iesley,  Marquis,  extract  from  his  Mi- 


nute in  Council  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  xxvii. 
512,  his  establishment  disapproved  of 
by  the  East  India  Directors,  on  ac- 
count of  its  expense,  but  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  planned  approved  of, 
519.  comparative  merit  of  his  plan, 
and  that  now  adopted  by  the  Com- 
pany, 520. 
Wellesley,  Marquis,  believed  to  be  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland,  xli.  359.  sus- 
pected of  leaning  to  the  Catholics,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment impartially,  375.  was  the  first 
statesman  who  had  the  courage  to  med- 
dle with  Irish  tithes,  382. 

,  augmentation  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  British  India  under  the 
government  of,  xlv.  343.  testimony 
of,  to  the  authority  possessed  by  resi- 
dents of  the  East  India  Company  over 
the  native  industry  of  India,  366. 
Wellingborough  charity,  case  of  the,xxxi. 

519. 
Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  the  only 
commander  against  whom  the  French 
marshals  Iiave  proved  unsuccessful, 
xxiii.  8.  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  obtaining  an  additional 
edict,  fulfilling  the  vague  and  indefinite 
stipulation  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  125. 
,  remarks  on  the  combined  move- 
ment planned  by  him  to  expel  the 
French  from  Madrid,  and  on  the  battle 
of  Talavera,  by  M.  de  Rocca,  xxv.  79. 
-,  his  answers  to  the  deputies  from 


Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  xxviii. 
122. 

,  his  remark  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Russian  troops  when  reviewed  at 
Vertu,  xxix.  179. 

,  Madame  de  Stael's  encomium  on 
his  military  genius  and  exalted  charac- 
ter, xxx.  315. 
,  showed  the  hand  of  a  master  in 


his  choice  of  the  lines  of  operations  for 
the  defence  of  Portugal,  xxxv.  392.  a 
great  man  and  an  able  general,  ib.  ad- 
mirable dispositions  by  which  he  gained 
the  victory  of  Salamanca,  403,  404. 

,  Napoleon's  opinion  of  his  mili- 
tary dispositions  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, xxxvii.  182—184. 

parallel  circumstances  in  his  po 


litical  and  warlike  good  luck,  xlvi.  247. 
mischievous  and  ridiculous  conduct  of, 
relating  to  the  corn  bill  of  1 827,  258. 

,  separation  of  Messrs  Canning  and 
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Huskisson  from,  natural,  xlvii.  252.  new 
ministry  of,  how  composed,  255.  sin- 
gular scene  figured  in  by,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  25a 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  explicit  and 
wise  conduct  of,  in  acceding  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  on  the  wool  trade, 
xlviii.  451. 

,  national  gratitude  due  to,  for  his 

splendid  achievement  in  closing  the 
Catholic  question,  xlix.  220.  crisis  of 
aifairs  with  Ireland  in  which  he  came 
forward,  262—265.  bold  and  noble 
bearing  of,  on  the  great  emergency,  269. 
risk  which  he  ran  in  the  state  of  parties, 
270. 

-,  cases  supposed,  as  affecting  his 


conduct  of  the  sieges  of  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  illustrate  the  bene- 
fits of  military  education,  xlix.  400. 

"Wells,  Mr,  connexion  of,  with  the  expo- 
sure of  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
Huntingdon  Hospital,  xxxi.  53  L 

Wentworth,  W.  C,  "  Statistical,  Histo- 
rical, and  Political  Description  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its 
Dependent  Settlements  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,"  &c. ,  xxxii.  28.  the  author 
anativeofNew  South  Wales;  his  account 
of  the  improvements  at  Sydney,  32  ;  of 
the  inundations  of  the  river  Hawkesbury, 
36.  Governor  Macquarie's  maximum 
of  labour,  33.  excessive  duties  laid  on 
train  oil,  40;  and  on  timber  and  coals, 
ih.  restrictions  on  the  size  of  their 
vessels  navigating  the  Indian  seas,  42. 
means  which  he  proposes  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  country,  ib.  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  two  of  them,  trial 
by  jury,  and  a  colonial  assembly,  43. 
temptations  which  he  holds  out  to  emi- 
grants, 47. 

Werner,  abstract  of  the  Geological  Sys- 
tem of,  xxii.  149—151. 

,  attack  on  his  system  and  doctrine, 
by  Breislak,  xxvii.  148.  criticism  on  his 
"  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins," 
158. 

" ,  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of 

the  System  of,  as  it  relates  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Rocks,  on  the  Opinions  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Geological  Obser- 
ver," by  Dr  Macculloch,  xxviii.  189. 
Dr  M.'s  tone,  in  alluding  to  Werner's 
doctrines,  censured,  as  too  much  like 
that  of  sarcasm,  xxix.  88.  in  what  his 
true  geological  merit  consists,  71.  error 
of  some  of  his  leading  disciples  in  this 
country,  72.  his  capital  mistake  in  the 
arrangement  of  rocks,    7.3.      dates  of 


the  publication  or  promulgation  of  his 
different  doctrines,  320.  Brochant's 
Classification  of  Rocks  a  mere  sketch 
of  his  Geognosy,  xxxiv.  60.  his  ex- 
ample held  out  iq^  imitation  to  the 
geological  student,  xxxviii.  413. 

Werther,  origin  of  Goethe's  novel  of,  xxvi. 
332. 

Wesleyan  Magazine,  wide  circulation  of, 
among  the  lower  orders,  xxi.  216. 

West,  Benjamin,  remarks  on  the  pictures 
of,  xxxiv.  106. 

"  Western  Gazetteer,  the,  or  Emigrants* 
Directory;  containing  a  Geographical 
Description  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories,"  by  Mr  Brown,  xxxii.  231. 
his  description  of  the  Levee,  or  em- 
bankment of  the  Mississippi,  239. 

— — — -  Islands  of  Scotland,  Description 
of.      See  Scotland.      See  Macculloch. 

Western,  Charles  C,  "  Speech  of,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  distressed 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  xxvi.  255.  his  details  of 
the  extent  of  the  distress,  256.  his  re- 
mark that  we  must  not  look  for  the 
causes  of  the  evil  in  a  single  principle 
only,  257.  is  an  advocate  for  a  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  wheat,  269; 
and  for  removing  the  permission  to 
warehouse  foreign  corn,  ib. 

,  *'  Remarks  on  Prison  Discipline," 

&c.,  by,  xxxvi.  353.  his  ideas  on  solitary 
imprisonment,  357.  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  sent  to  jail  to  be  punished, 
359.  on  what  a  prison  life  should  be, 
361.  on  the  injustice  of  the  long  con-  - 
finement  at  present  in  practice,  of  pri- 
soners previous  to  trial,  .371,  372. 

motion  of,  for  the  repeal  of  the 


new  malt  tax,  defeated,  xxxvi.  404. 

West  India  Colonies,  conduct  of  their  le- 
gislatures in  refusing  to  do  any  thing  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
XXV.  324 ;  of  that  of  Jamaica,  330  j  of 
Bermuda  and  Barbadoes,  331. 

',  beneficial  alterations  as  to  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America,  xxxviii.  490. 

"  West  India  Colonists,  Vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the,"  by  Thomas  Fletcher, 
xxxviii.  209.     See  West  India  Planters. 

West  India  Islands,  "  Medical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations  relative  to  the, 
by  Dr  John  Williamson,"  xxviii.  340. 
causes  of  the  forbearance  of  the  Review, 
in  leaving  the  great  questions  of  African 
and  West  Indian  policy  so  long  un- 
touched, ib.  period  now  arrived  (Au- 
'     gust  1817)  in  which  they  may  be  ad- 
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vantageously  resumed,  34-1.  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  West  Indians  to  exchi- 
sive  legislation  materially  lowered,  ib. 
their  partial  acquiescence  in  the  Regis- 
try Bill,  342.  proposal  for  a  duplicate 
registry  for  all  the  colonies,  in  London, 
with  a  statutory  provision,  ib.  objec- 
tions answered  as  to  this  being  an  in- 
terference with  their  internal  legisla- 
tion, 343.  several  previous  instances 
of  such  interference,  ib.  answer  to  the 
question,  why  has  the  Registry  Act 
been  left  to  the  local  authorities  in  the 
first  instance?  345.  remarks  on  the 
clamours  of  last  year  respecting  negro 
rebellion,  and  the  danger  of  teaching 
the  negro  slaves  notions  of  emancipa- 
tion, 347.  strange  and  humiliating  to 
see  the  facility  of  spreading  alarms  in 
this  country ;  instanced  by  the  success 
of  the  No  Popery  cry,  in  1807,  and  the 
alarms  of  insurrection  in  1812  and  1816, 
ib.  the  Barbadoes  insurrection  a  simi- 
lar instance,  348.  absurdity  of  such 
alarms,  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the 
"West  Indians  themselves,  ib.  examina- 
tion of  Dr  Williamson's  work,  as  (al- 
though an  adverse  witness)  affording 
evidence  in  support  of  the  positions  of 
the  abolitionists,  more  especially  as  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  350 
— 368.  See  Williamson,  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  Nevis  and  Tortola,  in  open 
day,  ib.  points  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  is  principally  demand- 
ed, 369.  definition  of  who  are  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  the  West  Indian 
body,  370.  distinction  between  the 
whites  resident  in  the  islands,  and  the 
colonial  proprietors,  ib. 
West  India  Planters,  enormities  commit- 
ted by  the,  on  the  negroes  since  the 
abolition,  xxi.  473.  necessity  of  farther 
legislative  interference  on  the  sub- 
ject,  474. 

,  origin  and  progress  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  are  involved, 
xxxviii.  209.  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  the  principal 
cause,  211.  they  can  only  be  remedied 
by  its  diminution,  ib.  no  reason  for  us 
to  tax  ourselves  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue a  disadvantageous  employment, 
212.  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
returning  to  a  liberal  system  by  placing 
a  heavy  duty  on  East  India  sugars,  ib. 
grounds  of  the  claims  of  the  West  In- 
dians to  protection  against  the  competi- 
tion of  the  East  Indians,  213.  their 
first  ground,  that  sugar  is  produced  for 


less  in  the  East  than  in  tlie  West,  proves 
the  very  reverse — government  is  bound 
to  protect  indiscriminately  all  classes  of 
its  subjects,  ib.  from  the  price  at  which 
East  India  sugar  can  be  imported,  the 
bonus  to  the  West  Indians,  and  loss  to 
the  public,  by  continuing  the  high  du- 
ties on  East  India  sugar,  must,  in  ordi- 
nary years,  amount  to  two  millions, 
214 — 218.  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  second  argument  of  the  West 
Indians,  that  ancient  practice  and  posi- 
tive statute  entitle  them  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market,  218.  their  asser- 
tion that  without  it  they  will  be  ruined, 
merely  the  cry  of  unsuccessful  specula- 
tors, 219.  beneficial  effects  of  the 
equalization  of  duties,  ib.  comparative 
value  of  East  and  West  Indian  com- 
merce ;  effects  of  removing  the  restric- 
tions, 220 — 223.  only  one  way  of  put- 
ting down  West  India  slavery,  by  al- 
lowing the  produce  of  comparatively 
cheap  free  labour  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  raised  by  slaves,  223. 
difference  between  East  and  West  In- 
dia slavery,  224,  225. 

policy  of,  to  postpone  the  libera- 


tion of  their  slaves,  xli.  209.  go  too  far 
in  exciting  alarm,  210.  clamours  of, 
likely  to  affect  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment in  taking  measures  to  abolish  sla- 
very, 219.  in  1796,  instruct  Mr  Ellis 
to  move  an  address  to  the  crown,  re- 
commending a  course  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  legislature,  220.  deception  prac- 
tised on  the  legislature  by,  222.  assem- 
blies of,  why  not  to  be  trusted,  225. 
have  resolutely  opposed  religious  in- 
struction, and  wliy,  472.  humanity  of, 
in  England,  does  not  infer  that  they  will 
be  humane  in  the  West  Indies,  476. 
manners  of,  give  protection  to  enormi- 
ties against  which  their  laws  provide, 
477.  peculiar  character  of,  produced  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  bad  laws  and 
bad  customs,  479.  threats  of  rebellion 
from,  compared  to  the  language  of  Gul- 
liver to  Brobdignag,  481.  value  put 
upon  their  trade  with  England  by,  ex- 
amined, 482.  insults  of,  to  the  mother 
country,  such  as  would  have  roused  hos- 
tilities against  France  or  Russia,  484. 
proprietors  ranking  under  the  name  of, 
who  reside  in  England,  a  very  different 
class  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  co- 
lonies, 485.  tax  levied  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  in  the  article  of 
sugar,  for  the  benefit  of,  xlii.  289.  mi- 
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litary  expense  of  one  year's  protection 
to,  292.  contend  that  they  possess  a 
contract  for  a  mutual  monopoly  with 
the  mother  country,  293.  fallacy  of  this 
idea,  ib.  insist  that  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  has  placed  them  under  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  294.  extent  of  the  monopoly 
given  to,  extending  to  the  East  Indies, 
295.  contend  that  their  monopoly  is 
favourable,  not  merely  to  the  wealth 
but  also  to  the  security  of  Britain,  296. 
replies  to  this  and  other  arguments  of, 
297—299.  spirit  of,  displayed  in  the 
mobs  at  Barbadoes,  480.  resistance  of 
mobs  among  them  to  the  military,  484. 
insurgent  proclamation  by,  in  Barba- 
does, 485.  treatment  of  a  fugitive  mis- 
sionary by,  488.  placards  of  Captain 
Rock  among,  489.  high  handed  work 
by,  what  it  means,  491.  treatment  by, 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  most  insulting,  492. 
conduct  of,  reprobated  by  Mr  Canning, 
493.  character  and  temper  of,  exhibit- 
ed in  the  outrage  at  Barbadoes,  497. 
conduct  of  magistrates  chosen  from,  498, 

West  India  Planters,  power  of  over  the 
English  government  indicated,  xliii.  408, 
409.  difficulties  of  the  real  situation  of, 
in  regard  to  pecuniary  affairs,  412, 413. 
influence  exerted  by,  over  Parliament, 
probably  overrated  by  Mr  Stephen,  414. 
conduct  of,  regarding  the  bill  for  ad- 
mitting negro  evidence  against  whites, 
417—419,  422,  423.  exhibition  of 
the  conduct  of,  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
424,  425,  427.  mode  of  representation 
adopted  by,  against  the  ameliorating  or- 
ders sent  to  Trinidad  and  Demerara, 
430.  examination  of  the  arguments  of, 
against  the  right  of  Britain  to  legislate 
for  her  colonies,  432,  43.3.  opposition 
of,  chiefly  injurious  to  the  internal  peace 
of  the  colonies,  435.  conduct  of,  has 
evinced  the  necessity  of  interference 
by  the  mother  country,  437.  exhibi- 
tion of  the  obstacles  and  delays  resort- 
ed to  by,  in  retarding  the  intentions  of 
government,  439,  440.  if  sincere  in 
ameliorating,  the  interposition  of  Par- 
liament needed  by,  441. 

,  history  of  the  trade  of,  shows  that 

periods  of  peculiar  prosperity  precede 
mischievous  revulsions  in  commerce, 
xliv.  73.  power  of  making  brilliant  re- 
presentations of  the  importance  of  their 
interests,  possessed  by,  78. 

,  conduct  of,  respectinga  change  in 
the  system  of  slavery,  examined,  xlv. 
174.     returns  of,  to  the  heads  of  Mr 


Brougham's  motion,  present  a  blank, 
175,  176.  various  heads  of  enquiry  re- 
specting the  recent  conduct  of,  in  the 
mitigation  of  slavery,  examined,  180. 
use  of  the  whip  still  countenanced  by, 
186.  hopelessness  of  any  expectation 
of  co-operation  with  the  British  legisla- 
ture from,  187. 

West  India  Planters,  cost  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar  trade  grant- 
ed by,  xlvi.  404.  cheaper  plan  of  main- 
taining the  interests  of,  would  be  the 
levy  of  a  tax  expressly  for  their  use,  405. 

"    •  Sugar,    on    Protection    to," 

xxxviii.  209. 

Westminster  Greek  Grammar,  absurd  ex- 
hibition of  the  rules  of,  pointed  out, 
xliv.  69. 

Hall,  haunted  with  the  hobgoblin 


of  natural  procedure,  xlviii.  484. 

Infant   School,  origin  of,  xxxviii. 


442.  cause  why  it  is  unsuccessful,  445. 
Review,  sensible,   but  borrowed 


article  in  the,  on  popular  education,  re- 
ferred to,  xlii.  220. 

-,  revolting  injustice  committed  by. 


to  a  deceased  public  character,  xliv.  490. 
-,  attack  of  the,   upon  the  Whigs, 


and  upon  the  Edinburgh   Review,  as 
their  organ,  examined  and  repelled,  xlv. 
32—41. 
,  No.   XXL  article    xvi.  on  the 


Edinburgh  Review  of  Mill's  Essay  on 
Government,  attributed  to  Mr  Bentham, 
xlix.  273.  See  Bentham.  this  article 
disavowed  by  Mr  Bentham,  299. 
,  XXII.  article  xvi.  on  the  stric- 
tures of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  L.  99. 
wrongly  charges  the  reviewers  with 
misquoting  Mr  Mill,  100.  confounds 
the  division  of  power  with  the  balance 
or  equal  division  of  power,  103.  ac- 
knowledges the  existence  of  some 
checks  under  almost  all  political  insti- 
tutions, 104.  consequence  of  this  to  the 
reputation  of  Mr  Mill.  See  Mill,  James. 
appeal  by,  against  the  application  of 
Lord  Bacon's  language  to  the  logic  of 
the  Utilitarians,  106.  agrees  with  Mr 
Mill,  in  disbelieving  a  division  or  balance 
of  powers  in  any  society,  107.  examin- 
ation of  this  dogma,  108 — 111.  speci- 
men of  its  peculiar  mode  of  understand- 
ing and  answering  arguments.  111. 
gross  misrepresentation  of,  exposed, 
1 13 — 1 1 6.  greatest  happiness  principle 
of,  for  October  1829,  what,  116,  117. 
blunders  of,  in  its  present  dilemma, 
117 — 119.  unhappy  in  its  illustrations 
of  its  leading  principle,  120 — 122.    un- 
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certain  what  the  greatest  happiness 
principle  of  may  be  in  December,  123. 
falsely  reports  an  objection  to  its  prin- 
ciple, as  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
morality,  ib.  angry  eagerness  of,  to  set- 
tle questions  like  that  of  a  judge  in  Dry- 
den's  Amphitryon,  124-. 

Wetherell,  Charles,  (now  Sir  Charles,)  at- 
tempt of,  to  introduce  gossiping  anec- 
dotes for  evidence,  in  the  argument  on 
the  prorogation  as  applicable  to  alien 
laws,  xlii.  104.  admits  the  liability  of 
aliens,  but  denies  their  privileges,  \14<. 
extraordinary  statement  of,  in  defence 
of  alien  laws,  referring  to  Magna  Cliarta, 
117.  professes  to  derive  his  argument 
on  the  same  question,  as  ruled  by  pre- 
rogative over  ports,  from  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  120.  on  the  question  of  aliens, 
has  gone  farther  than  official  documents, 
and  laid  antiquarian  collectors  under 
contribution,  148. 

Wet  season  in  Africa,  extreme  fatality 
of,  to  Europeans,  exemplified  in  Mr 
Park's  second  journey  in  Africa,  xxiv. 
480. 

Whale- Fishery,  the  Southern,  view  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of,  xli.  136 — 138. 

Whale-Island,  unusual  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1817  in,  xxxi.  339. 

Whales,  number  and  tameness  of,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Arctic  seas,  xxxi.  341. 

,  species  and  produce  of  oil  from, 

in  the  South   Seas,  xli.   137.  xxxv.  87. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  opinions  of,  (when  Mr 
Stuart  Wortley,)  on  the  pretensions  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  xxi.  11.  exertions 
of,  on  the  subject  of  the  game  laws, 
xlix.  59—73. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  character  of, 
by  Dean  Swift,  xxvii.  54. 

Whately,  Rev.  Mr,  now  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  his  republication  of  a  sermon 
of  Archbishop  King,  noticed,  xxxvi. 
254,  nole. 

Wheat,  average  prices  of,  from  1464  to 
1600,  xxii.  192,  193. 

,  account  of  the  prices  of,  in  Paris 

market,  for  twenty  years,  from  1800, 
xli.  60. 

-,  table  of  average  prices  of,  from 


1791  to  1820,  in  connexion  with  acts 
of  enclosure,  xliv.  73. 
Wheatley,  Mr,  his  singular  expedient  for 
saving  himself  and  others,  when  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Silt,  xxxviii. 
334.  his  meritorious  services  noticed 
by  Parliament,  338.  his  plan  for  bring- 
ing on  shore  the  crews  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  by  a  rope,  343. 


Whig,  origin  and  application  of  the  term 
of,  explained  by  Defoe,  L.  403. 

,  moderate,  difference  between  a, 

and  a  moderate  Tory,  xxv.  500. 

Whigs,  the,  original  friends  of  Swift ; 
causes  of  his  desertion  of  them  xxvii. 
10. 

,  divided  in   their   opinions  as  to 

Parliamentary  Reform,  xxxi.  171. 

,  unmercifully  abused  in  the  Jaco- 
bite Songs,  and  Notes  to  them,  publish- 
ed by  Mr  Hogg,  xxxi  v.  149,  157 — 159. 
-,  defence  of  the  principles  of,  and 


estimate  of  their  position,  xlv.  31,  32. 
a  middle  party,  34  ;  and  why  so,  .35,  36. 
who  to  be  reckoned  as  such,  37,  38. 
reckoned  as  the  largest  and  steadiest 
party  in  the  country,  39.  may  occa- 
sionally be  in  power,  40.  join  cordially 
with  Mr  Canning  in  commending  his 
measures  with  regard  to  Portugal,  246. 

,  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  coalitions, 

defended,  xlvi.  248,  249.  ridiculous 
abuse  of,  for  joining  Mr  Canning,  251. 
conduct  of,  towards  the  Catholics,  ex- 
amined and  justified,  252,  253.  posi- 
tion of,  in  connexion  with  the  No  Po- 
pery faction,  254,  255.  situation  of  in 
power,  as  regards  Parliamentary  Reform, 
256.  consistency  of,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Tory  ex-ministers,  257,  258.  al- 
tered position  of,  with  the  existing  go- 
vernment, since  1823,  418.  warm  sup- 
port given  by,  to  various  measures  of 
administration,  419.  conduct  of,  in  op- 
position, how  affected  by  the  prospect 
of  a  breach  and  dissolution  of  the  Liver- 
pool ministry,  420.  conduct  of,  at  the 
commencement  of  1826,  421.  no  pri- 
vate understanding  between  and  the 
liberal  members  of  the  Liverpool  ca- 
binet previous  to  its  dissolution,  424. 
union  of  with  Mr  Canning,  defended  on 
public  necessity,  and  principles  of  party 
duty,  426  ;  and  concurrence  of  opinion 
on  many  great  and  urgent  questions, 
428.  state  of,  in  the  cabinet  of  1827 
compared  with  their  position  in  that  of 
Lord  Grenville  in  1806,  429.  applica- 
tion of  will  probably  subside  into  that 
of  Liberals,  431.  beneficial  consequen- 
ces, with  respect  to  doctrines,  of  the 
coalition  now  entered  into  by,  432. 

admirable  conduct  of,  towards  the 


Wellington  government  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  xlix. 
268.  sense  and  sagacity  displayed  by, 
saved  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his 
struggle  with  the  High  Church  party, 
270. 
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WJiin- Dikes  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  Dr 
Berger's  paper  on  the,  xxix.  80.  re- 
markable one  at  Carrick  Mawr,  79. 
similarity  or  identity  of  them  with  the 
lava  dikes  of  Monte  Somma,  82. 

"Whitaker,  Rev.  Mr,  remarks  on  his 
"  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  As- 
certained," xliii.  193.  hypothesis  of,  not 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  195. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  his  reprobation  of  the 
intended  incorporation  of  Saxony  with 
Prussia,  xxxii.  407. 

)  liberates  Sheridan  from  an  arrest 
for  debt,  xlv.  43.  discussion  by  Mr 
Moore,  respecting  the  connexion  of, 
with  Sheridan's  later  misfortunes,  44. 

Whitby,  Dr,  his  character  of  Papius  and 
Irenaeus,  two  of  the  early  Fathers,  xxiii. 
236. 

White,  Lieut.  John,  "A  Voyage  to  Cochin- 
China,"  by,  xli.  123.  merit  of  his 
book,  and  course  taken  by,  ih.  good 
description  of  a  Cochin-Chinese  chief, 
124.  first  visit  of,  to  the  shore  of 
Cochin. China,  125.  fishings  in  the 
great  river  Don-nai,  described  by,  127. 
his  account  of  the  mode  of  building 
ships  in  Cochin-China,  ib.  progress  of, 
toTuronBay,  128.  prodigious  account 
by,  of  the  segars  used  by  the  Manilla 
women,  129.  his  visit  to  the  city  of 
Saigon,  130 — 133.  Chinese  repast  de- 
scribed by,  133.  his  opinion  of  the 
villainy  and  turpitude  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  134. 

,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher, 

rare  book  of,  on  scepticism,  referred  to, 
xxii.  238,  note. 

Whiteboys,  association  of,  has  trained 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  most  des- 
perate purposes,  xli.  358. 

"  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  a  Poem,"  by 
Wordsworth,  xxv.  355.  See  Words- 
worth. 

Wbitefield,  Rev.  George,  letter  to,  from 
Dr  Franklin,  xxviii.  300. 

Whitehurst,  opinions  of,  respecting  strata, 
published  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
original  State  and  Formation  of  the 
Earth,"  xxix.  319. 

Whitelaw,  Rev.  James,  his  Essay  on  the 
Population  of  Dublin,  xxi.  340.  his 
account  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  341, 
342. 
,  "  History  of  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin," character  of,  xxxiv.  320. 
White  way,  Mrs,  her  account  of  Dean 
Swift's  behaviour  to  Stella  at  her  last 
moments,  xxvii.  42. 


Whitgift's  hospital  and  scliool  at  Croydon, 
case  of,  xxxi.  519 — 525. 

Whitmore,  Mr,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
gold  coin  in  circulation  for  the  three 
years  previous  to  the  restriction,  xxxi. 
67. 

,  W.  W.,  "  Letter  on  the  Present 

State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Agricul- 
ture," by,  xli.  55.  statement  by,  of  the 
amount  of  grain  which  the  United  States 
could  furnish  to  the  English  market 
annually,  63.  his  able  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  freedom 
of  trade  in  corn,  quoted,  75 — 78. 

Whittington,  Rev.  Mr,  good  idea  of,  re- 
specting pointed  arches,  quoted  from  his 
description  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Ger- 
main des  Prez,  xlix.  431.  opinion  of, 
favourable  to  the  priority  of  the  French 
architects  in  using  the  pointed  arch, 433. 
corroborated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haggitt, 
434.  parallel  by,  between  Amiens  and 
Salisbury,  examined,  435. 

"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  question  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  book  with  that 
title,  xliv.  4.  Lady  Pakinton  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  author,  ib. 

Wiarda,  Tileman  Dothias, "  Neueste  Oest- 
friesische  Geschichte,"  (Modern  His- 
tory of  East  Friesland),  xxxii.  1.  the 
province  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover,  ib.  causes  of  the  want  of 
interest  attached  to  the  Frisick  annals, 
2.  resemblance  of  the  Belgic  laws  and 
customs  to  the  ancient  usages  of  Eng- 
land ;  Sir  William  Temple's  remarks 
on  the  subject,  3,  the  Meene-Mente, 
or  Parliament  of  Upstalboom,  4.  the 
Prisons  formed  a  part  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vaders of  Britain,  5.  resemblance  of 
the  Frisick  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, ib.  conquest  of  Friesland  by 
Charlemagne,  7.  the  Counts,  or  dele- 
gates of  the  imperial  authority,  8.  free- 
dom of  their  government,  9.  division 
into  provinces ;  their  representative  as- 
semblies, ib.  manner  of  iiolding  land, 
10 — 12.  government  of  a  Frisick  shire, 
13.  mode  of  enacting  laws  in  the  Liod- 
thig,  14.  the  Hovetlinge,  or  territorial 
nobility,  15.  the  clergy  ;  their  limited 
authority,  ib.  were  obliged  to  marry, 
16.  distinction  of  ranks,  ib.  the  Par- 
liament of  Upstalboom,  17.  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  18.  ancient  constitution 
of  Friesland,  19.  Bill  of  Rights  present- 
ed to  Charlemagne,  or  Veius  Jus  Frisi- 
cum,  20.  partition  and  division  of  the 
country,  23.     the  states  under  the  he- 
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reditary  counts,  24,  antiquity  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  commonalty  amongst 
the  Prisons,  25.  remarks  on  that  of 
England,  26.  interest  which  these  spe- 
culations present,  27. 
WiclifFe,  John,  surprising  that  there  should 
yet  be  no  edition  of  bis  English  works, 
xxvii.  191. 

,  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by,  quoted,  on  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries 
shall  and  will,  xlvii.  493. 
Widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bo- 
dies of  their  husbands,  in  India,  Hin- 
doo laws  restricting,  xl.  297,  7iote.  dif- 
ficulty of  enforcing  these  restrictions, 
ib.  298. 
Wieland,  character  of,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  xxii.  214. 

,  character  of  his  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
xxxiv.  289. 
Wiffen,  J.  H.,  «  The  Works  of  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  translated  into  English 
verse,"  by,  xl.  443.  his  work  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Spanish  scholar,  457. 
See  Garcilaso. 
Wight,  Isle  of,  Mr  Webster's  paper  on 
the  Fresh-water  Formations  in  the, 
xxviii.  186.  series  of  formations  in  it 
analogous  to  those  of  the  great  chalk- 
basin  of  Paris,  ib.  series  of  the  strata, 
187.  points  in  which  they  agree  and 
ditfer  with  those  of  Paris,  ib. 

,  Sir  H.  Englefield's  Description 

of,  xxix.  363.  range  of  chalk- hills  of 
peculiar  structure,  described,  364.  pic- 
turesque beauties  of,  confined  to  the 
coast,  367.  seat  of  jSir  H.  Seymour, 
368.  Binstead,  ib.  Appley,  369.  the 
Chines,  370.  chalk-cliffs  at  Alum  Bay, 
371.  prospect  from  the  light-house, 
372. 
Wikreme  Rajah  Sinha,  King  of  Candy, 
account  of  the  war  carried  on  against 
him  by  the  governor  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  his  dethrone- 
ment, xxvi.  431 — 440.  See  Ceylon. 
Wilberforce,  William,  his  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of 
the  Portuguese  slave-trade,  xxi.  462. 
his  "  Lettre  a  M.  Talleyrand  au  sujet 
de  la  Traite  des  Negres,"  xxiv.  106. 
the  personage  addressed  not  very  judi- 
ciously chosen,  110.  unlucky  in  a  trans- 
lator, 111.  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  Mr  Fox  as  an  abolitionist, 
not  altogether  just,  ib.  his  frequent  in- 
troduction of  Mr  Pitt's  authority  ra- 
ther injudicious  in  an  address  to  the 
French  nation,   112.     error   in   state- 


ment, 113.  character  of  the  publica- 
tion, 114.  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Nantes, 
ib.  defence  of  himself  against  their  per- 
sonal attacks,  115. 

Wilberforce,  William,  his  picture  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  xxviii. 
379. 

,  letter  of,  to  Bishop  Watson,  on 

one  of  the  occasions  when  the  latter 
was  overlooked  in  promotion,  xxx.  222. 
nature  of  the  fame  and  popularity  he 
has  acquired  by  his  exertions  to  put 
down  the  slave-trade,  xxxi  466. 

,  opinions  of,  on  the  circular  of  the 

Congress  of  Troppau,  xxxv.  86. 

— — — ,  "  Letters  addressed  to,  recom- 


mending the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the 
East  Indies,  as  the  certain  means  of 
effecting  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,"  by  James  Cropper,  xxxviii.  209. 
— — ,  his  commendation  of  Mr  Macau- 


.  ley's  speech  on  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, xli.  226.  character  of  the  elo- 
quence of,  described  by  Cicero,  xlii. 
245. 

,   reference   to    the    long    period 

elapsed  since  he  fixed  on  slavery  the 
jealous  eye  of  Parliament,  xliii.  437. 

Wilcke,  curious  observations  of,  on  heat, 
about  the  time  of  Dr  Black,  L.  262. 

Wildman,  his  opinion  of  the  formation  of 
bees'-wax,  xxv.  365. 

Wilfrid,  a  Saxon  prelate,  defence  of,  by  Dr 
Lingard,  examined,  xlii.  26. 

Wilkie,  David,  remarks  on  the  pictures  of, 
xxxiv.  102. 

Wilks,  John,  Secretary  to  the  Protestant 
Society  for  defending  and  encouraging 
the  principles  and  practice  of  toleration, 
xxxv.  70. 

,  Colonel  Mark,  his  History  of  Bri- 
tish India  commended,  xxv.  403,  note. 

,  Rev.  Mark,  History  of  the  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  in  France  in 
1814,  &c.,  xxxvi.  119.  disproves  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Protestants 
of  the  department  of  Gard,  132— -134. 

William  the  Conqueror,  Mr  Jopp's  opi- 
nion of  him,  xxvi.  349.  did  not  intro- 
duce the  feudal  system  into  England, 
350.  allowed  the  ancient  laws  of  Eng- 
land to  be  preserved,  at  the  request  of 
his  barons,  352.  alterations  which  he 
introduced,  353.  separation  of  eccle- 
siastical from  civil  jurisdiction,  ib. 
knight  service,  ib.     forest  laws,  353. 

William  Rufus,  difference  between  him 
and  Archbishop  Anselm,  how  settled 
by  the  Great  Council,  xxvi.  352. 
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William  III.,  King  of  England,  noble 
clause  in  the  patent  of  a  Duke,  granted 
by,  to  the  father  of  Lord  Russell,  xliv. 
402. 

.,  draft  of  the  speech  of,  on  the  op- 
position to  his  Dutch  guards,  xlvi.  211. 
system  of  funding,  adopted  by, 


falsely  represented  by  Bolingbroke  and 
Swift,  xlvii.  61.  loans  resorted  to  by, 
shown  to  have  been  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient, 62,  63. 

William  of  Ockham.     See  Ockham. 

,  King  of  Wirtemberg,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  in  February  1817,  xxix.  359. 
publishes  a  new  plan  of  constitution, 
ih.  disputes  between  him  and  the 
states ;  his  virtues  perhaps  as  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  Wirtemberg  as 
the  vices  of  his  father,  360.  his  jour- 
ney along  with  his  Queen,  to  M.  Fellen- 
berg's  establishment  at  Hofwyl,  xxxi. 
164. 

Williams,  Fleetwood,  "  Observations  on 
the  State  of  the  Wine-Trade,"  xl.  414. 

. ,  Helen  Maria,  her  translation  of 

Humboldt's  "  Researches  concerning 
the  Institutions  and  Manners  of  the 
Ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,"  xxiv. 
133,  of  his  "  Personal  Narrative,"  xxv. 
86—111. 

,  John,  first  takes  a  share  in  the 


debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Mission- 
ary question,  xli.  227. 

.,  great  and  most  useful  warfare 
waged  by,  against  Chancery  abuses,  xliv. 
482.  charges  against,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  and  Review,  how 
sought  to  be  supported,  483,  484.  de- 
fended  for  the  propriety  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  judicial  conduct  of  the 
Chancellor,  485—487. 

,  J.  Ambrose,  Trial  of,  for  libel  on 
the  clergy  of  Durham,  350.  the  libel, 
351.  criminal  information  granted — 
grounds  on  which  it  was  resisted,  352. 
libels  against  him  by  the  Durham  clergy, 
354.  trial  ordered  to  take  place  at 
Durham,  356.  statement  of  the  case, 
ib.  found  guilty,  357. 
Williamson,  Dr  John,  "  Medical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations  relative  to  the 
West  India  Islands,"  xxviii.  340.  evi- 
dence which  it  affords  in  support  of  the 
positions  maintained  by  the  abolition- 
ists, 350.  situation  of  the  author,  and 
character  of  the  work,  351.  his  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  ib. 
frequency  of  flogging,  353.  abuses  ari- 
sing from  the  non-residence  of  proprie- 
tors, 354.  debasement  of  the  overseers, 


ib.  mismanagement  in  the  medical  care 
of  the  negroes,  ib.  treatment  of  preg- 
nant women,  and  their  offspring,  355. 
striking  discrepancy  between  his  testi- 
mony and  that  of  Bryan  Edwards,  on 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  negroes, 
358.  the  disease  of  stomach-evil  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  an  affection  of  the 
mind,  359.  terrors  of  Obi  sorcery,  362. 
his  testimony  on  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slaves,  363—368. 

Willoughby's,  Sir  Hugh,  Voyage  in  quest 
of  a  North- West  Passage,  notice  of,  xxx. 
48. 

Wilson,  John,  "  The  City  of  the  Plague, 
and  other  Poems,"  xxvi.  458.  poeti- 
cal character  of  the  author,  460.  sub- 
ject of  the  principal  poem,  the  plague 
of  London  in  1666,  461.  abstract  of 
it,  with  extracts,  462—472.  "  The 
Convict,"  a  dramatic  fragment  of  ex- 
traordinary merit ;  extracts,  ib.  "  The 
Children's  Dance,"  with  extracts,  474. 
"  The  Scholar's  Funeral,"  475.  con- 
cluding remarks,  ib. 

,  claim  of,  as  Professor  of  Moral 

Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  to  teach  Po- 
litical Economy ;  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  Senate  of  that  University  reject- 
ing the  proposal  for  establishing  a  se- 
parate professorship  of  that  science, 
xliii.  20.  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
this  claim,  21,  22. 

-,  Sir  Robert,  circumstances  of  his 


negotiation  with  Murat,  to  secure  his 
junction  with  the  allies,  xxviii.  1 16. 

Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Po- 


litical Power  of  Russia,  in  the  year 
1807,"  by,  xxix.  164.  attempts  of  the 
Treasury  scribes  to  blacken  the  au- 
thor's character,  ib.  object  of  these 
attacks,  165.  his  excellent  qualities, 
and  his  merits  as  an  author,  ib.  his 
campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  166.  testimonies  given 
by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  their  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  167.  neglect  of 
him  by  his  own  government,  168.  to 
what  causes  to  be  attributed,  169.  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  given  a  simple  nar- 
rative of  his  campaigns,  170.  object  of 
the  present  work ;  plan  which  he  has 
pursued,  171".  character  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  ib.  state  of  his  resources 
previous  to  Napoleon's  invasion  of  his 
dominions,  172.  remarks  on  the  errors 
of  both  armies  during  the  campaign  of 
1812,  174 — 176.  great  improvement 
in  the  science  and  military  administra- 
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tion  of  the  Russians  since  1807,  176. 
state  of  the  hospitals  at  Wilna,  177. 
campaign  of  1813;  Bonaparte's  unpa- 
ralleled exertions  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  contest,  178.  great  additional 
influence  obtained  by  Alexander  by  fa- 
mily alliances,  &c.,  180.  statistical 
views ;  defensive  and  olfensive  positions 
of  Russia;  state  of  her  armies,  181. 
author's  view  of  the  powers  that  may 
be  expected  to  oppose  Russia ;  his  style 
censured  for  its  obscurity,  182.  France, 
183.  Austria,  ib.  Turkey,  184.  Eng- 
land,  ib.  remarks  on  the  general  scope 
of  his  work  ;  comparative  state  of  Rus- 
sia and  France,  in  regard  to  the  designs 
of  the  former  power,  187.  great  error 
of  the  pacificators  of  Europe,  189.  con- 
sequences' of  the  late  wars  in  crippling 
the  resources  of  England,  140. 
Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  the  case  of  his  being 
sent  out  of  France,  referred  to,  on  the 
question  of  Alien  Laws,  xlii.  169. 

,  Robert,  "  Enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  high  prices  of  corn  and  labour," 
&c.,  xxvi.  135.  author's  object,  136. 
his  views,  and  character  of  his  work, 
137.  his  theory  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  137.  his  presump- 
tion that  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals has  not  varied  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  completely  contrary  to  the  fact, 
140. 

,  Walter,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Daniel  Defoe,"  by,  a  very  good 
book,  but  too  lengthy,  L.  397.  opi- 
nions and  style  of,  commended,  ib.  has 
rescued  little  of  the  private  life  of  De- 
foe from  oblivion,  398.  ample  mate- 
rials on  the  literary  efforts  of  his  sub- 
ject, furnished  for  illustration  and  re- 
flection, by,  402.  monstrous  act  of 
treachery  by  James  II.,  detailed  by, 
408.  damage  done  by  the  honest  bio- 
graphy of,  to  Pope's  poetical  character 
of  Harley,  416.  details  of,  respecting 
Defoe's  services  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  of  Scotland,  419.  his  account  of 
Defoe's  various  works  of  fiction,  423. 
impressive  and  afi'ecting  narrative  of  the 
close  of  Defoe's  life,  by,  425. 

,  William  Rae,  "  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,"  xxxviii.  398.  the 
work  of  an  author  pious  even  to  enthu- 
siasm, ib.  his  veracity  beyond  suspi- 
cion, 399.  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Bible,  to  illustrate  which  he  travelled 
and  wrote,  ib.  too  lavish  in  his  cita- 
tions from  it,  ib.     his  account  of  Ma- 


homet Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  400.  jour- 
ney to  Rosetta ;  number  of  dogs  found 
there,  401.  his  account  of  the  slave- 
market  at  Cairo,  402.  assumes  the 
Oriental  garb,  403.  his  voyage  to  Jafla, 
and  journey  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
ib.  his  transport  on  arriving  within 
sight  of  the  Holy  City,  ib.  struggles 
between  his  faith  and  his  reason  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  stories  there  told  him, 
404.  traits  of  Ottoman  barbarity,  405. 
his  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, ib.  his  account  of  the  barba- 
rities of  Djezzar,  Pacha  of  Acre,  408. 
his  tenacity  of  etiquette  with  his  Greek 
servant,  409.  his  interview  with  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus  and  his  minister, 
410.  ruins  of  Palmyra;  his  homely 
comparisons,  411.  incident  at  Smyrna, 
of  the  execution  of  a  Greek  who  had 
relapsed  from  Mahomedanism,  ib.  his 
application  of  Gibbon's  commentary  to 
this  story,  412.  extreme  inaccuracies 
of  style  with  which  he  is  chargeable, 
ib. 

Wilten,  abbey  of,  in  the  Tyrol,  legend  re- 
specting the  image  of  Our  Lady  preser- 
ved there,  xxvii.  77. 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  William,  a  steady 
enemy  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  xxiv.  113. 

unjustly  accused  of  coarseness  of 


language,  xlvi.  279. 
Windows,  an  additional  duty  laid  on,  to 

counterbalance    the   reduction   of  the 

duty  on  tea,  xxxvi.  521. 
Winds,  drying,  efl"ect  of,  on    the   earth, 

xxiii.  112.     on  man,  113. 
Wine,  art  of  making  good,  wholly  French, 

xxxii.  378. 

begun  to  be  raised  in  America, 


xxxi.  134. 

,  duties  on,  productiveness  of,  to 

the  revenue,  when  low,  xl.  416.  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  revenue  from, 
from  1795  to  1804,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of,  ib.  ruinous  effects  to 
the  Portuguese  merchants,  417.  com- 
parison of  the  defalcation  in  the  reve- 
nue for  various  years,  shows  that  they 
have  been  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent, 
418,  419.  enable  adulterators  to  amass 
fortunes  by  the  most  abominable  and 
barefaced  frauds,  420.  preference  given 
in  the  imposition  of,  to  Portugal  wines, 
productive  of  pernicious  results,  421. 
injurious  effects  of  the  Methuen  treaty, 
ib. ;  and  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto 
Company,  424.  ad  valorem  duties  should 
be  imposed  on  all  wines  without  dis- 
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tinction,  426.  beneficial  effects  that 
would  result  from  this  equalization,  ib. 

Wine  Trade,  in  France,  estimate  of  the 
importance  of,  L.  66.  injured  by  the 
French  system  of  commercial  legisla- 
tion, 67.  decline  of,  at  Bourdeaux, 
from  1820  to  1827,  68.  striking  state- 
ments regarding  the  glut  in  the  market, 
ib. 

Wines,  adulteration  practised  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of,  and  substances  used  for 
the  purpose,  xxxiii.  137 — 139. 

,  quantity  of  alcohol  in  different  kinds 

of,  and  remarks  on  their  use,  xlvii.  52. 
,  foreign,  injudicious  effects  of  the 
high  duties  on,  xxxii.  66,  67.  state- 
ment of  the  duties  payable  on  import- 
ing into  this  country,  xxxiii.  344,  note, 
impolicy  of  their  being  so  high,  and  of 
favouring  those  of  one  country  more 
than  another,  344.  great  diminution 
in  the  consumption  of,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  duties,  xxxvi.  525, 
526. 

Winsemius,  Dr  Pierius,  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  kissing  in  England,  xxxii,  4. 
his  anecdote  of  Ivo  Hopper  and  the 
herring,  22,  note. 

Winters,  list  of  severe,  in  Europe,  from 
401  to  1812  inclusive,  xxx.  23—28. 

Wirgman,  Thomas,  silversmith,  writings 
of,  on  Kant,  alluded  to,  xlvii.  134. 

Wirtemberg,  "  Verhandlungen  in  der  Ver- 
sammlung  der  Landstiinde  des  Konig- 
reichsWUrtemberg,"(  Proceedings  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Wirtemberg),  xxix.  337.  smallness  of 
this  kingdom,  ib.  happy  government  of 
Ducal  Wirtemberg,  contrasted  with  the 
tyrannical  one  of  the  late  King  Frede- 
rick, ib.  difference  between  petty  and 
great  tyrants,  339.  constitution  of 
Wirtemberg  up  to  1805,  340—343.  at- 
tempts of  the  different  sovereigns  to 
infringe  it,  343.  conduct  of  Duke 
Charles,  344.  remonstrance  of  George 
III.  as  elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  in  fa- 
vour of  the  States,  in  1764,  t6.  agree- 
ment between  the  sovereign  and  States 
in  1770,  ib. ;  and  guarantee  of  George 
III.,  in  1771,  345.  subversion  of  the 
constitution  in  1805,  by  Duke  Frederick, 
on  his  assumption  of  royalty,  346.  speci- 
men of  the  French  system  of  adminis- 
tration as  introduced  into  Wirtemberg, 
348.  infamous  conduct  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  to 
the  mediatised  princes  and  nobles,  349. 
situation   of   the    mediatized   princes, 


350.  of  the  imperial  free  towns,  352. 
conduct  of  the  new  king  to  the  pea- 
santry, ib. ;  to  the  church,  353.  dis- 
arming of  the  population,  354.  admi- 
nistration of  justice  usurped  by  the  king, 
355.  convocation  of  the  States,  in 
1815;  the  king's  resolution  to  intro- 
duce a  representative  government,  ib. 
meeting  of  the  States,  .356.  opposite 
principles  examined  by  the  king  and  the 
States,  357.  disputes  between  them 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  February 
1817,  358.  conduct  of  the  present  mo- 
narch since  his  accession,  369.  errors 
in  the  conduct  of  the  States,  360.  uti- 
lity and  necessity  of  the  old  restrictions, 
ib.  change  produced  in  the  feelings  of 
men  by  such  royal  acts,  361. 

Wirtemberg,  Augusta  Caroline,  Princess 
of,  account  of,  and  of  the  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances attending  her  death,  by  Sir 
N.  Wraxall,  xxv,  178—181.  remarks 
on  the  improbability  of  the  story,  185. 

Wit  and  Judgment,  the  various  meanings 
of  the  terms,  xxvii.  240.  .  the  first,  as  a 
word,  has  passed  through  more  signifi- 
cations than  most  others  in  the  language, 
ib. 

Witchcraft,  Mr  Howell's  notes  on  the 
case  of  Mary  Smith,  executed  for,  xxxi. 
245. 

,  originates  in  the  tendency  of  the 

human  mind  to  aspire  to  more  than  it 
can  achieve  by  natural  means,  xl.  513. 

"  Witch  of  Fife,"  one  of  the  poems  in  Mr 
Hogg's  Queen's  Wake,  account  of,  and 
extracts  from,  xxiv.  172. 

Withers,  Mr,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  controver- 
sial letter  of,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on 
planting,  noticed,  xlix.  119.  nostrums 
of,  exposed  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  121. 
danger  that  would  result  to  the  royal 
forests  from  an  adoption  of  the  method 
of,  ib. 

Witt,  Jean  de.  Treatise  on  Life  Annui- 
ties, published  by,  in  1671,  xlv.  487. 

Wittenagemot,  the  Saxon,  supposed  li- 
neal descent  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  from,  xxxii.  25,  26.  nature 
of  the,  xxxiv.  9. 

Wollaston,  Dr,  was  the  first  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  white  sand  in  the 
bladder,  xxiv.  371 ;  and  to  recommend 
the  use  of  acid  medicine,  ib. 

,  his  invention  of  the  instrument 
called  the  Dip  Sector,  xxix.  494.  ob- 
jections to  it,  xxxi.  368.  his  analysis 
of  the  red  snow  brought  home  from  the 
Arctic  expedition,  347. 

,  revival  by,  of  the  hypothesis  of 
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Huygens,  explanatory  of  the  phenome- 
na of  double  refraction,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  singular  properties  of  Ice- 
land spar,  xxxii.  172. 

Women,  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the 
Romans  than  by  the  Greeks,  xxi.  32. 
improvement  of  their  condition  after 
introduction  of  Christianity,  35.  their 
influence  over  men  a  principal  cause  of 
the  improved  morality  of  modern  times, 
36. 

,  observations  on  the  character  and 

destiny  of,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  xxiii. 
209. 

,  remarks  on  a  charge  frequently 

made  against  them,  that  their  influence 
in  the  state  mainly  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  French  monarchy,  xxiii. 
285. 

,  observations  on  the  character  and 

condition  of,  by  Baron  Grimm,  xxiii. 
312. 

,  their  piety,  zeal,  and  devoted- 

ness  produced  a  greater  impression  in 
favour  of  Christianity  in  the  primitive 
ages,  than  any  other  cause,  xxiv.  67. 

,  composition  of  novels  almost  left 
to  them,  since  the  tales  of  Goldsmith 
and  Mackenzie,  xxv.  486.  their  suc- 
cess in  that  line,  ib. 

-,  the  grossest  men  desire  in  some 


measure  to  preserve  their  delicacy,  xxvii. 
223.  the  emigration  of,  from  China, 
strictly  prohibited,  xxix.  41. 

■,    state    of,   in   ancient    Greece, 
xxxiv.  271,  272. 

rigid  seclusion  of,  among  Maho- 


metans, during  a  sea  voyage,  xli.  42. 

remarks  on  the  peculiar  talent  of. 


as  arising  from  conformation  and  habits, 
L.  32.  qualities  of,  as  writers,  33,  34. 
poetry  by,  described,  34. 

*'  Women,  or  Pour  et  Centre,  a  Tale,  by 
the  author  of  Bertram,"  xxx.  234 — 
257.    See  Maturin. 

Wood,  discriminating  duties  on,  from  co- 
lonies and  foreign  parts,  when  introdu- 
ced,  xliii.  343.  parallel  of  the  trade  in, 
to  that  of  coals,  347.  what  the  gene- 
ral term  of,  includes  in  the  language  of 
the  Customs,  ib.  official  account  of 
the  rates  of  duty  payable  in  Britain,  on 
the  principal  articles  of,  348.  inferior 
qualities  of  Canadian,  as  shown  in  evi- 
dence before  Parliament,  350,  351.  of- 
ficial account  of  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  articles  of,  imported  into  Bri- 
tain, in  1823,  352.  cost,  to  the  con- 
sumers, of  the  various  descriptions  of, 
annually  imported   into  Britain,  353. 


freightj'the  principal  charge  on,  ib.  pro- 
posal for  an  equalization  of  duties  on 
colonial  and  foreign,  354.    See  Timber. 

Wood,  Mr,  his  map  of  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Assam,  xxii.  333. 

,  Baron,  an  instance  of  an  excellent 

judge  reaching  the  bench  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  xlv.  464. 

Woodbine,  or  Madresilva,  a  celebrated 
slave-trader,  xxi.  86. 

Woodfall,  Mr,  anecdote  by,  of  Sheridan's 
first  speech  in  Parliament,  xlv.  15. 

Woodhouse,  Robert,  "  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,"  xxxi.  375. 
the  first  volume,  Plane  Astronomy,  378. 
his  language  censured  as  being  too  re- 
dundant in  explanation,  383.  the  se- 
cond volume,  Physical  Astronomy,  384. 
general  remarks  on  its  execution,  391 
—394.     See  Astronomy. 

Wood  Vinegar,  defect  of,  xxxii.  378. 

Woodward,  his  opinions  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  globe,  and  the  proper 
method  of  pursuing  the  investigation 
of  it,  xxix.  316.  his  collection  of  mi- 
nerals and  fossils  left  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  ib. 

Wool,  desirableness  of  repealing  the  laws 
on,  and  of  allowing  its  free  exportation, 
xxvi.  271. 

,  petition  of  the  agriculturists  for  the 

imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign,  xxxiii.  182. 

,  "  Reasons  for  tlie  immediate  repeal 

of  the  tax  on  foreign,  by  James  Bis- 
choff,"  xxxix.  109.  up  to  a  recent  pe- 
riod the  woollen  manufacture  of  greater 
importance  and  value  than  any  other 
branch  of  national  industry ;  details 
confirming  this,  ib.  history  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  duty  put  upon  foreign 
wool,  in  1819,  by  Mr  Vansittart,  110. 
decline  of  the  foreign  woollen  trade 
ever  since.  111.  dangerous  competi- 
tion of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which 
the  English  manufacturer  has  now  to 
support;  statement  of  Mr  Jacob;  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Bainbridge,  112,  113.  bur- 
den of  the  tax  most  oppressive ;  adds 
twenty  per  cent  to  the  price  of  the 
coarse,  and  ten  per  cent  to  that  of  the 
finer  sorts  required  by  the  manufacturer, 
114.  tables  of  the  various  woollen 
goods  exported  from  1816  to  1822,  in- 
clusive, ib.  show  a  decline  of  all  these 
descriptions  which  are  affected  by  the 
tax,  115.  tax  has,  when  greatest,  pro- 
duced barely  four  hundred  thousand  a- 
year ;  impossible  to  suppose  that  Messrs 
Robinson  and  Huskisson  will  allow  the 
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foreign  woollen  trade  of  the  country  to 
be  paralysed  for  80  miserable  a  pittance, 
ib.  tax  has  really  been  of  no  advantage 
to  the  agriculturist,  but  the  contrary, 
116.  condition  on  which  Lord  Liver- 
pool has  consented  to  repeal  it,  ib. 
unreasonableness  of  that  condition,  ib, 
no  reason,  however,  to  be  apprehensive 
of  that  condition — the  free  exportation 
of  British  wool,  117. 

Wool,committeeofParliamentonthe  state 
of  the  British  trade  in,  fortunately  ac- 
ceded to  by  government,  xlviii.  451. 
complaints  of  the  growers  of,  against 
innovation  and  theory,  ludicrously  mis- 
placed, ib.  exportation  of  raw,  formerly 
forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties, 
452.  rise  of  duties  on  foreign,  in  1803, 
and  progress  of,  under  Mr  Vansittart, 
ib.  a  renewal  of  the  former  heavy  duty  on 
foreign,  desired  by  the  growers  of,  453. 
quantities  of,  imported,  and  rates  of 
duty  thereon,  from  1819  to  1828,  454. 
evidence  of  Mr  Gott  and  others,  on  the 
necessity  of  using  foreign,  in  British 
manufacture,  454 — 456.  free  importa- 
tion of,  from  abroad,  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  our  own  manufactures,  and 
beneficial  to  the  price  of  English  grown 
wool,  456.  present  low  price  of  Eng- 
lish, to  what  owing,  457.  number  of 
persons  dependent  on  the  manufacture, 
ib. 

Words,  cost  of,  to  suitors  in  Chancery, 
according  to  Lord  Kenyon,  xlv.  473. 

Wordsworth,  William,  "  The  Excursion, 
being  a  portion  of  the  Recluse,  a  poem," 
xxiv.  1.  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer 
than  any  of  his  other  productions;  de- 
clared to  be  only  a  part  of  the  second 
part  of  a  long  and  laborious  work,  ib, 
his  case  considered  hopeless,  and  him- 
self given  up  as  incurable,  and  beyond 
the  power  of  criticism,  2.  the  dispropor- 
tion between  his  taste  and  his  genius 
accounted  for,  3.  the  work  considered 
as  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  ra- 
vings, 4.  its  characters,  incidents,  and 
doctrine,  5.  abstract  of  the  story,  6 — 
9.     extracts,  10—29. 

,  "  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  ; 

or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons,  a  Poem," 
the  very  worst  poem  ever  printed  in  a 
quarto  volume,  xxv.  355.  in  what  point 
of  view  curious,  ib.  story  of  the  poem, 
356.   extracts,  357—363. 

his  pretensions  to  be  the  founder 


of  a  school  in  poetry,  considered  by  Mr 
Coleridge  to  be  idle  and  absurd,  xxviii. 


493.  Mr  C.'s  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  his  poetry,  507. 
Wordsworth,  W.,"  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on 
the  Continent,"  a  collection  of  sonnets, 
xxxvii.  449.  his  writings  much  changed 
since  he  accepted  office,  450.  his  plan, 
to  write  small  poems  upon  scenes  best 
adapted  for  poetical  purposes  ;  passes 
by,  however,  what  is  grand  and  inte- 
resting for  something  ordinary  and  tri- 
fling, 451,  442.  a  good  specimen  of  his 
solemn  unmeaningness,  454. 

,  poetical  character  of,  by  Mr  Haz- 
litt,  xlii.  259. 

-,  Rev.'Dr  Christopher,"  Who  wrote 


"  Ikon  Basilike?"  xliv.  1.  DrW.  gener- 
ally a  temperate  and  decorous  controver- 
sialist, 7.  two  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
ib.  fairly  admits  the  force  of  probabi- 
lity against  the  claim  of  the  Ikon  for 
Charles,  8.  documentary  appendix  to 
work  of,  quoted,  11,  12.  circumstance 
in  the  correspondence  of  Bishop  Gau- 
den,  overlooked  by,  15.  remark  of, 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  Gauden 
papers,  17.  assertion  of,  noticed,  as  as- 
suming the  whole  matter  in  dispute,  22. 
construction  by,  of  the  words  of  Claren- 
don to  his  son,  regarding  the  Ikon,  23. 
admission  of,  on  the  testimony  of  Cla- 
rendon, 27.  candidly  abandons  infer- 
ences on  the  authorship  of  the  Ikon, 
from  the  inferiority  of  Gauden's  talents, 
33. 

Workmen,  thoughts  on  the  increase  of 
knowledge  among,  xliii.  243.  provi- 
dent habits  of,  improved  by  reading, 
245.  flattering  patronage  given  to  in- 
struction for,  247. 

,  remarks  on  the  condition  of,  in 

reference  to  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  xlvi.  33.  healthiness  of, 
as  compared  with  agricultural  labourers, 
34.  inference  on  the  state  of  morals 
among,  as  compared  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  district,  35.  intelli- 
gence of,  examined,  36.  political  posi- 
tion of,  considered  in  its  efl'ects  on  the 
government,  37.  increasing  intelligence 
of,  will  put  an  end  to  violent  excesses 
among  them,  38. 

Woronzow,  Count,  Russian  ambassador 
in  England,  prosecutes  Sir  N.  Wraxall 
for  a  libel,  xxv.  178.  passages  in  the 
latter's  Memoirs  which  brought  this  dis- 
tinction on  him,  ib. — 181. 

Worship,  objects  of,  among  the  Hindoos, 
independent  of  their  gods,  xxix.  385. 
that  of  the  Lingam,  390. 
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Woulfe,  Stephen,  his  Letter  to  a  Protest- 
ant, 1819,  quoted,  to  evince  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the 
government,  xli.  363. 

Wourali,  a  poison  used  hy  the  Indians  of 
Guiana,  account  of,  xliii.  302.  power- 
ful effects  of  the,  on  animals,  303. 

Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel  W.,  Bart.,  "  His- 
torical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time,  from 
1772  to  1784,"  XXV.  168.  a  work  cha- 
racterised as  the  fruit  of  forty  years' 
industry,  employed  among  the  fourth  ■ 
rate  circles  of  London  newsmongers, 
178.  passages  which  have  led  to  his 
prosecution  by  Count  Woronzow  for  a 
libel,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wirtemberg,  ib 181.  his  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess  of  Russia,  wife  of  Paul,  182,  183. 
examination  of  the  charge,  and  contra- 
diction of  it  given  by  Levesque,  18^1 — 
188.  that  part  of  his  book  relative  to 
the  Continent  more  tolerable  than  that 
which  relates  to  England,  188.  his 
admiration  of  Louis  XV.,  189.  super- 
abundance of  indecent  anecdote,  190. 
his  reprehensible  remark  on  Van  Beckel, 
i6.  picture  of  the  court  of  Naples,  and 
of  the  character  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  191—193.  Sir 
John  Dick's  account  of  the  kidnapping 
the  pretended  Princess  Tarrakanoff,  by 
Alexis  Orloff,  with  remarks,  193—196. 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick's  dis- 
missal from  the  Prussian  service,  196. 
story  of  the  executioner  of  Strasburg, 
ib.  personal  courage  of  Louis  XVI. 
called  in  question,  197.  the  author 
extremely  discreet  and  loyal  in  speak- 
ing of  the  King  and  Prince  Regent, 
197.  anecdotes  of  George  II.,  198. 
account  of  George  III.'s  conduct  on 
Mr  Fox's  India  bill,  ib.— 202.  his  de- 
fence of  Lord  North  for  joining  the 
coalition,  202.  rancour  displayed  against 
Mr  Fox;  his  conduct  during  the  riots 
of  1780,  204—206.  account  of  the  de- 
cay of  General  Fitzpatrick's  mind,  205. 
his  revival  of  the  exploded  scandal 
against  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Bute, 
respecting  the  treaty  with  France  in 
1763  ;  examination  of  the  story,  and  of 
Dr  Musgrave's  (the  original  author) 
credibility,  208 — 21 1.  his  charge  against 
Lord  Shelburne  for  dabbling  in  the 
funds,  211 — 212.  his  account  of  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
213.  his  own  reasons  for  deserting 
Lord   North,  217.      examples  of   the 


purity  and  correctness  of  his  language, 

218.  not  a  single  anecdote  in  the  book 
to  be  safely  believed  on  his  testimony, 

219.  effect  of  his  vt'ork,  220.  recom- 
mendation of  him  to  the  contemptuous 
compassion  of  his  prosecutors,  ib. 

,  "  Answer   to    the    Calumnious 


Misrepresentations  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, British  Critic,  and  Edinburgh 
Review,"  xxv.  527.  makes  no  answer 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  charges 
made  against  him ;  recapitulation  of 
these,  528.  equally  silent  on  the  one 
personally  affecting  his  own  character, 
530.  his  defence  to  the  charges  :  of 
malignant  insinuation  against  Mr  Fox, 
531 ;  of  his  account  of  General  Fitz- 
patrick's decay  of  mind,  534- ;  of  his 
remark  on  Van  Beckel,  535 ;  of  his 
anecdote  of  George  II. 's  joy  at  his  son's 
death,  536  ;  of  his  charge  against  Lord 
Shelburne,  537  ;  of  his  charges  against 
the  Empress  Catherine  and  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  538  ;  of  indecency  and  im- 
piety, 540.  epitaph  on  him  by  a  young 
gentleman  of  Oxford,  541. 

Wrecks,  plan  for  saving  mariners,  &c., 
from.     See  Manby. 

Wright  of  Derby,  remarks  on  the  paint- 
ings of,  xxxiv.  91. 

,  Captain,  circumstancesof  his  cap- 
ture, and  death  in  the  Temple,  by  his 
own  hands,  xxvii.  483.  cruelty  of  his 
treatment,  ib.  no  evidence  that  he  was 
secretly  murdered,  as  alleged,  484.  Bo- 
naparte's remarks,  on  being  questioned 
on  the  subject,  485. 

Mr,  a  French  teacher,  horrible 


treatment  of,  by  Judkin  Fitzgerald, 
high  sheriff  of  Tipperary  in  1798,  xxix. 
130. 

Writing  on  sand,  a  practice  mentioned  by 
Erasmus,  xxxiii.  499. 

"  Wrongs  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Peterborough,  stated  and  illustrated," 
by  the  Rev.  T.  S,  Grimshawe,  M.  A. 
xxxvii.  432.  shows  great  force  and 
manliness,  but  perfect  respect,  447. 
See  Marsh. 

Wyatt,  James,  temerity  of,  in  repairing 
Gothic  cathedrals,  xlix.  422.  further 
remarks  on  the  havoc  made  by,  in  three 
of  the  most  interesting  of  our  Gothic 
monuments,  436. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder,  the  Works 

of,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Nott,  xxvii. 
390.  disproportionate  size  of  the  edi- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  author ;  Sir 
T.  W.  was  no  poet,  and  is  therefore 
dismissed  at  once,  392.     Lord  Surrey's 
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poems  on  him  are  the  best  specimens 
of  the  pith  and  dignity  of  his  grave  style, 
469. 

Wyeherley,  the  dramatist,  anecdotes  of, 
xxxiii.  307.311.  325.326. 

Wylie,  Sir  Andrew,  of  that  lilc,  a  novel, 
by  the  author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Pa- 
rish," &c.,  xxxix.  158.  character  of, 
177. 

Wynford,  Lord,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon    Pleas,    notice    of    the   singular 


charges  to  juries  made  by,  in  the  sum- 
mer circuit  of  1827,  xlvi.  423,  note. 
See  Best.     Justice. 

Wyttenbach,  D.,  cited,  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  passage  of  Herodotus  on  the 
wall  of  Babylon,  xlviii.  195. 

Wyvill,  Rev.  Chr.,  his  prediction  to  Ma- 
jor Cartwright  in  1812,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Reformers,  xxviii.  126. 


Xenophon,  rank  of,  as  an  historian, 
xlvii.  342.  attention  paid  by,  to  omens, 
dreams,  and  prophecies,  paralleled  by 
the  nonsense  of  Herodotus,  ib. 

-,  accident  to  which  we  probably 


owe  his  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand," xlix.  409. 
Ximenes,    Cardinal,   character   of,  xxiii. 
360. 


1  EAR,  features  of  the  revolving,  as  ob- 
served within  the  Arctic  circle,  xxx. 
12. 

Yeast,  simple  receipt  for  making,  xxxviii. 
118. 

Yellow  Sea,  notice  of  the,  by  Captain 
Hall,  xxix.  49a 

Yelverton,  Hon.  Mr,  speech  of,  on  the 
presentation  of  Judkin  Fitzgerald's  pe- 
tition for  indemnity,  xxix.  129. 

Yembo  in  the  Hedjaz,  appearance  of  the 
plague  at,  L.  180. 

Yeovil  Charity,  case  of  the,  xxxi.  518. 

Yezidis,  or  VVorshippers  of  the  Devil,  in 
Mesopotamia,  notice  of  the,  xxv.  438 — 
440. 

York  Castle,  information  and  observations 
respecting  the  proposed  improvements 
at,  xxxix.  299. 

York  Lunatic  Asylum,  History  of  the, 
by  Jonathan  Gray,  xxviii.  431.  bitter 
controversy  respecting  its  management 
in  1788,  which  terminated  in  1794,  433. 
controversy  between  the  governors  of 
the  establishment  from  1812  to  1814, 
ib.     evidence   respecting   its  manage- 


ment before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  434.  testimony  of  Mr 
Godfrey  Higgins,  435 — 437.  summary 
of  the  abuses,  437. 
York,  Frederic,  Duke  of,  to  the  firmness 
and  just  feelings  of,  the  British  army 
owes  its  escape  from  the  ferocious 
Prussian  discipline,  xxxv.  405. 

declaration  of,  on  the  question  of 


Catholic  emancipation,  considered,  xlii. 
234.  questions  respecting  the  prospects 
of,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  the 
king  of  a  free  people,  235.  sensible 
men  will  take  warning  from,  and  act 
accordingly,  236. 

,  famous  speech  of,  on  the  Catho- 
lic disabilities,  further  considered,  xliii. 
125. 

,  ideas  of,  on  the  coronation  oath, 


contrasted  with  his  legislative  acts  as  a 
peer,  xlvi.  169.  letter  from,  to  King 
George  III.,  on  the  Catholic  question, 
175. 
Yorkshire,  examination  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  Parliament,  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  discontented  in,  during 
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July  and  August  1819,  xxxiii.  209— 
213. 

Yorkshire  cloth  weavers,  miserable  state 
of  the,  in  1820,  xxxiii.  333. 

-,  magistrates  of  the  North  Riding 
of,  subject  prisoners  to  labour  previous 
to  trial,  xxxix.  299.  opinions  of  coun- 
sel, declaring  it  illegal,  300,  301.  pass 
a  resolution,  that  all  who  obstinately 
refuse  to  work,  shall  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  302. 

Young,  Arthur,  his  account  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  in  Ireland,  xxi.  354.  obser- 
vations on  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
357. 

,  his  account  of  the  rate  of  wages 
at  different  periods,  compared  with  the 
price  of  wheat  and  other  necessaries, 
xxxiii.  173. 

,  his   information   respecting    the 


rate  of  wages  at  different  periods,  and 
the  increased  price  of  corn,  &c.,  very 
valuable,  xl.  27.  opinion  of,  on  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  the  division  of  properties 
into  small  portions,  as  practised  in 
France,  366. 

Farmers'  Letters,"  by,  quoted. 


on  the  effect  of  the  law  of  settlement 
in  parishes,  xlvii.  313. 
,  Dr  Edward,  character  of,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  xxii.  215. 
,  his  account  of  Addison's  death- 


bed scene,  ridiculed  by  Horace  Walpole, 
xxxi.  84. 

,  John,  professor  of  Greek  at  Glas- 
gow, tribute  to  his  memory  as  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  xxxv.  308,  nole. 

Dr  Thomas,    demonstration  by. 


of  a  remarkable  property  of  the  pendu- 


lum recently  discovered  by  M.  Laplace, 
XXX.  420. 
Young,  Dr  Thomas,  commencement  of 
the  labours  of,  on  hieroglyphics,  xlv.  113, 
114.  first  efforts  of,  directed  to  the  en- 
chorial text  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  115  ; 
and  next  to  the  hieroglyphic,  ib.  method 
of  exhaustion  employed  by,  1 16.  farther 
progress  of,  117 — 119.  gross  dis- 
honesty of  M.  Champollion  towards, 
120 — 123.  Phonetic  system  of  wri- 
ting brought  to  light  by,  calculated  to 
excite  at  first  a  little  scepticism,  129. 
proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by,  ib.  130.  enchorial 
alphabet  of,  nearly  complete,  146.  let- 
ter of,  to  Count  Pollon,  containing 
further  notices  of  hieroglyphics,  528. 
prior  to  the  researches  of,  nothing  hke 
investigation  into  the  sculptures  and 
writings  of  ancient  Egypt  had  been  at- 
tempted, 529.  deciphers  the  papyrus 
of  Casati,  by  the  unexpected  assistance 
of  the  *'  Autograph  of  an  Egyptian 
Deed,"  535.  abstract  by,  of  the  Pa- 
pyrus in  the  library  of  Turin,  translated 
by  M.  Peyron,  536 — 538.  almost  mi- 
raculous aid  derived  to  the  labours  of, 
from  the  contributions  of  Casati,  Grey, 
and  Peyron,  539. 

,  Sir  William,  a  very  unsafe  autho- 
rity to  rely  upon    in    matters   relative 
to  the  West  India  colonies,  xxv.  322. 
-,  recommendation  of,  to  the  Pre- 


sident of  Antigua,  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  xli.  222.  report  of,  to 
Parliament,  as  Governor  of  Tobago  in 
1811,  upon  the  state  of  slaves,  quoted, 
224. 
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Zach,  Baron  de,  "  Attraction  des  Mon- 
tagues, et  ses  effets  sur  le  fils  a  plomb, 
determines  par  des  Observations  Astro- 
nomiques  et  Geodesiques,"  xxvi.  36. 
account  of  the  author,  ib.  Newton  the 
first  to  whom  we  owe  the  idea  of  the 
attraction  of  mountains,  U).  experi- 
ments of  Bouguer,  37.  experiments  of 
Dr  Maskelyne,  on  Schehalion,  in  Scot- 
land, 39.  methods  proposed  by  Bos- 
covich  and  Professor  Robison,  41. 
Baron  de  Z.'s  experiments  on  the  chain 


of  mountains  near  Marseilles,  41.  in- 
struments used  by  him,  42.  on  the 
variations  of  the  repeating  circle,  43. 
signals,  44 — 46.  observations  of  azi- 
muths, 47.  measurement  of  the  base; 
results  of  the  whole,  ib. 

Zemindars,  examination  of  Lord  Corn* 
wallis's  plan  of  converting  them  into 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  India,  xxxi. 
27—30.     results  of  it,  32. 

Zem  Zem,  the  fount  of  the  holy,  at  Mecca, 
described,  L.  173. 
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Zend,  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  xxvi. 

282 ;  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the 

Assyrian  conquest,  288. 
Zendavesta,  supposed  divine  origin  of  the, 

xxii.  400. 
Zillah  courts,  establishment  of,  in  Bengal, 

by  Lord  Cornwallis,  xxxi.  31. 
Zoology,  reflections  on  the  qualifications 

and  opportunities  requisite  to  the  culti- 
vation of,  xlix.  151. 
— —  of  the  Adriatic,  Works  on  the, 

xxvi.  175. 


Zoppel,  George,  a  Tyrolese,  the  trusty 
companion  of  Speckbacher,  xxvii.  77. 
85. 

Zosimades,  the,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  modern  Greek  fami- 
lies, xxv.  462. 

Zouch,  R.,  a  writer  on  the  law  between 
nations,  notice  of,  xxvii.  232,  note. 

Zumbo,  a  Sicilian,  the  inventor  of  imita- 
tive anatomy,  xxii.  377.  characteristics 
of  three  of  his  productions,  by  Mr  For- 
syth, 378. 
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